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TO THE 


READER. 


™ HE fubje& Matter of this Book is a free Dil 
quifition, according to the Light of Nature and 
Natural Reafon , touching the Primitive Origt- 
nation of Mankind, confilting principally of 
a thefe Parts and Affertions. 

{. That according to the Light of Nature and Natural 
Reafon, the Mundus afpectabilis was not Eternal, but had a 
Beginning. 

LI. That if there could be any imaginable doubr thereof, 
yet by the neceflary Evidence of Natural Light it doth appear 
that Mankind had a beginning, and that the jucceflive Gene- 
rations of Men were in their Original Ex non genitis. 

{ll. That this Truth is evident by Realon and Arguments 
demonttrative , or at leaft litle lefs than apodeictical. 

{V. That chere are Moral Evidences of the truth of this 
Affertion, which are herein particularly expended and exa- 
mined; and how far forth they are concludent, and how far 
not: which I have impartially delivered. 

V. That thofe great Philofophers that aflerced this Origt- 
nation of Mankind’ Ex non genitis, both ancient and modern, 
chat rendred it by Hlypothefes different from that of Mo/es, were 
miftaken: Wherein the feveral AXypothefes of Ariftotle , Plato, 
Empedocles, Epicurus, Ayicen, Cardanus, Cifalpinus , Beregardus and 
others are examined, and the abfurdicy and impoilibilicy 
thereof detected. 

Vi. That the Mofaical Syftem, as well of the Creation of 
Man as of the World in general, abftractively conlidered 
without relation to the Divine In{piration of the Writer, is 
highly confonant to Reafon, and upon a bare rational account 
highly preferrible before the Sentiments of thole Philofphers 
that either chought Mankind Eternal , or fubfticuced Ayporhe/es 
of his firft Production different from the Mofiical. 


VII. I have 
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VII. have concluded the whole with certain Corollaries 
and Deductions, neceflarily flowing from the things thus af 
ferted , as well touching the Exiftence , the Wifdom, Power, 
Providence of Almighty God, as touching both the Dury and 
Happinels of Mankind. | | 

Though this may feem a laborious Work to little purpofe, 
fince the generality of Chriftians, among whom I write, do 
generally believe this Truth of the Origination of the World 
and Mankind, as it 1s delivered in the Holy Scriptures; and 
thus to write in proof of a Truth generally received, doth 
rather create Doubts in Mens Minds of what they already 
believe, than any way advantage or confirm their belief. 

[ Anfwer, 1. That for my part I think Atheifm fo unrea- 
fonable a thing, fo abhorrent to the Light of Nature and Sen- 
timents of Conicience, that I canriot think there is fo much 
{peculative Atheifm abroad in the World as many good Men 
fear and fufpe&: But if there be but one quarter of thac 
Atheifm in the World, I do not know any better Cure of it, 
or Prefervative again{t it, next to the Grace of God , than the 
due Confideration of the Origination of Mankind. 2. Again, 
though the Creation of Man be generally acknowledged by 
Jews and Chriftians , yet we mutt likewife confider that many 
take it up only as a part of their Education, and not upon any 
ferious, deep Conviction of the truth of it: and had fuch Men 
but an Education in fuch a Place or Country where it is not 
believed, or where it is doubted, they would be at leaft {ce- 
ptical and doubtful in the belief of it. 3. The beft of Men, 
and foundeft believers of Divine Revelations, may be better 
confirmed by the acceflion and fuffrage even of Natural Evi- 
dences of the Verities they already believe ; but howfoever, 
it better enables them to convince {uch Gainfayers as will be 
governed in their Judgments by no other Light than the Light 
of Nature and Reafon, and many fuch there may be met 
withal in the World. 

And upon thar-account,my whole Dilcourfe is bottomed upon 
‘Natural and Moral Evidences fuited to thefe Mens Principles 
or Motives, by which they are guided and governed; yea 
when I make ufe of the Sacred and Infallible Scriptures, I do 
ufe them abftraGtively from their Divine and Infallible An- 
thority, and only as Moral Evidences of the Truth I afferc: 

for 
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for any Man may eafily forefee, that an Acheiftical Spirit that 
denies or queftions the cruth of the Fact therein delivered, 
will not be convinced by the Infallibilicy of that Scripture which 
delivers that for a Truth, which he denies or queftions. 

This whole Book as thou now feeft ic, was written by me 
fome Years fince, and hath lain ever fince in my Cheft, and 
furely therein fhould have lain ftill, bue only for Three 
Reafons : 1. Becaufe chat fome Writings of mine have without 
my privity come abroad in Print, which I never intended ; and 
this might have had the fame fate, if not in my Life time, 
yet after my Death. 2. Becaufe poflibly there hath fome more 
care been ufed by me in the Digelting and Writing hereef, than 
of fome others that have gone abroad in publick. 3. That 
although I could never be brought to value the Writings of 
mine thac are publifhed, as worthy of the publick view, yet 
I find chem well accepted by many, which encouraged me to 
let this Book come abroad under my ewn Name, wherein 
I ufled more care chan in thofe lefler TraGates, although I 
have not yet confidence enough to fay that this may deferve 
any great acceptation: though there be many things in ic 
which may not pleafe, yet I do chink there be many things 
ufeful , and fuch as will not difpleafe Judicious Readers. 

If there be any Faults or Miftakes in Quotations, in Syntax, 
in Tranflations , in Tranfcriptions , or if there by any Errours 
(as poflibly there may be) in my Deductives , Inferences, or 
Applications, or if the Language be in fome places either 
improper or ob{cure, or if the Expreffions or Words which 
we fometimes ufe be not {o full, fo fagnificant, or proper, or 
delivered from Amphibologies , yet I muft defire the Reader 
to take this Apology for it. : 

1. Ic was written at leifure and broken times, and with 
great intervals , and many times haftily, as my bufie and im- 
portant Employment of another nature (known to the World) 
would give me leave; which muft needs make {uch Breaks, 
and Cha{ms, and Incoherences, that poflibly a continued , un- 
interrupted feries of writing would have prevented, and carried 
on the Dilcourfe with a more equal Thred. 

2. A long indifpofition of Health hath much hindred and 
interrupted me in a ftriét revifing and amending of what pol- 


fibly might have been requifite to be done. 
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3. A Man whofe {cope, and intent, and drift is at fome one 
thing , and hath his Eye and Defign fixed upon it, many times 
is not fo folicitous nor fo curious, nor fo exact in the choice of 
his Words, efpecially in Expreffions of collateral things, not being 
the principal Subject of the Difcourfe, which though they may 
lye in his way, yet are not much under his ftriét advertence ; 
but he thinks it is enough if he drefleth his Difcourfe fo that it 
tend to what it principally aims and drives at. And hence 
it is, that in Chronological Computations , which I fometimes 
make ufe of, I content my-felf with a more lax and common 
Computation, without any great curiolity or exactnels, becaufe 
it equally ferves my purpofe as if my Computations were 
more critical and exact, even ufque ad minutias Chronologicas ; and 
fo in fome other mentions of Names and Times of Authors, 
and the like: and likewile in the choice of Words or Expref- 
fions, wherein poffibly I may fometimes be too lax and free, 
ufing {uch as come next into my. Mind, without a curious or 
critical choice; which is more excufable in a Difcourfe of 
this nature, than in {ome Polemical and Controverfial Dif. - 
courfes of other natures, where Men ufually catch at Words 
and Expreflions , and it is the greateft part of their Bufinefs. 

4. I muft allo defire my Readers pardon, in that in m 
Tranf{cripts of fome entire Texts out of Ariftotle, Plato, Plutarch 
and others, I ufe the Latm Tranflation , and not the Original 
Greek, wherein the Authors wrote : I was a better Grecian in the 
16th, than inthe 66th Year of my Life; and my application to 
another Study and Proteffion , rendred my skill in that Lan- 
guage of little ule to me, and fo I wore it out by degrees. 

And thus thou haft this Book prefented to thy view, I wifh 
thee as much Contentment in Reading as I had in Writing it; 
If there be any thing therein that may be ufeful co thee (as 
I {uppofe there may be ) there is matter for my Contentment 
and thy Benefit; if all be not an{werable thereunto, and to 
thy expectation , the former Confiderations give thee reafonable 
Motives of Charity to excule it. 
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GAP. I. 


The Introduétion , declaring the reafon of the choice of this Subject : 
and the Method of the intended Difcour{e. 


T is an admirable evidence of the Divine Wifdom and Providence? 
that there is that futable accommodation and adaptation of all 
things in Nature, both to their own convenience and exigence, 
and tothe convenience, ufe, and exigenceof one another; which 

' evidenceth, 1. That all things are made, governed, and difpofed 

by a moft intelligent, and wile, and powerful Being. »- That thar 

governing Being isbutone, and that all this accommodation, and adapta- 
tion, and mutual fubfervience of the things in Mature are the produé of 
one moft wife decree, countel, and purpofe of that one moft wile, intelli- 
gent, and foveragin Being. : 

It is not here feafonable to make a large profecution of the particular 
inftances of that accommodation of things in Nature, nor of the neceflity 
of the former confequences arifing fromit. The inftances thereof , that 
are futable to the Defign meant in this Difcourfe, fhall be only thefetwo, 
which I fhall but fhortly touch: 1. The admirable accommodation of 
Senfible Faculty to the Objects of Senfe, andof thofe Objeésto it, and 
of both to the well-being of the Senfible Nature: 2. The admirable 
accommodation of the Intellectual Faculty in Man to Intelleual Objects , 
and of thofe Objects to it, and of both to the well-being of the Humane 
or Rational Nature. 

Touching the former, the Senfible Nature in its complement and 
integrity hath five exterior powers or faculties, that are accommodated 
to all thofe motions or impreffions of natural bodies, and their accidents 
which are ufeful to it ; and by thefe five ports or gates all thofe impreffions 
which are uleful for the perception of the Senfible Nature are communi- 
cated to it, namely, the five exterior Senfes. It is not only poffible > 
but very likely , that there may be fuch motions or qualities of Bodies, 
that make not any impreffion upon any of thofe Senfes, but if there be 
fuch, they are fuch as are not of ufe for the perceptien or convenience 
. Of the Senfible Nature. But for {uch as are neceflary for fuch perception 
of the Senfible Nature, there is no motion, quality, or operation of 
external Bodies, but what hath ‘accommodated to it a Faculty in Senfe 
receptive of it: Is there fuch a motion or objectivenelS of external Bodies 
which produceth light or colour, figure, vicinity, or diftancee the 
Faculty of Sight is fitted to receive that impreffion or objeGivene(s, and - 
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that objectivene(s fitted and accommodate to that Faculty. Istherethat 
motion or objectivene(s that caufeth founds ¢ the Faculty of Hearing is 
‘fitted to be receptive of it, and that objectivenefs or motion (or what 
‘ever itis) fitted to make animpreffion upon that Faculty. And fo for the 
other Senfes. Andby this adaptation and congruity of thefe Faculties to 
their feveral proper Objects, and by the fitnefs and proportionatenefs of 
thele obje@tive Impreffions, Qualities, or Motions, upon their ref{pective 
Faculties, accommodated to their reception, the Senfible Nature hath 
fo much of perception and reception of things as is neceffary for its fenfible 
Being. I {peak not here of thofe other interior Senfes of Difcrimination 
of the Objects of Senfe, Phantafie, Memory, Appetite, and the reft, 
for they are not at prefent to my purpote. 

— TI, And what is thus excellent and admirable in the accommodation 
between the fenfitive Faculties and their Objects, is to be obferved in the 
intellectual Faculty, though the Faculty and Object are far more noble 
and excellent thanthatof Senfe. As there is an accommodation between 
the vifive Faculty and its Object, and as there is an accommodation 
between the Faculty of the Tafte and the Objet, the Object fitted to 
make an impreffion upon the Faculty, and Faculty fitted to take the 
impreffion from the Obje@ ; fo there is an accommodation, and futable 
adaptation , between the intelle@tive Faculty and the intelligible Object , 
the Object as it were thrufting it felf into the Faculey, andthe Faculty 
receiving and perceiving thc Objc&. 

The means of derivation, and immediate union of thefe intelligible 
Objeéts to the Underftanding , are various: Sometimes divine and fuper- 
natural, as by immediate irradiation or revelation; fometimes artificial 
and inftituted , as by difcourfe and inftituted figns , and thus Intelligibles 
are conveyed from one man to another by words or writing ; fometimes 
natural, and that feems to be by three kinds of means, 1. by the mediation of 
Senfe , which is ordinarily the firft bafis of all humane intellectual know- 
ledge; 2. by ratiocination or difcourfe of the Mind, whereby even from 
fenfible Objects the Intellect receives a farther profpect of other Intelli- 
gibles, not immediately prefented by or to the Senfe , but by confequences, 
deductions, and conclufions deduced from things more obvious to Senfe, 
and perchance at firft reprefented by it; 3. there feems to be a third 
means, which is a kind of intuition; there are fometruths fo plain and 
evident , andopen, that need not any procefs of ratiocination to evidence 
orevince them; they feem tobe objected to the Intellective Nature when 
it is grown perfect and fit for intellectual operation, as the Objects of 
Light or Colour are objected to the Eye when it is open, they are 
underftood and affented unto quafi per faltums cr intuitum ; and though thele 
truths are fuch as are allo deducible by ratiocination and rational procefs , 
yet the connexion between the premiffes, and the conclufion in them, 
are fo clear, and the tranfition from the premiffes to the conclufion is fo 
fwift, fhort, andclear, that it feems to be inamoment, andthe affent 
tothem and evidence of them is inftantaneous; fuch are many conclufions 
of moral and intelle@tual truths, which feem upon this accompt to be 
congenite with us, connatural to us, and engraven in the very frame 
and compages of the Soul, becaule they are Intelligibles of that nature 
that prefent themfelves , and thruft themfelves into the Underftanding 
imme- 
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immediately , and many times without the mediation ‘of Senfe or Ratio- 


cination. There is that primitive congruity between thele Intelligibles 
and the Intelle@tual Faculty , that they are immediately united:as I faid 
by a kind of intuition, and though they are deducible by ratiocination, 
as conclufions from premiffes, yet in refpect of their {wift craxftus inthe 
Underftanding they feem to be principles, ae 
~ Now this excellent Faculty of the Underftanding,. though it feems to 
be paflive in relation to its reception of its Object, yet it ismot barely a 
paffive Faculty , it hath an activity about that Object that it receives; and 
it actively trades upon it to its farther improvement. ee 
And therefore according to the nature of this excellent Faculty. the 
Underftanding (which as it hath been faid is partly active and partly 
paffive) there are two things that do much improve and enrich this 
Faculty. : | a 
Firft , It is improved by its Exercife and Employment , the very Faculty 
it felf willdegenerate, and grow fluggifh, dull, and rufty by idlenels : 
The exercifeof the Intelleétive Faculty makes it agil , quick, and lively, 
yea though the object about which it is exercifed be poor, little, and low, 
yet a Man hath this advantage by the exercife of this Faculty about it, 
that it keeps it fromruft and torpidnefs , it enlargeth and habiewates it for 
a due improvement even abant nobler Objects. im we fee 
Secondly , Ic isenriched by the noblenefs and worth of ‘the Object about 
which it is exercifed , when the Object isnoble, generous, uleful, and 
futable, at leaft in a convenient degree to the worth of the Faculty: 
Diligence and Induftry , and exercife of the Intellective Faculty therein , 
doth not only exercife, imploy, habituate, andenlarge the Faculty, but 
enrich and enable it by the worth of the Object wherewith it is furnithed. 
There is fo great variety of Intelligiblesia the World , fo much objected 
to our Senfes, fo much ‘deducible from them by Ratiocination: and 
Dilcourle , and every feveral Object fo full of fubdivided multiplicity and 
complicatene's: Andon the other fide , the life of Man fo fhort, and the 
approaches of the Underftanding to the knowledge of things , is for the 
mott part fo ow, and gradual , and difficult, that it is not to be hoped 
that a Man fhould ever attain the full comprehenfion even of any {mall 
inconfiderable Infe&, with all its connexions, dependences, relations , 
deductions , and confequents; much lefscan it be expected , that any Man 
fhould ever attain the full knowledge of that ftupendious multiplicity and 
variety , that appears in all or any confiderable part of thofe Objects of 
our Senfes that occur in that mundus afpehabilis which every day we behold: 
And yet even the World we {ee is the {malleft part of that which we 
neither do nor can fee. : 
Therefore it feems to be worththe careof a Man, that hath a defire to 
improve thofe two great Talents that God hath lentus, namely, his Time 
and his Faculties; that he not only exercile his Faculty to keep him from 
floth and idlenefs, but out of this great multiplicity of Objects ro chule 
fome fuch forthe exercife of his Faculties, that by their worth and value 
may improve and advance them; and fuch as may be profitable for this 
ule and exercife, and in fome mealure attainable with competent certainty 
and {atisfaGion. 
There be certain qualifications that do much commend an Object toa 
Man’s Enquiry, which are principally thefe : B 2 Firft, 
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Firft , the noblenefs and worth of an Object: Secondly, the ufefulnefs 
of this Objeét being known, or of the knowledge of it: Thirdly, 
fufficient certainty touching the Object, or of the knowledge of it : 
Fourthly , that the Object be fuch as may be large enough to fatisfie the 
Intellective Faculty, and yet not diftract it through its multiplicity, 
vaftnefs, orextent. Something I fhall fay of each of thefe. 

I. The firft qualification in the choice of an Object is, that it be noble 
and worthy of the Faculty: that isemployed about it. There is not only 
a congruity herein between the noblenefs of the Faculty and the Obje@, 
but alfo the Faculty is enriched and advanced by the worthof the Object. 
It was the reproachof Domitian a great Emperour, that he bufied himfelf 
in hunting of Flies: Yet Ido not blame the purfuit of the Works of 
Nature, even in the Contemplation of the {malleft Works thereof, for 
though the things themfelves are comparatively low, and inconfiderable, 
yet even in the {malleft Vegetable or Animal, even in the very little 
Infects, there appears the excellent Work of the Divine Wifdom, and 
therefore there is a worth and excellency in the Contemplation of them, 
efpecially when that Contemplation is directed to the fearch and admi- 
ration of the great Wifdom and Skill of the great Creator, who in many 
{mall Infccts, that in refpect of their minutenefs almoft -efcape the Sight, 
hath placed and digefted as great a variety and excellency of Organs, 
Faculties, and Inftinéts, as in the Whale or Elephant: And therefore 
the Labours herein of -4ri/fotle, Fortumius Licetus, Mujffetws, Aldrovandus, 
Goddart , and others, that have written whole Volumes concerning the 
generation, production, alteration, and variety, even of {mall Inteés: 
Flies and Worms are not without their worth and ufe, feeing in the leaft 
of thefe the curious Wifdom, Skill, and Power of the great Maker of 
all chings is confpicuous, and though they are but little Rills, yetif they 
be clofely followed, they are and may be Manuductions to lead us to that 
Ocean of Wifdom, Power, and Goodnefs of the Godof Nature, from 
which they had their original. 

II. The fecond qualification that commends an Object, or Subject of 
Enquiry, is the ufefulnefs of its knowledge. It is true, that there is 
fcarce any kind of knowledge of any Object but is grateful and ufeful in 
fome meafure to the Underftanding: But among the Sczbilia or Intelligibiliz 
in the World, there are feveral degrees , fome are not only ufelefs to be 
known, but feem to be meer impertinencies; as for inftance, many 
Grammatical Criticilms , and how this Word was written by one Author, 
how by another, what fafhion Cloaths the Romax Officers, Military, Civil 
or Sacred uled, and very many Curiofities relating to Languages: It is 
true, fo far forth as Words and Languages are means to derive unto us 
the memory, relation, or underftanding of the things contained under 
them, fo far the knowledge of them is ufeful in order to that end, but 
Languages fimply in relation to themfelves are but a narrow piece of 
{peculation , and oe thofe great expences of time and ftudy 
that fome have taken about little ufelefs Criticifms, and trifles of that 
nature, hath been an improvident expence, and mifemployment of cheir 
time and faculties. Again, fome things there are which are yet of more 
value, but yet but of little ule, they are known only that they may be 
known, or inquired into only for the exercife of Wit, ao on 
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Subtilry: What great pains hath been taken concerning the Quadrature 
ofa Circle, and the Duplication of a Cube, and fome other Mathematical 
Problems? And many Men have fpent much time, and written great 
Volumes touching thofe matters, which yet were they attained, the 
knowledge refts in itfelf, and is never applicable to any ufe anfwerable 
to the pains of their acqueft. Again, there be many things touching 
Matters Phyfical, which though they are full of contentation to be known, 
and have their ule thus far, that they are an inquiry and difcovery of 
things that are the Works of God, and of his Wifdom, and ferve to 
explain many Phenomena in Nature, yet they are otherwile of little ufeto 
Mankind; as concerning the degrees of acceleration of Motion, the 
gravitation of the Air, the exiftence or non-exiftence of empty {paces , 
either coacervate or interfperfed, and many the like, which havetaken 
up the thoughts andtimes, and exerciled the Wits, and even the Paffions 
of Men in Difputes concerning them; and yet though the knowledge of 
them is curious, and contenting in it felf, yet it is not much ordinable or 
applicable to the ufe and benefit of the Man that knows them, or of 
others: And therefore though the knowledge of thefe Objects be com- 
mendable unto us upon an account of their contentation and curiofity , 
yet they do not commend their knowledge to us upon the account of their 
ufefulnels and beneficialnels, 

Again, fome Objects there are that are not only noble in themfelves ; 
but they have alfo at leaft a mediate and preparatory ufefulnels tu Mankind, 
though perchance in themfelves and immediately they have not that 
commodation. Thus the knowledge of divers parts in Natural Philo- 
fophy , and therules, motions, and variety of Qualities and Operations 
of divers Natural Objects, the connexton of Caufes and Effects, the 
obfervation of the Order of thingsin Nature, are of fingular ule to carry 
the Mind up to theacknowledging and admiration of the Great Efficient 
and Governour of the World, of His Wildom, Power, Goodnefs , 
Bounty, and confequently to raile up the Heart to veneration of Him, 
dutifulnefs and gratitude unto Him, dependance upon Him , and a deep 
impreffion of N-tural Religion towards Him, and of all thofe confe- 
quents that arifein the Mind and Life from this habit of Religion: So true 
is the Saying of an excellent Naturalift of ourown, C4 “ttle knowledge 
in Philofophy may perchance make a proud empty Man an Atheift, but it us 
impoffible that Atheifm can lodge in a Mind well fiudied and acquainted with 
Natural Philofophy. 

Andas thus the knowledge of Nature is uleful to Mankind, to bring 
him to and confirm him in the knowledge of the Glorious God, foit is 
preparatively ufeful, and indeed neceflary to many ufeful things inthis 
Life, as to make a Managood Phyfician , #b¢ defimit Philofophus bi incipit 
Medicus, where the Philofopher ends the Phyfictan begins; which nexe 
to the knowledge of Almighty God is of great neceflity and ufe to 
Mankind. | | 

And touching Geometry, Aftronomy, and Arithmetick, though inthe 
knowledge of them there be many things that are nice and curious, and 
not fo much in order to ufe as to {peculation and exercile of Wit, yet 
they are fuch Objects, the knowledge whereof is in many things very bene- 
ficent to Mankind , as we fee in the conftruction of all Mechanical Engins 
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in the meafuring of Bodies, Superficies, and Diftances, in the Rules and 
Exercife of Architecture, Fortifications, and ordering of Battalia’s, 
Computations and Reckonings in Contraéts and Merchants Affairs, in 
Navigation, in the Meafure and Computation of Time, and the right 
knowledge of feveral Seafons, thefe Mathematical Subjeéts and Sciences 
have great ule in relation to humane affairs and concerns. © 

And as thus thofe more curious Sciences have their ufe in the Affairs 
of Mankind, and are commended unto us, not only upon the account 
of the noblenels, but allo of the ufefulnefs thereof, fo the knowledge 
of Hiftory, of Humane Laws, of Moral Philofophy, and of Political 
and Oeconomical regiments of the various Modes, Temperaments, and 
Qualifications of Governments, with their Appendages, are upon the 
account of their ufefulnefs to Humane Society ,..and the Peace, Tran- 
quillity, and Order of the World, and of the particular Societies, Rela- 
tions, and Perfons therein commended to our knowledge and contem- 
plation, as things’ without which the World of Mankind would foon 
be in diforder and confufion. And although thefe Studies are not 
fo pleafing and grateful to the Underftanding, as thofe other more 
curious Contemplations either Phyfical or Mathematical , yet they recom- 
pence it with the excellency and neceffity of theirufe, in relation to the 
nobleft vifible Creature, Man, and in relation to his nobleft and moft 
ufeful pofture and ftation in this World, namely, a fate of regulated 
Society and Government. 

Now according to the kind or degree of the ufefulnels of the Objects 
tobe known, fo the knowledge thereof is more or lefs commended unto 
us, upon the account of the various degrees of ulefulnels : Some Obje@s 
and their knowledge are of greateft value, becaufe their ufe is of more 
univerfal concern and important neceffity, and fuch is the true know- 
ledge of Almighty God, His Greatnefs, Power, Wifdom, Goodnefs , 
and Will, efpecially as He hath revealed Himfelf in His Word, and 
thofe noble habits that upon that account are ingenerated in the Soul, as 
Religion, Gratitude, Obedience, and Tranquillity of Mind, Regularity 
of the Soul and Life. 

And upon the fame account there is a great value in knowledge of 
Morals, and of thofe Duties that we owe to our felves and others, and 
a conformity of Minds and Lives to the Dictates of Religion and Morality. 
And the excellence of their ufe, and confequently the commendation 
of that knowledge upon that account is evident in thele particulars : 
1. Theright and true knowledge of thofe things do not only perfeé our 
Souls and Natures by the excellency of the knowledge it felf, but they 
perfect our Souls and Natures with Goodnefs: Theydo not only perfeét 
the Intelle@tual Faculty, but they alfo perfect the Volitive Faculty; they 
make the Man not only more knowing, but more wile, and they allo 
make him the better, more juft, fober, temperate, religious: A Man 
may know very much in Mathematicks and Natural Philolophy, and yet 
be a bad Man; but a Man truly acquainted with the knowledge of God, 
and with the due fenfe of his Duty to Himin matter of Religion, and 
his Duty to others in points of Morality , which is a part alfo of the 
Divine Will, is not onlya knowing Man, but becomes alfoa good Man 
(if indeed his knowledge be found and true), 
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Again, 2. All other knowledge meerly or principally ferves the concerns 
of this Life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof: They are fuch as for 
ought we know willbe of little ufe toa feparate Soul, at lealt we do not 
know whether the Soul in its ftate of feparation will be much concerned 
in the knowledge of Phyfical or Mathematical Learning, or the Rules 
or Methods of Political Regiment: But this we are or may befure, that 
the Soul will carry with it into the other World that knowledge of God 
which it acquires here, and receive an un{peakable improvement thereof 
by a nearer union to Him; and it will carry with it thofe improvements 
and advancesof Piety, Goodnefs, Righteoufnefs , Holinefs, thofe Habits 
and Graces that it began here; and as the Soul is improved and made the 
better in this Life by this knowledge , and thofe effects and meliorations 
that it here acquired by them, {fo it will carry along with it thofe advan- 
tages to the next World; for there is a connaturality and congruity 
between that knowledge and thofe habits, and that future eftateof the 
Soul. So that this kind of knowledge is not only ferviceable and ufeful 
for the prefent Life 7# via, but is proportioned to that ftate that is 7a 
patria, 

And as touching the knowledge of things that are meerly accommodate 
to the prefent Life, they receive their dilparity of value in this refped , 
according to the difparity or different degrees of ufefulnels. Some are 
ufeful for nobler ends, fomefor lower and more inferior ends; fome are 
in a greater degree uleful for the fame ends than others ; and according 
to the varieties of ends, ufes, andtheir degrees, the knowledge of them 
(as in reference to this part of the commendation of an Object, namely, 
ufefulnefs) ismore or lefs eligible. But this is too large a Subject particu- 
larly to profecute in this place. » 

Ill. The third commendation of aSubjectof Contemplation, and that 
renders it eligible, is Certainty. Where the Subject is uncertain, and 
the evidences touching it doubtful, although perchance the {peculation 
that it affords be very highand fublime, yet fuch a Subject is not in this 
refped fo eligible as what is more certain, for it leaves an impartial and 
ferious Mind full of doubt and diffatisfaction , and where it meets with 
a Manof abufiephantafie , felf-conceited , and partial to himlelf and his 
ownthoughts, and that would be thought to know beyond the common 
ftandard of other Mens Reafon, it puts him upon the confident framing 
of Hypothefes built meerly upon Imagination, and from thefe weak 
foundations he deduceth Syftems of Confequences and Conclufions, 
which being built upon meer fanciful and inevident Suppofitions, fall 
to nothing but duft and fmoke as foon as their evidence is impartially 
examined, Some Subjects are fo remote from us that we are ftrangers to 
them, and our knowledge concerning them is meerly conjectural, and 
thofe very conjectures for the moft part wanting competent medsa to 
make them tolerably probable. Concerning the Extent of the Univerle , 
the Plurality of Worlds, the State of Heavenly Bodies, whether they 
are inhabited, and with what kind of Inhabitants, whether they are 
animate Bodies, whether they are moved by Intelligences, or by their 
own Forms, or by the motion of the Body of thee £ther , or thole ima- 
ginary Vortices wherein they are placed? Thefe and many fuch Specu- 
Jations touching things at this diftance may gratifie the Imagination , but 
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never fatisfie the Mind. Again, fome things though they are or may 
be near unto us , yet areof that fubtilty that they efcape our Senfes, and 
thereby we cannot make our approaches to their difcovery. As con- 
cerning the Nature of Spirits, their #62, motus, the manner of their 
Intellection and mutual communication of Notions; by what means 
or in what manner actual Intellection is efteéted in the Soul, how the 
Species, Order, and Circumftances of things are preferved in the Memo- 
rative Faculty or Organ, or where elie’ thefe and many other hidden 
parts of Nature, evenof afar lower form, are unacceffible to us. 

The Contemplation of the Univerfe, and of the Natural Caufes and | 
Effeéts therein, is indeed an excelleut Contemplation: For, firft, it 
exercileth the Intellectual Faculties, keeps them in motion and employ- 
ment, and thereby perfecteththem. Secondly, It is full of delight and 
contentation tothe Mind. Thirdly, Althoughthe Underftanding attains 
not a perfect difcovery of what it fearcheth after, yet many times un- 
. defigned and unthought of difcoveries of many excellent things recom- 
penceth the lofs of the principal intention ; as thofe that have bent their 
endeavour to attain the Philofophers Stone, though they never attain 
their end, yet in their procefs towards it do many times light upon 
excellent difcoveries which they never thought of or defigned, which 
In a great meafure recompenteth their difappointment in the Particular 
fought after. Fourthly, It gives a great difcovery of the admirable 
Wildom and Power of God in framing and ordering of the World, and 
fo becomes a manuduction to the knowledge, acknowledgement, and 
adoration of Him. 

But yet when we confider how fhort and weak our beft difcoveries are 
in the moft acceffible, obvious’ particulars, and narrowelt Integrals of 
the Univerfe: When we confider how many things in Nature efcape our’ 
Senfes, andthe difcoveries thereof; and yet how much we ftand in need 
of the difcoveries of Senfe, and fenfible and experimental obfervation, 
to bottom any found conjecture concerning the Nature, Caufes, and 
Effects of the things in Nature, and how uncertain, fanciful, and ima- 
ginary our Suppofitions are without it, whereby it comes to pafs, that 
we many times frame fuppofitions and conclufions concerning things 
fuppofed to bein Nature, before we have any certainevidence, whether . 
in truth the very things about which we frame our fuppofitions or con- 
clufions have at all any real exiftence; or if they have, yet for want of 
aclear, and fenfible, and experimented oblervation of them, our pofitions 
and conclufions touching their Caufes, Effects, Order and Methods of 
their procedure are but fictions and imaginations, accommodated to our 
Inventions rather than to the things themfelves, and fuch as we rather 
projec we would havethembe, if we had the making of them , than 
what intruth they are. And laftly, if we confider the vaft extent and 
multiplicity of the whole Compals of the Univerfe, and the things therein 
contained, the many parts thereof, that either in refpect of their cenuity 
or diftance efcape the reach of our Senfes, the infinite complications and 
combinations of feveral concurrences, caufes, and contributions to the 
conftitution and operation of almoft every Integral in Nature, the fhort- 
nefs of our Lives, and.the many neceflary diverfions that we have, and 
muft neceflarily have from thofe Contemplations. Lay, when we age 
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thefe things, it feems a thing utterly to be defpaired of to attain a full, 
certain, evident knowledge of the whole Univerle, or of any confiderable 
portion thereof. — . 

And hence it is, that if we confider the various Hypothefes of the an- 
cient and modern Philofophers, touching the general Sy{teme of the 
World, and thofe more Univeral and Cardinal Solutions of the com- 
mon and great Appearances in Nature, we fhall find them or the grea- 
teft parc of them, to be little elle than excogitated and invented Mo- 
dels, not fo much arifing from the true Image of the things themlelves, 
or refulting from the real Exiftence of them, as certain inftituted and 
artificial Contrivances of mens Wits and Fancies. And thefe Suppo- 
fitions being thus invented, they diltort, {tretch and reduce the Orders of 
things in aconformation to thofe pre-conceived Suppolitions, and then 
by the Inventersof them, and thole that are their followers, and would 
feem tobe men of quicker fight than others, and not to come too fhort 
of the perceptions ot their Leaders, they arein a little time magnified into 
the true Solutions of the 4rcaza Nature, and then all or moft of their Ar- 
gumentations, Pofitions, Superftructions and Conclufions, are founded 
upon, and conformed unto, and deduced from thele excogitated Hypo- 
thefes, asif they werethe true, and only and real frame and conftirurion 
of things, when they have as little reality, and lefs evidence than the 
imaginary folid Spheres inthe Heavens, or their Mufick, the Horles of 
the Sun, or any other Poetical Fictions. 

And if at any time fome one Phexomenow of Nature appears , that 
crofleth any of thefe Suppofitions or Aypothefes, or {uits not with them, 
or is not falved by them, prefently great pains is taken to fupply that 
Defeat with fome {ubfidiary Suppofition, that may ftopthat Leak, and 
piece up the Hypothefis, which mutt be prefently granted tobe true, not be- 
caufethereis any evidence of it from the things themlelves, but becaufe 
it fuits with that artificial and precarious Hypothefis which was before ta- 
kenup andmade muchof, 

This we may eafily obferve to be true; if we fhould examine all the 
various Suppofitions of leading men in their feveral Sects. 

The Chymical Philofophers make their Tria prima, Salt, Sulphur and 
Mercury, the great conftituent Principles of all Bodies; others add two 
more: And their evidence that they arefo, are, becaule they find by their 
folutions by Fire, fome things which they call by thefe Names, tobe that 
whereinto Bodies are diflolved ; when, for ought can be evidently made 
out, many of thele are not fo much really inthe conftitution of the Bo- 
dies themfelves, as the very alterations or changes of them by the force 
and energy of that active Element, or at leaft, though after their folu- 
tion, they aflume the fhapes of Salt, Sulphur and Mercury, yet there are 
evenin thofe Confiltences very various Contextures, differtng extream- 
ly in each Body from other, though they feem to aflume fome analogy of 
fhape: And poffibly there may be a thoufand Conitituents of different 
Natures from any of thele fuppofed Principles in Bodies, both before and 
after their {olution by Fire or Heat. 

The Arifforeliaws have excogitated another fort of Suppofitions of Prin- 
ciples, Matter, Form and Privation. And yet itis very difficult to con- 


ceive that any {uch thing fhould be as Asattev, undetermined by fomething 
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called Form ; and as difficult to conceive what many forts of thefe Forms 
are ( which they call {ubftantial ) whence they arife, what becomes of 
them, whether {ome of thole they call Subitantial, are any other thanthe 
various Mcdifications of A¢atter ; whether others of them are not fome 
middle Nature, neither Bodies nor Accidents, but Powers of a different 
nature from Bodies, Accidents, or Qualities, or Subftances, though not 
fo obvious to our perception: This Hypothefis therefore feems for the moft 
part, tobea kind of artificial contrivance, not wholly taken from the na- 
tures of things, but fitted to give fome kind of explication of them; and 
for the moft part an Engine to guide our Conceptions, as 
the Figures in Zogsck, or the artificial Schemes for the finding out a Afe- 
dium wed by them; Barbara, Celarent, Darii, &c. Napcas, Cipinis vel 
Nips. 

Again, if welook upon the Suppofition of Epicurws, and his Explica- 
tor, Lucretius, and his Advancer, Gaffezdus, how many things muft be ta- 
ken for granted, that are not only perfectly inevident to our fenfe, but al- 
together improbable: The multitude of phyfically indivifible Atoms , 
their ftrange Figures acommodated to their Motion, Adhefion, and Coa- 
gulation, their declined Motions, and the means of their Coalition’: And 
when all this will not ferve to contain things within any poffible certain- 
ty or {pecifical determination, to patch up that defeG@, certain Molecule 
Seminales mutt be fuppofed to make up that Defect, and to keep the 
World and its Integrals from an Infinitude and Extendle{nefs of excur- 
fions every moment into new Figures and Animals, and yet made up 
meerly by chance, andby the contexture of thofe Atoms which have nei- 
ther quality nor energy, nor any thing elfe befides their {mall and imper- 
ceptible Moles, to make them operative, and that Local Motion which 
they there have; but they teach us not from whence they have 
it. 

Again, If welook upon Des Cartes his Suppofition, who was not alto- 
gether content with the former, but gave it fome Corredives, though 
the main Subftratum be of Epicurus ; what colour of evidence have we 
of the various Configurations of his Atomes, the grinding of them round 
by their mutual attritions, the coalition of the Globular Atomes into the 
Heavenly Bodies, the filling of Chinks and Interftices by the Ramenta of 
the greater, whereby a Aateria Subtilis is diffufed throughthe Univerle , 
whichis invifible, performs moft of thofe motions that we feein things, 
that the Animals are only Engins, and adctuated by the mobility of this 
fubtil matter ° Thefe, and infinite more artificial Inventions of his there 
are, that neither Senfe nor Reafon could ever acquaint him or us with; 
but they are an ingenious Creature of his own fruitful Invention, wittily 
framed toexplicate not fo much the Nature of things, but thofeConcep- 
tions he entertained thereof, and to reduce and range them into an Order 
contrived by him, not by Nature, 

This Excurfion [have ufed to thew how great a difficulty there isfor a 
man tohave a fuitable conception of the great Fabrick of the World with 
any tolerable certainty, whereby it hath come to pals that the 
readieft and moft exercifed Wits have fallen into fo great varieties of 
explication thereof, and yet all of them fo full of unevidence and 


incertainty , fo full of precarious and imaginary Poflwlata,, fo 
full 
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fullof unreafonablenefs, and improbability, and impoffibilities in them- 
felves, and one with another, that aman that is not impofed upon by the 
Veneration of the Authors, or his own Phantafie, cannot tell how to fix 
in any of them but mult cry out upon them with the Comedian, Probe fe- 
ciftis, tncertior [um nunc quam dwdum: Ye have mended the matter well; 
I am now more in doubt than before: Neither are we ever likely to 
attain any certain or fatisfactory knowledge in the Phyfical Caufes, Ef- 
fects and Appearances in their largeft extent and latitude. ; 
4. The fourth commendation of an Object of Knowledge is, that if 
it be meerly Phyfical or Mathematical, it bears {ome proportion to the 
Intellective power, neither too narrow, and circumicribed into a {mall 
compafs, nor yet too fullof multiplicity: The former fatisfies not the 
Underftanding , for it foon exhauits allthatis in ir, and leaves the Un- 
derftanding no work to exercife it felf withal. The latter furchargeth 
and oppreffeth the Underftanding with its multiplicity. And upon this 
latter account it is, that although the whole Univerle and every part 
thereof are Objects full of excellency and worth, yet the multiplicity 
thereof is fo great and various, that the Underftanding falls under a 
kind of defpondency of getting through fo great a Task: and thofe 
that have undertaken the full {peculation of all the parts of the vifible 
World, have done it but fuperficially , lightly, and in Generals, the 
time of Life and the Intelleétive faculty, that moves but gradually and 
fucceffively, have mot been fufficient tor an exact account of all things 
vifible: Andtherefore they that have defigned cxactnels and deep {crutiny 
into things, havetaken fome one part of Nature for that purpofe. and 
even in tholé fingle Objects there is moft commonly a connexion of fuch va- 
rious Appendances or Incidents that they that have fet themfelves upon 
fuch feemingly narrow Enquiries, have found it a bufinefs enough to 
take up a greater portion of Time and Enquiry than our fhort Lives will 
affordus; asmay eafily appear by the great and large Tractates of them 
that have written concerning the little Organof the Eye, or the Vifive 
Faculty, the Magnetick Motions and Variations , or fome other fingle 

Organor Faculty of the Realonable or Senfitive Nature. 
Among the many Objects of Knowledge, there feem to betwo efpe- 
cially, which upon the molt part of the before-mentioned accounts, 
moft commend themfelves to our contemplation and enquiry ; namely, 
the knowledge of the ever-glorious God, and the knowledge of our 
felvesandthe Humane Nature. Almighty God is the higheft and moft 
excellent and foveraign Obje@ of the Intellectual Faculty: It is true, 
he falls not under the laft qualification. Though heis but one, and one 
moft fimple udcompounded Being , yet his Nature and Perfections, his 
Power, Wifdom, Goodnefs, and all other Excellencies are infinite and 
incomprehenfible by any intellectual Nature but himfelf; and therefore 
he is an Object infinitely too large for the comprehenfion of any created 
Underftanding: Heisa Light too bright for our Intellective eye to fee, 
but by reflexion , orthrough the Vail of his Word or Works. The more 
we know of him, and the more we draw near unto him by ferious and 
humblecontemplation, the more we difcover an endlefs and unfearchable 
Ocean and Perfection in him, fo that we muft not, cannot expect to 
find out the Almighty to perfe@tion, his ways are unfearchable and paft 
| C 2 finding 
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finding out, and much more his Effence and Perfections; fo that though 
he be the moft natural, and the moit defirable Obje@ of created Under- 
{tandings, heisan Ovjeé infinitely toolargeforit, | 

But although in reipect of the meature of his Perfection, hebe an Ob- 
ject unproportionate to a created Underltanding, a Light too bright, and 
ai Ocean too large andtoo deeptor it, yet there is {omuch of his know- 
ledge attainable by us, as is fufficient for ule, nature and everlafting 
happinefs : andthe knowlede of Almighty God, {o far as it is attainable by 
our narrow created Underftanding, highly advanceth the humane Under- 
{tanding upon all accounts.and infinitely excels the kdow ledge of any other 
Odjecttin the world, upon thefe eniuing accounts among many others. . 

Firft, It is a knowledg of (uchan Ooj:& that hath the greateft and 
moft convincing certainty in the world, a certrinty that heis, andina 
good mewure a certaincy what he iss for though it be impoflible for any 
or all the created Beings in the world, to attain a diltincr, perfedt and 
full sdea cf the Divine exceilencies, iitheir full, adequate, diitinét per- 
fedtions ; yet thac Image that he hach given of himlelt, in the admirable 
Frame of fo muchot the world which weknow, doth with all imagina- 
ble certainty evince , That heis, thar hets but one, one moft intelligent, 
wife, powerful, free, good, fimple, eternal, infinite and molt perfea& 
Being, the Fountain of Being, and the firft Caufe of allthings, though 
we cannot attain the full comprehenfion of that perfe@ion: And truly 
it sno [mallevidence of the Divine Wifdom and Goodne&, That that 
greit and important Truth of thebeing and perfi.ction of Almighty God 
(the Principle and Objcctof the greatelt importance in the world tu the: 
good of Mankind, and for the advance and perfeéting of humane Na- 
ture) fhould be written in fuch plain, clear and evident Chara@ers in 
the Works of Nature, and evinced by Evidences rifing from thence, as 
are obvious to any perlon that hath but the common uleof Reafon, and 
the honefty to ule and exercile it fincerely, — : 

Secondly, It isthe moft noble and excellent Obje@ in the world, and 
that may and doth mcft enoble and advance the intellective Faculty ; 
he is the Fountain of all Being, andcof all Perfection: Thofe Excellen- 
cies thicarein the nobleft created Natures in the world, are but fha- 
dows of that perfection that is in him: Though a created Underftand- . 
ing can never takein the fulnefs of the Divine Excellencies, yet fo much 
as ic can or doth receive thereof, is of greater extent, ufe and value, 
and doth more advance and enrich the Faculty, than any other Odje@ 
in the world, though that other Objec& were fully and adequately 
known. 7 ; : 

Thirdly, Although the Underftanding can never fearch out the Al- 
mighty to perfection, by reafon of the infinite excels of this Object, be- 
yond the capacity ‘of a created Faculty, yet there is that congruity be- 
tween this Faculty and this Object, that connatural ordination, as it 
were, of Intellective Faculty to this Onject, as if it were (if notonly, : 
yet principally ) lodged in the humane Nature for the fake of this Ob- * 
jects fo that though there is no commenturablenefs between this Object 
and a created Underftanding , yet there is a congruity and connatura- 
lity between them: Andhence it is, that fo much as we do or can 
know of God, is delightful and grateful to the iinet I And 

though 
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though this abyls of excellency be infinite, yet it doth not confound, nor 
difurder, nor overwhelm the Underftanding 1n its modeft and due fearches 
into it: And befides, although the perfection of his Efflence, and ma- 
ny of his Attributes, as Infinitude, Immenfity, Indivifibility , ec. do 
dazle our Underftandings, yet fome of his Attributes, and the Manifefta- 
tions thereof, are not only highly delectable to the Intelleétive Faculty, but 
are futable and eafily conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his Works, 
as his Goodnels, Beneficence, Wifdom, Power, exc. if we attend 
to !t. | 

And certainly it was the great Goodnefs and Condefcention of the 
Glorious God unto his Creature Man, that when he knew all hisown 
Excellencies were too great and too bright for us to fee, he hath been 
pleafed to difcover fo much of himlelf as was fit and neceffary for us 
to know, by means that our Faculties might ule without diffipation, 
diftraGion, or too great aftonithment, namely, firft; By his Works, re- 
flecting his Greatnefs and Goodnefs. Secondly, By his Word, by Divine 
Revelation difcovering his Goodne’s, Mercy, Powerand Truth. Third- 
ly, By his Son, through the Vail of our Flefh;. by all which that 
Brightnefs and Splendor of the Divine Excellence, that by an immedi- 
ate intuition or exhibition would have uverwhelmed our Intelleétive 
Faculty (as it ftands united to our Bodies) 1s prefented tous more pro- 
portionately to our Capacities and Faculties, by a kind of refraGion, 
. and a more eéafie and familiar man‘feltation. 

Fourthly, It is the moft ufeful Obj-@ of our Knowledgethat can be < 
and in comparifon of this, all other Knowledge is vain, light and imper- 
tinent’; and indeed all other knowledge -is valuable ‘upon this fingle ac- 
count, by how much it gives us a manifeftation of the Divine Excel- 
lencies, and leads and conducts to the knuwledge of Almighty God and 
his Actributes. If I confider my felf in this Life, there is nota moment 
which I live, or whereinI have any contentation, or comfort, or conve- 
nience, but all this I havefrom his Influence and Bounty; and certainly 
it concerns me highly to know my Benetaétor, from whomI receive 
my Gvod, that I may depend upon him, be thankful unto him, propi- 
tiate him, and make my applications to him for what want. Again, the 
wileft men that have fearched after happinefs in this Life, though they 
have miffed of the place where it is to be tound, have with great rea- 
fon placed the beft happinels that can be found on this fide Death, ei- 
ther in Virtue and the exercife thereof, or im Tranquillity of mind, or 
in both, for they are rarely afunder. Now I may be an excellent Ma- 
thematician, aman well feenin Natural Caufesand Efeéts, an excellent 
Statefman and Polititian, and yet be without that Goodnels that may de 


nominate me juftly a good man, and without that tranquillity of mind: 


that may make me a happy man: but the true knowledge of God, fe- 
rioufly and really dwelling and digefted in the Soul, makes aman a good 
man, and a happy man; it makesa man to tove,fear,honour and obey him 
that he thus knows. Aman-cannot truly know him, but he muftknow 
thatin him, which by a moral neceffity. raileth in a man thofe Habitsand 
Dilpofitions, namely, of Religious Piety towards God, Juftice and Righ- 
tcoulnefs to men, Sobriety in relation co -himéelf ; for in- knowing this 
God, he knows that thefe things are well:pleafine to him, andthe con- 
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trary difpleafeth him, and he knows him to be a God that knows all 
things in the world, andthat is a bountiful Lordto them that love and 
obey him, and a jult Judgeof themrhat defpile or forfake him. And as 
thus it makes him good, {fo it makes him happy, by giving him the high- 
eft and moft frm Tranquillity of Mind that can be; for he knows that 
this moft gracious and powerful God ordersand governs all the things 
inthe world with irrefiftible power, exquifite and infinite wildom, and 
abundant goodnefs, and that heis well pleafed with them that love, fear 
and obey him ; and upon all thefe accounts a man rejoyceth in his Favour, 
depends upon his Power , Goodnels, Wifdom and All-fufficiency, re- 
fignes himfelf to his Will, is contented and patient under all conditions, 
and fo doth enjoy perfect tranquillity of Mind. , | 

But this isthe loweft portion of the ufefulnefs of Divine Knowledge. 
There is another Life after this, a Life of eternity, andthe influx of the 
knowledge of God in relation to this everlafting Life, is infinitely of 
more moments it fills the Soul with a capacity of it, witha futablenefs 
and {tate of congruity toit, with thofe preparations, difpofitions and ha- 
biss that are neceflarily pre-requifite for it, and gives him the fruition 
and perfect enjoyment of it: That meafure of the knowledge of God 
that we attain, isthebeft happinels we enjoy in this Life, and the per- 
fection of our happinefs inthe Life to come, where we fhall have a more 
perfedt intellectual Vifion of the Glorious God, and as full a fruition of 
the Goodnels of God, as that elevated Nature which we fhall then 
have, can be capable of: Then that meafure of the knowledge of God 
which we here acquire, fhall be refined and advanced to a degree of per- 
fection futable to the advance that this Intellective Faculty fhall then re- 
ceive ; and that meafure of goodnefs that by the means of that know- 
ledge is wrought in the Soul in this Life, fhall then be improved to a 
higher degree of excellence, and rewarded with a weight of 
Glory. | 

This Knowledge therefore of all other Knowledge is to be preferred: 
And in all our bufie inquifitions touching other things, we muft remem- 
ber our felves, as our Lord remembred Martha inthe Gofpel. We are 
bufie about many things, and trouble our felves with many Enquiries; 
but there is one thing, one Obje@, and the knowledge thereof neceffa- 
ry, namely, the knowledge of thegloriousGod: Thrs és life eternal, to 
know thee the only true God, and Jefus Christ whom thou haft fent, ohn 17. 3. 
Whatever therefore we endeavour to know, it muft be with fubordina- 
tion tothe endeavour after this knowledge: And as far as is poffible, 
all other knowledge, and defire thereof, fhould be direéted to the im- 
provement of this Knowledge, or in order to it, and tothe end acquira- 
ble by ic. 

The fecond profitable and ufeful Object of our Knowledge, is , the 
the Knowledge of our felves: And nextto the Knowledge of Almigh- 
ty God, and his Will, and his Son, this Knowledge of our felves, {eems 
moft worthy of our endeavour : And therefore I have chofen this Sub-- 
jectfor my fearch and examination at thistime: For inthis Subject we 
fhall find all chofe Qualifications or Requifites before-mentioned , that 
commend any Subject to our Enquiry or Knowledge. : 

Of any one vilible Subject in the compafs of created Nature, there is 

none 
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none that we know and are acquainted with, that hath more worth and 
excellency nextto the great Creator of all things, and the holy Angels, 
and that which feems to be moft noble, the Image of the glorious God ; 
namely, the Univerfe, asit comprehends the Syfteme , Order and Excel- 
lencies of all created Beings, digefted into their feveral Ranks and Or- 
ders, and collected and put together into that glorious Frame of the Uni- 
verfe: Butasitisimpoffible for us, at leaft in this Life, by any meansto 
be acquainted withallthe Integrals of that glorious Structure, fome are 
in their nature imperceptible by our Senfe,; namely, the Spiritual Beings 
yea, andthe more refined parts of material Exiftences, which by reafon 
of their fubtilty, efcape our perception: Other parts thereof are {fo re- 
rote, that although they might in their own nature be perceived by Sentfe, 
yet they are at that remote diftance from us, that they elcape our Sight, 
though the moft aétive Senfe we have. And again, the vaft extent of the 
Univerfe is fuch, that though we might fucceffively fee the parts of it, 
yet itisnet phyfically poffible to fee it at one view ; and confequently im- 
poffible to fee at once that beautiful and glorious Image of the more beau- 
tiful and glorious God in its full complement reprefented in the entire 
Frame of the Univerle. 

Again, we cannot but fuppofe that there are divers Ranks of created 
Beings intermediate between the glorious God and Man, which far fur- 
pafs man in perfection of Nature and Operations, as the glorious Angels, 
and created Intelligences; ray poffibly there may be material Beings of a 
more refined fubftance, and endued with more advanced Forms than ours, 
Whoknows whether the Stars are not furnifhed with intelle@ual Crea- 
tures more excellent for their Subftance and Forms, than we Mortals 2 
Yea, and for ought we know, theStars themfelves may have Forms ap- 
propriate to them, of a more excellent frame than ours; though, as I 
have before faid, this exceeds our determination. 

But although thele things may be, yet we know not that they are ; 
and if they were, yet weare unacquainted with their natures and kinds ; 
only the reality of exiftence of Angelical Creatures, and created feparate 
Intelligences, and the poffibility of Nobler Creatures or Natures than 
ours, refiding in fome parts of the Univerfe, may teach us not to be fo 
over-prizing and over-valuing our felves, as to think that there are no 
other Creatures intermediate between God and Man, of a greater per- 
fectionthan Man. Wefeea multitude of Creatures between us and the 
loweft rank of Animals {pecifically and gradually one below another; and 
doubtlefs there are, or may be, many ranks of Beings intermediate between 
the glorious God and Mankind, that have fpecifical gradations one above 
another. 

But whatever may be faid touching thefe, yet certainly of all the vifi- 
ble Creatures that we are acquainted with, Man feems to havea very 
great Prerogative of excellence. And though he may not bear fo fair and 
fonoble an Image of the Divine Glory as the Univerfe in its full Syfteme 
and Order, or asthofe nobler Beings that are of a Rank and Nature above 
him, yet certainly he bears a greater meafure of the Divine Image, than 
any one vilible Creature weknows and fo far forth as we know: God 
himfelf affirms thus much of Man, that he created him after his own 


Image; which he fayes not of any of the Celeftial Bodies themfelves ; 
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Gex. 1. Mantherefore is a Creature, that of all vifible Creatures that we 
know, isthe noblett. 

We may obferve in the Creatures of a fubordinate rank tous, how 
the more inferiour and ignoble bear fomewhat of the Image of the fuperi- 
our, akind of thadow or adumbration of thofe perfections that in the fu- 
periour are more perfect, not only bya gradually, but {pecifically differing 
perfection. Wefeein fome Metals an Analogical relemblance of thole 
vital effects of Vegetables, growth, digeftion and augmentation that is 
more perfectly in Plants and perfect Vegetables: We fee in Vegetables a 
refemblance of Appetition, Election, Generation, and in fome of them 
an imperfect Image of that univerfal fenfe of Feeling which we find more 
perfectly in Animals: We find in Animals, elpecially fome of them, as 
Foxes, Dogs, Apes, Horfesand Elephants, not only Perception, Phan- 
tafieand Memory ( common to moft, if not all Animals ) but (omething 
of Sagacity, Providence, Difciplinablenefs, anda fomething like untoa 
Difcurfive Ratiocination , bearing an analogy, image or imperfect refem- 
blance of what we find, though in a degree, {pecitically more excellent 
in the humane Nature, infomuch that Porphiry , Plutarch, Sextus Empert- 
cus, Patriciws, and fome others have been bold to make reafonablenefs 
not the f{pecifical difference of the Humane Nature ; and fome latter per- 
fons would not have the Definition of a man to be C4uimal Rationale, 
without the addition of Religiofum, wherein he feems particularly to ex- 
ceed the Brutal Nature: Although in truth that which feems to be Rea- 
{on in the Brutes, 1s nothing elfe but the Image and Analogical reprefen- 
tation of that true Reafon that isin Man, asthe Water-gall is the Image, 
Shadow, or weak Reprefentation of the Rainbow. 

And we have reafonto think that that intellective and volitive power 
which isin Man, bears an Image and Reprefentation of the like power 
that isin Angels and feparate Intelligences, though neither of equality to 
that perfection thatisinthem, either in degree or kind. 

And although it were too great prefumption to think that there is 
any thing in any created Nature, that can bear any perfed refemblance 
of the incomprehenfible perfection of the Divine Nature (very Being it 
felf not predicating univocally touching him and any created Being and 
Intellect, and Will, as we attribute them to God, are, as we may reafo- 
nably think, not only of a Perfection infinitely tran{cending any created 
Intelleét and Will, but of another kind and nature from it) yet though 
we are not able to comprehend the excellence of the Divine Nature, we 
cannot frame unto our felves a conception of him without the notion 
of Intellect and Will, though infinitely perfect: It feems that thofe 
two great Faculties in us, bear a weak Analogy with, and Reprefenta- 
tion of the Divine Nature. And therefore in that refpeé , Man is the 
Imageand Reprefentation of the Glorious God, though the difproporti- 
on between him and this his Image, be infinitely more than the difpro- 
portion between Cefar and his Image upon his Coin, or the Sun in the 
Heaven, and the Shadow of him in a Bafon of Water. 

And in this refpect, the Humane Nature is a worthy and noble Objet 
of our Enquiry and Knowledge, becaufe here is the beft vifible Image 
of Almighty God that we can fully acquaint our felves with, next to 
him that was the Brightnels of the Fathers Glory, and exprefs Image 
of his perlon, Chrift Jefus our Lord. And 


And befides this relative confideration of the Humane Nature, with 
relation to thofe Beings thatare above him, Man 1s an excellent Objed of 
contemplation; foif we look upon him either abfolutely in himfelf, or 
with relation to Creatures of an inferiour nature , he 1s a worthy and 
noble object of our contemplation. , | 

If weconfider him abfolutely in himfelf, he is an Objet worthy of our 
contemplation ; he is admirable in excellent compofure and figuration of 
his Body, and in every part apart, and in the whole ftructure put toge- 
ther, admirable inthe Nature, Faculties, and Excellence of his Soul, ad- 
mirablein the conjunction of both together, admirable in all the opera- 
tions of Life, Senile, Intellect and Will, which he exercifethinthis {tate 
of conjun@ion and union, admirable in his production and generation, 
and admirable as to the condition of his Soul in its ftate of dilunion and 
feparation. The {peculations concerning him, are all full of great va- 
riety, curiofityand worth, becaute the Subject it felf is fuch. 

_ If we confider him with relation to other created Beings of an infe- 

riour nature; Firft, he comprehends all the excellencies that arein the 

inferiour ranks of Being, and that forthe moft part in a more excellent 

and perfect manner: The Life that is in Vegetables, and the operations of 
that Life; the Life and Senfe that is in Senfibles, and the excellent operatt- 

ons of them, all Senfation,Perception,Memory, Phantafie, Nutrition, with 

its feveral procefs,the faculties of Appetition, Paffion, Generation , The dif- 

pofition of Parts and Organs that are beft in any Animal,are to be found in 

the difpofition,order and texture of the Body of man ; and wherein it differs, 

it differs with much advantage and prelation overthe ftructure of the Bodies 

of Animals, fo that the knowledge of Man gives us a full account of 
the excellence of others, either Animals or Vegetables: He that well 

knows Man, knows whatfoever is excellent in the Anima! or Vegetable 

Nature. Secondly, Befides thefe Excellencies common eitherto the Ve- 

getable or Animal Niture, and Man, there are certain excellencies fu- 

peradded to the Humane Nature, certain {pecifical prelations in his Body, 

the Structurc, Pofture, Beauty and Majefty thereof, certain {pecifical ex- 

cellencies and ulefulnelS in fome of his Organs, the difpofition of his 

Hand, Brain, Nerves and other Integrals: Again, the {pecifical Excel- 

lencies of his Soul inthole greatand admirable Faculties of Intelleét and 

Will; Of all which in theirdue time: Sothat he that ts well acquainted 

with, and knows Man, knows whatloever is excellent inthe Vegetable © 
and Animal Nature, and muchmore. 

So that uponthe whole account, we have a Noble and Worthy Ob- 
jectof our Contemplations, in the contemplation of Man. 

2. Inthecontemplation of Man we have an Object that doth not over- 
much confound us with its exceflive multiplicity ; and yer it doth not fa- 
tiate, nor proves ingrateful for want of futhcient variety: Touching 
the former of thefe, it hath been before obferved, that he that goes about 
to makethe whole Univerte and allthe feveral parts thereot the butinefs 
of his Enquiry, as he fhall find that there are many things therein that he 
cannot comeat, or make any dilcovery of, fo among thole parts of the 
Univerfe that are objected to a greater dilcovery of our Senfes, the mul- 
tiplicity ts fo great, that a man of the moft equal and firm confticution, 
mutt defpair of Lite enough to make a fatisfactory, particular and deep en- 
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quiryinto them: Butthe Objectin handis but one; it isMan, and the 
Nature of Man. 

I confefs it is true, that he that hall make it his bufinefs torakeinas it 
were, by way of a common place, allthole things that may be taken up 
under this confideration, and follow all thofe Lines that concenter inthis, 
or almoft any other the moft fingle piece of Contemplation, will make 
this Subject large cnough, and upon that account may be drawn in al- 
moft allthings imaginable: We find in the confideration of the Humane 
Nature, aSubftance, a Body, a Spirit: We find the feveral Objeéts of 
his Senfes, Light, Cclour, Sound, and infinite more: He that upon 
this account will take in the diftiné and large confiderations of thefe 
and the like Appendices to Humane Nature, in their full amplitude, will 
have a large Plain, that will more than exhauft his Life, before hecome 
to the Subject it felf whichhedefignes. Again, there is an infinite mui- 
titude of collateral confiderations that yet are relative to man; hither 
comes all the confiderations of Theology, Phyfick, Natural Philofo- 
phy, Politicks, the confiderations of Speech, Government, Laws, of 
Hiltory, Topography , of Arts, of thofe Sciences that relate to the 
Senfes, of Opticks, Mufick, and infinite more; for all thefehavea rela- 
tion to Man, and ave like fo many Lines drawn from feveral Objects that 
{ome way relateto him, andconcenter in him; and he that fhall make it 
his bufinefs to follow all thofe Lines totheir urmoft, fhall make the con- 
templation of Man almoft as large as the contemplation of the whole Uni- 
verle. 

When I fay therefore the contemplation of Man is the contemplation 
of afingle Objet, I mean, when it is kept into thofe fingle bounds of 
Man in his own {pecifical Nature, and under the phyfical contemplation 
of his Nature, Parts and Faculties, as they are appropriate unto him. 
And then it is a Subject that we may poflibly make fome progre(S in its 
contemplation and conception within the period of the time, that by the 
ordinary time of Life, andthe permiffion of neceffary avocations, a man 
may employ in {uch a contemplation. 

And yet fecondly, though inthis reftrained notion, the Subje@ feems 
to be reftrained and fingle, we fhall find it no very narrow Subje@; but 
there will be bufinefs enough init to employ our Faculty, and to take up 
thattime, which either more neceflary, or more imporunate thoughts or 
employments will allow us; and variety enough to entertain our thoughts 
with delight, contentation and ufefulnefs. 

3. The Third Commendation of this Obje& to our contemplation, is 
this, that therein we have more opportunity of certainty and true know- 
ledge of the Objeét enquired into, than wecan have in any other Object, 
at leaft of equal ule, worth and value: Many excellent things thereare 
in Nature, which were very well worth our Knowledge, but yet, as 
hath been faid, either by reafon of their remotenefs from us, unacceffible- 
nels to them, fubtilty and imperceptiblenefs to us, either are not at all 
fufpected to be, orare not fo much as within any of our Faculties to ap- 
prehend or difcover what they are, or in cafe we have any conception 
that there may be fomething of that kind , yet our Notions touching 
them , are but products of Imagination and Phantafie, or at beft, very 
faint, weak, ungrounded and uncertain conjeétures, and fuchas we 
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cin never prove to the fatisfaction of others or our telves, 

Our Senfe is the beft evidence that we have in Nature, touching 
the exiftence of corporeal things without us, and where that is nat pol: 

fibly to be exerciled, we are naturally at a great uncertainty whether 
things are, or whatthey are. Now the Underftanding perceives or un- 
derftands things by the affiftance of Senfe in adouble manner. 1. It et- 
ther perceives them immediately, as being immediately objected to, and 
perceptible to the Senfe, as I perceive the Sun and the Stars by my 
fight ; I find that there is a Body hard or gentle,or hot or cold, by my Touch, 
and accordingly my Underftanding judgeth of them: Or fecondly, though 
the Senfe perceive not the Object immediately, yet it doth reprefent certain 
{enfible effets or operations, and though by thole effects or operations the 
Underftanding doth not immediately conclude any thing elfe to be, but 
what the Sen(e thus feels or fees ; yet the Underftanding fometimes by rati- 
ocination,and fometimes by the Memory doth infer and conclude fomething 
elfe to be befides what the Senfe immediately reprefents either as the caule 
or the concomitant of it, and dothas forcibly and truly conclude the thing 
to be, and alfo fometimes what the nature of that caufe or concomitant 
is, as if it werefeen by the Eye, or felt by the Hand. 

Ido not fee, nor by any Senfe perceive the quiet, undifturbed Ait ; 
yet becaufeI do feethat a Bladder, that was before Haccid, doth {well by 
the reception of that which I fee not, I doastruly and certainly con- 
clude that thereis fucha fubtil Body which we call Air, as if I could fee 
it as plainas I feethe Water: Idonot feethe Animal or Vital Spirits, nei- 
ther canthey, by reafon of their fubtiltry and volatilenefs, be difeovered 
immediately, to the Senfe,; yet when I fee that forcible motion of the 
Nerves and Mutcles, Ido as certainly conclude, there are fuch Inftrumeats 
which the Soul ufeth forthe performance of thofe motions, as if I faw 
them: 1 come into a Room wherethere 1s no vifible or tangible Fire, 
yet I find by my Senie the Smoke alcending, I do as forcibly conclude 
that Fireis or hath been near, asif Ifaw it; becaule my tenfible experi- 
enceand memory tells methey are concomitant. Upon the fame account 
iris, that when my Senfe and fenfible experience fhews me that thefe and 
thefe effects there are, and that they are fucceflively generated and cor- 
rupted, though my eye fees not that God that firft made thofe things, yet 
my Senfe having fhewed methefe fenfible Objects, and the ftate and vi- 
ciflitude of them, my Underftanding doth truly conclude that all this 
viciffitude of things muft terminate in a firlt caufle of things, withas 
great evidence and conviction, as if my Senfe could immediately fee or 
aes him: Sothatinthe ordinary way of Nature, and without the 

elp of divine Revelation, allour certainty of things natural, begins at 
our Senfes; namely, the immediate fenfeof the things themiclves, or the 
fenfeof thole effects and operations which after by the help of the Under- 
{tanding are carried up to the difcovery of things not perceptible by Senfe 
immediately. 

Now theré may be many things in Nature unto which we can have net- 
ther of thefe acceflions of Senfe: How many Stars are now ditcovered 
by the Telefcope, which were never before known, becaule not percei- 
ved by Senfe? And how many more there may be, which arenot vi- 


fible tous by that help, we cannot yet know till that difcovery: We 
E) 2 cannot 
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cannot know what the extent of the Univerle is, whether there be any 
Worlds without the compafs of this ,;. whether the Heavenly Bodies are 
inhabited, and with what Creatures: We cannot know the Nature, Con- 
ftitution, Faculties of created and feparate Intelligences, nor the manner of 
their 244, Motion, Intelleétion, mutual Intercourfe, or detection of their 
Minds: Thefe things are out of the reach of our Senfe either mediately, 
orimmediately ; and confequently without the help of Divine Revelation, 
we can never upon a natural account, come to any certaintyin them; 
or the moft we can otherwile know, is by confidering the reflexed aéts of 
our Underftanding, whereby we know many aéts of our own minds and 
Soul, which are not perceptible to our external Senfes; and upon that ac- 
count, we may think that there their perception may be.fomething ana- 
logical: But Man isan Object of greateft vicinity to himfelf, and hath 
thereby , and by other contributions, the beft opportunity to know and 
underftand himfelf withthe greateft certainty and evidence. 

And yet it cannot be denied, that notwithftanding this great proximity 
of Man to himlelf, yea, and notwithftanding the many and great 
Effayes, Attempts, Enquiries and Obfervations that have been madein 
all fucceflions of Ages, by men of excellent Parts, Learning and Induftry, 
we ftill remain, and are like ftillto remain ignorant of many things of 
importance concerning our felves: Thegreatand wile God whole Glo- 
ry it ts toconceal a matter, having lodged many things in the Humane 
Nature, and Fabrick, and Confticution thereof {o fecretly and fo clofely, 
that notwithftanding the Experience and Obfervation of near 6000 years, 
and the fearch and induftry of the beft Judgments in all Ages, and the 
clofe proximity of Man to himlelf, there are very many things in our 
Nature, whereof we neither can, and probably never fhall be able to 
give any account to our felves or others, with any evident, nay with any 
tolerable certainty; as if the Divine Wildom meant hereby to give to 
the Children of Men an inftance to keep them humble, that cannot find 
out the certainty of what they hourly moft intimately converfe withal ; 
and an indication of his own profound and infinite Wifdom, that can 
thus keep fecret thofe things, which in regard of their proximity to us, 
we have great opportunity to know. | 

And of this nature are many things which we know to be, but we 
cannot give our felves any fufficient explication of the manner or reafon 
of them. Weare certain we have a vital, aétive Principle in us, by 
which we fee, underftand, remember; which we call theSoul. But 
whence that Soul comes, or how, and when, and in what manner it is 
united to the Body, whether it be extended with the Body, or indivifi- 
ble, and in every point of the Body, how and in what manner it exer- 
cifeth its nobler aéts of Intelleétion and Volition, or how far forth it 
ftands in need of the Organs aQually to exert any of thofe operations ; or 
how far forth it doth or may exert them without it: how orby what 
means the species not only of fenfible Objects, but even of Notions of the 
Mind are preferved in the Memory without confufion and diffipation, 
notwithftanding lapfe of time, and intervention of infinite variety of 
Objeéts: whether it be the fame individual principle that exercifeth the 
acts of Intelleftion, and likewife of Senfe and Vegetation ; and if itbe, 
what become of thefe Faculties fubfervient toa temporal Life, inthe ftate 
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of feparation of the Soul: where it is that theexercile of Senfe is perfor- 
med whetherinthe Brain, or by the Soul, by the mediation of the Spi- 
rits inthe extremity of the Nerves; and if the former, how the Species 
of Vifibles are carried through thofe dark Caverns between the Orgaxz and 
ccrebellam , fappoled to be the Seat of the common Senfe, Thefe and 
many more difficulties, fcarce explicable with any fufficient certainty, 
do occur in the little Shop of the Fabrick of Humane Nature. We 
mutt not therefore think, that becaufe of this nearnefsto our felves, all 
the Phenomena of our Nature can be rendred as evidently explicable as we 
do or may underftand the Fabrick of our Hand by Anatomical Diffection. 

But though this vicinity of our felves to our felves, cannot give us 
the full proipeét of all the Intrigues of our Nature, yet we have thereby, 
and by other opportunities, much more advantage to know our felves, 
than to know other things without us, and by that opportunity of know- 
ing of our felves, to know the truthor falfhood, or analogy of very ma- 
ny things without us, which otherwile could not be fo well known or ex- 
plicated. | 

1, We have hereby an opportunity to know the Conftitutions, Frame 
and Order of our Bodies: It is true, the great advance of the practice 
and skillof Anatomy hath laid open to ocular infpeétion the Fabrick of 
the Bodies, as well of Brutes and Birds, as Mens; and therein they feem 
to be equally obvious toour knowledge: But a Brute or a Man are ano- 
ther thing, when they arealive, from what theyare whendead: Ana- 
tomy can giveus the Pofition, Frafnc, Situation, Figure and connexion 
of all the feveral Integrals of the Body of Man or Beaft ; butit is the living 
Mans obfervation of himfelf, that muft give account of thofe Vital mo- 
tions that are in the Body when living; as the Pulfations of the Heart, 
the Circulation of the Blood, the Communication of the Parts, the Con- 
eruity or Difagreement between my Nature and other things varioufly 
qualified: The Humor that feparates, divides, attenuates and digefts 
the Nourifhment, the feveral exertions of the feveral Organs relating to 
their feveral Functions, the things that impede or advance the vital or 
fenfible operations in aman, whatimpreflions are made upon the Blood 
and Spirits bythe feveral paffions of the Mind, what things increale or 
advance the Spirits, what diforderor difcompofe them, the immediate 
and agil fubfervience of the Spirits to the Empire of the Mind or Soul. 
Thefeand infinite more touching the Body, aredifcoverable by Obferva- 
tion , and by rio other Obfervation , fo well as by a mans Obfervation 
of himfelf. 7 

3. We have hereby an opportunity to know much more of the Na- 
ture, Operations and other things relating to our Souls, than we can 
touching other things or Natures. There hath been much Difpute 
among Learned men, concerning the manner of the Intellection of 
Spirits and Intelligences; and by others, touching the knowledge of 
Brutes, touching their remembring Faculty, whether they havea kiad 
of Difcurfive Faculty, which fome call Reafon,; whether they do pre- 
{cind or abftraé touching their Voyces; how far they are fignificantr, 
and whether they intentionally fignife by them, how far their Animal 
motions are fpontaneous, or meerly mechanical, and which are of one 
kind, which of another , or whether, as Des Cartes would have it, allare 
purely Mechanical, Many 
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Many vain things have been aflerted by men that would be counted 
eminent Wits; but without debating in this place the truthof any of 
thefe things , itis nomarvel if we are toleck what are the manner of 
thefe operations of abftrac Spirits or Brutes ; we carinot know them, unle(s 
we wereinthem, foastobe acquainted with their inward motions, or at 
leaft, unlefs they had fome fuch way of communicating their Perceptions 
and Phantafms unto us, as we have toour felves, or one to another: But 
whatever canbe known of them, we may eafily by infpeing and obfer- 
ving our felves, know much concerning our own Souls and the operati- 
ons of them: Wemay know that we haveaprinciple within, which 
we do, as it were, feel diftiné from our Bodies, whereby wethink, and 
we know we think ; whereby we do difcurfively, and by way of ratioci- 
nation deduce one thing from another, whereby we ablftract, divide and 
define, whereby we have notions of things which were never derived 
to us by Senfe, as the Subftance orthe Swé/fratum of thofe Accidents of 
things which are derived tousby our Senfe; whereby wedo correct the 
errors of our Senfe, and judge otherwife touching things reprefented, than 
the Senfe reprefentsthem. The Senfe reprefents the Sun no bigger than 
a Bufhel; there is fomewhat within us tells, and that truly, that it is 
bigger thanthe Earth, becaufe we find Diftance diminifheth the appea- 
rance of Bodies: Our Senfe tells us that the reprefentation in the Looking- 
Glafs, hath all the motions, the bulk, figure, colout of that corporeal 
Moles it reprefents, and reprefentsthe fame under all the renditions of a 
Body, as it doth the thing it felf refle&&d5 but there is that within tells us, 
and that truly, thatit is but ameerfhadow, and no teal Sabffratum under 
that appearance of any fuch corporeal Atoles: We do moft certainly 
know that there is that within us, that doth exercile a rational Empire 
over our paffions and fenfual appetite, that believes , hopes and ads in 
order to ends that refpect another Life than that of Senfe, We do find, 
as it were, the principal feats of thefe operations, we feel our felves to 
underftand in our Head, and that we will, andrefolve, and love, and hate, 
and pity in our Heart, almoft as plainly as we find our felves fee with 
our Eyes, or hear with our Ears: I feel the propenfions and inclinati- 
ons of my Mind as really as Ifeelmy B&dy to be cold or warm. I find 
in my felf that this inward principle doth exert many of its actions inten- 
tionally and purpofely ; Irefolve and caft about to remember things that I 
would remember ; I caft about for all circumftances that may revive my 
Memory or Reminifcence: When I command any Mutcle of my moft 
remote Limb to move, it doth it inan inftant,; in the moment I will ic; 
and hereby I underftand the motions of my Mind are no way Mechani- 
cal, thoughthe motion of the Mufcle be fuch; I move, ride, run, or 
fpeak, becaufe I will doit, without any other phyfical impulfe upon me, 
and when I fee many analogal motions in Animals, which though I 
cannot call them voluntary, yet I fee them {pontaneous; I have reafon 
to conclude that thefe in their principle are not fimply mechanical, al- 
though a Moufe-trap, or —47chitas his Dove moved mechanically, from 
an artificial principle. And becaufel find that the remoreft Mufcle in my 
Body moves at the command of my Will, and fince I fee the energy of 
my Soul in every particle of my Body, though not ufing intellectual 
actions inevery part, yet ufing fome that are imperate, as Local — 
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{ome that are natural and involuntary, asthe Pulleof my Heart, the Cir- 
culation of my Blood, my Digeltion, Sanguification, Diftributioa, Aug 
mentation: And becaufe atthe fametime I underftand, coniider, deter- 
mine, fpeak, walk, digeft, and exercile, as well intelectual, imperate 
and involuntary actions, and all from the fame vital Principle, though 
operating differently in feveral Faculties and Operations: I therefore ex- 
perimentally feel that my Soul, though it hath the refidence of the exer- 
cife of his nobler Faculties in my Head and Heart, yet it pervades my 
whole Body, and exercifeth Vital Offices, proportionate to the Exigences 
or Ule of every part, the Flefh, the Bones, the Blood, the Spirits, Nerves, 
Veins, Arteries, Seminal Parts, andthis I feel to be through my whole 
Body, andif I find any part of my Body be {o mortified as it becomes 
like arotten Branch of a Tree, whether it be Nerveor Joint, whereby 
that principle cannot communicate it felf toit, it putrifies and corrupts, 
and is not participant of the motion or influence derived from my Soul , 
becaufe it is now no longer in it toquickenit. And asI find my whole 
Body the Province or Territory of my Soul, in which it univerfally aéts 
according to the different organization and ule of every part, fo Ifnd 
that my Soul, as to its fubftantial exiftence, 1s confined within the pre- 
cinéts of it, anddoth not phyfically aét without it, and by all chis I learn, 
that my Soul, if it be a Spirit, may be circumlcribed within the compats 
of adeterminatefpace, that though it bea Spirit, vet its operations while 
itisin the Body, may be, if not altogether, yet ina great mealure, or- 
ganical, Tunderftand, remember and reafon better in my health, than in 
my fickne(S; and better in my riper years, than when I was a Child, and 
had my organical Parts lefs digelted and inconcocted: Andthough it bea 
Spirit, yetI findit is no inconvenience to have fome analogy, at leaft of 
co-extenfion, with my Body. Andalthough it may be a fimple Spirit, 
and univocally andeflentially the fame, as wellin my Toe, as my Head, 
yet according to the variety of the difpofition and organization of the {e- 
veral parts of my organical Body, it exercifeth variety of operations , 
the fame Soul that underftands in the Brain, and feesinthe Eye, and hears 
inthe Ear. neither underftands, hor fees, nor hears in the Fingers, bur 
moves and feels. 

Thele and many {uch Perceptions I have touching that principle of Lite, 
Senlfe and Intellection within me, andof theleI have as great acertainty 
as poflibly Ican have of anything in the world. Firft, Although I cannot 
immediately have any immediate fight of my Soul, or of its unmediate 
operations, orinternaladtings, yet Ll fenfibly fee and feel the effects there- 
of with as great an evidence and demonftration that itis{uch, as if Iiaw 
the Principle it felf, and itsimmediate operations. I fenfibly fee and feel 
that my Hindor Foot movesupon the command of that principle within 
me: And when that principle is removed by a total deprivation, as 
Death; or byapartial deprivation, as in a mortified Limbor Member ; 
or by atemporary fulpenfion, asinan Apoplexy or Deligutum Animi; Lam 
{ure there is no fuch motion, becaufe that principle is ablent in Death, 
or itsoperation fulpended in cafe of fuch Difeales: It was therefore a 
principle that was within, diltinét from my Body, that while ic was 
there, exertedthis Empire, and was obeyed in it. Secondly, In tho!s 
actings of my Soul, which arenet in themfelves perceptible by any fenh- 
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ble effeé, yet I have as firmand certain an evidence that they are fuch, 
as if [had afenfible perception of them: WhenI think, or underftand, 
or remember, or abitract , ordivide, or define, or purpofe, or will, itis 
moft certain thefe effects or intrinfick operations of my mind are not pof 
fibly perceptible by my fight, or hearing, or tafte, or fmell, or feeling ; 
they are objects of fuch a nature, that fall mot under any perception of 
any of thofe Senfes; yet [amascertain, if not much more certain, that 
Ido think, or remember, or abftraG, or reafon, or refolve, or will, as 
that I hear, or fee, or feel, and I doas certainly know beforeI write, 
whatIam now writing, that Ithink or reafon touching thethings Iam 
writing, or that I refolveor purpofe to write them, as I am certain that 
I have writtenthem when I have written them; for the motions of my 
mind are as certainly obvious to aperceptioninme anfwerable to them 
(whichI call the reflex aé& of the Soul, or cheturning of the intelle@ual 
eye inward upon its own adtions ) as the motions or rather paflions of my 
Senfe are certainly obvious to my Senfe; I feethe Object, and I perceive 
that I fee it: Andtherefore though he was a little too pofitive that {aid, 
Ego cogito, was, aS it were, the primum cognitum, yet certainly herein he 
was irrefragably true, that there cannot be anything more certain and 
evident toa manthat thinks, than that he doth think, and yet that Think- 
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yet afarther oppors.nity of very much certainty in that knowledge that 
aman may have of himfelf, and of thofe things concerning himfelf; 
by that conver!ztion, by the help of fpeech orfignsthat he hath, or may 
have with other men. Man only, of all vifible Creatures, having this 
priviledgeof communicating his thoughts and cenceptions by inftituted 
figns of speech or writing; and by this aman acquires a threefold fuper- 
added certainty of what he may or doth know concerning himlelf ; 
Namely, 

1. Hethereby knows that there 1s a f{pecifical Identity between him and 
other men, andthat they agree in one common rational Nature ; for by 
mutual fpeech we find that we have both alike an intellective, difcurfive 
Faculty , as I do reafon, fo doth he; as I divide, define, abftract, pur- 
pofe, determine, will, fo doth he ule the:like operations of his Mind 
and although oftentimes intereft and milapprehenfion make us differ in 
our conclufion, yet he endeavours to maintain his Conclufion by the 
like method of Reafon and difcurfive Ratiocination as Ido; and moft 
times when prejudice and mifapprehenfions are removed, that which 
feems realonable to him, feems fo to me; whereby it appears that we 
concenter in one common Nature, and thatthe Principle of Reafon and 
Reafonable Soul is common tous both, and that we meet in one common 
rational Nature. 

2. He likewife knows that as they concenter in one common rational 
Nature, foevery one of that Speczes, hath yet an individual Principle of 
his own, that individuates, and perfonally difcriminates one from ano- 
ther: For till we mutually communicate our thoughts by inftituted 
figns, heknowsnot what I think or purpofe, nor I what he thinks or 

urpofeth. | 
; 2 This adds a certainty to me that I am not deceived in thofe re- 
fleGtions that I make upon my felf, and the colle@ions I make = 
thems; 
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them, for ast do find Ithink, I reafon, abftract, divide, define, purpofe, 
fo I find by the help of Speech and Signs that he hath the very like in- 
ternal operations; and as Ido find that thole do arile from a principle 
different and diftiné from that moles Corporea which I have, fo I find that 
he hath the fame perception of the original of thefe internal operations, 
and attributes themto a Principle in him diftioct fromthe Body: So that 
if I might have any imaginable doubt of thofe reflexed perceptions which 
I have touching thofe appropriate operations of my own Mind, I am 
confirmed in them, becaufe I find the like perceptions in all the men 
I converle with. And thus far touching the third Commendable in the 
-fearch of our felves, namely, Certainty and Evidence. 

4. The fourth advantage of this fubject and the knowledge thereof is, 
the profit and ufefulnefs thereof: Next to the knowledge of Almighty 
God , and our Bleffed Saviour, and the Sacred Scriptures , there is not any 
fubje& in the World that is more neceflary and uleful to be known than 
the Humane nature, with thofe incidents that do neceflarily fall into 
that confideration, and of all the knowledge that relates to man, there 
is nothing of greater moment or ule to be known than Man under the 
Phyfical notion of his Body and Soul, and both united together. And 
the ufefulnefs of this Confideration diftributes it felf into thele two 
_ kinds, Ulfefulnefs in reference to Speculation or Knowledge ,.and Ule- 
fulnefs in relation to Practice or Exercife. 

1. Touching the Speculative Ulefulnefs there is this to be faid, that 
there is inthe contemplation of Man a means of dilcovery and explication 
of very great and momentous truths. And although poffibly the very 
fame truths may be elicited, and in fome meafure explicated by parallel 
Phenomena in the contemplation of Animals, yet they are more clearly 
and eminently evidenced in the contemplation of Man, who, by how 
much the more excellent and noble a Creature he is above Brutes , and 
by how much he isthe more oblervable to himfelf than they can be, by 
fo much the more ufeful and excellent is the knowledge of himlelf, 

Now thefe Speculative truths which I fhall chule to inftance in fhall 
be thele. . 

1. The due contemplation of the Humane nature doth by a neceffary 
connexion and chain of Caules, carry us up to the unavoidable acknow- 
ledgement of the Deity; becaufe it carries every thinking man to an 
original of every fucceflive individual thereof by a courle of generation, 
rill it come to a common Parent of the whole Specres, the immediate 
workmanthip of the Glorious God. 

2. Conlequently, it gives every confidering man a found and full con- 
viction that the efficient of this firft Parent of Mankind, is a moft wile, 
mott powerfuland beneficent Being. For the true profpect of the Humane 
Fabrick in its effential and integral parts, in thefabrick of his Body, and the 
faculties and operation of his Soul muft needs convince any man of ordi- 
nary reafon, that can obferve but clear and evident contequences, that 
the Efficient that firft made this firft root of Mankind was not only an 
intelligent Being , but a Being of molt admirable Power, Wifdom, and 
Goodnels ; for fuch this effect doth neceffarily declare its Efficient to be. 

3. As the contemplation of the Origination of the Speczes of Mankind 


gives us an aflurance of the Exiftence of the firft Caufe, and of his Atri 
E butes 
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bute of Wifdom, Power, and Goodnefs; fo the contemplation of the 
fecondary origination of Mankind, or the produdtion of the Individuals 
by generation gives us an evidence of the like power, wifdom , and good- 
nels of God, and a little Emblem of the Divine Power in the Creation 
of the World. Any man that attentively confiders the progrels of the 
generative produétion of mankind, will find, that this goodly and noble 
Creature called Man hath its gradual formation and complement from 
a {mall, almoft imperceptible vital principle, which by the Divine infti- 
tution is endued with fuch a regular, orderly, and unerring power, that 
from moft inconfiderable and unlikely materials builds up gradually the 
goodly frame of the Body, cloaths it lelf with it, and exercileth an admi- 
rable Oeconomy over it: And this itdoth not by fucha kind of choice, 
deliberation and forecaft as the Watch-maker makes his Watch ; for as 
yet this vital rational principle doth not exerciie an actual ratiocination 
or difcurfive deliberation, neither hath thofe organs of Heart , and Brain, 
and Spirits, and Veffels (by the help of which we exercife our Ads of 
Reafon ) till it hath made and framed them. And yet this admirable 
Frame is immediately wroughr by this little particle which we call the 
Soul, and moulded, formed and perfected with an incomparable and uner- 
ring dexterity, skill, elegance, and curiofity more and greater than the 
eon exquifite Artift can fhew in the moft polifhed piece of Artificial 
work. 

Now if this little fpark of Life that in this work of generation and for- 
mation is Vicarius.Dez, the Inftrument of his power and wifdom; if this 
little imperceptible -drcheus is endowed by the Divine power, wildom, 
and inftitution with this admirable, regular, and effective power out of 
fo {mall , inconfiderable and unlikely materials to mould up and fafhion 
the goodly Fabrick of Humane Nature, and to perfect it for a complete 
habitation for it felf, wherein to exercife its moft excellent ceconomy and 
operations ; if this Pufillus diving lucis radius, ex tastilla cy tam imprebabilt 
materte particula mirandam nature humane fabvicam tam affabre , eleganter, 
cy inerrabundé formaverit, lf we find in fo fmall a particle of a created 
Being this admirable energy, why fhould we make a queftion whether 
that God that at firft gave this admirable energy to the Soul to frame fo 
goodly a piece out of matter fo near to nothing, fhould not have power to 
create a World of matter out of nothing. 

2. Again, fince I do fee as plainly as I fee my Paper that I now write 
upon, that this fabrication of the Humane Body is the immediate work 
of a Vital principle that prepareth, difpofeth, digefteth, diftributeth and 
tormeth the firft rudiments of the Humane nature when it is no bigger 
than a little Bean; that afterwards gradually augmenteth and perfecteth 
it to the goodly complement of a Man: And the famething I fee in the 
firft rudiments of all generations as well vegetable as anjmal. It doth 
give to me (notwithf{tanding all the bold confidence and conjectures of 
Epicuras , and thofe that follow him as far as for fhame they durft) I fay 
it doth give me not only an undeniable evidence, but an exemplar in ana- 
Jogy and explication, that the coalition of the goodly frame of the Univerfe 
was not the product of chance, or fortuitous concourfe of particles of 
matter, nor the fingle effect of matter and motion; bur of the moft wife 
and powerful ordination of the moft wife and glorious God, who thus 
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ordered the World, and infticuted that Rule, Order, or Law which we call 
Nature to be the Law of its future being and operation; if I fee that the 
Coagmentation of a Man, nay of a Chicken or a grain of Wheat is not 
by calualty, but the wife and powerful God hath committed the Coag- 
mentation, Difpofition, and Formation thereof to their Seminal Princi- 
ples, tazquam Vicartis cy fubftitutis Divint Naminus Laftrumentis , as it were 
to Vicegerents and fublervient Inftruments of the Deity: I have no 
reafon to think that the goodly Frame of the Univerle was the produion 
of Chance, or Accident, or bare Matter, or its cafual motion or modifi- 
cation thereot;, but that the fame was the Contrivance and Work of the 
Great, Wile, and Glorious God, asa Work ina great mealure anfwerable 
to the Excellency of fuch an Efficient. 

3. Again, I find a fort of Men that pretend to much feverity of Wit, 
and would be thought too wife to be impofed upon by Credulity, where 
they think they have not evidence enough of Senfe or Reafon to convince 
them, that would be thought to be Men above the common rate; thefe 
have gone about, asfaras they durlt, to exclude God out of the World, 
and pity thofe Men as troubled with Credulity, and of weak Parts, that 
believe the Regiment of Divine Providence, a bufinefs that they think, 
or pretend to think may be madeufe of to impofe upon the weaker part 
of Mankind, think it a FiG@ion, and fuch as ts utterly inexplicable to the 
fatisfaction of a reafonable and impartial judgment. Now the due con- 
templation of the Hamane Nature, and that Oeconomy that the Active 
Principle in it ordinarily called the Soul doth exercife therein to my Un- 
derftanding, gives me both a reafonable evidence of the Divine Providence 
governing the World, and a fair explication of it to me. 

I mean not inthis place to examine the truth or falficy of the Plurality 
of Subordinate Forms, or whether there be two or three diftin@ Sub- 
ftantial Forms or Souls in Man, whereby he 1s Wvens, Sentiens, & Intel- 
ligens ; for they are proper for a farther Examination in their proper place : 
But at prefent I do{uppofe , that that one Soul, whereby Man is conftitu- 
ted in Effe Honinis, is the fingle Principle of all his operations of Life, 
Senfe, and Intellection, becaufe, as to this purpofe which I am now upon, 
it comes all to one whether there be a Unity or Plurality of Subordinate 
Forms, or of Souls in the Humane Nature. 

I fay therefore, in the Humane Fabrick we may obferve two kinds of 
Forms, if Imay fo call them; the one, the Forza Corporis, as {uch where- 
by it hath thole Properties or Operations which are common to Bodies 
of the like make or compofition ; whereby 1¢ 1s weighty and defcends as 
other Bodies, it is figured, it hath dimenfions and qualities common to 
other Bodies; ic hath in it fome parts more adtive and fiery , others more 
paflive and waterifh , orearthy, it hath its tendencies to corruption and 
diffipation ; And though after the feparation of the Soul from the Body, 
ic perchance lofeth fome of thofe particular Qualities, Figurations and 
Properties that it had before , yet it retaineth many of them; for many of 
thefe Proprieties of a Body as fuch, do not depend upon the Specifical Form 
of the Humane Nature as fuch: Again, there is in this Body a certain 
Aétive Specifical Form , whereby it 1s conftituted in Effe Hominis, which 
hathinit, anddoth communicate tothe Body certain operations {pecifical 
to it; by this he exerc#fech thofe operations which either flow from or 
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are communicated by that Form, as Life, Senfe, Intellection, Volition, 
and the like: And though Life and Senfe be common to Man and Brutes, 
and thetr operations in many things alike , yet by this Form he lives the 
Life of a Man and not of a Brute, and hath the Senfe of a Man and not 
of a Brute: For there is no fuch thing as Avimal, or Vivens , not deter- 
mined unto fome particular Speczes, as there is no fuch thing as a Man not 
determined tn fome individual: For Univerfals are but Notions and 
Entia Rationis, having their exiftence only in the under{ftanding power, 
and not in reality. 

And thefe Operations and Faculties of Humane Life, Humane Senfe; 
and Humane Underftandiag and Volition flow not from the corporeal 
Moles , but from {ome other active regent Principle that refides in the 
Body, and governs it whiles it lrves, which we call the Soul. And therefore 
although the corporeal AZoles after forme kinds of Deaths retain the fame 
bulky Integrals, the fame Figure, Colour, and many other accidents; yet 
the Soul being removed , the Faculties and Operations of Life, Senile, 
and Intelleétion ceafe from that oles corporea, and are no longer 
in It. 

This Principle of Life, Senfe, and Intelleétion in Man called the Soul, 
hath the Body as its Province and Dzffricfus, wherein it exercifeth thefe 
Faculttes and Operations: and we fhall find the Actions which are per- 
formed by it inthe Body are of three kinds or natures; 1. Some are im- 
manent , and not terminated immediately in any external or corporeal 
action. 2. Someare tranfientand {pontaneous, termiaating in the Body, 
or fome parts or motions thereof. 3. Some tranfient, but involuntary, 
and exercifed and terminated in or upon the Body. | 

Thefe feem to be the feveral kinds of Actions of the Soul, at leaft 
relating to the Regiment and Oeconomical Government of the Soul upon 
the Body. : 

re The internal and immanent Faculties and Aéts of the reafonable 
Soul (befides thofe of Common Senfe, Phantafie, Memory, Paffion and 
Appetite, common to Men and inferiour Animals ) are Intellect and Will ; 
and the proper Acts of the Intelled are Intellection, Deliberation, and 
Determination or Decifion: The proper A@s of the Will are Volition, 
Nolition , Choice, Purpofe or Refolution, and Command in relation to 
Subordinate Faculties: And although there be many actings both of the 
Intellect and Will that are relative to other things or objects than what 
immediately concern the Microcofm it felf; yet the principal part of that 
analogical Providence that the Soul exercifeth in relation to the Micro- 
cofm or Humane Compofitum are Intellection, Deliberation, and Deternti- 
nation in the Underftanding ; and Choice, Volition, Nolition, and Pur- 
pofe in the Will, and thefe do or fhould regularly precede all thofe impe- 
rate Acts of the Soul that relate to the Compofitum: Before I write, or {peak, 
or go a journey, or eat, or any the like action, there is the deliberation 
of the Underftanding, whether I fhall do this action; the decifion of the 
Underftanding, that it is fittobedone; the choice of the Will to do it, 
the purpofe of the Will that it fhallbe done: And although many times 
the diftinétion of thele feveral procedures of the Soul do not always appear 
diftinét, efpecially in {udden or ordinary actions, which feem to have but 
one actantecedent to the thing done, namely, the willing of it to bedone; 
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yet in actions of weight and importance all thefe have their diltin& order 
and procedure. For althoughin the molt incomprehenlible and perfec 
Will of Almighty God there 1s no fuch fucceflion of procedure, yet in the 
operations of the rational Soul that is linked to the Body, there is ordi- 
narily that fucceffive procedure of thofe immanent aéts of the Soul that 
relate to any thing to bedone. This therefore is the firft part of that 
analogical Providence that the Soul exercifeth in relation to the Body, 
namely, deliberation or counfel, and decifion in the Intellect, and choice 
and purpofe in the Will. 

2. The next Act,which immediately fuccceds Purpole, is the Command 
that is given by the volitive Faculty of the Soul, and the Execution there- 
of: and herein are confiderable, Firft, The Power commanding, which 
is the Will, now determined by purpole or refolution, Secondly, The 
things to which thefe commands relate, or the Object of them; which 
in relation to the Body is in effeét nothing but motion of the Spirits, 
Nerves, Mulcles, parts of the Body, or the entire Compofitum ; by virtue 
of this command the Mufcles, the Hand, the Eye, the Tongue perform 
thofe imperate commands of the Will; I do not digett, fanguihe, nor my 
Heart move; nor my Blood circulate, nor my Meat digelt by any imme- 
diate command of my Will, but I eat, I drink, I move my Eye, my 
Hand, my Mulcles, my whole Body in purfuance of this command of my 
Will. Thirdly, The executive Inftrument of this command mediately 
are my Nervesand Mulcles , but immediately thofe fubtil , invifible and 
forcible Engins which we call the Animal Spirits, thefe being the moft 
fubtil parts in Nature , and parts of matter fubtilized, next in degree of 
purity to that Soul that commands them, are in their nature proper, ht, 
and fuitable to be the firft recipients of the Empire of the Soul; they are 
the nimbleft , agil, ftrongeft Inftruments , fitteft to be executive of the 
commands of the Soul, they are a middle nature between the Soul and 
the Body, the #exus aime to the Body; and thefe fubtil Meflengers 
{peedily difpatch themfelves through the Nerves to the Mufcles, which 
are by thefe Spirits and the native /#do/es that is in them and the exact 
texture of them fitted to move thofe Integrals of the Body to which they 
ferve; and as the Spirits fhot through the Nerves are the firft and im- 
mediate Inftruments of the Soul in its imperate acts, fo the Mufcles are 
as it were the Inftruments of the Spirits, or the remore Inftruments of 
thefe imperate motions: And by this means the Soul hath the actual 
imperium and command of all thofe motions of the Body which are {pon- 
taneous or capable of being commanded by the volitive Power of the 
Soul, ’tis bythis the Kye-lid opens or fhuts , the Eye is converted to this 
or that obje@, the Lungs are intended or remitted, the Tongue {peaks, 
the Hand ftrikes or moves, the Foot walks, the Mouth opens or (huts, and 
all thofe fpontaneous motions {ubject to the Empire of the Will are per- 
formed: And though I chufe my Inftance in the fubject in hand, yet 
the like imperate motions are in Brutes and Animals, though not by the 
Empire of Will, which they have not, yet by a Faculty that moves 
in many things {pontaneoufly in fome analogy and adumbration of the 
Empire of the Willin Man, but incomparably below it both in perfection 
and freedom. 


3. Again, there be very many Operations , that although they How 
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from this active Principle , yet they are not aéts that are imperate by 
the Will, but they are ina manner natural and unvoluntary; and there- 
fore I eall them fometimes Involuntary , fometimes Natural, and they 
are very many afd various; fuch are many of the acts of Senfe, efpectally 
the external. Though I do by the Empire of my Will direé the Motion 
or Actes of my Organ to this or that Obje&, yet my Eye, my Ear, my 
Touch, my.Smell, my Faft exercife their office of perception upon the 
Object duly applied to them, without any act of my Will commanding 
them fo to do when they are joyned to their Object: So my Heart 
moves, my Blood circulates, my Meat digefts, my Body isaugmented, 
without any intention of mind to affift their aGtings. So if there be an ill 
humour in my Body, or a wound in my Hand or Leg, the Vital energy 
of my Soul thrufts out the Balfamical humour of my Blood to heal the 
latter , and ufeth all that Oeconomy that is proper for the expulfion or 
fubduing of the former; fometimes by pa/fule or eruptions in the fleth, 
fometimes by {weat, fometimes by urine, fometimes by feige, and all this 
it doth in the moft congruous way imaginable, fo that the beft Phyficians 
have not better direction ordinarily in their applications , than to follow 
Nature in thofe motions. And allthis is done moft exquifitely, and yee 
without any deliberation or rational decifion of the Underftanding. or 
Empire of the Will in relation to thofe Natural motions. I fhall only 
therefore obferve concerning thefe Involuntary motions, 1. Fhat though 
they are without any dictamen Rationis, yet they are done in a way of as 
great congruity to its end, asif they were directed by the wifeft coun- 
fel of the wifeft Soul ; and it ts reafon good it fhould,, for it isa ftanding 
and moft wife Law of exercife planted by the moft wife God in this Vitah 
Principle for the regiment of the Body: And therefore though it be noe 
directed by deliberation of the Humane Intelle&t, or choice of Humane 
Will, itis fetled , contrived , implanted and directed there by a higher 
Wifdom, even the Wildom of the moft wifeGod: And this indeed is the 
reafon of that Excellency that is feenin Inftin@s, even of Brutes, and 
the Formative procefs in generation; that they fo aptly and excellently 
attain their Ends: namely, becaufe thefe Inftinéts and Powers are the 
immediate Impreflions, Signatures and Energies placed in them by the 
Great and Glorious God, whofe very foolifhnefs, as the Apoftle tells 
us (namely the feemingly vileft and loweft Impreflions of his Wifdom ) 
is wiferthan men. 2. The fecond thing to be obferved herein, is, That 
thofe Natural and Involuntary aétings are not done as the former, by 
deliberation and formal command, yet they are done by the virtue, 
energy, and influx of the Soul, and the inftrumentality of the Spirits as 
well as thofe Imperate acts before {poken of ; wherein we fee the immediate 
empire of, the Soul: That Soul that moves my hand, my tongue, my foot 
by way of exprefs command and empire; digefts, fanguifies, carnifies, 
excerns and doth all thofe Involuntary operations by it influence and pre- 
fence: remove but the Soul, there is no more digeftion, fanguification, 
or any other aéts of that kind, thanthere is {peech in thetongue. And 
although in fome Infeéts there appears a palpitation of the Heart for fome 
little {pace after it is fevered from the Body; and in Chicken and other 
Fowl, after the feparation of the Head from the Body there is a motion - 
of the parts divided, yet it lafts not long , and they are but maleic ree 
an 
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and convulfive motions or {truglings of thofe Spirits which could not fo 
haftily difmifs themfelves from the veflels wherein they were inclofed., 

I would now obferve fome generals in relation to this Adumbration 
of Providence and analogical Oeconomy of the Soul in-the Body, which 
are thefe: 1. That this analogical Providence of the Soul in relation to 
its Province the Compofitwm or Microcof{m 1s univerfal to every part of its 
there is not the moft inconfiderable particle of Flefh, Bone or Artery, 
not the {malleft Capillary Vein but it is prefent with, and auxiliary to it, 
according to its ule and exigence , and the congruity of its conftitution ; 
it accommodates it felt to the Eye for feeing , tothe Ear for hearing, and 
though it accommodate not it felf to the Finger in thofle exertings of 
thofe Senles of Seeing or Hearing , yet it equally accommodates it lelf to 
thofe remote and {mall Organs as perfeétly in relation to Feeling , and to 
thofe motions that are fuitable to them, 2. That even thofe Exertions 
of the active Energy of the Soul that feem moft remote from the delibe- 
raticn of the Underftanding and immediate active Empire of the Will, 
are guided and directed with all imaginable congruity to their feveral 
Ends and Ules, 3. Thatthis very fame individual Soul may, and often- 
times doth exert all thofe operations at the fame time without any difficulty 
or confufion: At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I purpofe , I com- 
mand : in inferiour Faculties; I walk, I fee, I hear, I digelft, I fanguifie, 
I carnifie , my Lungs move (wifter or flower by the empire and command 
cf my Will, my Heart moves naturally by the motion of Palpitation, 
my blood by the motion of Circulation, Excretion, Perfpiration; my 
Guts by the motion of Vermiculation , my Stomach and Inteftines di- 
geft, the good ejects and expulfes the bad, my Dileafe is refifted and 
expelled , my Wound cured, and a thoufand more concurrent, coincident 
Motions, and all thefe performed at the fame time by the Power, Energy 
and Oeconomy of one individual Soul, and yet all this done eafily, and 
fweetly, and perfe@tly, without either laflitude , confufion , or pertur- 
bation. 

And all this done by a little fparkof Lite, which in its firft appearance 
might be inclofed in the hollow of a Cherry-{tone, yet this little active 
Principle as the Body increafeth and dilateth, evolveth , diffuleth and 
expandeth if not Is Subftantial Exiftence, yet his Energyand Virtue; to 
the utmoft confines of his little Province and every particle and atom 
thereof, yea and itis of that abfolute neceffity that it fhould do fo, that 
without it the Compoftram would be diflolved , and the Body diffipated into 
corruption and hit principles , as we fee it falls out fuddenly after the 
feparation of the*Soul from the Body: As the Body could not be reduced 
into that orderly frame in which it is conftiruted , without the Plaftick 
and Formative power of the Soul, {fo it could never be upheld in that 
{tate of Order and Convenience without the continued Influence of the 
Soul: The latter is as abfolutely neceflary for its continuance and conmer- 
vation, as the former for its con{titution. : 

I eafily forefee two Objections again{t the Method propoted, 1. That 
the Hypothefis it {elf is not fufficiently evidenced: How do we know that 
this Oeconomy is the effect of a Power, or Nature, or Being diftin@ from 
the Body ? and why may it not be the refult of this Ditpotition, Harmony, 
or Contemperation of qualities or parts of that Matter thar —— 
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the Body? 2, And if it be, what need we magnifie the Humane Nature 
as the great Inftructer in this bufinefs, fince we may with a little obfer- 
vation find very much the like in Brutes as well as Men¢ For there we’ 
find a fenfible Perception and Phantafie an{wering the Intellect in Man, * 
an Eftimative or Judicial faculty, an Appetition or Averfation and Loco- 
motive faculty anfwering the Will; and the very Oeconomy of the 
animal Soul or Spirits managing as well their fpontaneous actions as 
thefe natural or involuntary exertions of Digeftion, Egeftion, Cir- 
culation, and the reft of thofe Motions called Involuntary or Na- 
tural. | 7 

To the Firft of thefe I fay, That this is not the place fora large reduction 
of thefe Operattons to the regiment of the Soul as a diftinét ative Faculty, 
diftiné from the Corporeal C%éles and its contemperation , that hall, 
God willing , in its due place be at large difcufled , which I am not here 
willing to anticipate. In the mean time, let the Objector but honeftly 
and impartially examine and obferve Himfelf , and he will need no other 
evidence of this truth but his own experience te fatisfie him, that all 
thofe effets proceed from an active, regnant Prmciple within him, diftiné 
from the Moles corporea, or the contemperation thereof. The diftemper 
of the humours of the Body caufe fometimes ftch ficknefs as diforders the 
Phantafie and Reafon ; but fometimes though it diftempers the Body, the 
Intellective faculty and operations are neverthelefs free and found, as 
Experience fhews. If this Objector was ever under a Sickne({s or Diftem- 
per of the latter kind, let him give an account what it is that givés him 
under fuch a Difeafe the ufe of his Reafon. 

To the Second I need not fay morethan what I have before obferved j 
namely, 1. That although the Inferiour Natures havea kind of Image 
of the Humane Nature, yet it 1s lefs perfect, and therefore no equal 
Inftance in order to the explication of what I herein defign. 2. As it 
is lefs perfect, fo itis more diftant and lefs evident to us, than our felves 
are or may be to our felves; the Regiment and Oeconomy of our own 
Souls in our Bodies and of them aye more evident to us and percepti- 
ble by us, than that Regiment and Oeconomy that the Souls of Brutes 
exercife in them, and therefore fitter to be made our Inftance of that 
which I go about-thereby to illuftrate; namely, the poffibility, ne- 
ceffity and explication of the Divine Providence in the governing 
and influencing of the Univerfe and allthe parts thereof; which I fhall 
in the next place profecute in the Analogy that this fmall Regnant Prin- 
ciple bears within its little Province to the Divinggii¥ci 
Univerfe. eect 
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I come therefore to the illuftration of the Divine Providence, and 
Regiment of the World by the foregoing Emblem thereof. | 
1. By this {maller Inftance of this Regiment of this lefler World by 
the immediate prefidency of the Soul, it feems evident that it isno way 
impoffible but that the greater World may be governed by the Divine 
Wildom, Power, and Providence. It is true, there are thefe two difpa- 
rities between thefe, namely, the greater World and the leffer: The 
greater 
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greater World is of a more vaft extent; and again, the Integrals and Parts 
thereof are of greater multiplicity and variety ; but neither of thefe are 
any impediment, becaufe the Regent thereof is of an infinite immentfity 
more than commenturate to the extent of the World, and fuch as is 
moft intimately prefent with all the Beings of the World, and of an infi- 
nite Underftanding , Wifdom, and Powerthat is able to apply it felf to 
every created Being, and therefore without any difficulty equally able to 
govern the whole and every part thereof: This we tee in Natural agents ; 
that little {park of Life, the Soul, that exercifeth its regiment upon an 
Infant of a {pan long, when the Body is grown to its due ftature, and 
together with the extenfion of the Body this little Vital particle evolves 
and diffufeth it felf to the extent of the enlarged Body, governs it with 
the fame facility as it did before that extenfion. And the fenfible Soul of 
a vaft Whale exercifeth its regiment to every part of that huge ftru- 
éture with the fame efficacy and facility as the Soul of a Fly or a Mite 
doth in that fmall and almoft imperceptible dimenfion to which it 1s cen- 
figned. Forthe Soul is expanded and evolved, and prefent to every part 
and the uttermoft extremity of the greater as well as the lefler Animal. 
And therefore if my Soul can have its effectual energy and regiment upon 
my Body with eale and facility, with how much more eale and facility 
can a Being of immenfe Exiftence and Omniprefence, of infinite Wil- 
dom and Power governand order a great but yet a finite Univerle, and 

all the numerous yet not infinite parts thereof ¢ | 
2. As there is a poffibility of ‘lucha regiment of the Divine Wildom, 
Power and Influence in the Government of the World, fo there is a 
neceffity of it. It is not enough for the Soul of the Humane Nature to 
form and mould its Corporeal Vehicle, if it gave over its work when that 
were done, it would {oon diflolve , diflipate and corrupt. There is the 
fame neceffity for the Divine Influence and regiment to order and govern, 
conferve and keep together the Univerfe in that confiftence it hath re- 
ceived, asit was at firit to give it before it could receive it: The inter- 
miffion of that Regiment and Divine Providence and Influx but a moment 
after. the conftitution of this World would have diffolved its order and 
confftence , if not annihilated its Being. 
And indeed, he that-obferves the great variety of things in the World, 
the many junctures and contributions of things that ferve to keep up 
its confiftence, the want of any of which (as the dilorder of a little 
Nerve, Vein, or Artery in the Body) would bring it into a great dil. 
order, the continual ftrife between contrary qualities, the ftrange 
activity of the aétive Fiery Nature that involves it, or at leaft is diffemina- 
ted up and down in it; the vaft and irregular concretions of Meteors , 
and thofe ftrange and various Phcwomena that are in the World, which 
as they proceed from or are found in the Integrals of the Univerle, 
are devoid not only of Reafon but of Senfe. And he that after all this 
‘fhall fee the World upheld without any confiderable decay or defect, in 
the fame ftate and order as it hath been for many Thoulands of years, 
will upon a due and impartial fearch find that it were far more impoffi- 
ble that this could be withont the Wifdom, Power, and Influx of a 
moft Infinite, Omniprefent, Omnilcient and Omnipotent Fixed Being , 
than for the Humane Body to be kept without diffolution and putre- 
faction , 
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faction, being deftitute of the influx and regiment of its Vital Principle the 


. Soul. 


And therefore fome of the Ancients that were willing to folve the 
Phenomena of the World, have (though erroneouily) thought that the 
World was Animate, and that all thele Operations in the World pro- 
ceeded from that Azima Mundi, as the Operations in the Bodies of Men 
proceeded from that U4mima Humana that lodged in it; and at length 
finding fo great effects that are and may be done by this fuppofed ama 
Mundi, according to their Hypothefis , have at laft proceeded in plain terms 
to determine that this Amma Mundi was, intruth, no other than the Glo- 
rious God; whereas they might with much more eafe and truth have 
attributed all the great Oeconomy of the Univerfe to the moft Glorious 
God, without difhonouring him into the exiftence of a Forma informans, 
or a conftituent part of that World which he rhade. 

Others to amend that abfurdity, and yet out of a ptece of mannerlinefs 
and refpect , as they think , toGod, though they deny this Univerfal Soul 
or Form informing of the whole Univerfe, yet without any fufficient 
ground have deviled feveral Sy{tems of the Univerfe, and affigned feveral 
Souls to each Syftem or Vortex at leaft, which fhould be the immediate 
Regent in every fuch Syftem, as the Soul is in the Body: This, as it 
fuppofeth fomething without evident ground, fo it doth without any 
neceflity : For the Divine Wifdom and Power is fufficient for the ma- 
nagement and government of the whole Univerfe, and iffuch Aime 
Syftematum fhould be granted, yet {till there muft be fome one common 
Regent of all thefe Syitems and their refpective Souls , or otherwife dif 
order would follow between the Sy{tems themfelves. 

But thus far even thofe {uppofitions bear witnels to the neceflity of a 
Providential Regiment of the parts of the Univerfe, that bare Matter, 
Motion, and Chance cannot perform this bufinefs, but that there is a 
perfect neceffity of a Regent Principle befides it, which may govern and 
difpofe it as the Soul of Man doth his Body: And even that fuppofed 
regiment of thefe particular Souls of every Sy{tem, as they muft needs 
have it, if they had it at all, from the inftitution and efficiency of the 
Wile God, fo they are all continually influenced from him, and the 
whole College of them governed, guided and ordered by him as their 
fovereign Regent. 

3. The Third thing that Idefignisthis, That although it is impoffible 
for any Created Being , or the Operations thereof, to hold a perfec Ana- 
logy or adequate Reprefentation of the Divine Wifdom, Power, and 
Providence in the governing of the World, becaufe the Wifdom and 
the Ways of Almighty God are unfearchable and paft finding out; they 
are of fuch a perfection that no Created Being or Operation thereof can be 
a juft Parallel or adequate Refemblance of them , yet there feems to be 
fuch an inftance in the regiment which the Humane Soul exercifeth in 
relation to the Body , that with certain correctives and exceptions may 
give fome kind of Explication or Adumbration thereof, whereby though 
we can never get a complete /dea of the Divine Regiment, yet we may 
attain fuch a notion thereof as may render it evidently credible, and in 
fome kind explicable. | 

1. The firft a& of the Divine Nature relating to the World and his 
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adminiftration thereof is an immanent aét: The moft wife counfel and 
purpofe of Almighty God terminated in thofe two great tranfeunt or 
emanant acts or works, the works of Creation and Providence. 7 

The Divine Counfel relating tothe work of Creation, is that whereby 
he purpofed to make the World, and all the feveral Integrals thereof, 
according to that moft excellent Idea or Exemplar which he had defigned 
or chofen , according to his infinite Wifdom, in thofe feveral ranks and 
methods, and in that order and itate wherein they were after created 
and made. 

The Divine Counfel relating to his Providence, or Regiment of the 
World, feems to confift in thele two things: 1. A purpofe of commu- 
nication of an unceflant influence of his power and goodnels for the fup- 
port and upholding of things created, according to the feveral eflential 
{tates and conditions wherein they were made; fome being created more 
durable, fome lefs,; fome in one rank of being or exiftence, fome in 
another. 2, A purpofe of inftituting certain laws, methods, rules, 
and efluxes, whereby he intended to order and rule all the things he had 
made with the greateft wifdom and congruity, and according to the 
natures and orders wherein he had created them. i 

And this is that which I call thelaw, rule, andregiment of Divine 
Providence, and feemstobeof two kinds, namely, general Providence 
and fpecial Providence. : 

The general Providence I call that whereby every created Being 1s gover- 
ned and ordered,according to that effential, connatural, implanted method, 
rule,and law wherein it was created. And thus the ftate and feveral motions 
and influences of the Heavenly Bodies is that general providential law 
wherein they were created,and according to which they are governed; and 
the fufceptibility of thofe influences, and the effects thereof, and of that mo- 
tion, isthe general providential law, whereby other phyfical Beings are 
governed in relation thereunto ; the activity of the active Elements,and the 
paflivenels of the paffive, the methods and viciffitudes of generation and 
corruption,the efficacy of natural caufes,and the proper effects confequential 
tothem, the natural properties or affections of Bodies according to their 
feveral conftitutions , as motion, alteration; afcent of light, defcent of 
heavy Bodies. Thefe and the like are the general providential Laws 
‘relating tothem. Again, that things indued with fenfe fhould have a 
fenfible perception, and certain inftincts connatural tothem, that rational 
and free Agents fhould move rationally and freely. Thefe and infinite 
more are the {tanding and ordinary Rules and Laws of general Providence, 
and the wife God, who fees all things from the beginning to the end, 
and therefore can neither be difappointéed nor overfeen in any of his 
Counfels, hath with that great and admirable Wildom fo ordered thefe 
Laws of his general Providence, that he thereby governs moft excellently 
the World, and they are never totally changed, and but rarely altered 
in particular , and that only to moft wileends, and upon moft eminent 
occafions. - 

And the reafon is, becaufe the Infinite Wifdom of God hath fo inftituted 
and modelled thofe natural Laws, that they are 4d omnem evertum fitced 
to the ordinary adminiftration of the World, When the wifeft Counfel 
of Men in the World have with the greateft care, prudence and forefight, 
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made Laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which they did not, nor 


could forefee, and therefore they are neceifarily put upon repeals , cor- 
rectives, and fupplementsof fuchtheir Laws: But Almighty God by one 
moft fimple forefight forefaw all Events in Nature, and could therefore 
fit Laws of Nature that might be proportionate to the things he made, 
and not ftand in need of any change in the ordinary adminiftration of his 
Providence. ; 

The fpecial Providence of God is fo denominated either in relation to 
the objects which are fpecial , or in relation to the acts themfelves. 

Special Providence in relation to the objects, is that Providence which 
Almighty God exercifeth either to Man or Angels in relation to their 
everlafting ends, fuch as are Divine Laws and Inftitutions, the Redem- 
ption of Menby Chrift Jefus, the Meflage of the Gofpel, and the like. 

Special Providence in relation to the acts themfelves, are thofe {pecial 
actings of the Divine Power and Will, whereby He aéts either in things 
natural or moral, not according to the Rules of general Providence , but 
above, or befides, or againft them: And thefe I call the Imperate Acts 
of Divine Providence, whereof inthe next place. 

2. Analogal to the imperate acts of the Soul upon the Body are the 
imperate actsof Divine Providence, whereby with greateft wildom and 
irrefiftible power He doth mediately or immediately order fome things 
out of the tract of ordinary Providence. For althoughthe Divine Wifdom 
hath with great ftability fettled the Laws of his general Providence, fo 
that ordinarily or lightly they are not altered, yet it could never ftand 
with the Divine Adminiftration of the World, that He fhould be eter- 
nally mancipated to thofe Laws he hath appointed for the ordinary admi- 
niftration of the World. Neither is this, if it be rightly confidered, 
an infringing of the Law of Nature, fince every created Being 1s moft 
naturally fubyect tothe Soveraign Will of his Creator; therefore though 
He is fometimes pleafed by extraordinary interpofition, and pro zmsperzo 
woluntatis, to alter the ordinary method of natural or voluntary Caules 
and Effects , to interpofe by hisown immediate Power, He violates no 
Law of Nature, fince it is the moft natural thing in the World that 
every thing fhould obey the Will of him that gave it being, whatever 
that Willbe, or however manifefted. 

Now the Inftances that I fhall give touching thele actus tmperati of 
Divine {pecial Providence fhall be, 1. Inthings fimply natural: 2,.In things 


. voluntary or free Agents. 


In things natural we have thefe Inftances of the actus imperati of the 
Divine Providence, namely , firft thofe that are real and allo appearing 
Miracles , as A4ofes his Rod turned into a Serpent, our Saviours miraculous 
curing of allfortsof Difeafes, and raifing the Dead, and the like: -Again, 
there are other things, that though they are natural effects, and not in 
themfelves apparently miraculous, yet are in truth the actus imperati of 
the Divine Providence, Winds and Storms, Hail and Thunder , and 
many the like, are things that arein themfelves natural, yet when they 
are in fuch a feafon and fuch a junéture , they may be and are, and 
poffibly more oftenthan weare aware, actus tmperati fpecialis providentia: 
The Eaft Wind that brought the Locufts, and the Weft Wind that 
carried them off from Egypt, Exod. 10.13, 19. The Eatt i _ 
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divided the Red Sea, Exod. 14.21. The Hail that flew the Canaanitifp | 


Kings , Fob. 10. 12. The Rain and Drought, 1 Kings 18. Amos 4. 7. 
Thunder and Lightning, 1 Sam. 13.18. Yea the very Blafting » and 
Mildew , and Caterpiller, and Palmer-worm, Amos 4. 9. are fent by 
God. The ravenoufnels of a Lion or Bear are natural to them, yet the 
miffion of them upon an extraordinary occafion may be an actus imperatus 
of Divine Providence, 1 Kings 14.24. 2 Kings 2.24. And although 
we often attribute as well mifchiefs as deliverances to accidental natural 
Caufes,, yet many times they are 4¢z#s imperati of the Divine {pecial Pro- 
.vidence, as much and as really and truly as the motion of my Pen 1s the 
actus imperatus of my Willat this time. 

And if we enquire how thefe things are effected, though it may be 
they be fometimes effected by the immediate Feat of the Divine Will, yet 
I havejuft reafonto think they are moft ordinarily done by the Miniftra- 
tionof Angels, asthedeftruction of the Hoft of the Affyrzass, anddivers 
other great Exertions of thefeimperate acts of Divine Providence. Pfal, 
103. His Angels that excel in firensth , that do his commandements , heark- 
ning te the voice of his word, That as the more refined and efficacious 
Matter, which we by way of analogy call Spirits, arethe executive In- 
{truments of the actus imperati of our Will, fo thefe true and effential 
Spirits are ordinarily the immediate Inftruments of the imperate atts of 
Divine Providence. 

And therefore although many times Effe@s purely natural, that have 
their Originals meerly by the ordinary courle of Providence, are ordered 
by fpecial Providence unto great and wonderful Events, yet it feems to 
me very plain, that there be many natural productions that it may be in 
the immediate Caufe, or fecond, or third, may be purely natural, yet 
at the farthelt end of the Chain there is,;an Agent that is not fimply 
natural (as we ule to call natural Caufes) but voluntary, fometimes in 
the firft production, fometimes in the reftri@ion, fometimes in the 
direction of them, for otherwife we muft of neceffity make all fuccefles 
in the World purely natural and neceflary, and Almighty God would be 
mancipated to the Fatality of Caufes, and to that Natural Law which he 
gave at firft, and Prayers and Invocation upon Him incafe of any cala- 
mucy would be unufeful and ineffeQual. 3 

And therefore though Almighty God do not create a Wind for every 
emergent occafion, but the Wind is a Vapour breaking out of the Earth, 
yet the Miniltration of an Angel may reftrain, open, excite, direct or 
guide that Vapour tothe fulfilling of thofe imperate acts of Divine {pecial 
Regiment. And itis obfervable, chat although the regular part of Nature 
is feldom varied , but ordinarily keeps its conftant tract, as the Motions of 
the Heavenly Bodies, yet the Meteors, as the Winds, Rain,-Snow , 
Thunder, Exhalations, and the like, which are in themfelves more un- 
ftable, and lefs mancipated to ftated and regular motions, are oftentimes 
employed in the World to very various ends , and in very various methods 
of the {pecial Divine Providence. 

And hence the Winds and Sterms are filed in a peculiar manner , Wisds 
and florms fulfilling his will, Pla. 148. And, He bringeth his winds out of 
his treafary , Pfal.134. Andagain, Hath the rain a Father, and who begot 
the drops of dew? fob 38,28. And again, Can any of the vanities of the 
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Gentiles give rain? Fer.14.23. Thusthe wile God , who doth nothing 


vainly or unneceflarily, nor infringeth the more conftant Laws of Nature, 
when thofe parts theréof that are more anomalous , and more eafily appli- 
cable to his imperate acts and ends of Providence may ferve, more 
ordinarily chufeth thofe parts of Nature to execute his {pecial Providences, 
that may do it without any great fracture of the more ftable and fixed 
partsof Nature, or the infringment of the Laws thereof. 

Again, as the Empire of the Divine Will doth exercife tts imperate 
aéts in the Methods of fpecial Providence upon things fimply in them(felves 
natural, fo ic doth upon Agents or Natures intellectual and free: Some- 
times immediately by Himlelf, fometimes by che Inftrumentality of Angels 
er propofed Objects. | | 

This Exercile of the imperate Aéts of the Divine Providence may be 
upon the Underftanding or Will. 7 

Upon the Underftanding principally thefe ways, 1. By zamediate 
affiatus , or impreffion, as anciently was ufual in prophetick In{pirations. 
2. By conviction of fome Truths, and this may be either by a {trong and 
over-bearing prefenting of them tothe Underftanding with that light and 
evidence, that it is under a kindof neceffity of believing them, which 
was often feen in the primitive times of Chriftianity, wherein God was 
pleafed many times irrefiftibly , and by immediate overpowering the 
Underftanding by the powerful impreffion of the Objeét or Truth pro- 
pounded , to conquét as it were the Underftanding into an affent. Or, 
2. By advancing and enlightning the underftanding Faculty with a fuper- 
added light and perception , whereby it was enabled to difcern the truth 
of things delivered : For as the Underftanding receives fome Truths 
propofed by reafon of the congruity between the Faculty and the Object, 
as the Eye fees fome vilible Objects by reafon of the congruity between 
it and them; fo the reafon why it perceives not all Objeéts of Truth is 
becaufe of fome defect of the Faculty, whereby it holds not a full and 
perfectcongruity with them, either by reafon of the remotenefs or fub- 
limity of the Object, or fome deficiency of light in the Faculty, which 
is aided by the Collyriwm of the Divine Affiftance, Rev.2. Orelle, 3. By 
{ome extraordinary concomitant moral evidence , fuch was that of the 
Miracles of our Saviour and his Apoftles, the Seals and Credentials of the 
Truths they delivered: And as thus the imperate acts of the Divine {pecial 
Providence are exercifed upon the Underftanding , fothey areexercifed 
upon the Will, and that either immediately or mediately. 

Immediately , 1. By an immediate determining of the Will: For al- 
though the Willbe naturally free, yet it is naturally and effentially fubject 
to the imperium divine voluntatis, when He is pleated to exercife that 
empire upon it: This although he rarely doth, yet he may do it, and 
fometimes doth it irrefiftibly , determining the Will to chufe this or that 
good, and yet this without any {uch force or violence as is fimply contrary 
tothe nature of it, becaufeas there is no Power in the World but owes 
moft naturally an obediential fubjeétion to the Lord of Nature, fo even 
the Will it felf is naturally and effentially fubject to the determination of 
the Lord and Author of it. 2. By immediate inclining and inflecting it to 
determin of it felf: This is that fecret ftriving of the Spirit of God with 
the Will, inflecting and perfwading it to this or that good: Itdiffers = 
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the former way becaule that it is irrefiftible, thisthough potent yet in its 
own nature refiltible by the Will of Man, though it many times prevails 
by its efficacy. V7. Gen. 6.3. Eph. 4. 30. ae | 

Again, 2. Sometimes it is done Mediately more bumano, and yet not 
without the mediate fpecial Empire and Regiment of the Divine Will: 
and thus it is done two ways, vzz. 1. By an irrefiftible, or at leaft power- 
ful conviction of the Underftanding that the thing in propofal is fit and 
neceflary to be done or omitted; for although fome think that the Will 
hath a power of choofing or refufing or fulpending , notwithitanding 
the final decifion of the practical Underftanding , yet certain we are that 
ordinarily and when the Will acts as a Rational faculty, it is or ought 
to be determined by the Jaft decifion of the practical Underftanding; and 
2. By propofing Moral objects that do more bumano guide the Will ta 
determine it felf accordingly; and thefe are various, fometimes Inter- 
vention, Perfwafion, or Examples of others, and fometimes even the 
junctures of Natural occurrences. For, as I fhall have occafion to thew, 
and is partly touched before, even the Natural eccurrences of things 
are under the guidance and condué of the Divine Providence, even when 
to us they feem to be either Accidental, or to be the meer produé of 
Natural Caules. 

And furely if we fhould deny the intervention of Imperate A@s of 
Divine Providence in relation to actions Natural or Moral that appear 
inthe World, we fhould exclude his Regiment of the World in a great 
meafure.,’ and chain up all things to a fatal necefliry of Second Caufes, 
and allow at moft to the glorious God a bare profpect or prefcience of 
things that are or fhall be done, without any other Regency of things 
but meerly according to the in{tituted nature and operations of things. 
And thus far of the Imperate Acts of the Divine Providence. Only this 
farther I muft fubjoyn asa certain truth, That neither the Empire of the 
Divine Providence, or his mediate or immediate determinations, per- 
fwafions or inflexions of the Underltanding or Will of Rational Creatures 
doth either naturally, morally, or intentionally deceive the Underftanding, 
or pervert the Will, or neceffitate or incline either to any falfhood or 
moral evil. 

3. The third Analogy that is between the regiment of the Soul over 
the Body and the Divine regiment of the Univerle, is in relation to the 
acts of general Providence, or that ordinary Law wherein Almighty God 
governs ordinarily the Univerle and the things in it, without the par- 
ticular mixture of thole that I have called the Imperate Adts of {pecial 
Providence, which feems to confift of two parts: 1. The inftitution of 
certain common Laws or Rules for all created Beings, which (without a 
{pecial intervention of his Will to alter or change) they thould regularly 
oblerve; as that the Heavenly Bodies fhould have fuch Motions and In- 
fluences, that the Inferiour or Elementary World fhould have its feveral 
Mixtures and Tran{mutations by the application of the ative principles 
and particles in it to Paffives, and by the virtue of the Heavenly Mo- 
tions and Influences: That there fhould be viciffitudes of generations 
and corruptions; that Vegetables fhould have the operation of vital vege- 
tation, increafe, duration and productions according to their feveral 
kinds; that Senfible Natures fhould enjoy a life of Senfe, and thofe feveral 
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powers or faculties of Senfation , Phantafie, Memory, Appetition, Di- 


‘geftion, Local Motion, Generation, and thofe feveral inftinéts whereby 


they fhould be managed and governed according to the conveniencies of a 
fenfitive nature: That the Rational Nature fhould have thofe Faculties of a 
Senfitive Nature, and fuperadded to it the Faculties of Intellect, Reafon and . 
Will, whereby it might govern it felf as a reafonable free Agent, and 
determine it felf to this or thatadtion. And thefe are the inftituted Laws 
of the Divine common Providence. | 

2. A continued influx of the Divine Goodnefs, wheteby things are 
upheld and continued in their {tate of being according to this Law of their 
Creation: And by virtue of both thefe acts of common divine Provi- 
dence all things are enabled to act and operate according to the Laws of 
their being , without the neceffity of any new individual concurrent act 
of {pecial Providence producing , direéting , or determining their feveral 
operations. And hence it is that the Will of man by the inftituted Law 
of his Creation, and the common Influence of the Divine goodnefs and 
power is enabled to act as a reafonable Creature, to determine it felf, and 
to govern its proper actions according to the Law of his Creation, with- 
out any particular, {pecificating , concurrent, new imperate ac of the 
Divine f{pecial Providence to every particular determination of his Will: 
Even as the continued influx of the reafonable Soul enables thofe Facul- 
ties which we call Natural or Involuntary , without new deliberation, 
purpofe or counfel to every new aét thereof: And by this means the World 
isin an ordinary courfe of Providence governed according to thofe ftanding 
fixed Laws given to the Univerle and the feveral parts thereof by the Di- 
vine Will, wherein it is fupported by the common influx and prefence of 
the Divine power and goodnefts. 

And this is that which being duly confidered extricateth that Queftion 
which hath fo much troubled the World, concerning the finful aéts of 
men, and how far forth the glorious God is at all concerned in them. 
Certainly the imperate acts of his Blefled Will have nothing to do to 
enforce or neceffitate the Will of man to any fin, it is far from the purity 
of his Glorious Nature: But the general Law of his Providence is only 
thus far concerned in it, That he hath made Man an intelligent and free 
Agent, put him into the power of his own Will, but yet /w6 graviore 
émperio, to reftrain its actings, if he pleafe, by his {pecial Providence ; 
and Man in this {tate of his liberty, when he doth fin, fins from the 
Empire of his own Will, and not from a determination of the Divine 
Regiment. 

But though the contemplation of the regiment of the Soul over the 
Body hath given fome analogical explication of the Divine Providence 
inthe Government of the World, yet as this Analogy is but imperfect, 
the Divine Regiment of the World 1s infinitely more wife , more power- 
ful, more perfect than the regiment of the Soul over the Body, fo in 
many things this Analogy by ne means holds: For inftance, The Soul 
doth what it doth in the Body, though by a kind of efficiency, yet it is 
but a fubordinate efficient , and vicarious and inftrumental in the hands 
of the Almighty ; who as it hath endued the Soul with this energy, fo 
the Soul is but his fubftitute in this regiment of the Body; but Almighty 
God is the fupreme Reétor of the World, and of all thofe fubordinate 
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provinces and parts thereof: Secondly, in the imperate acts of the Souls 
regency of the Body and the Compofitum; She cannot in the Body work 
immediately without the inftrumentality of the intermediate animal and 
vital Spirits; But in the imperate acts of the {pecial Divine Providence 
though we may jultly think he doth moft ordinarily ule the miniftry of 
thofe noble natures called Angels, yet he may and oftentimes doth by the 
immediate Fiat of his own Will exercile thefe imperate ats of Ipecial 
Providence; for his Power is infinite ; and all Beings are in an immediate 
obedience and fubjection to it. 

3. The Soul cannot by its own Will exercile any immediate imperate 
aét upon thofe natural and involuntary operations which yet are exer- 
cifed by an influx from it, indeed it may ftarve and deftroy the Body by 
its Empire, and thereby confequently impede and determine thole natu- 
ral and involuntary operations , yet it cannot by its Intention or Empire 
prohibit or fulpend their exercife, the natural means being allowed and 
prefent ; it cannot effectually prohibit the Heart not to move, or the Blood 
not to Circulate, or the Ventricle not to digeft: But it 1s otherwife with 
the Regent and regiment of the World, even thole things wherein he 
hath fet a fixed Law, which by virtue of the common influence of the 
Divine Power and Goodnels they obferve and follow, are {ubject to 
the Empire of his fpecial Providence and the imperate acts thereof. And 
this is evidenc in that Adminiftration of fpecial Providence which ts 
miraculous, he commanded the Fire not to burn , {topped the mouths 
and appetites of Lious, and prohibited the natural operation and agency 
of Natural Caules. 2. In all the fpecial Providences that are exercifed 
inthe World, though they do not vilibly appear to us to be miraculous, 
yet they moft certainly are governed by the za#pertum of {pecial Divine 
Providence, whereby it fometimes excites fecond Caules to production 
of Effeéts which being thus excited they naturally produce; fometimes 
impeding them, fometimes diverting them, fometimes directing them, 
fometimes by contemperation , or uniting other more active or contrary 
Caules allaying or enforcing them: and although it may be the interpo- 
ficion of the Divine émperium or {pecial Providence be not immediately 
the immediate antecedent Caufe, but it may be thethird, the fourth, the 
tenth, the twentieth Caule diftant from the Effect. Nay though pofh- 
bly the conjunction of the immediate émperium Providentie be with the 
Firft Mover in Nature, the Heavenly, Athereal, or Fiery Influx , yet the 
regiment of the Divine Providence is as full and infallible in relation to 
the imperate regiment of the Effect, asif it were immediately joyned to 
the defigned Effect: So that the Moral of that Poetical Hétion , that the 
uppermoft Link of all the feries of lubordinate Caules is faltned to Fup7- 
ter’s Chair, fignifies a ufeful truth, Almighty God doth as powerfully 
govern and direct when he pleafeth , and how hepleafeth, all fubordinate 
Caufes and Effects, asthe Soul governs the motion of the Muicle or Limb 
by thofé ftrings of the Nerve which are rooted in the Brain. 

4. Again, the regiment of the Soul over the Body is the regiment of 
the more aétive part over the more paflive , though both making one Com- 
pofitum; but the regiment of Almighty God over the World is not as 3 
part of it, or as a Form or Soul informing it, but as a Rector or Go- 


vernour, diftingt, feparate, and eflentially differing fromit, his regiment 
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of the World in this refpec& not fo much refembling the regiment of the 
Soul over the Body, which together with it make one compounded Na- 
ture; as the regiment of the Mafter or Rector over the Ship, or the 
repiment of a King over his Subjects. 

And thus I have gone through the Speculative confideration of the 
Divine Providence refulting from the contemplation of a Souls regi- 
ment of the Body, wherein I have been the longer, becaufe the contem- 
plation of the Divine Providence is a Subject that delights me, and Iam 
contented to dwell upon it as much as may, and to take up this or any 
the like occafion to lead meto the contemplation of it. 

And thus far touching the Ufefulnefs of the Contemplation of the 
Humane Nature , 1n relation to truths Speculative. | 

II. The Ufefulnefs of it in relation to matters Practical , wherein 
fhall be fhorter. This Contemplation hath thefe uleful Advantages, 
namely, 1. PAyjftcal; 2. Moral; 3. Theological or Divine, 

1. For Phyfical, by which [ mean that practical part of Phyfical know- 
ledge that 1s called Medicinal. The due confideration and knowledge 
of the f{tructure, fabrick and parts of the Humane Body is neceflarily con- 
ducible to that excellent Faculty for the prefervation of life and health, 
no one thing being more conducible to the advance and perfection of that 
Science or Faculty than the knowledge of the Humane Body, wherein 
the Experience of Anatomy and diffection , and the Obflervations of the 
ancient and modern Phyficians hath given a large evidence and tefti- 
mony. 

‘i The Aforal PraGical confequences deducible from the knowledge 
of the Humane nature are many and ufeful. For inftance, when I con- 
fider the admirable Frame of the Humane Nature , made by the Wifdom, 
and according tothe Image of the Glorious God, 1. How careful fhould 
it make me that I do not injure that goodly Structure in others, by 
offering violence to the life of another, or to corrupt him either by evil 
example or evil counfels¢ 2. How careful fhould it make mein relation 
to my felf, not to embafe that excellent Frame either of my Body or Soul, 
or both, into the image of a Brute by fenfuality, luxury, or intemperance, 
or into the image of a Devil, by malice, envy, or irreligion’ How care- 
ful fhould it make me to improve and ennoble thole excellent and com- 
prehenfive faculties of my Underftanding and Will with fuch Objeéts as 
are worthy to be knownand defired¢ The intellectual Faculty is a goodly 
field, capable of great improvement , and it is the worft husbandry in 
the world to fow it with trifles or impertinencies, or to let it lye fallow 
without any feed at all. 

3. The Theological ules that arife from the knowledge of our felves are 
great and many. When I confider the admirable Frame of my Body, 
made up in that elegant, {tately, and uleful compofure; and when I con- 
fider the ulefulnefs, amplitude, andnoblenefs of my Faculties, an Under- 
ftanding. capable of the knowledge of all things neceflary for me to know, 
accommodate and fitted to the perception and intellection (though not 
to the full comprehenfion) of a World full of variety and excellency,; of 
a God full of all conceivable perfection and goodnels; a Memory able to 
retain the notions of what I underftand, a Will endued with freedom, 
whereby I am a fubordinate Lord of all my actions, and endued with a 
con- 
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fcience to guide and direct me in all the enquiries and actions cf my life ; 
and befides all this, a Soul, the ftock and root of all thofe Faculties , 
endued with immortality, and capable of everlafting bleflednefs: When 
I confider that this Soul of mine 1s not only endued with faculties admi- 
rably fitted to the life of Senfe which I enjoy in this World, but find in 
it certain fecret connatural rudiments of goodnels and virtue, and a con- 
natural defire and endeavour after a {tate of immortal happinels, And 
when I confider that this Frame both of Body and Soul had its primitive 
origination coor ea | from the great Creator of all things; and al- 
though my own immediate origination was from my Parents, yet that 
very productive virtue was implanted in the primitive Nature by Al- 
mighty God, and the derivation of the fame {pecifical Nature to me 
was by virtue of his original Inftirution and Benediétion, and by virtue 
thereof that excellency and perfection of Humane Nature in its effential 
which was firft formed by the glorious God, is handed over to me, abating 
only thofe decays which Sin brought into my nature: I fay, when I 
deeply and intimately confider thefe things, I cannot but be fenfible 
that that Being from whom I thus derive this being , and tuch a being, 
is amoft wife, powerful and bountiful Being , that could thus frame the 
Humane Nature, and thus freely beftow and confer this confticution 
upon me. 2. And upon this fenfe of his Wifdom , Power and Goodnels, 
I muft needs entertain it with all imaginable admiration of it, and with 
all poftible gratitude, for fo great and to free a gift. 3. And confequently 
I cannot choofe but exercile the choiceft affections I have towards him, 
of reverence and fear of his Greatnefs and Majefty, of dependance and 
reft upon his Power and Goodnels, of love to the excellency of his Ef- 
fential Perfection and Communicative Goodnels and Beneficence. 4. And 
confequently of entire fubjection unto him that upon all the rights ima- 
viable hath the moft juft fovereignty over me. 5. And confequently 
of all due inquifitivenels what 1s the Will and good pleafure of that God 
that I owe fo much gratitude, love and fubjeétion to, that I may ferve 
and pleafe him. 6. Arefolved, entire, hearty obedience of that Will 
of his in all things; thereby to teftifie to him my love, gratitude, and 
fubjection. 7. An external manifeftation to Men and Angels of that 
internal love and gratitude I owe him by continual praile and thankf- 
giving to him, invocation of him, reverence of him, and all thofe 
aéts of Religion, Duty and Obedience which are the natural Proceed of 
that internal frame of my Soul towards him. 8. A conitant defire of 
my Soul to enjoy as much of this bountiful glorious bleffed —_ > aS It 
is poffible for my nature to be capable of. 9. And becaule my eftate and 
condition in this life is but a {tate of mortality , and a remporal life; an 
earneft endeavour to have my everlafting Soul fitted and qualited to be 
an everlafting partaker of his prelence and goodnefs in a ftate of nearer 
union to him and fruition of him, in that future life of glory and im- 
mortality. 10. And confequently abundance of circum{pection, care 
and vigilance that I fo behave my felf in this ftate of probation here , 
that I neither lole his favour from whom I expect this happinefs, nor 
render my felf unworthy, unfit, or uncapable to enjoy it. 


And thus this deep, ferious, and comprehenfive Confideration of our 
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. felves and the Humane Nature in its juft latitude, doth not run out barely 
into Notions and Speculations, but is operative and praétical ; teacheth 
a man Virtue and Goodne(s and Religion and ‘Piety, as well as Know- 
ledge, and is operative to make a man {uch as it teacheth him to be; per- 
feéts his nature , enricheth it with practical as well as fpeculative habits, 
and fits and moulds and accommodates a naan to a conformity to the End 
of his being. 

And thele be the Reafons that have efpecially put me upon the fearch 
and enquiry into this Subject, MAN. 

J am not without excellent helps and patterns in this Inquiry, nor. 
without the due fruits and effects that it hath had upon the Minds of them 
that have been exercifed in it. 

Galen, though he {poke darkly and doubtfully of the Soul, being defti- 
tute of much of that light which we now have, yet upon the bare con- 
templation of the ftruéture of the Body and the parts thereof, in that 
excellent Book of his De Ufu Partium, relolves the whole Oeconomy 
thereof into the Power,Wildom, Goodnefs, and Efficiency of the Glorious 
God; and istranfported both withthe admiration of the Divine Wifdom 
appearing therein, and with indignation againft the perverfnefs and ftupi- 
dity of Epicurws and his difciples, which would attribute this one Ph.ezo- 
menon to Chance. 

And had he, or fhould any elfe apply himfelf to the fearch of that 
Tntellectual Principle in Man, his Soul, he will find a greater evidence 
of the Divine Wildom, Goodnefs and Power; as will eafily appear in a 
little confideration thereof. : 


CAP. II 
Touching the Excellency of the Humane Nature in general. 


Lthough I intend a more diftiné Confideration of the Humane 

‘Nature, and the Faculties of the Humane Soul, and the Parts of the 
Humane Body, yet it may be neceflary before we come to thedifcuffion of 
the origination of Mankind, to premife fomething concerning the Nature 
of Mankind, and its preheminence and excellence above all other fublu- 
nary Creatures, that we may have a little taft touching that Being whofe 
origination we inquire. This Confideration will be of ufe to us in the 
enquiry touching the origination of Man; to evidence, that neither 
Chance nor furd or inanimate Nature could be the Efficient of fuch a- 
Being , but a moft Wife, Powerful, and Excellent Author thereof. . 

I fhall not at large difcufs thofe Faculties and Organs which he hath 
in common with Vegetables and Brutes, but thofe only that belong to him 
fpecifically asMan, and thofe alfo but briefly. 

The Corporeal Beings of this lower World are divided into thefe two 
ranks or kinds; fuch as are Inanimate or not living, and fuch as dre 
Animate or living. 

Life, according to -4rifletle in 1. De Anima, cap. 1. is defcribed by its 

effects, 
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effeds, viz, Nutritio, cr auctio, Cy atminutie que per feipfum fit; and the 
lowe(lt rank of fuch things as have life are Vegetables: for though Mi- 
nerals have a kind of analogical nutrition and augmentation, yet itis fuch 
as ordinarily zon fit per feip(a, but rather by acceflion and digeftion from 
external Principles and coagmentration. 

The Principle from whence this Life flows in all Corporeal. Natures 
that have it, isthat which they call Asma, or at lealt vis taimaftica, 
The Faculties or Operations of this Axima vegetabilis are theles; 1. W4t- 
trachio alimenti: 2. Fermentatio Gy affimilatio nntriments fic attracti in 
fuccum fibi congenerem: 3. Digefio, vel difperfo aliments fic affimilati in 
diverfas partes individui vegetabilis: 4, —Augmsentatio tnasutdut veget abt- 
lis, ex unione @ confolidatione fucce vegetabilis diverts partibus individu, 
5. Confermatio bujufmodt particularum unitarum fpecifice natura epufdens in- 
dividut cujus est augmentatio; ut i trunco, vamis, cortice, frorts ; foltis, 
fruitu, &c. 6. Seminificatio cr propagatio ex femine vel partibus femina- 
libus. 1. Attraction of aliment: 2. Fermentation and affimilation of 
the nourifhment fo attracted , into a juice of the fame kind with it felf: 
3. Digeftion, or difperfion of the aliment fo affimilated into the divers 
parts of the vegetable individual: 4. Augmentation of the vegetable 
individual, from the union and conlolidation of the vegetable juice to 
the divers parts of the individual: 5. The conformation of thefe united 
particles, to the f{pecifical nature of the fame Individual, which is aug- 
mentation; asin the trunk of a Tree, the bark, fibres, leaves, and fruit: 
6. Seminification and propagation from the feed or feminal parts. Thefe 
feem to be the procefs of the Vegetable Nature, Soul, and Life 

2. The next rank of living Creatures is that which hath not only a 
vegetable life, and a vegetable principle of life, but hath alfo {uperadded 
a life of fenfe, and a jenfitive Soul or Principle of that life of Senie, 
which ‘neverthelefs as one fpecificat Principle exerts the acts as well of 
the vegetable as fenfitive life. | a 

And this nature r. Includes all thofe powers and faculties of the 
Vegetable Nature, as Attraction, Affimilation, Digeftion, Augmen- 
tation, Conformation, and Propagation or Seminification. : 

2. Itincludesthem in afar more curious, elegant, and perfect manner; 
at leaft in che more perfect Animals. As for inftance, the firft affimi- 
lation of the attraéted nourifhment in Vegetables converts it intoa watry 
humor or juice; but the affimilation thereof in Animals reétifies this 
alimental juice into Chyle, and then into Blood: The propagation of 
Vegetables is without diftinétion of Sexes, but that of Animals ulually 
with diftinétion of Sexes; and many more fuch advances hath the animal 
nature above the vegetable in thofe faculties or operations which fer the 
main are common to both. 4 ee 

3. It fuperadds a greater and higher perfection to the animal nature, 
by communicating to it certain eflential Faculties and Powers that the 
vegetable nature hath not: And thole are thele- | — 

1. Senfe. Iristrue, that Campanella in his Book De Senfz rerum, and 
fome others that have written de Perceptione fubflantie, attribute a kind 
of Senfe to all created Beings, and therefore much more to thole that have 
a vegetable life: And in fome Vegetables we fee fomerhing that carries 
a kind of analogy to Senfe;, they contract their leaves againft the cold; 

| they 
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_ they open them to the favourable heat , they provide teguments for them- 
felves and their feeds againft the injury of the weather, as their cortzces, 
fhells, and membranes; they {eem to be carried with a complacency in 
the propagation of their kinds as well as Brutes, and therefore many of 
them being impeded therein , they germinate again, though later in the 
year: And fome Plants feem to have the fenfe of Touch, asin the Sen- 
fitive Plant and fome others; which feems to be an advance of the Vege- 
table Nature to the very confines, or a kind of contiguity to the loweft 
degree of thofe Animals that are reckoned in the rank of Senfibles. 

But this notwithftanding wedeny a real and true fenleto Vegetables , 
indeed , they havea kind of wmbra Senfus , a fhadow of Senfe, as we fhall 
hereafter obferve , that Senfibles have a kind of wmbra Rationis, a fhadow 
of Reafon, but it is only a fhadow thereof. 2. There are alfo in their 
natures by the wile God of Nature implanted even in their vegetable 
natures certain paflive Strictures or Signatures of that Wifdom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the higheft reafon, even the leaft 
inconfiderable Herb; and thefe Signatures are bound to their natures by 
certain connatural inftings planted in them; but ftill they want the 
active principle of Senfe in them. 

Now this Senfe or Senfitive Faculty in Animals is of two kinds; the 
external Senfes, and the internal. The external Senfes are five, all which 
belong to the more perfect Animals; and that of the Soul to all Animals, 
viz. Seeing, Hearing, Tafting, Smelling, and Touching. 

And it is admirable to confider that the great Lord of Nature hath fo 
difpofed of fenfible Beings, that although (for ought we know) there 
may be many more impreffions or motions of external: Bodies that we 
know not by their communication unto Senfe, becaufe we have not Fa- 
culties receptive of them. Yet the Faculties of the five Senfes are ade- 
quate and proportioned 'to all thofe impreffions of Objects from with- — 
out that are conducible to the ufe and well-being of Animals in a fenfible 
{tation oy nature. - 7 . -_ 

- The internal Senfes are of two kinds, wiz. 1. Such as concern per- 
ception of Objects: 2. Such as concern the metion to them as ufeful, or 
from them as noxious. : a 

Thofe of the firft fort have fome adumbration of the Rational Nature, 
as Vegetables have of the Senfible , and they feem tabe thele, the Com- 
mon Senfe, the Phantafie, the Eftimative Faculty , andthe Memory. 

The Common Senfe, or Commune Senforimm, which receives the feveral 
reports of the feveral: Senfes by their feveral Nerves into that commoa 
receptacle or feat of this ufeful office, the Brain, where it diftinguithech 
the Objects of the feveral Senfories. - - 7 

The Phantafie, that in a way unfearchable unto us, 1.: Creates the 
the Images of the things delivered from the feveral Senfes to the Comune 
Snforium: 2, Compounds thofe Images into fome things not unliké 
Propofitions, though confufedly and indiftinétly : 3.'Makes particular 
applications of them one to another, though ftill darkly and confufedly, 
whereby it excites the Appetite either to profecute their attainment, or 
fly from them. - ae eee 

The Eftimative Faculty, which is indeed no other than the laf ope- 
ration or compofition of the Phantafie before-mentioned , whereby ir 
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concludes that this is a fenfible good or a fenfible evil, that it is attainable or 
feafible, or not attainable ; that though icbe good, yet fometimes it is not 
{afe to be attempted by reafon of the impendence of a greater lenfible evil. 
This feems to be the dark and confuled thadow of the decifion of the 
practical Intellect in Man. 

The Memory, which is an impreffion of the Image of fome fenfible 
Obje& made by the Phantafie, which remains fome time after the im- 
preflion, and by the return of a like Object again is fometimes revived 
and reinforced: But how this Image is made, where it is imprinted, 
how conferved , are things we cannot at all attain the knowledge of; 
they are wonderfull, though common effects of a moft wife and f{tupen- 
dious Wifdom and Power that hath thus conftituted even the Faculties 
of the Animal Nature: Only it feems to me that thefe Images are not 
made in the Brain it felf, as the Pencil of a Painter or Engraver makes 
the Image in the Table or Metal, but are imprinted in a wonderfull me- 
thod in the very Soul it felf: For it is plain that Sounds and Voices are 
remembred, and yet no real configurations are poffible to be miade thereof 
in the Brain ; for what Image can there be of a Sound? 

Now as to that Faculty or thofe Faculties that concern the purfuit or 
flight of what is thus propounded by the Phantafie or Eftimative Faculty, 
they are generally two: The  4petitus naturalis, which bears fome 
analogy to the Will in the Reafonable Nature, and the acts thereof are 
either profecution of the Senfible Obje& propounded , if prefented by the 
Phantafie and Eftimative Faculty as goods or elfe averfation from it, if 

refented as evil. 

This is the Faculty of Empire 6r Command , for in conformity to the 
determination of the Appetite the motion of the Body follows. 

The ocher Faculties that concern purfuit or avetfation, are the Pal- 
fions, the Satellites appetitus, {erving either in the profecution of the good 


propounded, as Love, Defire, cc. or in oppofition of the evil prefented, 


as Anger, Revenge, ere. 

And thus far touching the Senfes in Animals, both External and In- 
ternal. 

2. The fecond fuperadded prelation of the fenfible nature above the 
vegetable is the faculty and exercile of animal and local motion , whereas 
Vegetables have naturally no other motion but that which is determined 
and natural, and what is within it felf,; as the motion of Attraction, 
Digeftion, Nourifhment, Augmentation and Increale. Animals have the 
faculty and power of animal motion; which hath thele acceflions, 1. It 
is or may be {pontancous,; for thoughthe object moves objectively, yet 
the faculty or power moves 4 intrinfeco, and {pontaneoully. 2. It moves 
the parts {pontaneoufiy, the Leg, the Eye, the Ear or any other part, 
which cannot be done by Vegetables, 3. Again, it can move the whole 
Compofitum from one #62 to another (at Jeaft in all Animals except thole 
that are almoft in the nature of Plants, called Zoophyta or Plantantmatta ) 
which cannot be done by Plants, who are mancipated and fixed to the 
place of their ftation or growth, unlefs removed by an extriniecal 
agent. 

3. The third fuperadded advantage of Animals is their Inftinéts. Ie 
is true, Vegetables have their inftincts radicated in thew nature, 5 
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have before obferved; yea even things Inanimate have certain fimple in- 
ftinéts, as in the motions of afcent ot light bodies, and defcent of heavy 
bodies: But the inftincts of Animals are fenfible inftin@s of a more 
noble kind and nature than thofe of Vegetables, and fuch as feem to 
favour more of an active principle; as fagacity of Brutes in raking their 
prey, defending themielves , providing again{t the inclemency of the 
weather, care for their young, building their nefts, and infinite more, 
which are too long to name. 

Thele are the {uperadded Faculties of the Animal Nature ; ‘and pro- 
portionate and accommodate to their faculties are their organizations of 
their Bodies. And inas much as there is great varieties in the tempera- 
ments, difpofitions, faculties and ules of feveral Animals of feveral kinds, 
their organizations are not only fitted to the common natures, ules and 
powers of fenfible Creatures, but every feveral Specées hath its {eweral ac- 
commodation as well of his Organs as of his Faculties to the exigence, 
ufe and convenience of his proper {pecifical nature. 

Thus the ranks of the vegetable perfections are not only included 
within the rank of fenfible Beings, but thefe have greater perfections in 
what is common to both, and fuperadditions of other more noble Facul- 
ties and Organs not communicable tothe former. The Vegetable Nature 
is indeed like a curious Engin, but it hath but fome fimple and fingle 
motions, like a Watch that gives the hour of the day, or a Trochea 
with one Wheel: But the Animal Nature is like an Engin that hath a 
greater compofition of Wheels, and more variety of motions and ap- 
pearances , as one of the compound Engins of C4rchimedes, or as a 
Watch, that befides the hour of the day gives the day of the month, the 
age of the Moon, the place of the Sun inthe Zodiack, and other curious 
Motions wrought by multiplication of Wheels. 

Now touching the Senfitive Natures, there have been two extreme 
opinions, both of them extremely contrary one to another, and yet botla 
of them, asthey are delivered by their Authors, untrue. 

1. That Opinion that deprefleth the natures of fenfible Creatures below 
their juft value and eftimate, rendring them no more but barely Mecha- 
nifms or Artificial Engins, fuch as were Archytas his Dove, Regiomon- 
tanus his wooden Eagle, or Walchiws his iron Spider: that they have no 
vital Principle of all their various Motions but the meer modifications of 
Matter, or at leaft the elementary Fire mingled with their other Matter ; 
that they have no other form or internal principle of Life, Motion, or Senfe 
but that which is relative and refults from the difpofition , texture, orga- 
nization and compofition of their feveral Limbs, Members or Organs: 
This fancy began by Des Cartes in his Fandamenta Phyfica, and hath been 
followed and improved by fome of his admirers, and particularly much 
favoured by Howoratus Faber in his Book De Generatione Animalium: and 
herein chey think they have given a fair folution to all the Phexomena of 
the Senfitive Nature, and given a fair prelation to the Soul of Man, which 
they agree to be a {ubftantial Principle of humane aGtions: But in both 
thele they have been difappointed, for this fuppofition as it gives not at 
all a tolerable explication of the Phexomena of fenfe and animal motions, 
fo if it did, it would eafily adminifter toa little more confidence and bold- 
nes, a temptation to refolve all the Motions of the reafonable Soul gies 
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the like fuppofition, only by advancing the Engin or Automaton huma- 
xum into a more curious and complicated conftitution: For he that can 
once fuppofe that the various modifications of Matter and Motion, and 
the due organization of the Bodies of Brutes can produce the admirable 
operations of Senfe, Phantafie, Memory, Appetite, and all thofe inftinés 
which we find in Brutes,; is in a fair way of tefolving the operation of 
the Reafonable Nature into the like fuppofition, only by fuppofing the 
organization of the latter fomewhat more curioully and exaétly difpofed 
and ordered as much above that of Brutes , as theirs is above that of Ve- 
getables, It is true,the organization of the humane and animal Body, with 
accommodation to their feveral functions and offices, is certainly fitted 
with the moft curious and exaét Mechani{m imaginable; as appears by 
the ftructure of the Heart, the Lungs, the Brain, the Tongue, the Hand,the 
Nerves, the Mufcles and all other parts, and the feveral orders and methods 
of their motions and adaptations to their feveral offices, and the exercife 
by them of thofe Faculties to whofe fervice they are configned: This 
muft needs be acknowledged by every man that obfervesthem , or that 
takes the pains to read the Tracts of thole that have written of them; 
and efpecially Galew his divine Book De Ufs Partinm , Des Cartes and Fa- 
britius concerning the ftructure of the Eye, the fame Fabritivs and Steno 
De motu Adufculorum, and divers others. 

But that the Principle that fets on work thefe Organs, and worketh 
by them, is nothing elfe but the modification of Matter, or the natural 
motion thereof thus or thus pofited or difpofed, or the bare conformation 
of the Organs, or the inclufion and expanfion of any natural inanimate 
particles of elementary Fire, is moft apparently falfe, evento the view of 
any that obferves or confiders impartially. 

It is impoffible to refolve Perception, Phantafie, Memory, the fagaci- 
ties and inftinéts of Brutes, the {pontaneoufnefs of many of their animal 
motions into thofe Principles, nor are they explicable without fuppofing 
{ome active determinate power, force, or virtue connexed toy and inherent 
in their Spirits or more fubtil parts, of a higher extra@tion than the bare 
natural modification or texture of Matter, or difpofition of Organs, or, 
as they are often pleafed to ftilethem , their plexus partium, 

Again, itis vilibleto the Eye, that that power, or virtue, or principle, 
whatever it 1s, that in the generative procefs firft immediately formeth and 
organizeth the parts of the Body, is that which guides, orders and governs 
all the animal motions of it after: That power. which firft forms the 
Brain, the Heart, the Liver, the Eye, 1s that which afterward increa- 
feth , augmenteth , exercifeth and employeth them after: And no- man 
living can force himfelf to imagin that that Princtple which forms, or: 
ganizeth, difpofeth , and modifieth the parts, is any thing that refults 
from the organization or modification of thole parts which are not yer 
moulded or framed, but muft have its modification from that Principle 
which is antecedent to any manner of organization or texture of parts 
into an animal compofition: No man therefore that hath not abjured 
his Reafon, and fworn allegiance to a preconceived fantaftical Hypothefts, 
can undertake the defence of fuch a fuppofition, if he have but the 
patience impartially to confider and look about him. 

2, The other extreme Opinion {cems to advance the Animal Nature 
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~ too high, at leaft without a due allay of their general expreffion; namely, 
thofe who attribute Reafon and.a reafoning taculty or power to Animals 
as well as to Men, though not altogether in the fame degree of perfe- 
étion: fo that they will not have Reafon to be the {pecifical or conftitutive 
difference of the Humane Nature, but common to them and Brutes: 
This Opinion feems generally to be favoured by the Pythagoreass , that 
held Tranimigration of Souls, by Plwtarch, in Grill, and his fecond 
Oration De Ef Carnium ; by Sextus Empiricus,Contra Mathematicos ; by Por- 
phyry, Lib.3. de Abflinentia ab Eft Animalinm ; which he endeavours to prove 
and illuftrate by divers reafons and inftances, and among the latter by 
Patricius in his fifth Book de Axztmis ivrationalibus ; but above all by the 
ingenious and learned De Chambre in his Book of the Knowledge of 
Beafts , wherein he aflerts not only the fimple apprehenfion of Beafts ‘by 
phantafms or images wrought by the Phantafie, but the conjunction of 
images with aflrmations and negations, which make up Propofitions, 
and the conjunction of Propofitions one to another , and illation of Con- 
clufions upon them, which 1s Ratiocination or Difcourfe: And that in 
farther evidence thereof there is a certain kind of Language whereby 
Beafts or Birds , efpecially of the fame Spectes, communicate their con- 
ceptions one to another; only this difcurfive Ratiocination of Brutes he 
calls Ratto tmagtnativa, and differenceth it from Ratio inteledualis which 
belongs properly to Men , principally in this, That the imaginative or 
brutal Ratiocination keeps ‘ftill in particulars, and within the verge of 
particular propofitions and conclufions ; but intelleétual Reafon hath to 
do with univerfals, and for the moft part grounds and directs its Ratio- 
cination by them. 

Touching the thing called Reafon, we muft confider that it hath a 
double acceptation: 1. It is taken for every conduct of any thing by 
fitting means to fitting ends, or the due and convenient ordering and 
adapting of one thing to another; and this again feems to be of three 
kinds, viz. Adtive , Paflive, or Mixt: 1. That I call AGive Reafon 
which from an inward intellective principle orders and difpofeth; as 
the Watch-maker contrives, orders, and difpofeth the feveral parts of the 
Watch, fo that it excites a regular and ufeful motion: 2. The Paffive 
Reafon ( which is more properly Reafonablenefs ) is that order and con- 
gruity which 1s impreffed upon the thing thus wrought; as inthe Watch 
I fee every thing moves duly and orderly, and the reafon of the motion 
of the Ballance 1s by the motion of the next Wheel, and that by the 
motion of the next , and that by the motion of the Fulee, and that by 
the motion of the Spring, the whole frame, order and contexture of the 
Watch carries a reafonablenefs init, the paffive impreflion of the’Reafon 
or intellectual /dea that was in the Artift: 3. The Mixt fort of Reafon 
feems to be when a thing concurrs actively and from an internal prin- 
ciple, and (in things that have life) vitally, to the production of a reafon- 
able effect, but yet per modum ixftrwmenti, and inthe virtue of a fuperiour 
direction of a reafonableagent: Thus when I plow my ground, my Horfe 
is harnefled and chained to my Plough, and put in his track or furrow, 
and guided by my Whip and my Tongue, and fo draws on my Plough, 
and this reafonable work is performed aétively and vitally by my Brute 
in the virtue of my,direction. And certainly this kind of latter Reafon 
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is evident not only in the brute Beafts in their inftinéts and operations, 
but alfo in Vegetables, and almoft in all things in Nature ; for they are all 
indued with a certain inherent attivity, which is neverthelels implanted, 
directed, ordered and determined by the great Creator in the Laws of 
their feveral conftitutions: The procefs of nutrition and generation not 

only in Animals but even in Vegetables is done with the higheft Reafon, 

exceeding the imitation of the Humane Reafon; the Birds making their 

Nefts, ordering their Eggs and moving them in incubation, — and - 
difciplining their young, is done with the moft exquifite reafon and con- 

eruity thereunto,beyond the artifice of the moft ingenious man. And it muft 

needs be fo; for though they concur a¢tively from an interna! Principle 

to the produdtion of the effect, yet they are determined therein and there- 

unto, and their track ordered for them and to them by the Laws of their 

nature inftituted and imprinted on them by the unimitable Wifdom of 
the higheft intelleétual Being. This mixed or inftrumental Realoh, as 

I may call it, therefore all muft agree to belong not only to Brutes, 

but almoft to all things in Nature, and herein differs from Reafon or 

Reafonablenefs which I before call fimply paffive, in that it immediately 

proceeds from the internal active Principles implanted by God in their 

natures. 

2. But thereis another kind of Reafon which we call Ratiocination, 
Of Difcurfus rationals, which confifts principally in thele three things, 
though the two former without the latter make not up a compleat Ratio- 
cination: 1. The fimple apprehenfion of things themlelves, which is 
dorie by images or reprefentations thereof, made either by the Intellect, 
or by the reprefentations made thereunto by the Phantafie: 2. The com- 
pounding of the images or reprefentation of things with an affirmation 
or negations; this makes a Propofition: 3. The compofition of feveral 
Propofitions among themfelves, and drawing from them Conclufiens , 
and this is called SyMogi/mus , Ratiocination or Difcourle. 

But though this be the avadyfis of Ratiocination into which by a care- 
ful attention it may be refolved, we are not to think all fort of reafoning 
or ratiocination , evén in Men themlelves , is prefently by way of explicit 
or formed Syllogifms, or artificial Moods and Figure. Some confecutions 
are {6 intimately and evidently connexéd to or found in the premifles , 
that the conclufion is attained guafi per faltum, and without any thing of 
ratiocinative procels, and as the Eye fees his object immediately and 
without any previous difcourfe; fo in objects intellectual many evident 
truths or principles are primo intuita aflented unto: as in objects of Senfe 
the action is elicited per faltwm; as many times when a Horle is hungry 
and comes to a.good pafture, he falls to his food immediately withour 
forming Mr. Chazmbre’s Syllogilm , 


This greéw is grafs, 
This graff is good to eat, | 
Therefore this green is good to eat, 


But the ¢ranfitus from the Senfe to the Phantafie, and from that to the 
Appetite, and from that to the motion of Eating is immediate, momen- 
taneous, and per (alti, , 
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In brief, as the vegetable nature, as hath been obferved , hath a kind 
of fhadow of the fenfible nature, fo the fenfitive nature hath a kind of 
fhadow of the truly rational nature; their Reafon is but a low, ob{cure 
and imperfect fhadow thereof, as the Water-gall is of the Rain-bow,; and 
proportionable to their imaginative Reafon is their animal Language, 
which though it be a kind of natural fign of their Imagination and Paf- 
fions , yet it is infinitely below the perfection of humane Language: For 
we fee that thofe Birds who by reafon of the analogy of their organs by 
ufe are taught fome words or fentences, yet they never proportion thofe 
words to an explication of any diftiné conception fignified by them, nor 
can ufe or apply thole words they learn to the things they fignifie, nor 
can they connex their words or ientences in coherence with the matter 
which they fignifie; and commonly have recourfe to their wild natural 
notes when they would exprefs their imaginations or paflions, which 
notes are at the beft but like natural interjections, framed by Nature, not 
by Art, to difcover their paffions or impreffions; and their artificial lan- 
guage or notes are no other than impreflions upon their fenfitive Memory 
by iterated ule, and drawn out from them upon the ftrength of fuch 
impreffion, or by repetition of Objects that excite that Memory. 

Thus much [thought good to premife concerning the vegetable and 
fenfitive satures , which may be of fome ufe in the confideration of the 
rational or humzne nature; partly to inftance what this latter includes, 
namely the whole perfection of the vegetable and animal faculties, and 
partly to difcover the preference that the Humane Nature hath above 
the Animal Life in thefe moft perfect faculties of Intelle@, intellectual 
Realon, and Will. 

I fhal! not here diftinély and fully examine the nature of Man in the 
whole compals and extent thereof, but fhall referve it toa fuller inquiry ; 
I thail only inftance in fo much thereof in this place as may be appofite 
to my purpofe, namely, to fhew that heis a Creature of moft admirable 
conftitution , and fuch as deferves our inquiry, and fuch whofe firft com- 
pofure and origination requires a higher and ‘nobler Conftituent than 
either Chance or the ordinary method of meer Natural caufes and con- 
currences; and that it is fucha piece as in its firft conftitution and ordi- 
Nation requires an Efficient of infinite Power, Wifdom and Goodneis: 
This is the end and {cope of my prefent Inquiry. 

Now to give a brief Inventory of the Exccllence of the Humane Nature, 
I fhall obferve as near as I can this order. 

Firft, I will briefly confider thofe Excellencies that he hath in common 
with the vegetable and fenfible nature: Secondly, I thall confider thofe 
{pecifical or appropriate Excellencies that he hath above the former, both 
vegetable and animal nature. . , 

Under the Second general I fhall confider Man fingly with relation to 
himfelf, andthen with relation to other things without him. 

In relation to himlelf I fhall briefly confider thefe particulars: 1. The 
excellency of his Soul or intelleG@ual nature in its nature, faculties, aés 
and habits; 2. The peculiar excellency of his Body, 3. The peculiar 
excellency of the Compofitum , confilting of both his former effential parts. 

In relation to things without him, I fhall confider him with relation 
1. To God, 2, ToMankind, 3. To the other integrals of the World, 

and 
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andtheren 1. Of their ferviceablenefs and accommodation to him; 2. Gi 
his domision and foveraignty over them, and the means and inftruments 
thereot | 
Théisthe brief Scheme that I intend of thofe {pecifical and appropriate 
preheMinences that the Nature of Man hath above other vilible Crea- 
tures 
Fit therefore, touching thofe Excellencies that the humane Nature 
hatlabove the vegetable and animal Nature, I fhall fubjoin thefe enfuing 

Pof1ons. : 

) There is noexcellent vegetable or animal Faculty in the vegetable 
or Himal Nature, as fuch, but it is found inthe humane Nature; fuch 
asire attraction, nutrition, digeftion, conformation of parts digefted, 

rportionable augmentation, generation, fenfible perception, common 
fele, eftimative faculty, fenfible appetite, locomotive faculty, and 
aimal motion: I meddle not herein with all thofe {maller fort of Fa- 
clties, which are peculiarly appropriate to Vegetables or Animals, as 
fiftnefs , fagacity, ftrength, and {pecial artifices, which belong not to 
nem in the common nature of Vegetables or Animals, but by certain 
becifical Inftinés or Faculties, becaufe though it may befomeof them 
re not found in the fame kind and degree in the humane Nature, yet 
hey are {uch as are abundantly recompented by that art and ingeny which 
ippropriately belongs to the humane Nature. 

2. There are no Organs in the fenfible Nature (which yet are more 
perfect than thofe of the vegetable Nature) fubfervient to the Faculties 
of Lifeand Senfe, whichare wanting in theconftitution of the humane 
Body, atleaft infubftance and equivalence. — 

3. Thofe very Faculties and Organs fubfervient unto them in the vege- 
table or fenfible Nature, which are found in them, are lodged inthe 
‘humane Nature in far more excellency and perfection than they are in 
the vegetable or animal Nature: So thatif the Faculties or Organs fub- 
fervient to the vegetable or animal Life in Man, do differ in their ftate 
or compofure from thole of Brutes, it differs for the better, as obtaining 
a more exquifite perfection , ulefulnefs, beauty, and contexture, than 
thofe of Brutes, as may appear in the Hand of Mancompared with the 
Foot of Beafts or Birds; the Foot, the Leg, the Thighof Man, with 
thofe of Beafts, andthelike. Iris true, the conftitution of fome Faculties 
and Organs of Senfibles, 1s more accommodate to their fabrick and ufe 
than the like Organs of Man would beto the ufe of Brutes, but fimply 
comparing one with another, the Organs of the humane Body aremore 
curious and excellent than the Organs of the bare animal Nature. And 
from hence it comes to pafs, that the full knowledge of the humane 
Faculties and Organs, fubfervient to the animal Life in Man, compre- 
hends in effect all the like Faculties and Organs in the animal Nature, 
though differing in fome particular textures and pofitions, with a pro- 
nortionable advance by the accefs of excellence of the humane Nature. 

2. Astothe {pecifical or appropriate Excellencies of the humane Na- 

ture above the moft perfeét Animals, they come next to be confidered., 

It is true, that Animals in proportion to the length of their Life attain 
hei complement of their {pecifical P soreiag fooner in proportion than 


ne humane Nature: The animal Soul fooner expands and evolves it felf 
to 
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to its full orb and extent than the humane Soul: Therefore the Horfe 
that lives naturally about thirty years, comes to his full growta and per- 
feét exercife of its animal Faculties in four years; but Man, that lives 
not ordinarily above feventy yeas , comes not to the ripenefs of hs Intel- 
Jectual Life ‘till two and twenty or three and twenty years atleat, nor 
even to his full growth “till nineteen or twenty: So that what ve fay 
concerning Man, inrelation to the actings of his Mind, mult be aplied 
to that {tate and age wherein his Soul hath fully as it were evolved t felf, 
and its Organs fully mature and difpofed for the actings of hisSou: He 
is long ripening, but then his maturity, and the complement theeof ; 
_recompenteth the flownels of his maturation. 

Now the Excellencies appropriate to the humane Nature are, as beore, 
obferved of two kinds; 1. fuch as immediately concern the humaneNna- 
tureitfelf,; or2.fuchas are extrinfecal, but yet relating to it. 

Thofe things that are immediately refiding in, or part of the humne 
Nature, come firft to be confidered: And they are three: 1. His Sol, 
or intellectual and volitive Principle. 2. HisBody, or corporeal pat, 
3. The Compofttum or Coalitum of both thofe Principles, which compke 
the humane Nature. 

The Soul comes firft to be confidered, and therein thefe four thing: 
1. Its Conftitutionor Nature. 2. ItsOriginal. 3. Its Faculties. 4. 1s 
congenite Habits or rational Inftindts. | ! 

1. Touching the Conftitution of the Intellectual Soul of Man, I tha 
not in this place enter into a large difcourfe concerning it, but referv 
that confideration to its proper place, only in general itis 1. An aGiv 
principle ; 2.It is a fubftantial principle; 3. It is not corporeal or material 
4. It is not corruptible or mortal. 

2. Touching its Original , whether it be by tradudtion, or creation; 
or participation , I fhall not here difpute, but referve it to its proper lace 
for a fuller difquifition. But whether theone way or the other it had its 
original, there is no inconfiftency but that it hath thofe effential qualifi- 
cations above-mentioned. - 

3. Touching its Faculties, they are two, the Underftanding and the | 
Will: And here I fhall not concern my felf in the Inquiry , whether the 
Faculties are the fame with the Soul it felf, or the fame one with the 
other, and only diftiné in notion? whether the Will be any more than 
the complete or ultimate act of the Underftanding determined ¢ It is 
fufficient, that the acting of the Soul as it relates to perception and 
decifion, and as it relates to choice and purfuit , or averfation, are diftin-. 
guifhable to us, and thofe notions ferve to explicate what wemean in 
the things we difcourfe of, as the fuppofed Circles in the Heavens ferve 
to explicate the appearances thereof. The Underftanding or the Intel- 
lective Faculty (the fhadow whereof only is the Phantafie in Brutes , but | 
it is but afhadow of thisof Intellect) is a Faculty that not only gradually 
but effentially differs from and exceeds the perceptive Faculty in Brutes, 

Three things there are that give us the beft notion we can have of the 
humane Intelleét, and the difcrimination thereof from the animal per: 
ception and imagination: 1. The Objects thereof: 2. The As thereof; 
And 3. The Habits thereof. | 

1, The Objet of the humane Intellect is cme inteligibile, whichis of 
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afar larger extent than the Object of fenfible perception orimagination , 
which as it exceeds not the province of fenfible Objects, -fo it is in order 
to the convenience of a fenfible Life, For inftance; When a Brute fees 
a Man, it. dees his colour, figure, motion, bulk, and by the advantage 
of Memory or Inftingt it comes to him, or flyes from him, as it hath 
received, or thinks it like to receive good or evil by. him, but it per- 
ceives not fubftance. Thele Objects, among many other. that might be 
inftanced , fall under the perception of the Intellective , which feem not 
to be within the verge of Imagination or fenfible perception: 1. The 
Notion of a Spirit, or fubftance void of corporeity, 2+ Univerlals, or 
conception of things as conjoined in one common nature or notion, 
abftracted fromthe Individuals thereof, 3. Abftraéted conceptions , as 
entity, corporeity, cc. 4. Though Brutes may be able to apprehend 
multitude, as things more than fingular , yet they cannot have a dilting 
notion of Number. 5. Though they may have acontufed imagination 
of fomething as pat, or future, yet it is without diftinction of Time, 
or the notion of it. 6. The truth of confequence in or from the ante- 
cedent. 7. The eétings.of the Mind or Imagination it felf, by way of 
reflection or introf{pection of themlelves, are difcernible by Man diftindly, 
but at leaft not diftin@ly by Brutes. 8. Thetruth and evidence of Geo- 
metrical Demonftration. 9. The reafon or juft eftimate of connexion 
of things to their Caufes. 10. The moral goodnefs and congruity , or 
evilnefS, unfitnelSs, and unfeafonablenets of moral or natural actions, 
which falls not within the vergeof abrutal fagulty, 11, The Notions 
of a Deity, and the refult thereupon, namely, Religion, is not to be 
found in Brutes, but feems connatural to rhe humane Nature, as thallbe 
fhewn. . 

2, The Intellectual AGs, and they are many: 

1. Intelle@tual Perception, which greatly differs from imaginative or 
fenfitive perception, as far above it: For in thofe things where the root 
of intellective perception is in the fenfe and phantafie, the perception intel- 
le€tive oftentimes departs from and correéts the report of the phantatie, 
as in the apparent bignefs of the Sun, the apparent crookednels of the 
Staff in a double medzwm of Airand Water, though this kind of Intel- 
leGtive Perception be not without the help of Ratiocination. 

2. Intelle@tive Ratiocination, which infinitely exceeds that imagina- 
tive Ratiocination which fome have attributed to Brutes. 1. Itisdifting, 
and with a diftiné knowledge of theterms , which in Brutes is confuled. 
2. It is founded for the moft part in Univerfals, which is not compatible 
to sre ect Ratiocination. 3. The thread and train of Canfequences 
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in intelle@ive Ratiocination is often long, and chained together by divers 
Links, which cannot be done in imaginative difcourfe or ratiocination 
by fomeattributed to Brutes, which if the tranfites from the premifles to 
the conclufion be not yery fpeedy and fhort, that imperfest Ratiocination 
is loft in Brutes. 

And here I thall againa little refume the former Confideration touching 
the imaginary Reafoning of Brutes, which I have before called the Image 
of Reafon. and not truly Reafon, for it is nota diftinétreafoning , but 
performed in a phyfical moment: And though we {uppofe Subject, and 


Predicate, and Copsfa, and Propofitions, and Syllogiftical Connexions 
: im 
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in their Reafoning , there is no fuch matter, but the entire bufine(s is at 
the fame moment prefent with them without deducing one thing from 
another, though we form them into notions of diftinct ads; and this 
acting of the fentient Phantafie is performed, 1. By a prefence of fenfe, 
as the Horle is under the fenfe of hunger, and that without any formal 
Syllogi{m prefleth him to eat: the fire burns the Cats foot, and therefore 
it pulleth it away becaufe the immediate fenfe of pain enforceth it. 2. By 
the prefence of Memory; the Dog hath been beaten for taking the meat 
out of the difh, and the next time he feesit there, though he be hungry 
yet he dares not venture, for his imaginative Memory makes the paft 
ftrokes as prefent to himasif he felt them. 3. By the prefence of In- 
{tinct , which puts him upon thofe motions that are moft evidently as 
reafonable as any thing can be, and yet without the intervention of 
Ratiocination. For inftance, Every Creature almoft hath certain Inftru- 
ments for its defence, and the offence of its enemies, exactly fitted for their 
ule, and they have that fingular dexterity in ufing them that the moft 
difciplined Fencer cannot equal: The Cock, for inftance, hath his Spurs, 
and he ftrikes his Feet inward with fingular ftrength and order, and it 
is not poffible he fhould ufe his Spurs with greater reafon for his advan- 
tage; yet he doth not this by any fyllogiltical method , or by Ratioci- 
nation, but is meerly tutored to it by Inftiné, which is prefent with him, 
and at hand without any difcurfive Reafoning. And this appears, becaufe 
while it is yet a Chick, and hath no Spurs, nor cannot hurt by it, nor 
yet hath feen the'like motion before to imitate or learn it, yet he readily 
practifeth it. And to thele three prefent impulfes of Senfe, Memory, and 
Inftinét, moft if nor all the fagacities of Brutes may be reduced without 
the help of true Ratiocination or difcurfive Reafon; though witty men 
by Analytical refolution have Chymically extracted an artificial Logick 
out of all their actions. 

3. Intelleétive Memory, which I call an a& of the intellective faculty 
becaufe it is wrought by it, though I do not inquire how or where, 
becaufe itis not folvible: The fpecifical preferences that it hath above the 
fenfible Memory are thefe, 1. That it remembers and retains fuch things 
as were never at all inthe Senle, as the conceptions, enuntiations and 
actions of the Intelleét and Will; the conviction of truth or falfhood of 
propofitions or reafonings; the conceptions of univerfals: whereas the 
fenfitive Memory retains nothing but fenfible Objects, or their Images 
wrought by the Phantafie. 2. Inthat it is more complicated and com- 
plex than the fenfitive Memory, retaining the ferées of propofitions , 
argumentations, and a long traé@ of hiftorical narratives. 3. In that it 
is more diftinct and naa A than the fenfitive Memory. 4. In that 
it is firmer, and more fixed and permanent than the fenfitive Memory. 
5. In that it can refufcitare and {tir up it felf to remember and call toge- 
ther other Images or medza to retrive what it once remembred; which 
is Reminifcence, an act of intention, which therefore —4riffotle in his 
Book De Afemoria cy Reminifcentia makes an act peculiar to Man; whereas 
the Memory of Brutes 1s’either conferved by the Images impreffed by the 
Imagination , and there continued, or revived and reinforced by the oc- 
currence of external Objeéts bearing an identity or refemblance to the 
Images at firlt imprefled by the Phantafie.. 

4. Delt 
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Deliberation ; 2 ftaid and attentive confideration of things to be 
known and their #edea, and of their feveral weights, conclufivenels , or 
evidence; and of things to be done and their media, their congruity, 
fuitablenefs, poflibility and convenience, and of the feveral circum{tances 
aptly conducible thereunto, which is an aé far above the animal a¢tings, 
which are fudden and tranfient, and admit not of that attention, mora, 
and propendency of actions. 

5. Judgment, either concerning things to be known, of the weight 
and concludency of them and ends in decifion, or of things done or to 
be done, of their congruity, fitnefs, rightnefs, appofitnefs: and this if it 
refers to things to be done, ends in determination or purpofe , if in re- 
lation to things already done, then in fentence of approbation or difap- 
probation: And hither that which we call Confcience is to be referred, 
namely, if by a due comparilon of things done withthe rule, there be a 
confonancy follows the fentence of Approbation, if difcordant from it, 
the fentence of Condemnation. 

And this a@ of the Judgment in relation to thingsto bedone, and the 
determination thereupon , is that which is ufually ftiled the laft decifion 
of the practical Undérftanding immediately antecedent to the decree of 
the Will, which it mutt follow by a kind of moral neceffity, when it acts 
as a reafonable Faculty, and in the due ftate and order of its nature , 
though by its liberty and empire it fometimes fufpends its concurrence. 
And thus far concerning the Aéts of the Underftanding. | 

3. Concerning intellectual Habits or the genuine effects of thele acts 
in the underftanding Faculty, and they are divers and diverfiy expreffed 
by thofe that have treated thereof. 

1. Opinion, when the aflent of the Underftanding is fo far gained by 
evidence of probability , that it rather inclines to one per{wafion than 
to another, yet not altogether without a mixture of incertainty or 
doubting. | 

2. Science or Knowledge effected by fuch evidence, cuz nor pote fubelfe 
falfum ; as in cafe of demonftrative evidence. 

3. Fides, or Faith, or Belief, which refts upon the relation of another 
that we have no reafonable caufe to fufpect , and upon this account we 
believe Divine Revelation when we ate {ufficiently convinced that it js 
Divine Revelation, we alfo believe our Senfes, becaufe we have the 
ereate(t Moral evidence that we can reafonably have of the truth of their 
reports, when they are not controlled by apparent Reafon , impoffibility, 
or improbability : We believe good and credible perfons, and this prin- 
cipally referrs to matter of fact, which we cannot or do not controll by 
our Senfes or other weighty evidence, as that there was {uch a man as 
Fulins Cefar, that there is fucha place as Rowe , though we never faw the 
one or the other ; becaufe delivered over to us by credible perfons, and 
fuch who could probably have no end to deceiveus, + 

4. Wifdom,; which is a complicated habit referring to all things to be 
known and done, the due comparifon of things and actions , and the 
preference of them according to their various natures and degrees. 

5. Prudence which is principally in reference to actions to be done, 
the due means, order, feafon, method of doing or not doing. . | 

6. Moral Virtues; as Juftice, Temperance, Sobriety, Fortitude, 

I Patience, 
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Patience, xc. for thefe begin in the Intellect, though their exercife belong 
principally to the faculty of the Will. 

~. Arts Liberal or Mechanical , for though the exercife of thofe (in 
which the formal nature of an Art confifts) be external, yet the Ideal 
notion and habit of them begins in the Underftanding, and a man 
is firft a Geometrician in his Brain, before he be {uch in his Hand. 

And all thefe habits of the intelle@tual Faculty are far advanced above 
what is found in Senfible Natures; take the laft for inftance. It is true, 
we find a rare dexterity in the Spider and Silkworm in framing of their 
threads, but this proceeds not from any Intellectual principle in them, 
but from an Inftiné& connatural to them, and whereunto they are deter- 
mined by the Law of their nature, again, we find inthe Fox, the Hawk, 
and other Animals admirable fagacities, wiles and fubtilties in getting 
their prey and in defending themtelves: But when we confider the faga- 
city of the Humane Underftanding , although the particular Inftinas of 
fome Animals are {carce imitable by it, yet it exceeds them in other things 
almoft of the fame nature, and fo by way of equivalence, or rather pre- 
lation in thofe very Inftin&s, witnels the Arts of Painting, Tapettry, 
Fortification , Architecture, the Engins whereby noxious and fubril Ani- 
mals are fubdued, and infinite more arifing from the fruitfulnefs of the 
Underftanding and the dexterity of the Hand. And thus much touchin 
the Intellective Faculty, the feat of intellective Perception and Counfel : 
I come to confider of that other Faculty, the Will, the feat of Empire 
and Authority. 

The Will therefore is that other great Faculty of the Reafonable Soul, 
and it is not a bare appetitive power as that of thefenfual appetite, bur 
is a rational appetite, and is confiderable, 1. In its Nature, 2. In its 
Objet, 3. Inics Acts. 

1. The Nature of this Faculty is that it is free, domeza fiarurs actionuin, 
free from compulfion , and fo {pontaneous, and free from determination 
by the particular Objet, wherein it differs from the fenfitive appetite , 
which though fpontaneous, becaufe moving from an inward principle , 
yet is, if not altogether, yer for the moft part determined in its choice 
by the external Object. But how far forth the Will is determined by the 
laft act of the practick Underftanding , or how far fuch a determination 
is, er is not confiftent with the effential or natural liberty of the Will, 
is not feafonable here to difpute. This liberty of Will, together with 
that other Faculty of Underftanding , is that which renders the humane 
Nature properly capable of a Law, and of the confequence of Law, 
Rewards and Punifhments; which doth not properly belong to the animal 
Nature , becaufe deftitute of thefe two Faculties. 

2. The Object of the Will is not confined to a fenfible Good , but is 
much larger, namely, fuch a Good as is compatible to an Intellectual 
Nature in its full latitude , fuch as are moral and fupernatural Good. 

3. The Acts of this Faculty are generally divided into Volition, No- 
lition, and Sufpenfion: That divifion that herein better fuits with my 
purpofe arethefe, Election and Empire. 

1, Eleétion or choice, and this in reference both to means and end; 
for though the Schools tell us, that Electiois only mediorum ce non fints , 
this is to be intended of the general end or good at large, and inits wy 
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verlal cunception, for when feveral particular ends are in propofal, there 
is belonging to the Will a power of Electionof thefe, as wellasof the 
means to attain them. , , 

2. The Imperium voluntatis over the Body and the Faculties: We may 
obferve in the humane as well asthe animal Body two kinds of motions 
or exertions of Faculties; fome are ftiled natural or involuntary, fuchis 
the motion of the Heart, the Circulation of the Blood, the perception 
of the Senfes; when the Organs are open, and the Object applied, thefe 
natural, though vital Faculties and Motions, are not under the com- 
mand of the Will immediately , for whether willor willnot, whilel 
live, my Heart beats, my Blood circulates, my Ventricle digefts what 
isin it, my Eye fees when open. But there be other Motions in the 
humane, and alfoinrheanimal Nature, that are fubject to the command 
of the Will in Man, and to the appetite in Brutes, as local motion, 
which in Animals is under the regiment of the Appetite, in Man under 
the regiment of the Will. | 

Now this /mperium voluntatis maybeconfideredinrelation, 

1. To it felf: It can fufpend its own acting, either of electing or re- 
jecting. 

2. To the Underftanding: Though it cannot fufpend its perception , 
omnibus ad percipiendam requifitis adhibitis, yet it may fufpend its decilion 
or determination, or at leaft its obfequzem to {uch decifion. 

3, The Paffions, which are as it were the Satellites volurtatis, and 
follow the command of the Will, wherethe Will acts according to its 
power and authority. | a oe a 

4, To the animal Spirits , and the Veffels in which they are received 
when defigned to Motion, namely the Nerves and Mufcles, thefe are all 
fubje& to the Empire of the Will, as to Local Motion of the whole 
Body or any part thereef, when the Spirits, Nerves and Mutcles are in 
their due and natural ftate. oe 
5. To the fenfual Appetite: And indeed herein is evident both the 
Empire and Sovereignty of the Will, and alfo the vifible difcrimination 
between the Humane Nature andthe Animal or Brutal Nature, and its 
preference before it. In the animal Nature it is evident, that the (enlual 
Appetite is that which hath and exercifeth the fovereignty and dominion 
over the {pontaneous actions of the animal Nature , that commands the 
Foot to go, the Mouth to eat , and all other the {pontaneous motions in 
order toa fenfible good: But in Man the fenfual Appetite is Regimen fib 
graviore regimine , the government of the Appetite is under the govern- 
ment of the Will and controlled by it, at lealt where the reafonable Fa- 
culty is not embafed and captived by ill cuftom or diforder. And chis 
appears two ways: ag 

1. Sometimes the very motion of the Appetite it {elf is reftrained by 
the Empire of the Will, fo that a man doth not appetere that fenfible 
good which otherwife he.might or would, becaufe he will nots and 
this is the moft natural and noble regiment of the Will over the fenfual 
Appetite, ——. 

2. Though it may fall out that the fenfual Appetite may appetere bonuaz. 
fenfibile, yet the Will may and doth controll the empire of the Appetite. 
in the execution of that appetition: As for inftance, A man fees delicious 
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fruit, and he defires it ; in fo much, that were there not a controll over the 
empire of his Appetite, it wouldcommand the Hand to reach it, and 
the Mouth to eat it: But the contrary command of the Will fuperfedes 
the command of the Appetite; the Appetite defires it, but the Hand is 
forbidden by the Will to reach it. 

Now if any man fhall fay this contradiction appears , not only in the 
reafonable Nature , but even in the fenfible: The fenfible Appetite is 
checked in its execution oftentimes by fenfual Fear, as in Dogs and 
Horles, and other Brutes, yea fometimes by the remembrance of a former 
fuffering for the like attempt to gratifie his fenfual Appetite, and yet they 
are deftitute of any fuperior faculty of Will to interpofe a prohibition 
upon the Appetite. I anfwer, this is true, for in fuch cafes the impen- 
dent Fear is either prefent or inmemory, and fo expected; and it being 
of a fenfible evil, hath the fame influence upon the fenfual Appetite as 
the prefent good; and therefore if the evil feared or impendent be 2 
greater fenfible evil than the good, it over-rules the Appetite to aver- 
fation; as the Fifh that loves the bait, yet feareth the hook, which it 
difcerns as a greater fenfible evil, the very Appetite is thereby determined 
to averfation. 

But the controll of the Will upon the Appetite in the reafonable Na- 
ture, is many times, and indeed moft often done, not upon the account 
of a fenfible evil felt or feared, which of it felf were {ufficient to deter- 
min the Appetite; but fometimes upon the account of fuch hopes or fears 
as fall not under a fenfitive notice, as of the command or prohibition by 
God; yea many times upon a bare Moral account of the zadetoram, un- 
reafonablene(s, unfeafonablenefs or utter unfitnefs of the thing it felf, with- 
out any other motive of fear either of a prefent or future fenfible incon- 
venience thereby ; which Moral confideration can no way move the 
fenfible Appetite, were it not fer the Will, which being a rational Faculty 
is moved by ir. 

And this is all that I hall fay touching the two great Faculties of the 
Soul, the Underftanding and Will: I hall not add any thing here touching 
Paffions or Affections of the Mind, 1. Becaufe they are but a kind of 
appendices to the Will, the Satellites voluntatis ; thofe of the concupilci- 
ble kind being as it were the flowers of the motion of Volition, thofe of 
the irafcible kind the flowers of the motion of Averfation. 2. Becaufe 
the Paffions for the moft part are found in the fenfible Nature, namely 
thofe of love, hatred, delight, grief, expectation and fear; and therefore 
I fhall not here treat of them. | 

3. I come now to confider of thofe rational Inftinéts as I call 
them, the connate Principles engraven in the humane Soul; which 
though they are Truths acquirable and deducible by rational confequence 
and argumentation, yet they feem to be infcribed in the very crajis and 
texture of the Soul antecedent to any acquifition by induftry or the exer- 
cife of the difcurfive Faculty in Man, and therefore they may be well 
called anticipations, prenotions, or fentiments characterized and engraven 
in the Soul, born with it, and growing up with it till they receive a 
check by ill cuftoms or educations, or an improvement and Barina 
by the due exercife of the Faculties. [ fhall fhew firft what they are: 
Secondly, what moves me to think that fuch are connatural. 

t. Touching 
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1. Touching the former, I think thofe implanted and connatural anti- 
cipations are thefe,; namely, That there is a God ; that he is of greateft 
Power, Wildom, Goodnels, and Perfection; that he is plealed with good, 
and dilpleafed with evil, that he is placable, that he 1s to be feared , 
honoured, loved, worthipped, arid obeyed, that he will reward the good, 
and punifh the evil, a fecret fentiment of the immortality of the Soul, 
or that it furvives the Body to be capable of rewards and punifhments , 
according to itsdeportment ini chis life , certain common notions of Moral 
good andevil, of decorum and turpe; that faith and promues are to be 
kept; that a man muft do as he would be done by; that the obicene 

arts and actions , though otherwife natural, are not to be expofed to 
publick view, obvelatio pudendorum , that a man mutt be grateful for bene- 
ft received: Thele, and fome fuch common notions or intimate propen- 
fions feem to be connaturally engraven in the Soul antecedently to any 
difcurfive Ratiocination ; and though they are not fo diftinct and expli- 
cite, yet they are fecret Byafles inclining the humane Nature primarily 
to what is uleful and convenient for it in proportion to the ftate of an 
intelle@tual Nature: That as we fee in Brutes, befides the exercife of 
their Faculties of fenfitive Perception and Imagination, thereare lodged 
in them certain fenfible Inftinéts antecedent to their imaginative Faculty, 
whereby they are pre-determined to the good and convenience of the fen- 
fible Life: $o there are lodged in the very crafis and conftitution of the 
Soul certain rational Inftinéts whereby it is pre-difpofed, inclined, and 
byafled to the good and conventence proportionable to a rational and 
intellectual Life, a certain congenite ftock of rational Sentiments and 
Inclinations which may go along with him, and fairly incline him to 
fuch a trade and way as is fuitable to the good of his Nature; fo that he 
is not left barely to the undetermination, incertainty, and unfteadinefs of 
the operation of his Faculties, without a certain fecret and gentle pre- 
di(pofition of them to what is right , decent, and convenient for their 
manage and guidance by thele common anticipations , inclinations, and 
connatural Characters engraven in the Soul. 2. And that which in- 
clines me to believe this, is not only the congruity of the fuppofition to 
the convenience of the humane Nature, and the inftance of the fenfible 
Inftinéts in the animal Nature proportionate to their convenience, and 
the great importance of them to the convenience thereof: But alfo that 
which is obfervable in the attentive confideration of the manners of Man- 
kind in general, which feems to have thofe common fentiments in them, 
and to accord inthem ina very great meafure, and though evil Cuftoms 
and Education much prevails among men, yet itdoth not wholly obli- 
literate thefe fentiments, at leaft from the generality of Mankind. 

It muft be agreed that thefe rational Inftinéts, as I call them, are not 
always fo vigorous and uniform itt their actings as the animal Inftincts 
of Brutes are in their kind, which partly proceeds from that liberty of 
Will chat is in the humane Nature which many titnes fulpends or inter- 


rupts their energy and operation , partly from that mixture of the fentienc. 


Appetite with the actings of the reafonable Soul, which oftentimes trant- 
port it: Eventhe more fimple and ancompounded any Nature is, the 
more uniform are its motions and actings, the natural Inftincts and Pro- 


portions even of things inanimate (as of heavy Bodies to delcend) are 
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more uniform than the very Inftinéts of Brutes, who have a more com- 
plicated formor nature: But as this accidental interruption of rational 
Inftinéts doth not difprove their exiftences , {o Man hatha greater advan- 
tage by the exercife of his Reafon and intellective Faculties, to remove 
thofe interruptions, and improve thofe connatural Sentiments or rational 
Inftinéts to his fingular ufe and benefit, which abundantly recompenceth 
thofe Interruptions. 

And if any fhall fay that there are or may be other means of propa- 
gation of thofe motions and inclinations in Men, namely, r. A Tra- 
ditional traduction-of them into the World; and 2. The Exercife of the 
humane Intelle@ual. Faculties upon the occurrence and obfervation of 
external Objeéts and Events: I an{wer, : 

1. As touching Traditional communication and traduction of thofe 
Truths that I callconnatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many 
of thofe Truths have had the help of that derivation: But, firft , fuch 
a Tradition poffibly hath not been without interruptions by evil Edu- 
cation , and yet thefe Sentiments have obtained almoft in all Ages and 
Places, though not without interfperfion of certain corrupt additaments, 
obtained likewife by evil Cuftom or Education. But fecondly, it can- 
not reafonably by fuppofed that a Tradition could fo conftantly and uni- 
verlally prevail and obtain among Mankind, unle(s there were fome com- 
mon confonancy and congruity of fomewhat inherent in Nature which 
fuits , correfponds and fuffragates to that Tradition , and clofeth with it, 
and accepts it. | 
_ 2. Asto theorher, concerning the Exercife and Actings of our Intel- 
lectual Faculties, it muft needs be agreed that thofe that I call Conna- 
tural Principles are in themfelves highly reafonable , and deducible by a 


firong procefs of Ratiocination to be moft true and moft convenient ; 


and confequently the high exercife of Rariocination or intellective Dif- 
courfe might evince their truth and excellency, though there were no fuch 
originally infcribed in the Mind: But thisno more concludes againit the 
{uppofition, than-it would conclude againft the fuppofition of implanted 
Inftincts in Brutes; which as they are in-themfelves highly reafonable 
and ufeful to their ends, and-evincible by true Reafon to be fuch, as it 
may be any thing weknow: Soallo many, though not all the aGings of 
thofe Inftinéts might pofibly in the Brutes themlelves be elicited by a 
{trong intention and exercile of their Phantafie and fenfible Perception, 
Ratiocination , and Connatural Implantation, are but feveral means or 
difcoveries of the fame thing which in it felf 1s moft highly reafonable; 
only the latter is for the moft part lefs diilicult, and readier at hand, Bus 
to the Objection. ; | : | 
r. Let any man but duly confider how few men there are in the World 
that are capable in re{pect of the meannels.of their Parts and Education, 
to act and improve their Intellects or Faculties to fo high a ftrain as the 
eliciting of thofe that I call Cennatural Principles by the ftrength of 
their Intellectual Operation; this requires very choice Parts, great at- 
tention of Mind, fequeftration from theimportunity of Secular employ- 
ments, and a long advertent and deliberate connexing of Confequents 
which falls not in the common road of ordinary men, but of Philofo- 
phers, Metaphyfical heads, and fuch as have had a more refined ~— 
which 
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which is nat the thoulandth part of Mankind: Other men require a 
more eafig ‘and familiar accefs to thele Truths. and Inclinations; and 
yét ‘i fee that thee Sentiments are not confined tothe Léterati of man- 
kind, , : 

2, Again, I appeal to the moft knowing men in the World that have 
but had the leifure to think ferioufly and converfe with themfelves, and 
that have kept their Minds free from the fumes of intemperance and 
excels, paffion and perturbation, whether next under Divine Revelation 
their beft and cleareft fentiments of Morality at leaft have not been ga- 
thered fromthe due animadverfion and infpeétion of their own Minds, 
and the improving of that ftock of Morals that they there find, and.the — 
tran{cribing of that Original which they found firft written there: It 1s 
true, that it is with the connatural Principles infcribed in our Minds 
asit is with qur Faculties, they lye mare torpid, and ina¢tive, and inevt- 
dent, unlefs they are awakened and exerciled , like a {park involved in 
afhes; and being either fuppreffed or neglected they feem little better than 
dead, but being diligently attended, in{pected and exercifed , they expand 
and evolve them(elves into more diftinétion and evidence of themielves. 
And therefore it was not without fome kind of probability that fome of 
the Ancients thought that Science was little elle than Memory or Re- 
minifcence, a dilcovery of what was in the Soul before. But whatever 
may be {aid of ether matters, certainly the firft draughts and itrictures of 
Natural Religion and Morality are naturally in the Mind, 

And hence fome thinking men have thought that the fpecitical dif- 
ference of the humane Nature is Propenfion to Religion, and therefore 
define Man to be Avimal religiofum, which could not be from any habit 
barely acquifice by the exercife of Faculties, unlefs the fame were 
radically engraven in the very texture of his Soul, 

I fliail add bur this one thing more: Jt is plain that the exiftence of 
a Deity as a Being of infinite Perfection, and confequently of infinite 
Goodnets and Juftice to reward and punifh, and of infinite Power and 
Wildom, is atruth that is highly rational and demonftrable by the exer- 
cile of intelleétal Faculties upon the confideration of the Univerle and 
jts leveral parts; and pofhibly the Immortality of the Soul is evincible .by 
very great reafon: Bur thele great truths are not communicated barely 
by one kindof means, and it is needful, in refpect of their ule, they fhould 
all have all contributions, and not only Brains to purfue a long train of 
confequences. And yet we fhall find in the generality of mankind (elpe- 
cially when death begins to draw towards them ) a very quick and active 
demonftration of thele convi¢tions, and poflibly many times more vi- 
gorous and active than that rational conviction that is wrought by spe- 
culation and Syllogilms, which evidenceth that thele Principles of the 
exiftence of a roft righteous and powerful God, and a {tate of rewards 
and punifhments after death, are more univerfally engraven in the Crafts 
of the Soul by Almighty God in its natural conftitution than barely by 
the exercife of Faculties in Speculation and Ratiocination. 

And herein it muft be remembred that Iam in this Difcourfe ftill fa 
the outward Court of the Gentiles, difcourfing only as a reafonable 
Man, and not taking in the affiftance of the Chriftian Doctrine and thole- 
fabfdia divine gratie that relate thereunto, = 
T here- 
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Therefore to conclude this point, There feems to be two means of 
communicating and preferving in the Soul and Confcience thefe great 
{peculative and moral Principles whereof I have even now treated , Viz, 
1. That which I here call Connatural, or a certain rational InftinG en- 
graven in the very Make and conftitution of it: And as thofe that write 
of Confcience tell, us it hath three offices or acts, Synterefis ,.Syneidefis, 
and Epierifts ; fo thofe Principles are lodged in that Cheft of the Con- 
{cience called Syxterefis, 

2. A fecond means of attaining and keeping and improving thefe 
connatural Sentiments or rational Inftinéts both {peculative and moral, 
is that admirable adaptation of the Faculties of the humane Soul to thofe 
Principles and Sentiments, that as the Eye dilcerns light and colour by 
a congruity between the vifive Faculty and the vifibleObje@, and asthe 
Palate tafts and relifheth its meat by the congruity between the Faculty 
and the Object, whereby it judgeth of what is good and embraceth it, 
and what is evil to it, and rejects it: Sointhe humane Faculties, thole — 
of his Intellect and Will there is a proportionating of the Faculties to the 
Object, whereby the former difcerns truth from falfhood, and moral 
good from moral evil, honefium ce decorum from indecens ¢ turpe ; and 
accordingly the Will, when it acts regularly and as it fhould, accepts or 
rejets it: But as the eftimative Faculty in Brutes is neverthele{s con- 
fiftent with their connatural Inftinés , which latter have ftill excellent 
ufe in the fentient Province; fo this adaptation of the Faculties in Man 
to their Objects doth not exclude thofe connatural , implanted, rational 
Inftinéts in the humane Nature, but both confift together, and are of 
admirable ufe to the humane Soul. | 

And thus far concerning the Soul of Man, its Faculties and: In- 
{tincts, 

I come now to confider of the ftru@ure and fabrick of the humane 
Body , and that not at large, for that will be for another place , but briefly 
and fummarily to give an acccount of fome of thofe appropriate and dif- 
criminating notices wherein it differs from and hath preference above 
the moft perfect brutal Nature: And they are fuch as either concern the 
entire Fabrick of the Body, or fuch as concern fome fpecial Parts or Inte- 
grals thereof: but I fhall mingle them together as followeth. 

1. There is in the humane Fabrick a greater Majefty and Beauty than 
in any Animal in the World befides,; and that appears, 1. In the ereét- 
nels of his pofture; all other Animals have tran{verfe Bodies, as, Birds 
and Beafts , andthough fome do raife themfelves upon their hinder legs 
to an upright pofture , yet they cannot endure it long, it is unnatural and 
uneafie to them , neither are the figures or jun@ures or order of their 
Bones, Nerves, and Mulcles fitted to fucha pofture. And it is obfer- 
vable, that the ftruéture of Man’s Body is with that equilibration (not-. 
withitanding divers prominences therein ) the compofure of his Nerves 
and Mufcles for the due motion of his Spirits, the ftru€ture of his Feet 
are fo fingularly accommodated; that he maintains this ereét pofture 
ftanding or walking, though his Feet, the Bais of the Pillar of his Body, 
be much narrower than the latitude of hisBody. 2. In the Majelty of his 
Face and Eyes. 3, In the Beauty of his Face ; Beauty confifts principally 
in thefe things, Figure, Symmetry, and Colour. No Bird, or terreftrial 
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others are covered with Feathers, or Hair, or a Cortex that 1s obduced over 
the Cvtis, asin Elephants and {ome fort of /adzaz Dogs; and though in 
the torrid Climates the common colour is black or fwarthy, yet the 
natural colour of the temperate Climates 1s more tran{parent and beau: 
tiful. ee 

2, There ig no Animal hath any Organ of equal ufe to the Arm and 
Hand of a Man, that Organum organorum, an Organ accommodate to all 
the uleful motions, operations, arts and ufes of his life; Man is born with- 
out any offenfive or defenfive weapons like to thofe of other Animals, 
but by the ufefulnels and accommodation of this Organ and hys Intelle- 
étive faculty he maketh weapons and ufeth them, he forgeth and mouldeth 
Metals, builds Houfes and Ships, makes his Cloaths and Ornaments, and 
exercifeth all Arts. for ule and ornament, | 

3. There is no Creature that I kngw of, hath the like ftructure of 
his Leg and Foot; the former being only two to fupport his Body, have 
greater and larger Mufcles than any Animal of no greater proportionable 
bignefs, andthe latter being the 2uj/ts of thole Pillars, are admirably fitted 
by their length and figure for his gref[us progreffivus. 

4. Since the Brain is the great Organ of Jnatellegtion in Man, and of 
Imagination in Brutes, which are the two nobleft Faculties of either 
Nature, jt will not be amifs tq examine the differences between the Brain 
of either, and the Nerves proceeding from either , wherein none that 
I know hath given more light than Dogtor #4 in his Anatomy of the 
Head ; al] therefore that I hall do hereia {hall be to gather upthe moff of 
thofe obfervable differences that lye dilperfed in that Book. | 

1, The humane Brain is in proportion to the Body much greater and 
Jarger than the Brains of Brutes, having regard to the fize and proportion 
of their Bodies, and fuller of azfracfus or finuations, and fo more capa- 
ble of greater diverfity of employments and ufes in the Perceptive Fa- 
culties. : 

2. There are inthe Brain certain portions called pretaberantia annularis, 
nates, @ tefles; and that in thole Brutes wherein this protuberantia annu- 
laris is largeft in proportion, thole Brutes are of greateft fagacity and fub- 
tilty, as Foxes, Apes, exc. that though in Man chole prominences called 
nates and teftes are the leaft, yet the protwberantra annularés 1S greater in 
proportion in Man than in any Animal, the ftru¢ture of this Organ being 
fitted to a greater degree of natural fagacity. 

3. That whereas in Brutes the only communication of the Brain with 
the Heart is by the zervus paris vagi derived fromthe Cerebellum, and 
{preading its branches into the Mutcle of the Heart, in Man there is not 
only the fame communication of that Nerve, but a ramification of the 
nervus intercoftalis is allo inferced into the-Mulcle of the Heart, whereby 
a greater communication between the Brain-and Heart is maintained in 
Man than in Brutes. | 

4. That other ramifications of this wervus tytercoftalis are derived jnto 
the Cheft and Déiaphragma, whereby principally that peculiar affection of 
Laughter is excited, mor¢ appropriate to Man, together alfo thofe others 
of Sternutation and other natural aéions common to Men and Beafts are 
excited , but not from the like communication of that Nerve in Brutes. | ; 
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And thus much fhall ferve to be fpoken of the peculiarities of the Hu- 
mane Body, though what I before {aid touching the Faculties of the 
Animal Nature in Man muft alfo be remembred touching the organical 
partsof his Body: There is no Organ in the Brutal Body fubfervient to 
the Animal Faculties, which is not found in the Humane Body, with 
fuch variations and additions as render them more curious , perfedt, ufeful, 
and admirably accommodate to his Animal Lifeand Faculties: Butof this 
more fully hereafter. 

3. I fhall now fubjoin a Confideration of Man in his whole Compofitum , 
confifting of both his effential partsof Body and Soul, andof the aggre- 
gation of the Faculties and Organs belonging to either, fo far forth as 
they evidence his appropriate and {pecifical Excellency above the Animal 
Nature. 

The appropriate or {pecifical aéts of the humane comspofitum, are the 
capacity and faculty of inttituted Signs, expreffive of the inward con- 
ceptions of the Mind, which are of two kinds: 1. Audible, 2. Vilible. 
Signs. 

The Audible Signs are inftituted Speech or Language, the formal nature 
whereof confifts in twothings: 1. Articulate Voice; 2. The accommo- 
dation of the Articulate Voice to the rendring or exprefling of the inward 
thoughts or intentions of the Mind: And herein is the great preference 
of the language of Man above that of Brutesor Birds, who though they 
have audible figns that exprefs fomething of their Imaginations or Appe- 
tites, yet they extremely differ from humane [peech: 1. They are bur 
fhort and tranfient, like Interjeétions in fpeech, whereby though they 
exprefs the fudden motions of their Phantafie, Appetite, or Paffions, 
yet they carry not with them any diftiné ferzes or long train of their 
Imaginations; they are fhort and fudden, fomewhat like Sighs or Eju- 
lationsin Man. 2. They arenot articulate, nor orderly, but fhort, natural 
and broken. 3. When Birds, efpecially by the fabrick of their Tongue 
and Palate, are taught to ufe articulate words, yet they underftand nor 
their import, nor do render any conceptions of their Phantafie by them, 
nor can anfwer a queftion by them, but ufe them infignificantly, as the 
Organ or Pipe renders the Tune which it underftands not. 

And by the help of fignificant and articulate {peech, one Man exprefleth 
the notions or conceptions of his Mind to another, inftructs another , 
mutual commerce and fociety is maintained, which could never be without 
infticuted figns. | 

And this Act of inftituted figns, efpecially thofe of Speech or Lan- 
guage, proceeds from the entire compofitum, the Mind: inftituting the 
figns, and communicating its notions and defires by it, and the Palate, 
Larinx , Tongue, and Lips, forming the Voice according to fuch infti- 
tution, whereuntothey are moft admirably accommodated by their Aper- 
tures, Nerves, and Mutcles. 

2. Theinftituted vifible Signs, are Writings, Geftures, Tears, Motions 
of the Eye, Mouth, and Face, which were long to enumerate: By 
meansof writing, former Ages tran{fmit the Memorials of ancient times 
and things to pofterity; Men underftand the fentiments, purpofes, and 
defires of one another, though abfent, and the living converfe with 
thofe ancient Philofophers, and others, that are long fince dead. ‘ 
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And now in this compofition of the humane Nature, we have thefe 
things obfervable ; 

1. That jn this contexture of the Humane Body and Intellectual Soul we 
have a Creature made up, that is, wexus utriufque mundi , intellectualss 
feilicet cx corporet, The next Range of Beings above him are the pure and 
immaterial Intelligences , the next below him is the fenfible Nature. Man 
is as it were the Comes limitaneus of each Nature, participating of both. 
And we may oblerve, that in the pracefsof Natural Beings, there feem 
fome to be Creatures placed as it were in the Confines of feyeral Pro- 
vinces, and participating fomething of either; as in things that have | 
life and that have not; there is placed the Minerals between the inanimate 
and vegetable Province, participating fomething analogical to either: 
Between the vegetable and fenfitive Province there are Plant-animals, and 
fome kind of Inletts arifing from Vegetables, that feem to participate of 
both; Between the animal and rational Province, there feem to be fome 
Animals that have a dark Image or refemblance of the Influxes of Reafon. 
So between the corporeal and intellectual World, there is conftituted 
Man, participating much of both Natures: ita qnod non tranfttur ad extrema 
nift per wmedta, 

2. That Man in his conftitution feems admirably fitted to the conve- 
nience of his Nature, a little World accommodated with Faculties and 
Organs admirably convenient to it felf, a kind of entire State, King- 
dom, or Republick within himfelf, fitted with all accommodations and 
requifites for the due Regiment of himfelf, as a Senfible and Intellectual 
Being: He hath the Council or Senate of his Intellect, and her fubler- 
vient Ads and Faculties to advifehim, the Empireand Regiment of his 
Will to command the Sated/ites and Minifters of his Paffions and Animal 
Spirits to execute his Confcience for his Tribunal: There wants nothing 
within this little Circle of himfelf, which may be requifite to order that 
little compacted Province for its Political Regiment. 

And thus far concerning Man, as relating to himlelf, his Parts, Fa- 
culties, and entire Compofition: It remains, that we take a little turvey 
of him, as he ftands in relationtothings without him; which is the laft 
Confideration that I promiled in this brief Inventory of the Humane 
Nature and Excellencies. 

The Humane Nature, thus fitted with thefe Faculties, is admirably 
aecommodated toa threefold relation to fomewhat without him, namely, 
To Almighty God: To the re{t of Mankind: And to this masudas afpect ae 
bilis wherein he lives. ) 

1. To Almighty God, for beinga Creature endued with an Immortal 
Soul, endued withthofe great Faculties of Underftanding and Will, and 
thole Facultates Ancillares of his Affeétions, he is rendred into a capacity , 
1. Of knowing Him: 2. Of knowing his Will , and what is acceptable to 
Him, for it is in a great meafure infcribed in his Soul: 3. Of being a fit 
Subje@to Him, and to obey Him: 4. Of loving ‘and trufting in Him: 
5. OF glorifying of Him, elpecially ia the Contemplation of His Works, 
which are propofed to his Senfeand Underftanding: 6. Of Invoking and 
Worfhipping: And 7. Finally, to enjoy the Blefled Vifion of Him, by 
reafon of the congruity of his Immortal and Intellectual Nature to {uch a 
fruition. And thus we have him in his Buty, Religion, and in his 
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2. To the reft of mankind he is accommodated with Moral principles 
inherent in his Nature, and improvable by the exercile of his Faculties, 
as 1s before fhewn; he is accommodated with Speech and Intelle@ual 
figns to maintain intercourfe and mutual communion and commerce; and 
his very dilpofition and the mutual neceffitudes of humane Nature ne- 
ceflarily maintain mutual offices and correfpondence between them; and 
the accommodations of Government and Laws are the fruit and pro- 
ductions of his Intellectual nature , and the fupport of fociety. 

3- To the reft of the vilible World, there is an admirable accommo- 
dation of the humane Nature and Faculties to the Atwadus afpectabilis, and 
of the feveral parts of it, and of them to it. 

1. Of the Faculties of the humane Nature to the vifible Univerfe, 
e(pecially the vegetable and animal Natures, which by means of the ad- 
muirable advantage of his Intellect, and that fingular Engin of the Hand, 
he hath skill and power to fubdue and bring under, whereby he exer- 
cifeth dominion over them and proteétion of them, as the Vicegerent 
and Deputy of Almighty God. 

2. Of the Univerfe and parts thereof to the humane Nature and Fa- 
culties, which were infinite to enumerate ; I thall only inlert fome of 
them. 

1. A kind of awful fubjeétion and fear of the greateft part of the ani- 
mal Nature, of him and to him, and though fome be fo hardy and unruly 
as to refifthim , yet he wants not power by the advantage of his Under- 
ftanding and Hand to fubdue and mafter them. 

2. An accommodation of moft of the things withimthe compafs of 
the vifible Univerfe to his ufeand convenience, which though I cannot 
fay it is the only or the prime end of their being, yet they are fingularl 
accommodated to the ufe, delight and benefit of mankind ; as might eafily 
appear by an enumeration of particulars: The light, motion, and in- 
fluence of the Sun and Stars, the nature, pofitionand frame of Elements 5 
the variety and concurrence of the Meteors, the fertility of the Land 5 
the pofition of the Ocean, the interfperfion of the Rivers, the various 
Minerals , Vegetables and Animals, fome ferving for his food, fome 
for his clothing ; fome for his labour and travel; tome for his delight ; 
the whole compa({s of Nature affording infinite variety of Inftances of this 
kind. 

3. An admirable accommodation of al! the things in the World to his 
Faculties, and for their delight, advancement and improvement. He 
hath the perception of Senfe, to which all the viGible Obje@s of the 
World are prefented, and he hath the light and fearching Faculty of his 
Underltanding , which as it is i ger ere for fuch an employment of Con- 
templation, fo it hath a fruitful exhibition of Objects of great variety 
and excellency, the knowledge whereof doth not only delight and enrich 
his Faculties, but are fo many manuduétions to the knowledge and admi- 
ration of the infinite Wifdom, Power and Goodnefs of the Creator and 
Upholder of them. | 

And thus I have given a thort and brief eftimate of the peculiar 
Excellencies of the Humane Nature: I did not defign a large or exaét 
enumeration or defcription of them: There is not any one particular’ 
above-mentioned but would take up the bufinels of a juft Volume, and 
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I am eafily con{cious that I have omitted many things that poffibly might 
be of as great importance as any that I have mentioned: But this brief 
Inventory I have here given as preparatory to what follows, and to 

re-poflels the Reader , 3. That a natural Indagation according to the 
fight of natural Reafon touching the Origination of {uch a Creature as 
this, is na contemptible or unworthy enquiry: 2. That furely fuch a 
Creature as this thus accommodated could not have his Origination 
from any lefs than an Intellegtual, moft Wife, Powerful and Beneficent 
Being , the great God, @geator and Governour of Heaven and Earth: 
And this is the {cope and end of my bulinels in this Tra@, the fhort Sy- 
vopfis whereof is as follaweth. 

There are two grand Opinions among the Ancients touching the 
Origination of Man: The firltis, That Humane Species had no beginning, 
but was Eternal, the fecond, That it had a beginning. 

In the firft place, J examin the {uppofition of the Eternity of Mankind 
in their {ucceflive Generations; And ia order thereunto I take up the 
confideration of the Eternity of the World as it is now confticuted, and, 
whether it be in Nature pollible that it fhould be fo: I then defcend to 
the particular confideration of the Eternity of Mankind , whether al- 
though there fhould be a poflibility of an eternity of fome permanent 
created Beings, whether yet there be a poffibility in Nature, or any proba- 
biltty of evidence that Mankind can beeternal 2 parte ante , or without 
beginning, 

This I oppofe by Arguments of two kinds; 1. From the very re- 
pugnancy in Nature of fucceflive Beings to be without an inception, or 
eternal, and upon thefe kind of evidences I do indeed lay the principal 
weight and ftrefs of my Conclufion, becaufe though thefe kind of 
Arguments may feem more obfcure, yet upon a due confideration of 
them they are highly confequential and concludent to my purpole, 

2. The fecond fort of ea ene are Moral evidences, wherein I take 
into confideration moft of thofe Moral evidences tHat have been collected 
by others or thought of by my {elf againft the Eternity of Mankind: 
Whereupon I do conclude, 1. That fingly and apart many of them are 
fubject to exception, yet collectively they make up a good moral evi- 
dence touching a temporary inception of the humane Nature: 2. I do 
confider the particular deficiencies of thofe moral evidences taken fing ly. 
and apart: 3. 1 fubftitute other moral evidences that even fingly and 
apart have each of them a great moral and topical evidence of this truth, 
and are not capable of any confiderable Objection againft them, though 
taken figillatim and apart. | : 

But when all is done, I lay the great ftrefs of my Conclufion upon 
the firft fort of Evidences natural, or metaphyfical, which feem to me 
no lefs than demonftrative; and therefore if no other moral evidences 
were added thereunto, or if thofe moral evidences fhould be capable of 
exception (as fome of them are) yet the truth of the Conclufion againft 
the eternity of Mankind is fufficiently fupported by tholé that I effer in 
the firft place, which I call Phyfical and Metaphyfical. | 

2. Again, I then come to confider that Opinion which fuppofeth an 
Inception of rhe Humane Nature. 7 


I confider the various Hyporhefes that theAncients entertained touching the 
| manner 
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manner of that Origination , and fhew the abfurdity of them in their 
feveral orders. 

I then confider the Mofaical Hypothefis, and the great reafonablenefs 
thereof upon a bare Natural or Moral accompt , without taking in the 
Infallibility of Divine Revelation. 

In order to that, I confider the whole Mofaical Syfteme or Hiftory of 
the Creation of the World, the admirable congruity it hath, both with 
it felf, and with adue and unprejudiced and confiderate Reafon. 

‘And laftly, I deduce certain Corollaries 8 Confequences from the 
whole Difcourfe, both Theoretical and Moral, and this is in effeét'the 
whole Method of what thefe Papers contain: Wherein I proceed meerly 
upon an account of Natural Reafon and Light, becaufe in this Difcourfe 

‘Ideal with (uch as are either only or moft commonly guided and governed 
by fuch Sentiments, and therefore I do not call in to my affiftance the 
Authority of Divine Revelation, though that of it felf deth and ought 
to carry the full and unqueftionable Affent of all good Men that are 
acquainted therewith. | 


CAP. IIL. 


A brief Confideration of the Hypotheles that concern the Eternity of the 
World. 


Lthough I intend not a large Difcourfe touching their Suppofitions 

A that hold the Eternity of the World, yet it will be convenient a 

‘little to confider it, for the better application of what follows in the 

enfuing Difcourfe, touching the Eternity of the Succeffions of Mankind, 
and the poffibility or impoffibility thereof. 

The Suppofition of the Eternity of the World is confiderable under a 
double relation: 1. With relation to the Notion of Eternity: 2. With 
relation to the Subject it felf, which they would haveeternal, namely, 
the World, either wholly or in fome parts thereof. 

In relation to Eternity it felf, two things are to be premifed: 1..What 
itis; 2.What itsKindsare. 1. As to the former, in all this Difcourfe 
I call that Eternal which is without beginning, or eternal 2 parte ante, 
2. Things thus fuppofed Eternal may be of two kinds, either fuchas have 
an Eternity fimply independent upon any thing without it, or from which 
it fhould derive that Eternal Being, as we and all good Men {ay that 
Almighty God is Eternal: Orelfe, fuch an Eternity as yet fuppofeth its 
dependence upon Almighty God as its Caufe. And they that attribute 
the firft kind of Eternity to the World, muft doit upon one of thefe two 
grounds, vzz. That there is no other firft Being , no firft Caufe, no God, 
upon whom the World fhould depend, or from whom it fhould derive 
this its Eternal Exiftence: And this is the groffeft and moft irrational 
Suppofition , as well as the fouleft Atheifm, that can be imagined. ‘“Or 
elfe, That although there be in truth fuch a Being as God, yet the 
World had not this its Eternal Exiftence by any derivation or influx from 
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Him, but hath it abfolutely and independently. This is the Epzcarean 
Atheifm, which though it oppofe the Eternity of the World in that 
confiftency that now it hath, yet it aflerts the Eternity of thofe {mall and 
infinite particles of Matter, and the coalition of them into that ftate 
wherein they now are in procefs and fucceffion of time and motion, yet 
without any dependence of the oneor the other upon Almighty God, 
whom be totally fecludes from the concerns of the World. 

Others there are again, that attribute an Eternity tothe World, but yet 
withall acknowledge Almighty God, and alfo Him to be the Efficient 
thereof : And therefore though they attribute an Eternity to it,yet it ts bura 
dependent Eternity , and fothoughitbe Eternal, yetitis but an Eternal 
Effet of an Eternal Caufe, Thefe are much moretolerable than either 
of the former, for they affert a God , and likewife the dependence of the 
World in its Eternal Exiftence and Duration upon Almighty God, ag the 
Caufeand Root of that Being of the World. 

But among thofe that thus affert this dependent Eternity of the World 
upon Almighty God as its Caule or Efficient,there feems to be two Parties, 
namely, 1, Such as fuppofe Almighty God the Neceflary Caufe of the 
World as his Neceflary Effect.2.Such as fuppofe Him meerly the Voluntary 
Caufe of the World and of its Eternity. Of the former fort, that fuppofe 
Almighty God the Neceflary Caufe of the World and of its Eternal 
Exiftence, there feem to be thefetwo Parties or different Opinions. 

1. Such as fuppofe the World a meer natural and neceflary Emanation 
from God as its neceffary Caufe, without any manner of tintrinfecal free- 
dom in Himfelf to do or be otherwife, and confequently it being a 
neceflary and connatural Effect of the firft Caufe, it mult be neceffanily 
asancient as Himfelf, and if Almighty God be (as He ts) moft neceffarily, 
fo upon the fame necefflity He is the Caufe of the World, andthe World 
a neceflary, and confequently Eternal, Production neceflarily owing 
fromthe fame ; as if the Sun be Eternal, his Light, which neceflarily 
flows from the Exiftence of the Sun, is likewifeneceflarily Eternal. This 
feems to bethe Opinion of Arifforle , and fome others that follow him. 

3. Again fomethere havebeen, who will not have Almighty God to 
be a meer natural and neceffary Caufe of the World, bur fuch a Caule 
as is afree Agent , agens per intellectum c voluntatem, and thatthe World 
was an Effectof Him, not as a natural or neceflary, but asa voluntary 
and free Agent: And yet the World was neceflarily Eternal, though 
freely willedtobe Eternal. For they do fuppofe, that inasmuch as God 
Almighty is neceflarily Good and Wile , and it ispart of his Perfection to 
will what is beft, and alwaysto will it, therefore the Divine Will was 
alwaysdetermined , even eternally, to willthe Exiftence of the World, 
as a thing eternally confonant to the Perfection of his Nature, to will and 
always to will what is beft: And there was never, in all the vaft and 
boundlefs Period of Eternity, any one moment whercin he willed not 
to communicate his own Benignity and Bounty to fomething without 
Him, and therefore though he freely willed the World to be, as a free 
Agent, yet that freedom of his Will was from all Eternity determin’d, 
by the Perfect Goodnels and Beneficence of his Nature, ever to will what 
He once willed, and confequently to will the World to be Eternally: 
Herein confounding the Divine Goodnefs with the Divine Beneficence 
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and Benignity , the former being indeed neceffary, but the latter under 
the Conduét and Guidance of his Free Will, indetermined by any thing 
but it felf. | 

Others there are that attribute the Being of the World to the meer be- 
neplacttum voluntatts diving, neither determined.as a meer Natural caule, 
nor determined by any intrinfecal obligation of his own Goodne(s ; but 
only that he willed it becaule he willed it, though moft wifely and boun- 
tifully : Many of thefe do not indeed conclude the World to have been 
eternal, but in conformity to the truth of the Sacred Scriptures conclude 
it to be created in the beginning of time, but yet do again conclude 
that there is nothing in the nature of the thing either on the part of 
Almighty God, or on the part of the World it felf, or on the part of 
the manner of its Creation which is inftantanous and per modum ema- 
nationis ; but that fuch parts of the World at leaft as have a permanent 
exiftence, and are not ina flux of fucceflion, might have been not only 
in fome perjod antecedent to that point of time wherein de facto it was 
created, but alfo that it might have been thus eternally created if the 
Divine beweplacitum had {o pleafed: And therefore many of thole do net 
conclude that it was fo, but that it might have been fo eternally created, 
yet freely and voluntarily without any of the two foregoing neceffities. 
Thus 4qsinas, Swarez and fome others. 

And thus having confidered thefe various fuppofitions touching the 
divers qualities or qualifications of this eternal Exiftence of the World, 
I fhall now confider the fubje& Matter which men would thus have to 
be eternal, or at leaft poflible to be fuch, namely the World. And 
herein even many of the affertors of the Eternity of the World, or the 
=r thereof, have (and not without caule ) faln into divers conclu- 
ions, 

By the World therefore we muft underftand either the Matter of the 
World fimply in it felf, without being determined to this determinate 
Fabrick wherein it is, and thus it fhould feem that all thofe ancient Phi- 
lofophers that have aflerted the Eternity of the World, as Ariffotle, and 
before him Ofellws Lucanus: or, that have aflerted sovitatem mundi in hac 
conftitutione, have agreed ; thus Epicurus, that afferts the coalition of Atoms 
into this Fabrick that we fee, was of later edition than Eternity, yer 
aflerts that thele Atoms were eternal : and thofe Ancients mentioned by 
Arviftotle in the 8* of his Phyficks, that held that the World was made, 
and unmade and made again by eternal viciflitudes of Amor ch» Inimicitia, 
yet held the conftituent Matter thereof eternal. And this feems to bethe 
moft comprehenfive acceptation of the World. 

2. Again, by the World we may underftand the World as it is now 
framed , the vifible World in that form and conftitution as it now is: 
And thus it feems, 4,rifotle and thofe others that hold it proceeds necef- 
farily from God asa neceflary caufe, or as a caufe determined by his intrin- 
fick Goodnefs , have held the World to be eternal, but yet we muft not 
relt here. The World is like a goodly Palace, a fair large Building ; 
but as in fuch a Palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick or moles of. the 
Structure it felf, and befides that there are certain additaments that con- 
tribute to its ornament andufe; as various Furniture, rare Fountains and 
Aqueducts, curious Motions of divers things appendicated to ir, 
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Clocks, Engins , cs. fo in the goodly Univerle there are the great Stru- 
ture it lelf, and its great integrals the Heavenly and Elementary Bodies, 
framed in {uch a pofirion and fituation, the great Sceleton, as I may call 
it, of the World: But befides this there are very various and curious 
furnitures and accommodations of the Univerle,.as for inftance, in, our 
inferior World various Animals, Vegetables, Meteors, Minerals, Mix- 
tures, and Men; and in the Heavenly Bodies various Motions and 
Alpeéts. | ae 

Now it will be neceffary for him that afferts the Eternity of the World 
as now it ftands, or the poffibility of {uch an eternity, to confider whe- 
ther he applies his affertion tothe whole World, as confifting not only 
of the greater integrals whereof it confifts, as the Heavenly and poffibly 
the Elementary Bodies; but alfo, of that furniture thereof confitting of 
Men, Animals, Vegetables, Meteors, Minerals, and thofe accommodations 
that are toit, as the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies; or whether. he 
intends only fome parts of it which feem more capable of an eternal 
exiftence, as being more fixed, and in themfelves permanent, and fo 
_more able to fuftain an eternal and confequently an immutable exi- 
{tence, . 

And upon examination we fhill fhall find either of thefe choices full 
of incurable difficulties , if not utter impoffibilities, in relation to an 
eternal exiltence of the World or any parts thereof. 

And this I ihall in the order of this Difcourfe evince againft all thofe 
former {uppofiticns of Eiernity ; namely, 1. Againft thofe thar affere 
an independent eternal exiftence of the World: 2. Againft thole that 


affert an eternal but dependent exiftence thereof upon Almighty God, - 


as a meer natural and neceflary Caufe thereof: 3. Againft thofe that 
affert an eternal exiftence of the World dependent upon God as a free 
intelleétual and voluntary Agent, but yet determined in his external 
emanations by the neceflity of the Goodnefs and Beneficence of his nature : 
4. Again{t thole thar aflert at leaft a poffibility of an eternal exiftence of 
the World, but dependent upon the freedom of the Divine Will unde- 
termined by the neceflity of his Beneficence. 

Firft therefore concerning the fuppofition of the Eternity of the World 


in gencral; I fhall not in this place difpute whether there be an utter _ 


impoffibility of any material Being to be either independently or depen- 
dently eternal ; enough may be faid againff it trom the incapacity of any 
material Being to fultain fuch a kind of duration 4 parte ante, and yet 
without any derogation to the Divine Omnipotence or Goodnefs, which 
though infinite; yet cannot communicate fuch a duration to that which 
in its own intrinfick nature is not capable of it: Nor fecondly, fhall I 
difpute whether there be any fuch material or corporeal Being or Beings 
within the compafs of the Univerfe, that hath or may-have {uch a kind 
of permanence or fixednels in being that may be capable of an eternal 
exiltence 2 parte. ante , either dependently or independently upon Al- 
mighty God; admitting by way of argument, but not granting i pof- 
fible,that in the nature of the thing fome material er corporeal Beingimay 
beof {uch a fixed, permanent confiftence as may fuftain fuch an eternal exi- 
ftence; and I here omit this dilfpute not becaufe I make the: leaft, donbe 
of the beginning thereof by Creation , — thefe are matters that 

require 
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require a longer and {tricter procefs of enquiry and debate than I intend 
in this place: and therefore I fhall defcend to things that are more plain 
and evident, and yet fuch as will abundantly ferve my defign in the in- 
quiry in hand. | 

And therefore for the prefent I fhall gratia argumenti admit or fuppofe, 
1. That there are or may be fome corporeal things in the compals of the 
Univerfe that may poflibly be of fuch a fixednefs, itability and permanent 
nature that may {uftain an eternal exiftence, at leaft dependently upon 
the fupreme Caure. 2. And that poffibly Matter ic felf undetermined 
to any particular form, or under any particular conftitution, the Heavenly 
Bodies, the Elementary Bodies, and {uch as feem to have a fimple nature; 
and poffibly their figure, pofition, and fituation may be fuch as might 
have this eternal exiftence, asthe Sun, the Stars, theether, the four 
Elements; we will, for avoiding difpute touching it for the prefent, 
admit them to have been, or that poflibly they might have been of that 
nature, quality, diftance each from other eternally as now they are, like 
the great integrals and contignations, figure and concamerations of a 
goodly Palace: Thefe things I fay, though in themfelves moft certainly 
untrue, I fhall for avoidance of difficult difputes admit at prefent. Yet 
I farther fay, that though all thefe things were admitted, yet there are 
fome great and confiderable parts and integrals, and appendications unto 
the Mundus afpectabilis that we fee, that are purely impoflible to be eternal, 
and do de facto appear fo to be; and con(fequently it isapparent that the 
World in its full laticude and comprehenfion cannot be eternal. 

And herein I fhall not fix upon little or inconfiderable things, but 
upon fuch as highly contribute to the excellency, beauty and ulefulnefs 
thereof; neither fhall I fix upon individuals which are apparently tranfient, 
and neceffarily have their beginning, duration and end in certain known 
determinate portions of time , as is evident in the individuals of all 
kinds or fpecées of mixed, fublunary Natures : But I fhall apply my felf to the 
fpectes themfelves, which moft that affert the eternity of the World affert 
to be eternal, or to {uch individuals as are the fingle Confervators of their 
own fpectes. 

And in this debate I hall take my meafure from things in Nature as 
I find them; and it is reafonable I fhould do fo, efpecially confidering that 
this Difcourfe concerns principally the Judgments or Opinions of thofe 
men that are the great aflertorsof Nature, and the eternity of thofe Laws, 
Rules, Orders, or Methods of Nature which they now find and obferve 
init: And it were a great vanity and rafhne(s elpecially for {uch men to 
reyect thofe reafons which are drawn from the nature of things as now 
they appear, or for themto go about to an{wer thole reafons by fuppo- 
ficions of a variety in things from what they now appear. If there- 
fore the ftate and method of things to be inftanced in, as they now appear, 
do involve a repugnancy to an eternal exiftence , the Arguments drawn 
from that Suppofition muft be conclufive, at leaft to thofe grear Prielts 
and Venerators of Nature and its appearances. 

Thofe things therefore that I would inftance in, as in their own nature 
uncapable of eternal exiftence 2 parte ante, are thele : 

1. All things that are of all hands agreed to be concreted of other 
things; and neceflarily in their own nature require a Pen : 

thofe 
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thole more fimple Bodies out of which they are concreted,.and a pre- 
exiftence of fome preparatory antecedent motion for their coalition, 
mixtion and concretion; as Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, Meteors, and 
regularly all mixt Bodies. ; 

2. All things that are in their own nature fucceflive, as all Motion, 
Alteration , Generations, Corruptions, and.all things that in their own 
conttitution have as it were intrinfecally annexed to them, or ai leaft 
neceflarily belonging to them in refpeét of their firuation and pofition, 
and juxti-pofition ro other things, a neceffary {ubjection to alteration or 
corruption. 

3. All things that do not ,, nor (their nature confidered ) cannot perlift 
in one immutable ftate, but have variety in the nature and manner of 
their exiftence neceffarily by the laws of their nature annexed to 
them. : : : 

Thefe things conftiruted and being in that ftate we find them, cannot 
without a total alteration of their nature and being from what 1n truth 
they are, nor inthe ftate of nature wherein they are placed, can they be 
eternal or without beginning: And thele are very confiderable and mo- 
mentous parts or appendices of the World, and if it had been eternally 
without thele, it had been a very lame and defective World, and fuch 
as the wifeft man under Heaven could hardly underftand tor what ule 
it would be, or why it fhould have continued in fuch a defeGive con- 
dition from the endlefs period of Eternity: Or at leaft if it had its ule and 
beauty, certainly it had not had the fame ufethat now it hath, nor the 
fame beauty that now it hath. | 

And the confequence thereof is of great moment and importance, 
viz. If thefe great acceflions to the World, whereof I am (peaking, could 
not be eternal , and yet without them the World would have been greatly 
deficient from what it is, the greateft Arguments for the Eternity of 
the reft of the World will neceflarily fall off: for the fame reafon that 
concludes for the neceffity of an eternal exiftence of the World, would 
as effectually conclude for the eternal exiftence of that which highly con- 
duceth to the beauty, ufe, and ends of the Univerle, which yet we fhall 
find cannot be eternally exifting , as it concludes for the eternity of {uch 
integrals of the World which poffibly might be eternal. Again, if it be 
inconfiftent with the nature of many of thofe things eternally to be, 
which yet contribute much to the glory, beauty , ulefulnefs and excel- 
lency of the World, as mixt Bodies, motion, and alteration; how can 
we think that there is a necefliry inthe Divine Nature to have made that 
Cafe or Sceleton of the World frometernity which fhould have been in 
fo great a meafure ulelefs , and wanting that beauty, order, ufe and per- 
fection which it obtains fromi the contribution of mixt Bodies, motions, 
and alterations? And what could be thought a fufficient motive to have 
had an eternal Carca{s of an Univerfe wherein the materials and pofitions 
of it were eternally laid together, and to confilt infinite millions of 
Ages, and yet that which gives it its beauty and ornament and ule, at 
leaft in a great meafure, muft be brought to a beginning five, or fix, or 
ten thoufand years fince, and not before: The nearnefs or novity there- 
fore that is neceffarily required in thefe great contributions to the beauty 


dnd ule of the Univerle is a great evidence of the novity of all the reft:. 
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And therefore although the Houle muft be built forme time before it be 
furnifhed, and the Watch mutt be made, the materials formed, adapted and 
fitted , and the whole put together before it be put in motions yet it’ 
were unneceflary and vain to luppofe the Cafe or Fabrick of the Houfe , 
or the Fabrick and Compofition of the Watch, were an infinite time 
before its furnishing and fetting into motion. 

But to the bufinels it felf, andthe Inftances above given : 

1. It feems inconfiftent with the Nature of mixed Bodies that they 
fhould be eternal, for then they muft be as ancient as thofe {imple Bodies 
out of which they are taken. | 

That there arein our inferior World divers Bodies, that are concreted 
out of others, is beyond all difpute. We fee it in the Meteors; the 
Clouds are attracted out of moilt and watry, and allo earthy Vapours; 
Stones and Minerals do grow and arile in the Barth, out of the fuccus 
terreftris digefted by the heat of theSun: Divers Vegetables, and fome 
Animals, |powte vata, arife fromthe temperament of the terreftrial and 
watry Matter, the infinuations of the e£tber and Air intoit, and the 
influence of the Sun: Other Animals, and fome Vegetables, have amore 
regular production from Seed, as fome of the perfecter fort of Vegetables, 
andthe nobler Animals, and Men; which feminal Principle is a mixture 
of the divers particles of Matter and Spirits, derived and elicited from 
the Plant or Animal. 

And as it is apparent, that there are fuch mixt Concretions, fo it is 
apparent, that before the actual concretion of thefe mixt Bodies there 
mutt be pre-exiftent to it: 1. The Matter, or more fimple Bodies out of 
which they areconcreted: Again, 2. There muft be antecedent to it that 
Ethereal or Solar heat, that muftdigeft, influence, irradiate, and put 
thefe more fimple parts of Matter into motion and coalition : And 3. Be- 
fore the full and perfeé formation of this concrete, there mutt be a pre- 
paration, and digeftion, and formation of this Matter, before it come 
into a perfect Concrete , be it of what kind foever ; and this preparation, 
digeftion, and formation, requires a competent mora, or time, antece- 
dent to its complete and full conftitution. All thefe are evident, ina 
more {pecial and eminent manner in the production of Animals and Vege- 
tables , but I thall at prefent take the Inftance, that is obvious every day 
in our Gardens, in the production of a common Flint or Pebble: Firft , 
there is the more fimple Matter, out af which it borrows its fubftance , 
namely, the Earth , and the Water or Moifture, then there is the heat 
of the Sun, that digeftsand concoéts both; then there isthe conjunction 
and cohefion of the Matter into a more loofe, or indigefted and fofter 
confiftency like Mortar or Clay, and thereby it is prepared to the con- 
crement of a Pebble or Flint, which pofibly in a week or a monthit 
perfectly obtains. Every Man muft needs fee, that in the natural courle 
of things this Pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exiftent to it, the more ‘fimple 
Matter out of which it is defumed, the heat.and influence of theSun, 
and the due preparation of the Matter; -which takes up a competent time, 
and that neceflarily, before this Pebble had its complete Being : And 
confequently , in the courfe of Nature, it is impofible that any Pebble 
was eternal, for it neceflarily required thefe things to have been betore 


it could be , and yet if it were eternal, it muft have been as ancient as 
! that 
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that Earth, and that Water, which was its material confticuent , and 
as that Sun, whole heat digefted it, or coagulated it, or as that prepa- 
ration which preceded its confiftence. 

And though this Inftance be of one Individual, and that of the bafeft 
nature, yetthe very fame reafon holds in all mixed Bodies, as in Meteors, 
Comets, Minerals, Vegetables, Animals, their Seeds and Productions. 
The confequence of thisis, that it is impoffible that mixed or compounded 
Bodies canbe eternal, becaufe there is neceflarily , according to the Rules 
of Nature, a pre-exiftence of the fimple Bodies out of which they are 
defumed, and an antecedence of their conftitution preceding the exiftence 
of mixed Bodies. | 

If any Man hall objec againft this Reafon , and fay, That it deftroyeth 
my own Foundation, which fuppofeth acreation or concrement of thofe 
very Bodies which I fuppofe to be mixed, asAnimals, Vegetables, ce. 
without all this preliminary procefs, or orderly antecedency of fuch cir- 
cumftances, as are now in the courfe of Nature, as it ftands fettled, 
neceflary to their produétion: And that, as I do fuppofe, all created Beings 
had at firft their primitive production by the Frat of the Divine Will and 
Power, fo in the defence of that Suppofition’or Conclufion, I muft 
fppofe another method of production of mixed Bodies, than what we 
now find in Nature as it ftands fettled. 

Tanfwer, That it is true, I muft and do fuppofe another kind of 
method in the firft and primitive Conftitution of things by Creation: But 
it ftands and confifts with, and is conifonant to my whole Suppofition , 
and indeed my general Suppofition cannot poflibly be or confift without 
a Suppofition allo, That the firft conftitution and coalition of mixed 
Bodies was quiteof another frame or method, than what now obtains in 
fettled Nature. | 

But the Objector mult confider againft whom and what kind of Opi- 
nators the Reafon above given is levelled , who take all their Meafures 
from things as they now fee them in fettled Nature, and do thereupon 
affert, That the order and method of the exiftence and produétion of all 
things was eternally the fame as now itis. And therefore certainly this 
Reafon is fully concludent againft thofe perfons that would {uppofe an 
Eternity in all things in the World, independent upon the firft Caufe and 
Efficient: For certainly thofe of their Principles do and muff needs fup- 
pofe, that things had no other method of their production than what we 
now {ee they have, and therefore they muft (if they hold to their Prin- 
ciples) agree that they had their production always as now they have: 
The neceffary confequence whereof is, that if fucha kind of production 
of mixt Bodies cannot in the nature of the thing be eternal, they cannot 
haveaneternal production, | 

But it istrue, that this doth not an{wer the Suppofition of thole, that 
though they fuppofe an Eternity in mixt Bodies, do attribute even that 
Eternity to an eternal Creation, and therefore to another kind of pro- 
duéion than what we now fuppofe to be natural, and confequently as 
they fuppofe, at firftin aneternal moment Almighty God created fimple 
Bodies, as the Heavenly or Elementary Bodies, {o in the fame inftant He 
might and did create other Bodies , which though in their confticution 
they were or might be compofed of fuch particles, as had they been — 
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and divided, might have been of the fimple nature of thofe fimpler Bo- 
dies , yet they were in the fame eternal moment or inftant created and put 
together without any priority of exiftence in thole fimple Bodies whereof 
they might otherwile confift, nor were fuch mixt eternal Bodies fuccef- 
fively delumed or compounded out of the pre-exifting fimple Bodies, but 
con-created and put together in the fame eternal and indivifible moment 
or inftant: fothat a Mineral for the purpofe might be created in the fame 
momient wherein the elementary Earth was created. And although 
after the completing of the whole Frame of Nature in that eternal, indi- 
vifible, intelligible moment, the production of mixt Bodies either by 
fpontaneous or contingent coalition of various particles of Matter, or 
by an univocal generation, the courfe that is now held in Nature might 
be obferved , and that Priority of particles of fimple Matter, Influx of 
the Heavens, and Preparation of Matter might be antecedent and pre- 
cedaneous not only in order but in time to their ordinary produdions; 
yet at firft it might be , and was otherwife in the primitive conftitution 
of fuch mixt Bodies as had their original by Creation. 

I do confefs this Suppofition may evade the illation made upon the 
Natural production of mixt Bodies, but then we muft remember that 
this quite departs from the method of things as they now {ftand in the 
courfeof Nature; neither can any man conclude that it was or could be 
fo fromthe obfervation of the Order or Caufe of Nature, or any rational 
deduction from the fame, but muft have recourfe either to bare Notion 
or Conjecture , or elfeto Divine Revelation, the former feems fomewhat 
too light, foundly to ground any Hypothefts ; and the latter, namely, Di- 
vine Revelation , though it doth difcover unto us that things had their 
production in a different way in their firft Conftitution or Origination, 
namely, by the almighty Power of God creating them, yet withall it 
informs us that that origination was not from Eternity, but in the begin- 


ning of Time, which wholly overthrows the Hypothefis of an Eternal 


Creation of the World: If therefore they will appeal to Revelation 
for their Creation, they muft be concluded by it, not to fay it was 
eternal. 

2. My fecond Reafon 1s this, Becaufe all things that are in their na- 
ture fucceflive muft have a firft beginning of their being , and cannot be 
eternal, But there are in the World many things of great note and mo- 
ment (and without which the Order and Ulefulnefs of the Univerfe 
would be deficient ) which have a fucceflive nature ; and therefore fuch 
things cannot be eternal or without beginning: And this reafon con- 
cludes forcibly as well againft that independent Eternity {uppofed by fome 
of the Ancients, as that Eternity dependent upon Almighty God, whe- 


ther as a neceflary Caufe, or asa free voluntary intellectual Caule deter- 


mined by the neceflary Goodnefs and Beneficence of his nature, or as a 
perfeétly free Agent, determining his Will by his own eneplacitum thus 
eternally to produce the World. 

The Affumption or minor Propofition, That there are many things in the 
World of great moment and importance to it that are in their own nature 
fucceffive, is apparent , {uch are all the Individuals of Speczes of corruptible 
things, that yet notwithitanding have a continued fucceffion ia their in- 
dividuals, as Vegetables, Animals, and Men, that fucceffively propagate 
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their kind. 2. All kinds of Motions to which all natural Bodies are in 
fome kind or other fubject, asthe motions of Generation and Corruption, 
Augmentation, Diminution, and Alteration that are unceffantly incident 
ro all fublunary Bodies, and they muft change their nature and ceale to 
be what they are, before they can ceale to be actually {ubject to alterations ; 
{uch is alfo Local motion, communicable not only to the inferior and 
fublunary Bodies, but alfo to celeftial Bodies, and this motion even of 
the Heavenly Bodies themfelves feems to be partly continued and uninter- 
mitted , as that motion of the Firft Moveable; partly interpolated and 
interrupted , as fome affirm of that (Motus trepidationis ; (ometimes of 
accefs and recefs, as the Annual motion of the Sun, wherein fome have 
thought there is a {mall, though impeceptible, reft in the very point of 
returning, which we call Solftices. 

The major Propofition, namely, that fuch fucceflive things cannot 
be eternal , includes two Affirmations, viz. 1. That the motions or {uc- 
ceffions themfelves cannot be eternal or without beginning: 2. That 
the things that have neceflarily and infeparably thefe motions or alte- 
rations annexed to their nature cannot be eternal, fo long as we fuppofe 
them neceffarily accompanied with thefe alterations: The former of 
thefe is confiderable in this place, the other is confiderable under the next 
Reafon. 

New touching the impoffibility of the eternal fucceflion of the Species, 
whether of Men, Animals, or Vegetables by natural propagation or pro- 
femination, the fame and the Reafons thereof thall be fully delivered 
when we come to the particular confideration of the Origination of Man- 


kind, and the neceifity of fixing in fome common Parents of the indi- 


viduals of Mankind , and thither I thall refer my {elf 

As touching the eternity of any kind of Motion, efpecially even of that 
of the Heavenly Bodies, I fhall fay fomewhat briefly in this place which 
will be eafily reducible to any other of the motions in ‘the World, as 
namely the motions of Generation, Corruption or Alteration , all which 
are in fome refpeé but the effects of Local motion of one kind or ano- 
ther. 
Aad thete feem to be two fpecial Reafons even from the intrinfecal 
nature of the things that encounter the poflibility of an eternal fucceffive 
duration in them: The firft concludes againft all imaginable eternity-of 
Motion of the Heavenly Bodies , whether independent or dependent upon 
Almighty God, the latter indeed principally concludes againft the pof- 
fibiliry of the created or dependent eternity thereof. And they are 
thefe : 
1. If the circular motion of the Sun or Heavens were eternal, then 
there muft be two circulations of the Heavens immediately fucceeding 
on the other Eternal; the confequence whereof yet would be, That the 
one of thofe circulations would be neceflarily before the other by the 
{pace of twenty four Hours, which would be impoffible , for then the 
next fucceeding circulation would not be fo ancient as the firft, and yer 
both fhould be eternal, whichisimpoffible and tepugnant. . 

This Reafon a late Philofopher hath made ufe of, in fubftance, but in 
a different method, namely, That if the circular Motion of the Heaven 


were eternal, then of neceffity there muft be granted fomie one circulation, 
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of the Heaven to be diftant from us by an interpofition of infinite Circu- 
lations: This confequence mult needs be true, and yet ic would perfedlly 
deftroy infinite Circulation of the Heaven; for it would neceflarily from 
hence follow that all the intermediate Circulations were finite, and de- 
terminate on both ends; at thisend with that Circulation that is pre- 
fently in motion, and 2 parte amte with that Circulation that is fuppofed 
to be infinitely diftant from us, which excludes any poffibility of infini- 
tude in Motions intermediate. And if tt be faid that the firft of thele — 
intermediate Circulations is hkewife infintely diftant from this , then 
it fhould be infinitely diftant and yet the next precedent Circulation fhould 
be before it, which deftroys the very nature and reafon of infinitude. 
And if it fhall be faid that that next fucceeding Circulation after that 
which 1s fo fuppofed infinitely diftant from what is now currant, is 
diftant from us by a finice interval, and not infinitely, then that one 
Circulation which preceded it, and muft neceffarily be like ours, and 
confequently ablulved in the {pace of twenty four Hours, fhall by ics 
acceflion to a finite number of Circulations, or confequently to a finite 
interval of duration, make up an infinite fucceffion and an infinite du- 
ration; the addition of that one antecedent Circulation fhall make the 
intermediate finite Circulations infinite , and the addition of a period of 
twenty four Hours (the uttermoft extent of one Circulation ) fhall make 
a finite time or interval infinite, which are intolerable abfurdities , and 
yet neceflary confequences upon the fuppofitton of the eternal Motion of 
the Heaven or Sun; or if you will, of the Earth, as the Coperwicans will 
have it. | 

2. A fecond Reafon is this, which though it be but a different and 
farther explication of the former, yet it renders it clearer and in more 
pef{picuous terms , which is this: Whatloever once was and now is 
not, as itisnow pat, fo tt was once prefent, and before it was fo pre- 
fent was future: Take itin the former Inftance; It is not poflible that 
there could have been any Revolution of the Heaven that 1s now paft, 
but that the fame was once prefent; as whatfoever now Js, is neceflarily 
whiles it is fo; whatfoever hath been, wasneceflarily whiles it was; 
preteritis aon eft comtingentia, | 

The confequent whereof is, that whiles it 1s impoffible but that the 
remoteft Revolution of the Heaven once was prefent, That Revolution' 
when prefent, was neceffarily the Epocha , the terminus from whence all — 
other fucceeding Revolutions took the courfe or journey, and yet this 
remoteft Revolution could not be of a greater period than 24 Hours, which 
was not fufficient to make it eternal, yet all the {ucceeding Revolutions 
took their rife and journey from it; and muft needs be clofed within 
two bounds, namely, the moft remote and the prefent Revolution. 

Again, if it be impoffible that there can be any Revolution now paft 
which was not once prefent, then the moft remote was:once prefent, and 


‘ 
’ 


at that time when it was fo prefent had none before it or more ancient 
than it; and that Revolution being fuch as now we have, mutt necef- 
farily have its beginning within the {pace of twenty four Hours, ‘before 
which it was not, and confequently when it was fo prefent could not 
be eternal, and confequently all the Revolutions that fucceeded came 
after it, was terminated by it, and by fuch a Revolution that whea it 
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was prefent had a beginning and could not be eternal, nor confequently 
all the Revolutions that hapned fince that firft , which are strinque claufa, 
namely, with that which is remoteft, and with this that now is in 
motion. 

3. Whatfoever bodily Being is created eternally, muft neceffarily be 
created in fome certain fét#s or difpofition, and muft of neceflity remain an 
eternal duration in that fits or dilpofition wherein it was fo created. For 
inftance, if we fhould fuppofe the Sun created eternally, we muft necef- 
farily fuppofe 1. That he was created in fome determinate 147 or fitws, 
for that is undifpenfably neceflary to every created individual Body, 
and therefore if he were eternally created we muft fuppofe him created 
in tali vel tali plaga mundi, fappofe we to be above our Horizon, or 
below it. 2. It muft neceffarily be, that in that #62 where he was fa 
created, that he muft by an eternal {pace or duration abide in that fit#s or 
uli where he was fo created; and he muft (itis true) have a difpofition 
to Motion, but he muft be 27 di/pofitione tantum ad motum by an infinite 
tract of duration: For if we fhall fuppofe that he ftaid in his fs of his 
Creation but an hour, oraday, oramoment, and then fet out to move, 
that moment of his exiftence before he moved would terminate and 
bound the duration of his motion, which could not be eternal becaufe it 
had an antecedent moment before it, which fecludes it from eternity: 
Neither can we fuppofe him to be eternally created in motion, tor he 
mutt be before he can move, and muft alfo have a terminus motus a quo. 
But fuppofe we might imagin him to be in the very firft eternal ima- 
ginable initant of his eternal being put into motion, yet the terminus of 
chat motion mutt neceffarily be that #42 and fét#s wherein he was created, 
which would neceffarily be the antecedent circumalcription of the line 
of his motions and if the line of his motion hath neceflarily a terminus 
of its inception, it muft of neceffity have a ¢ermipus of its duration, and. 
cannot be infinite in duration 4 parte ante: And as to this purpofe there 
will be no manner of difference between a circular motion and a ftreight 
motion, if we could fuppofe in the vaft abyfs of imaginary infinite {pace 
there were {ome one determinate point from whence a direct local motion 
fhould be fuppofed to begin its motion, the line that fuch a ftreighe 


motion fhould make would be finite, and confequently an infinite time . 


could not poffibly be confumed in fuch a motion.. And upon the fame 
account if the Sun were created in any point of the Hemilphere, and 
then prefently took his ftart or motion to the Weft, and fo onward in his 
circular journey, it were impoffible that the line of that motion fhould 
be of an infinite extenfion, but being drawn out at length like a clew 
of thred wound off from a bottom, it would be of a finite extenfion , 
and confequently the period of that motion could never be infinite. For 
Friffotle cells us truly, that an infinite time can never be drawn out 
in a finite motion, nor an infinite motion be abfolved in a finite time: 
This Reafon the acute and judicious Swarez, 3. Metaph, difp.r9. fect. 1. 
borrows from  4atonius Ruvio, and though according to the opinion of 
Utquinas he be a {tiff affertor of the soflikelicy of the Eternal Creation 
of the World, «bid. difp. 20. yet he frankly confefleth and majotaineth 
that Motion is of fuch a nature as is not capable of an eternal duration 


a parte ante; and thereupon concludes, Propter hance ergo caufam extitima 
Mt : kternita- 
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cAEternitatem repugnare Motut, ce Motum tacludere repugnantians cum quadam 
teemetabilitate, quam includit -Eternitas: ldeoque de facto motum non folum 
non effe aternum, verum neque effe polfe. lgitur ex motu ateruo colligi non potefs 
Motor eternus vel tmmatertalis, 

And now let any Man confider what is gained by the Suppofition of an 
Eternity ofthe Bulk or Carkafs of the World, when yet it cannot hold with 
jt in confort an Eternity of Motion: 1. That we mutt feparate from Bodies 
that which is moft connatural to them,efpecially the Heavenly Bodies, and 
this for an eternal period, till put in motion within the limits of time. 
2. We shall hereby feparate from the Body of the Univerfe for an eternal 
period that which renders it moft ufeful , and moft beautiful: To fuppofe 
an Eternal World, and yeteternally deftitute of Motion, were to fuppole 
the whole Univerfe deftirute of Life, and all Vegetables, Animals, 
Meteors, the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, the whole Furniture at 
leaft of this inferiour World, tobe none but dead, livelefs, ftupid Beings, 
for fuch it certainly wouldbe, if the Heavenly Bodies fhould be deftitute 
of their Motion. 

And therefore it feems wholly difagreeing toReafon , that the World 
fhould be eternal, when it 1s evident, that Motion (which as 4ri/fotle 
truly tells us 1s, Vita guedam omninm mobilinm) cannot be eternal, and fo 
there fhould be an eternal ufelefs Carkafs of a World from all Eternity, 
without that life of it, its Motion. © . 

And on the other fide, it feems more confonant to Reafon , that the 
Fabrick of the World did not long antecede its Motion , and-that fince 
Motion is not, cannotbe eternal, foneither is the Fabrick of the World, 
but they both began at leaft very neertogether, and the World was not 
made from Eternity to lye fallow and uninhabited during that infinite 
abyfs of its pre-exiltence to its firft putting forth into any Motion, for 
fuchit muft be , if deftitute of Motion. Andconfequently the evincing 
of an impof_fibility of an eternal fucceffive Motion, doth not only evince, 
that the whole World, with all its confiderable Appendices , was not 
eternal, but doth with great evidence enforce, thatthe great Integrals 
of the World it felf were not eternal, which had been imperfect without 
Motion. 

And this doth falvetwo Objections at once, vzz. 1. Thatdrawn from 
Gods Omnipotence, that could have made the World eternal, if He 
pleafed. The Anfwer is: That whatever could have been done in refe- 
rence to the Reft of the World , yet asin reference to fucceffive Motion 
the fame could not have been made eternal, and yet without derogation 
to the Divine Power or Omnipotence, but becaufe the nature of the 
thing could not fuftain or bear fuch a duration. 

And likewife this anfwers the Argument.for the Eternity of the World, 
drawn from the Divine Benignity and Goodnefs , whereby He is fuppofed. 
to be under a kind of intrinfick neceffity of doing all the good Hecould, : 
and confequently to make the World eternally. Janfwer, 1. That as 
before the World, in its complement and perfection with the advantage 
of Motion , though there was no determinate time, point, or period , 
but God might have made it fodner if He had. pleafed, yer (with all due 
reverence to His Majefty) ic could not have been initscomplement and | 
perfection eternal, becaufe its fticceflive Motion could not be eternal, nor 
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confequently all chat glory, beauty and ulefulnefs which accrues to the | 


Univerle by that fucceffive Motion, 2. That although the. Divine Will 
be determined by the Divine Perfeétion neceffarily to will his own im- 
menfe Goodnels , yet he is not determined by his own Benignity. necef- 
farily to will any thing without himfelf,; his owa eflential Goodnefs he 
wills, and that neceflarily, and ad uétimum poffe; but his Benignity is 
mealured out ad beneplacitum voluntatis, and not by an abfolute neceffity 
ad ultimum poffe: And therefore although it were admitted that he could 
have eternally made the World, or made more Worlds or better Worlds, 
yet he was not bound to it, becaule the emanations of his Benignity 
are not neceffary, bue governed in their extent and meafure jaxta volua- 
tatis beneplacitum, 3. And upon the fame account alfa, though he could 
have made the World fooner than he made it, yet he was not bound to 
it, but to make it whenand how he pleafed, though all his Works carry 
the impreffion of tranfcendent Wifdom and Goodnefs. 

And therefore as thefe Reafons feem ftrongly to conclude 1. Againft 
the very poffibility of an eternal duration of thofe things that gave the 
principal ornament, beauty and ulefulnefs to the Univerle, namely, Va- 
riety and Succeffion of Individuals and Species, and Motion, fo they do, 
at leaft de facto, evidence that if the reft of the Univerfe were able to 
fuftain an eternal duration, yet they did not, becaule thefe would be very 
defective without thofe that cannot hold that ftate of Erermity with 
them. : 

2. Againft the truth of that Reafonand Affertion, That Divine Good- 
nefs did intrinfecally neceffitate his Will to create things in their beft 
{tate from Eternity, fince it feems evident that the condition and ftate 
of many things in the Univerle that give it much ofits ulefulnefs, per. 
fetion and beauty, namely Motion, and Succeffion of Generaticns and 
Corruptions, of Animals, Vegetables and Men, are impoffible to be as 
ancient as that intrinfick Goodnefs of the Diving Nature, which is as 
eternal as his own mott perfect being, a 

3. I come now to the third Reafon again{t the Eternity of confiderable 
parts of the World , whichisthis; Sublunary Bodies, whether fimple or 
mixt, are by the neceffity of their nature fubject to alteration and-car- 


ruption: But whatfoever 1s fubjeét thus to alteration or corruption, is. 


incapable of {uftaining an eternal duration 2 parte ante, and conlequently 
fublunary Bodies are not capable of fuch an Eternity. eee 
The firft of thefe Propofitions, namely, That all fublunary Bodies 
are {ubje& neceffarily to alteration and corruption; This naturally hap- 
pens to fubluaary Bodies upon both or one of thefe accounts, 1. From an 
intrinfecal Caufe, which is principally feen in mixt Bodies,. in which 
the band and ligament between Matter and Form, nor of the parts of 
Matter themfelves is not fo ftriét and tenacious, but that they muft ne; 
ceffarily in procefs of time fall afunder. Befides , by the continual con- 
teft between rhofe contrary qualities bound up together in them , there 
do arife unceflant alterations, and at laft final diffolution of them ,. even 
from within themfelves 2. From extrinfecal Caufes;' For the very 
neceffary compoture and pofition of things in the World is fuch, that 
there is a vicinity between Agents and Patients, and contrary diflenting 
active Qualities, that the one incefflantly invades the other, and alters, 
M 2 changes, 
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changes, intends, remits and corrupts the other; which perpetual ducta 
is (een daily not only in the mixed and compounded Bodies, but even in 
the more fimple elementary Bodies, which daily invade, change, alter, 
and corrupt ofie the other according to their various degrees of activity, 
contrariety and vicinity each to other. 

And if the World had been eternal, we muft fuppofe it eternally con- 
ftituted of fuch tiatures fo placed and difpoied in fuch fituation and con- 
ftitution as now they ftand, or otherwife, we do not reafon ad idem, 
the World otherwile fhould have been of another make , conftitution and - 
pofition than now itiss things corruptible muit have been incorruptible, 
and the vicinity, activity, contratiety and pofition uf things and their 
natures and qualities muft otherwife have been quite different, and fo 
our debate would be transferred quite to another World of another 
nature and conftitution from that touching whole Eternity we now 
dilpute. 

The fecond Propofition is this, That whatfoever is fubjeé& to fuch 
alteration or corruption cannot poffibly be eternal , at leaft unlefs we 
fhall wholly remove from it by an infinite duration that corruption 
or alteration to which it is thus neceflarily fubje@t, and fo make it ano- 
ther thing than what indeed it is. 

And becaufe the due and clear explication of this Truth renders the 
Affertion plain in it felf, I thall diftin@ly examin it, and becaule we 
have fuppoted that the corruption of things corruptible, and the alte- 
ration of things alterable depends, as before, upon a double Principle , 
viz, That intrinfecal defectibility of the connexion or union of the parts 
of things corporeal, which is rooted in the very Nature of the things 
themielves; and 2. From the vicinity of other contrary active Princi- 
ples endued with contrary active Qualities which mutually invade one 
another; which pofition (confidering the Frame and Conftitution at leaft 
of this inferior World, is abfolutely neceflary , unlefs we fhall make the, 
World another thing , and of another Fabrick than what it 1s) as the 
moifture of the Water is contiguous to the drynefs of the Earth, and 
the heat of the Sun is contiguous to the coldnels and moifture of the 
Water, and cannot be otherwife in the Conftitution of the World as 
now it ftands, and confequently one mutt neceffarily work an alteration 
in the other: I fhall therefore purfue the fame method, and firlt confider 
fuch B.dies as feem to have an intrinfick principle of alteration or cor- 
ruption from the diffolubility of their parts, and the coadunition of feveral 
particles endued with contrary and deftruétive qualities each to other ; 
or fuch as at leaft tend to a gradual alteration. And fecondly, I thall 
confider {uch parts of the Univerfe as do mutually ac one upon another, 
and thereby induce corruption or alteration of one by another, according 
to the prevalency and aétivity of the one or the other. | 

But before I come to either of the particulars I fhall premife fome 
things which will be of ufe in all that follows, vz. 1. That preceda- 
neous to all Generation of any material Being , according to the courle 
of Nature which we fee, there muft be a gradual preparation and alte- 
ration of the matter before there is a complete generation of any thing: — 
This we fee in the cafual production of Infects and Vegetables, and in 
the natural production of Minerals or Meteors, and in the ae pro- 
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duétion of Animals and Men. 2. That in things which yet hold their 
effential conliftency, yet there are very many a.terations, nut only acci- 
dental, as where things are rarified or condenfed, or made hot from 
being cold, or cold from being hot, but alfo {uch as feems connatural to 
the Species: Thus wefeeina Man, firlthe isa weak little Infant, then 
a Youth, then a Man, then he becomes an Old Man, and yet continues 
ftill a Man till his diflolution, and to thele various itates of his Age there 
feem to be various alterations accommodate , as difference in ftature, 
bignefs, ftrength, activity , underftanding , and the fame is obfervable 
in proportion to their capacities in Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, and 
the like. 3. That thefe alterations are neceflarily fucceffive and gradual, 
whether they be fuch as are preparative to Generation or Corruption of 
Beings, or fuch as confift with the Exiftence of the being they have (as 
thofe alrerations incident to the ftate of things in their confiltency) yet 
they are not inftantaneous, but fucceflive and gradual, nay thofe very 
alterations that are wrought in things by an external contrary Agent, 
yet they arenot ina moment, but gradual and lucceffive, whichis partly 
by reafon of the refiftence inthe Patient, and partly becaufe the Agent 
wotks upon the Patient by a certain local motioa of it felf or parts, or 
of its virtue and adtivity, which cannot beinttantaneous and fota fizul, 
bur gradual and fucceflive: Thus the Sun reduceth the Clay to its final 
degree of hardnels, and the Wax to its final degree of foftnels fuccef- 
fively and gradually; the Fire affimulates the Stubble, and converts it 
into Fire, not in an inftanr bur by degrees, though fooner or {flower ac- 
cording to the vicinity of each, and the precedaneous preparations of 
congruity otf the Stubbie to be wrought upon by the Fire. 4. That thefe 
alterations that are thus fucceflive and gradual, as they cannot be per- 
feétly inftantaneous, {0 it 1s impoffible they can laft or continue for an 
infinite or eternal duration. The realon is, becaule as they muft have 
an inception of their motion, fo they muft of neceffity arrive to their 
complement within the compais of time, and can never hold out in 
their progrefs to an intinite duration: Let us fuppofe the Fire and the 
Stubble to have been created eternally contiguous one to another, the 
Fire could never have held an infinite duration in confuming that Stubble, 
for then it could never have been conlfumed; for that which had been 


burning an infinite time could never be burnt, no not fo much as any - 


part of its for if it had burned pare after part, the whole muft needs be 
abfumed in a portion of tithe: neither need we labour this, for we fee 
that the Fire confumes Stubble or other combuftible matter in a {hort 
portion of time; and fince if we talk of an Eternity of the World, or 
of any thing in it, we mut in common reafon fuppofe it to be fuch 
as now it is, we muft neceflarily allow the like properties , activities, 
natures and operations to things as we find them now have. And fince 
we fee that all bodily alterations are effected in certain portions of 
meafured duration or time, we cannot upon any reafonable account 
allow to thofe alterations an infinite antecedent duration; but if any 
Body or Thing in that imaginary period of Eternity allotted to it had any 
fuch alterations as we fee now are incident tothem, they could not pof- 
fibly be of an eternal duration no more than they are now, for that were 
wholly to alter the ftate of the World and of thofe things that arein 2 
5. An 
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5. And confequently whatfoever thing it is that hath or can have an 
eternal being @ parte ante, muft perfift in that eternal being without any 
change, alteration or corruption; or if it have any alteration or cor- 
ruption, the firft alteration, change or corruption that it can have, muft 
be in time, and after an eternal, unchanged, unaltered eftate precedaneous 
to fuch alteration; for if we fhould fuppofe it to be eternal, then of 
neceflity that alteration or corruption which it hath , muft be fubfequent 
to that eternal {tate which it had before it was altered or corrupted , and 
conicquently muft have had a perfiftence in that unaltered, uncorrupted 
eftate infinite Ages before fuch alteration or corruption: If it were eter- 
nally altered, or eternally corrupted, then it was eternally, and eternally 
was not; it was eternally without alteration, and eternally altered: The 
thing muft be before it can be altered or corrupted , and confequently 
its alreration and corruption muft be fubfequent and after that exiftence 
which it had unaltered or uncorrupted, and confequently the alteration 
and corruption muft needs be younger than that eftate which it had un- 
altered or uncorrupted , and confequently cannot be eternal. 

Again, we cannot by any means fuppofe that any commencement of 
alteration in the firft moment or degree of it could be coeternal to its 
for (as is before evident) then that alteration would of neceffity be per- 
fe&ted within the like portion of time as the like alteration is perfected: 
Now fuppofe it were a corruptive alteration , it may be that is perfected 
in the {pace of three or fix or months from its firft inception, the confe- 
quence whereof would be, that the like alteration of that eternal altera- 
ble or corruptible Body, if it began with the thing it felf, would be per- 
fected in the like fpace, véz. fix months: And fhould that perfected 
alteration fall within the compafs of Eternity, or out of it? If it fhould, 
then the thing was eternally unaltered and uncorrupted, and was yet 
eternally altered or corrupted; was eternally, and yet that Eternity was 
but a {pace of fix months, for fo long only it had its being uncorrupted: 
If the alceration or corruption was not eternally perfeéted , but perfected 
intime , then an addition of fix months the more of that alteration added 
unto a finite duration or time fucceeding after fuch alteration, fhould 
make it infinite and eternal. 6. And yet the fuppofition of an eternal 
{tate of any corruprible or alterable Being , in a {tate of incorruption or 
unalteration, were utterly to change the very nature of things; and 
to give them an eternal ftate, we muft be forced to gratifie them with 4 
nature not only preter-natural to what they had, but quite of a diftinct 
nature: For the purpofe, That man that is even upon the intrinfick 
conftitution of his nature diffolvible, muft by being in an eternal du- 
ration continue immortal, unalterable, and not for a year, ora million 
or two of years, but for an eternal duration antecedent to his diffolution : 
Nay, it is inconceptible how any fuch man that hath ftood the fhock of 
an eternal duration without corruption or alteration, fhould after be 
corrupted or altered: from any internal principle of corruption or alte- 
ration it could not be, for then he could never have ridden out an eternal 
period, but it muft be, if at all, by the power of a more powerful 
Being than himfelf, that muft violently de zove introduce his change and 
diffolution. The Suppofition therefore of an eternal exiftence of any 
thing corruptible, is to alter their very nature, and make that to be 
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incorruptible which is corruptible. -And to fuppole that imaginary eter- 
nal {tate of things. corruptible , to be utterly of another nature, kind, 
and condition than what we now feethem to be, which is an unreafon- 
able Suppofition, unworthy of an admirer of Nature, which fhould be 
conftant in his Suppofition , and yet is the neceflary confequence of the 
granting of an Eternity of corruptible Beings. But particular Inftances 
of the feveral kinds of alterations and corruptions of things either 26 zn- 
trinfeco or ab extrinfeco, will make the thing more plain. 

1. Touching things: altevable or corruptible from: an intrinfecal Caufe, 
as Vegetables, Animals, Men. If any Vegetables were eternal, as an 
Oak, or an Elm, then fome Oak was eternal, if 1t were, then if it 
were of the fame nature as Oaks are now, it was firlt a {leader Plant, and 
then gradually grew to his juft dimenfions, perhaps in two hundred 
years, andin about two hundred years more decayed.,. arid was corrupted 
to duft; fo that his duration. exceeded not four hundred years, and in 
chat period of time he grew perchance from an inch in diameter to fix 
foot in diameter, and from a foot high to a hundred foot high: Thele 
alterations and augmentations were gradual and fucceflive; he was not 
in the fame moment one inch and fix foot in the diameter , nor in the 
fame moment was a Plant and diffolved and turned to duft; and yet if 
this Oak were eternal in all this portion of his duration, he mult be 
eternally one inch in diameter, and yet eternally fix foot in diameter; 
eternally one. foot high, and yet eternally a hundred foot high, he muft 
have eternally been a Plant, eternally a Tree , and yet eternally corrupted , 
his duration muft have lafted but four hundred years , and yet he muft 
be eternal , though his firft being were but four hundred years: before 
utter diffolution: And yet it is moft certain that this Tree could not 
have been eternal, for being but of four hundred years ftanding, fome- 
what muft have anteceded that period , and: fo fomewhat more ancient 
than what had been eternal. 

But let us fuppofe this eternal Oak had not been bound to the laws 
of duration of other Oaks, but to have lafted eternally, and probably 
would have lafted to this day, had not external force either violently or 
accidentally corrupted or deftroyed him; yet did this Oak ever grow 


bigger or taller than what he once was, or did he put off his leaves in | 


the Winter, and gather others in the Spring? Did he put forth new 
branches, which before he had not’ If he did none of thefe things, 
furely he was not a vegetable Being , he was-not like thofe Oaks that are 
now growing , but quite of another nature , and we have nothing to do 
with him, heisa perfect ftranger to this World: If it did grow from 
leffer to greater, and did put forth new branches, certainly the increment 
could not be eternal , but muft be done gradually and fucceffively, and 
from one degree of bignefs toanother; and fince that augmentation could 
never be of an infinite procedure, but berg fucceflive, we muft come 
to the beginning of that increafe within the meafure of {uch a portion of 
time as we now find {ufficient for fuch a production or increale, it may 
be two or three hundred years, which being but a finite duration can 
never be eternal: And this neceffary Suppofition of a fucceffive alrerarion 
or increafe , utterly deftroys the poffibilicy of an eternal duration m any 
thing capable of fuch alterations;'1. Becaule it neceflarily — 
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fomewhat precedent to that ftate wherein it is, namely, a precedent 
alteration of it, whereby it is now become what it now is, and what 
before it was not; fo that it had fomewhat before its prefent ftate which 
ftateth it to be what it now is, namely, that alteration or augmentation 
which fo preceded its prefent ftate, and confequently that prefent ftate 
wherein it is, could not be eternal, for it had fomewhat before ir. 
2. Becaufe that very alteration that anteceded that ftate which it hath 
cannot pollibly be eternal, but muft be perfected within a certain portion 
of time deftined to it, and confequently muft have beginning within 
the compafs of a determinate time, and cannot be eternally moving to 
its accomplifhment. 

And as this Inftance gives the impoffibility of an eternal Exiftence 
in any thing effentially alterable or corruptible, fo it would be poflibly 
more con{picuous in the Contemplation of the Humane Nature: If we 
fhould fuppofe a Man to have been eternal, Was that Manever an Em- 
éryo, aChild, a Youth,a ripe Aged Man?’ Did he grow from a {maller 
ftature to a greater, had he viciffitides of temperaments and diftempers, 
did he eat, digeft, crc. If hedid not, then thofe eternal Men were not 
of the fame Make with the Men that are now, but quite another thing, 
which we know not what it was, or where to find it: But if he had all 
thofe changes he could not be eternal, he thould be eternally a Child 
and eternally a Man, eternally young and eternally old, yea eternally 
living and yet eternally dead, for all thefe muft fall within the compails 
of Eternity. | Fetes | 

2. But let us now confider how the Cafe falls out in relation to alte- 
rations and corruptions occafioned ab extrinfeco, and we {hall find, 
t. That as the World is framed, and as thofe that fuppofe it eternal, 
muft fuppofe it to have been always fo framed, there muft neceffarily 
be inceflant mutations, alterations, generations, and corruptions by the 
invafion and juxta-pofition of contrary Natures, Agents, Patients, Qua- 
lities, Motions, the Earth naturally dry is moiftned by the vicinity of 
the Water, and again dryed by the heat of the Sun; the Earth obftru@s 
the fluidity of the Water by mingling its groffer parts withit; all things 
as it were in continual motion and agitation, and mutual preying as 
it were one upon another; which as neceflarily occafioneth mutations, 

_ alterations, generations and corruptions, asthe very intrinfecal diffolu- 
bility of the natures of mixt Bodies. 2. And as wefind this now, fo we 
muft_{uppofe that this hath been always fo fince the World had a being; 
unlefs we fhall fuppofe, as | have often faid, another kind of World 
than what we fee: And although we are not acquainted with the ftate 
of things out of, or beyond this fublunary World, in which we fee this 
viciffitude of alterations , yet whether there may not be fome fuch mu- 
tations in the Ethereal World, we know not; but there may be fuch, 
though we cannot certainly know them. 3. And yet it is moft certain, 
thar it is impoflible that any thing thar is capable of thefe mutations and 
— can be eternally under them, but muft of neceffity, if it were 
eternal, cenfift infuch a {tate of fixednefs and permanency that were not 

obnoxious fo thele changes. 4. And fince it is not poffible, for the infer 
rior World at leaft , to be de facto one moment of time without thefe 
changes and variations, alterations, generations and corruptions; which, 
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as before, are not at all confiftent with an eternal duration 2 parte ante, 
of that that is fo fubjeét to clianges, we have jult reafon to deny and 
difefteem this imaginary Eternity can’ belong at leaft to the fublunary 
World. The late Author of a Book De e4tate Mupdi hath given us 
ao Inftance herein, that if it would hold, we need not go farther , namely, 
That the great Rocks in the Sea are yet many of them eminently vifible 
to this day, and yet daily experience fhews us that thofe Rocks are gra- 
dually diminithed by the beating of the Sea againft them; which had 
they been fo dealt with from Eternity, though they loft but one grain in 
a million of millions of years, they would not have been, but would 
have been confumed an indefinite time long fince elapfed: But the Sup- 
pofition fails, becaufe it may be that thele Rocks have at leaft viciffi- 
tudes of increafe and diminution by the very alluvion of the Sea, or, 
which feems far more eafily f{uppofed, that the Earth and Seas might 
notwith{tanding have been eternal, but yet the Sea might not have kept 
the fame Channel where thefe Rocks now are, from eternity, but gained 
it in time; the Ancients telling us that the great #¢/aatick Sea was for 
the moft part of it anciently a Continent, or at leaft a great Ifland as 
big as Europe and fia, and after {wallowed up and cortoded into that vaft 
Sea called the C4tlentick Ocean, leaving behind it only thofe reliques 
now called the Ca#ary Iflands: I will therefore take my Inftance in fome 
other things. 

1. It is evident that divers Minerals are bred in the Earth from an 
earthy confiftence, by the heat of the Sun and other concurrent caufes 
fucceffively , as may appear to any man’s obfervation touching Coals, 
Rocks, efpecially of Stone, which from a fandy kind of Earth gradually 
concoct into Free-ftone, when they were before Earth, as may be feen 
in many Quarries by thofe pieces of unconcoéted Earth not yet perfedly 
digefted into Stone: If the Body of the Earth were eternal, either thefe 
concretions were alfo as eternal as the Earth gradually and fucceflively 
digefted into thefe concretions, or elfe the Earth muft have had an eternal 
permanency in that ftate of fimple natural Earth, without any fuch con- 
cretions or alterations in it: If we fhall fay the latter, we make the Earth 
another thing than what in truth it now is, which by the aid of the 
Sun hath thele concretions and alterations even by a kind of neceflity of 


Nature wrought in it: And befides, if in that portion of eternal duration | 


wherein the Earth and Sun were in that very fame natural {tare wherein 
they now are; the one active, piercing , and digeltive by its heat, the 
other paffive, receptive, and ftored with materials for fuch a production. 
What fhould hinder but that there fhould be fuch production gradually 
and fucceffively prepared, and at length generated by the conjunction of 
thefe active and paflive Principles. 

And yet if it be duly confidered, fuppofing the Sun and the Earth tobe 
both eternal, the Earth and its parts muft of neceffity perfift in an eternal 
unchangeable ftate in that period of Etermity antecedent to the firft al- 
teration thereof to any fuch production: For if the production of thele 
Minerals fhould be eternal, and confequently —- diftant from us, 
the produ@ions muft be eternal, and yet there muft neceffarily ante- 
cede thofe productions a fucceffive and gradual alteration of thole parts 


of the Earth which were to be moulded in fucceffion of time to Coals, 
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or Stone, or Minerals: And though perchance that alteration might 
take up a long preparation and difpofition , yet it could not be eternal, 
but muft be abfolved, though ina long, yet in finite time, and confe-. 
quently the Earth, if eternal, muft be before that preparation or alteration, 
and muft have continued in an eternal ftare, deftitute of fuch alteration 
or preparation, and in an eternal difpofition thereunto; which yet had 
been to fuppofe the Earth in that eternal period quite deftitute of that 
mutation that upon the Suppofition of the agency of the Sun had been 
connatural to it. So that upon the whole matter it, feems plain, That 
neither fucceflive natural Beings, nor corporeal Beings,that are corruptible 
or neceflarily fubject to alteration, either from an intrinfick Principle or 
from an extrinfick natural Caufe neceflarily contiguous or approximate 
to it in fituation or virtue, cannot be eternal, which will deprive the 
greateft part of the fublunary World at leaft of that poffibility, and muft 
Jeave only fuch parts of the vifible Univerfe as are incorruptible, unal- 
terable, and unfucceflive (if any fuch be) capable of this priviledge of 
the very poffibility of an eternal exiftence 2 parte ante: And confe- 
guently the whole Univerfe cannot beeternal. 

It remains then, they who affert the Eternity of the World muft content 
themfelves with fuch parts thereof as are capable of that duration. And 
accordingly there feem to have been three Opinions , which although 
they aflume not the Affertion of the Eternity of the whole World, yet. 
they endeavour to come as near to itasthey cans; which I fhall diftinétly 
fet down and examin. 7 

1, The firft Opinion is of fuch, that although they fappofe the fub- 
lunary World not to be eternal in its Frame and Conftitution, yet they 
aflert the Matter thereof-eternal , though undigefted , and not perfected 
till afterwards: But yet the Celeftial or Ethereal World, the Stars and 
Planets they will have eternal, and that thefe were ufed as the great 
Engins in the fubfequent formation of the inferior or fublunary World. 

Touching the Eternity of Matter, whether Celeftial or Sublunary, 
I mean not in this place to meddle; but as to the Suppofition of the 
eternal exiftence of the Celeftial or Ethereal World, this fhall be all 
I fhall fay: 1. We are not acquainted with the Conftitution of them, 
and whether they are in ‘their nature corruptible or fubjeé to alterations ; 
if they are fuch, they are as equally uncapable of an eternal exiftence 
as the fublunary World. 2. But fuppofe them to have a radical incor- 
ruptibility and immutability in their natures, yet their Motion cannot 
be eternal upon the Reafons before given. 3. And therefore though 
they are a goodly Fabrick, yet they are not ina ftate of Permanency of 
fo great ule, beauty and perfection, as in a {tate of Motion, which is 
a great part of their excellency, and that which accommodates the feveral 
parts thereof one to another , and all to the advantage and good of the 
inferior World; and therefore it feems not probable that they fhould have 
an eternal exiftence in Reft and Permanence, and afterwards in a procefs 
or period of time be endued with that which is their great perfection, 
namely their Motion, which neither was nor could be eternal: It rather 
feems more agreeable to the nature of the thing,and tothe Divine Wifdom, 
whole Works are full of wifdom, excellence, and perfection, to refpite the. 
Fabrick till it were capable of its moft ufeful and beautiful perfection , 
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namely Motion; which muft either be natural tothem, and then it were 
marvellous they fhould yet enjoy an infinite duration deftitute of what 
was natural tothem, and yet not capable to be enjoyed by therh in an 
erernal duration @ parte ante: Or if it were adventitious from the 
immediate power of God, or by the inftrumentality of Intelligences, yet 
furely it was forefeen by him that knew all his Works from the beginning : 
and therefore was not likely to ordain an eternal confiftence of thofe 
Bodies to which he intended to give Motion, their great perfection, not 
fooner than time: And therefore though the Heavenly Bodies were 
admitted capable of an eternal Permanency 4 yet it is not probable 
they had their Being before, or at leaft not fo long before their Mo- 
tion. | 
2. The fecond Opinion ts of thofe that although they allow not the 
Mundus afpectabilis to be eternal, yet do fuppofe that befides that Eternal 
Generation of the Second, and the Eternal Proceffion of the Third Perfon 
of the Sacred Trinity, Almighty God eternally created a World of Intel- 
ligences, whereunto he might and did communicate the emanations 
of his Bounty and Benignity, and that in the beginning of Time he 
Created this Mundus afpectabiis which we fee, for the farther commu- 
nication of his Bounty and Goodnels; and this they fuppofe more con- 
genious and fuitable to the Order of things, and of his own Goodnefs 
and the communication thereof, than to fuppofe the Creation of a ma- 
terial World either eternally or guafi per faltum, or at the fame time 
with the Creation of thole purer Beings , who had a greater fimilitude 
and proximity to his own molt Divine and Spiritual Nature, This 
though it might poffibly be fo, yet we are without any fufficient Evi- 
dence chat it was fo, and fuch Conjectures of things without our know- 
ledge, or thole media that we are capable to exercife for the acquelt 
thereof, are uncertain and endlels : Upon {uch conjectural Congruities 
the Platoniffs had their Diz ex Deo, the WManichees their efones, and 
Origen his Mundus dnimarum: and therefore I leave it as a Conje- 
cture. 


3. The third Opinion is of thofe who though they fuppofe the World . 


not to be eternal, and perchance think with reafon enough that the 


duration of Eternity @ parte ante is {uch as is only competible to the Eter- ~ 


nal God, and not communicable to any Created Being , at leaft fuch as 
is in its own nature either corruptible, alrerable, or compounded: yer 
to the end that they may carry the Communication of the Divine Good- 
nefs and Benignity as far as 1s poflible, are not contented to fuppole the 
World to be fempiternal or eternal 4 parte post, or to be as ancient as 
the Sacred Scriptures inform us, but will carry up the Creation of the 
World to an immente antiquity, long before Six Thoufand years, and 
thereby they think they do at once falve the large Accounts which the 
Babylonians and Egyptians and Chinefes give of the duration of their own 
Kingdoms and Hiftories , and alfo do, as they think, fatisfie at leaft in a 
great meafure that immenfe Benignity of the glorious God, whom they 
declare not only infinitely Good in himfelf, but neceffitated by the per- 
fection of his nature to comunicate his Goodnels 4d altimum poffe to things 
ed extra, 

This Suppofition of theirs feems to be grounded upon two matters 
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which are as I chink miftakes , or at leaft do no way appear to be evi- 
dently true; namely, 1. That Almighty God , though he be by them 
admitted a free and intelle@tual Agent, is neceffitated 26 ectrinfeco from 
the Perfection of his nature todo good ad extra, ad ultimum poffe, which 
feems untrue. 2. And it feems likewife untrue, that if he were under 
that intrinfecal neceflity, yet he were thereby bound to make the World 
fooner than we fuppofe he made it: For as tothe fabulous: protractions 
of the age of the World by the Eeyptzans or others, they are uncertain 
idle Traditions, whereof they have no evidence but from the Impoftures 
of their fabulous Priefts. 

Touching the firft of thefe, namely, the Intrinfick Neceffity of Al- 
mighty Godto do good ad extra, ad ultinum poffe, this is that Opinion 
upon which fome have built their Hyporhefis of the Eternity of the World, 
and others, driven from that Aypothefis by the abfurdities that accompany it, 
build their imagination though not of the Eternity, yet of a prodigious 
Antiquity of the World. But it feemstome, That although Almighty 
God being infinitely and efflentially Good, is neceflarily carried to will 
and delight in that his own infinite Goodnefs, yet in his aéts of Be- 
nignity ad extra he is not neceffitated by his own Perfection to act ad 
ultimum poffe, bat although his own Nature be Benign and Boun- 
tiful, the feafons, degrees and meafures, and other circumftances of 
its Emanations are guided and directed by the freedom of his own 
Will. , 

And the reafon thereof is evident, namely, Becaufe all the Good 
that is without, or that is poflibly communicable by him to any thing 
without him, is finite, and cannot be infinite; and therefore he cannot be 
carried to it by an infinite defire and intention, and yet fuch it mutt be, 
if it be ad wltimeum poffe. 

And if it fhould be fo, there would be infinite abfurdities follow which 
cannot be folved; asfor inftance, That either this prefent World muft 
be actually of an infinite extenfion, or that there muft be either infinite 
Worlds, or at leaft as many Worlds as is poflible tobe by the power of 
Omnipotence. That he hath made fome Beings of that perfection , that 
Omunipotence it felf cannot make them one grain perfeéter, that they 
are but in the very next degree of perfection to himfelf , and cannot have 
the addition of one grain more to the excellence of their nature; that 
the Univerle is fo perfect , omnibus numeri, that it is not poflible for Omni- 
potence it felf to add toit, no nor to alter it in one jot or tittle, either 
to make it better or worle, or otherwife than it is; nay he cannot, pro 
arbttrio or dominion make one {pire of Grafs, or one Fly, or one Worm 
more or lefs than he hath made, becaufe he hath made it as good as is 
poffible to make it, and he is under the neceflary obligation of his own 
indifpenfable Perfection to make and keep it juft as he hath made it: 
That the whole Ocean of Omnipotence and infinite Goodnels is already 
exhaufted in the Work of the Univerfe, and hath nothing of good left 
that he cando more. Thefe are the confequences of this Pofition, That 
the Divine Will is neceffitated by the Perfection of his Nature to do good 
aa ultimum poffe, ; 

And as thefe abfurdities evince the untruth of the Affertion , fo it is 
apparent in the very Frame of the Univerfe it felf and the integrals was 

that 
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that it is untrue: For upon this Suppofition admitted, there could not 
be a difparity in the Natures of things, but every thing fhould be con- 
tituted in that ftate of being that might be capable of as much of the 
Divine Beneficence as it were poffible tor God to communicate. And 
if it be faid that this difparity of things in their degrees of fpecifical or 
individual perfection contributes to the beauty and convenience of the 
Univerfe, which is the primary Object of the Divine Beneficence , this 
falves not the Objection ; becaule it 1s poffible that many things might 
have a greater meafure of {pecifical Perfection with great advantage to 
themfelves and to the Univerfe alfo. But fuppofe this inequality of de- 
crees of {pecifical or individual Perfection might neverthelefs contribute 
to the advantage of the Univerle confidered collectively, yet do we not fee 
that daily there are many deficiencies even in individuals, which might 
have been fupplied with exceeding benefit to themfelves , and with ad- 
vantage tothe Univerlee Are there not among men {ome that want the 
integrity of their Limbs, fome that want their Senles, Memories, Un- 
derftandings , {ome that are extremely vicious, and unjuft, and degene- 
rate even from the common Principles of Humanity, many that are dil* 
ealed and infirm, many good men of fhort and difficult lives; and might 
not all thefe havethe integrity of their Bodies and Minds proportionate to 
the perfection of their {pecifical Nature; be virtuous, found, long-lived, 
with advantage to themlelves and mankind, and yet without detriment 
to the Univerlez And therefore furely fuch they would have been, if the 
glorious God were neceflitated to be Beneficent 4d #/timurm poffe, unlels we 
fhould prefumptuoufly affert an impotence in him to rectifie thele things. 

2. But if we ihould fuppofe this to be true concerning the Divine 
Obligation or Neceffity, let us now examin what the making of the World 
a million of years elder than it, is would do in the bufinefs. 

1. Ieis true, though we fay the World is not, cannot be eternal 2 
parte ante, yet it is certain that either upon the nature of the thing or 
the part of the Almighty and the abfolute power of God, without relation 
to the determination of his Will, there can be no determinate moment, 
or tempus fignatum imaginarium, within the bounds or limits (if I may fo 
{peak ) of antecedent infinite duration, but God might have made it 


fooner than he made it, and if a year fooner than he made it, he might: 


have made it a thoufand years fooner than that. 
2. Coniequently, if the World be noteternal, it is impoffible to affiga 


any time for its making it which an{wered the #/s¢mum poffe of Almighty 
God for the making it, and therefore if we fhould fuppole the World to 
have been made as many millions of years before it was made, as there 
have been minutes fince it was made, itcould notanfwer the #/timum 
poffe of Almighty God, nor an{wer that imaginary Obligation or Ne- 
ceflity of his nature todo good ad ultimum poffe, for {till ic might have been 
made before any Hora fignata. : | 

3- Confequently the time of the Creation of the World, if it were 
on this fide an eternal period, could neither be determined by his want of 
Power , nor by his neceffitated Benignity agere ad ultimum poffe, tor in that 
indefinite time within the limits of Eternity no time can be affigned before 
which he could not have made the World, thoygh it be admitted it could 


not be eternal. — 
4. Con- 
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4. Confequently there could be nothing that could determin the time 
or period wherein the World was to have been made, but the abfolute 
Divinum beneplacitum ; there could be nothing without him to determin 
it, for nothing was ull he made ir, nor any thing but his own Will 
within him that could determin it: for his power and goodnefs were un- 
determined to do it fooner or later, fince no time could be affigned for 
the doing of it but it might be done fooner. 

And when all is done, his Beneficence , nor the good which the created 
Beings might receive from that Beneficence, had had no imaginable 
advance or enlargement, if the World had been created millions of 
millions of years before it was; and that upon thefe plain evident 
Reafons. 

1. Becaufe though the World had indeed been at this hour ancienter, 
and Jafted longer, if it had been created a million of years fooner, yet 
the future Eternity or Sempiternity of the World being of all hands ad- 
mitted , thoughthe Eternity 2 purte ante be denied, there will bea future 
infinity for the emanation of the Divine Goodnefs and Beneficence to his 
Creatures. 

z. Confidering the nature of the Beings themfelves that partake of the 
Divine Beneficence, there is no advance at all to them by receiving it 
fooner or later: If P/sto had been a million of years before he in truth 
was, and had lived his proportion of eighty years, he had tafted no more 
of the Divine Beneficence than if he had lived as he did about two thou- 
fand years fince. 

3. Neither is there any difference in refpect of the ever-glorious God, 
for he received no accefs of happinefs by the Creation of the World, 
nor {tood at all in need of it: And if he might be imagined to have 
received any contentment in it, yet he had an eternal profpect of all things 
as if they had been really made eternally: And befides, if the World 
had been myriads of millions of years fooner than it was, yet it was ftill 
infinitely fhort of an eternal duration, Almighty God had been an infinite 
duration before without that World, which had it been made millions 
of years before it was, yet had not held any proportion to that infinite 
duration that preceded. 

And whatfoever hath been formerly faid againft the Eternity of this 
World doth equally conclude again{t an eternal being of any World ante- 
cedent to this, much more againft an eternal fucceflion of infinite 
Worlds, either of which can have no certainty, nor have any evidence 
or probability; fo that as there cannot be attributed an eternal duration 
& parte ante to any one fuch fuppofed pre-cxifting World, fo much lefs to 
a fucceflton of Worlds. 

The very fame Arguments that conclude againft the poffibility of 
eternal Motion, or the eternal fucceffions of Generation and Corruption, 
or of fucceflive Individuals of Mankind do as effectually conclude againft 
an eternal fuccefflion of infinite Worlds, and therefore I fhall fpare the 
repetition of them. 

The Arguments which I have before uled are fuch, as though at the 
firft view they feem intricate, yet they have ftrength of evidence in 
them, and fuch as are accommodate to the nature of the thing which 
requires Arguments of fuch a nature; and thofe Arguments that are 
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more experimental and obvious to fenfe, though they are more eafie to 
be apprehended , yet are more eafie to be evaded by the Affertors of the 
Erernity of the World. | 

In the befors-mentioned Book De eAttate Mundi two experimental 
Arguments are brought again{t the Eternity of the World , upon which 
the Author lays fome weight. 

1. That if the World were eternal, by the continual fall and wearing 
of Waters all the protuberances of the Earth would infinite Ages fince 
have been levelled , and the Superficies of the Earth readred plain, no 
Mountains, no Vallies, no inequalities would be therein, but the Su- 
perficies thereof would have been as level as the Superficies of the 
Water. 

2. That if this World had been eternal there would have been no 
Rocks appearing in the Seas above the Water, whereof there are very 
many vilible ; for the motion and agitation of the Water doth wear and 
eat off gradually the roots and other parts thereof, as is vilible to our 
obfervation; fome whereof have their roots fo corroded by the Water, 
that they are ready to fall, and others have apparently by that means 
been either wafted or decayed, that now they are not extant which in 
fome mens memory have been ftanding, and if the bredth of a Barley- 
corn had been confumed in a million of years, there had been nothing 
of them left. 

That thefe things are true in fact, and that the reafon why many of 
thefe effets are apparent to us to be as they are, is becaufe that thele 
Rocks and thefe Protuberances have not been eternal, may be well attri- 
buted to that wovitas effendi, that finite period wherein they have con- 
tinued , is very probable and evident to him that ts fatisfied otherwile, 
that.the World had a beginoing, I eafily grant: But he that afferts the 
Eternity of the World will find out eafie evafions of thefe fenfible Argu- 
ments: They will tell us, and withtruth enough, that ina great tract 
even of a finite duration the Earth muft have and hath had great mu-. 
tations: That by the eruption of Bituminous and Sulphureous Vapours, 
and the firing thereof, thefe protuberances of Mountains and Hills may 
be made, and have been made in many parts: That as Warts or Wenns 
growing in our Hands are thruft up by the humors miniftred by the extre- 
mity of the orifice of fome Capillary Vein, and increafe; fo in the great 
Body of the Earth fuch protuberances may be thru{t out and gradually 
increa‘ed , though not fo eafily perceptible in one Age, and by this means 
there may be a continued fupply of what is fucceflively abraded from them 
by decurfion of Waters: That Matter ts never loft or annihilated: That 
what is decayed by that decurfion of Waters is in fome mealfure fupplied 
by the terrene feces which that Water brings withit: That by continued 
viciffitudes the Earth is repaired by the infenfible defcent of Atoms of 
Matter railed in others places, the Atmofphere being evermore filled. 
with little particles and concretes of Matter which are unceffantly dit- 
charged upon the Earth, and as unceflantly again fupplied in the Air by 
the more grofs and terreftrial parts of thofe Vapours that are railed prin- 
cipally from the Sea and watrifh places, by means whereof the Water 
juftly pays in procefs of time what is borrowed from the Earth by a per- 


petual circulation, And that hence it comes to pafs that in procels of 
time, 
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time, even toour view, Channels that were deep and broad, yer by a 
little time of drynefs grow narrow and fhallow,; that thofe Mountains, 
whofe chief fubftance is Rock, become cloathed with a fuperficial Mantle 
of Earthand Mould, thatthofeplaces, which were formerly filled with 
Wood, have buried the fallen Trees three, four, or five foot deep in the 
ground, by an accretion or cover of Earth, derived to them fometimes 
by Alluvions or Floods, fometimes and moft ordinarily by the defcent of 
thofe Terreftrial Particles, that are drawn up together with watry Va- 
pours, and either together with thofe Waters, or after arefaction 
thereof in the Air, dilcharged upon the Earth, which doth reparare 
deperditum. | 

And as to thofe Rocks in the Sea, they will alfo tell us; that the 
vicifficudes of the Sea and Land in a long procefsof time, much more in 
aneternal duration, are very many and various: Sometimes that becomes 
Land which was once Sea, as appears in that part of Egypt thorough 
which Ni/ws runs, long fince obferved by .Ariffotle, and before him by 
Herodotus ; and even in our memory great quantitiesof Land are now firm 
and habitable, where Ships anciently rode; and on the other fide many 
parts are become Sea, which were once firm Land: They inftance in 
that traditional vaft Ifland in the Atlantick Ocean, which isdrowned, and 
hath left no Remains of it felf, but thofe IMands called the Canary Jflands ; 
but whether that tradition be true or not, it is very probable, that by 
particular Inundations the Face and State of the Terreftrial Globe, b 


great vicifficudes, ismuchchanged. And therefore though they fuppofe 


the Terreftrial Globe Eternal , yet the Earth and Water hath not eternally 
kept the fame pofition or fite that now it hath: And therefore the Sea A 
fo often (at leaft in an Eternal Period) fhifting its Channel, hath not 
eternallywafhed the fame Rocks that now it doth, but after an indeter- 
minate and vaft uncertain Period, it may be of ten or twenty thoufand 
years, leavesthat Channel which before it had, and gives thofe Rocks 
that ic wafted opportunity to recruit again, and then perchance after a 
like vaft Period of Time vifits the fame Channel again; and therefore 
though the World might be Eternal, the alluvion of the Sea upon thofe 
Rocks might not be eternally continued, butinterpolated. And though 
the Earth be not animated with a Senfible Soul, yet it 1s poffible that it 
may be a great Immortal Vegetable, which may reproduce or increafe 
Rocks or Mountains in various viciflitudes of vaft Periods of Duration. 
And this they think very probably to be colleGed by the obfervation of 
things , and yet if it be not to be proved robethus , yet thus poffibly it 
may be, which is fufficient to elude the force of thole fenfible Argu- 
ments. | 

And the truth is, thefe Solutions do evade the edge and concludency 
of thofe Phyfical Arguments, and therefore much weight is not be laid 
upon them, butuponthofeof anothernature, whereof in the foregoing 
part of this Chapter. 

And there is no way to encounter the Solutions that thefe Men do, or 
may give of thefe two laft Arguments, but to have recourfe to what 
hath been before faid, namely, that fince the Solutions are grounded upon 
a Suppotition of Eternal fucceffive Motions, whereby by viciffitudes of 
long uncertain Periods of the Decays and Reparations of the inferior 
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World, and by eternal vicifficudes of the tranflation of the Earth and 
Seas to feveral fires either by interpolated, or {ucceflive Motions. And 
fince by what hath been betore proved, there is an utter impoffibiliry in 
Reafon and Nature of any Eternity @ parte ate of continued or interpo- 
lated Motion, there is likewife an impoffibility in Nature that there 
fhould be this eternal viciffitude of decays and repairs of the Earth, or 
fhifting of {tations between the Earth and the Sea. And thus we are at 
laft driven to refort to thofe though more ob{fcure yet more concludent 
Arguments againft the Eternity of the World which are mentioned in the 
beginning of this Chapter, or fuchas are of the like nature , fome whereof 
will be hereafter farther confidered. 

fverroes, who was a ftrong Affertor of the Eternity of the World, 
infiftech upon a Reafon which is witty, but upon a miftake of the nature 
of eternal duration, viz. That if the World were not eternal , but 
created in fome certain Epocha or Period , it could never have been at all, 
becaufe an eternal duration muft neceffarily have anteceded the firft pro- 
duction of the World; and that Suppofition excludeth the poffibility of 
fuch its production, and is contradi€tory to that fuppofed mevitas effendi 
of the World; for, ésfinttum non potest pertranfirt, an infinite duration 
pre-exifting to the Worlds produétion could never be pafled through, 
fo no poffible acceffion to the firft exiftence of the World through the 
vaft compafs of a pre-exifting infinire duration. 

But this reafoning of his is infufficient, becaufe it takes in but a portion 
of Eternity which 1s 2 parte ante, whereas that Maxim is to be applied 
to the full and entire compafs of Eternity or Infinitude. For if that 
Argument fhould hold, neither V4verroes nor Plato, nor:any man elfe 
could have been born in the World, but muft have had an eternal exiftence 
upon the very fame reafon that Jofizitum won potest pertranfiri; for it is 
certain that as well an infinite duration anteceded the Birth of Plato or 
Averroes , as it mult do the production of the World if admitted to have 
novitas effendi, 

And thus much touching this preparatory Difquifition concerning the 
Eternity of the World in general, 


CAP. IV. 


Concerning the Origination of Mankind ; and whether the fame were 
Eternal, or bad a4 Begaming. | 


|? the World it felf were not eternal , this Difquifirion touching the 
- Eternity of Mankind were’ needlefs , becaufe decided in that de- 
cifion. | | 


Therefore our Inquiry touching the Origination of Mankind , and 


whether it had or had not a Beginning, isin this place by way of Sup- 
pofition or Admiffion, namely, Whether admitting the great Integrals 
at leaft of the Univerfe, the Heavens and Heavenly Bodies, the Elemen- 
tary World were or at leaft-mighr be eternal; whether yet Mankind 
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were, or might be eternal’ And the Queftion poflibly will be much of 
the fame kind, with relation to other at leaft perfect Animals and Vege- 
tables, yea and all mixed or compound Bodies, for we fhall eafily find, 
that admitting thofe greater Integrals of the World were eternal, yet 
whatloever is faid againft the Eternity of Mankind will bear as hard 
— the Eternity of perfect Animals, and almoft of all compound 
Bodies. 

And although for the more orderly difcuffion of this Enquiry con- 
cerning the Original of Mankind, I muft gratia argumenti, and ac- 
cording to the Method propofed, admit the Eternity of the great Integrals 
of the World; yet it will appear upon a due examination to be fuch an 
Admiffion as muft in a great meafure be contradiéted in the debate of 
what 1s propounded to be proved, and the particular Reafons againft 
the Eternity of the Humane, Animal, or compounded Bodies will necef- 
farily infer an impoffibility, or intollerable abfurdity in the thing admitted. 
For inftance: 7 | 

To luppofe an eternal exiftence of the Heavenly Bodies and of the 
Elementary Bodies in the fite and pofition in which they are, and to 
fuppofe them in an eternal reft and unactivity, and without motion, 
action, paffion , or perfection of the lefs noble by the more noble, were 
to {uppole them eternally kept in a ufelefs, needlefs, imperfect ftate, for 
an immente, eternal duration , till the firft moment of their being put into 
Motion. 

Again, to fuppofe the Heavenly Bodies and their Motions and In- 
fluence, the Fiery Nature difperfed through all the Sublunary World, 
with its aétivity and motion; and the Paffive Nature of the more paf- 
five Elements to have been eternally in the World, and in all that eternal 
duration not to have produced mixed and compound Bodies in that eternal 
duration until fuch a determinate point of it, were a thing ftrangely 
repugnant in Nature, unlefs Almighty God were pleafed to uphold their 
being, and yet {ufpend their activity for an immenfe eternal period. . 

And yet to {uppofe that the compofition of Bodies out of the Elements 
( by virtue of the activity and influx of Motion, out of Matter that mult 
by that influx be prepared for compofition ) fhould be as ancient as thofe 
Heavens, or that Motion, that Fiery aétive Principle that muft compound 
them out of thole fimpler Bodies out of which they muft be compounded 
(as all this muft be, if they are eternal) is as impoffible as any thing that can 
be thought of. 

Again, if we fhould refolve the Eternity of the World into the Di- 
vine Will, which being neceffitated by his goodnefs to do all the good 
he can, even 4d ultimum poffe, and upon that account made the World 
eternal, it were a ftrange Suppofition to imagin that this God fhould 
give the great Integrals of the World an eternal being in eternal reft, 


without Motion, which is their perfection; or if together with Beings 


he gave or indeed could give an eternal Motion, it were a ftrange Sup- 
pofition that he fhould fufpend the efficacy of that Motion or Adtivity 
of the active Principles upon the paffive (which both exifted ) for an 
infinite {pace , and then after took off that fufpenfion: And yet farther, 
Suppofe Almighty God did or could give aa eternal being to thofe Adtive 
or Paffive Natures, and.an: eternal produdtion of all mixed Bodies for 
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an eternal duration but only Mankind (that is the nobleft of all fublunary 
Nitures, and apparently the glory of the fublunary World, and the very 


end of much of what is produced) I fay, it is ftrange that the inferior 


World thould be moved, agitated, and mingled into various mixed 
Bodies, and thus continue during the immenfity of an eternal duration 
without Mankind in the World, if Almighty God were neceflitated by 
the Benigniry of his nature to-do the uttermoft good he could, and if 
he could produce Man eternally, there was an equal neceflity for him 
to do it as to produce a Tree or a Stone eternally. , . 

All chis tends but to this , That if in the debate of this matter we can 
find that Man either could not be, or was not eternally produced, we 
have the fame reafon to believe that no compound Nature was produced 
eternally, that no Jocal Motion or corporeal Action was or could be from 
Eternity; and confequently, that the Heavenly or Elementary Bodies 
were not from Eternity: The very fingle clearing of this one thing, 
that Man was not eternal, breaks the whole Hypothefis of the Eternity of 
the World, cuts afunder all the connexion of evidence that is-for 1¢, 
renders the moft confiderable perfection of the World, its Motion, Action, 
and Operation impoffible to be eternal, and the exiftence of the Bulk, 
Pofition, and Fabrick thereof (unufeful, imperfect, and deficient without 
its Motion, A@ivity, and Operations ) improbable to be eternal. So that 
the Pofition which I endeavour to prove, namely, the Non-eternity of 
Mankind, doth in truth deftroy the Suppofition of the Eternity at leaft 
of the inferior World. But this I only tubjoyn by the way. . 

Concerning the Origination of Mankind, Cexferimus in his golden 
Book de Die Natali, cap. 4. gives us the fhort {tate of the Queftion, and 
the feveral Authors that hold either way; viz. C#liz, femper homines 
fuiffe , Bec Knguam nift ex hominibus natos , atque eoram genert CApul eXxXor- 
dinmaque nullum cxtitif[e ; alit,.fuille tempus cum homines non effent , c» bis 
ortum aliquande principiumque natura tributum, Of the former Opinion he 
reckons Pythagoras Samius, Ocellus Licanus , Archytas Tarentinus , Ariftetle, 
Theophraftus, Plato, Xenocrates, Dic#archus, and others. 

But for the more clear ftating of the Inquiry, I fhall reftume fomewhat 
which hath been before faid touching the Queftion before-going of the 
Eternity ef the World, and fome other things I fhall add thereunto. 

Firlt, it isto be obferved, that the Queftion fs not here, Whether the 
fucceilive Individuals of Mankind. may or fhall be eternal 2 parte poi, 
perpetuated to everlafting by fucceflive generation. For although whe- 
ther that fhall be or no, depends upon the Divine Beweplacttum , yer. there 
is no intrinfecal repugnance ex parte rei, but that as the World, and 
the Generations of Men in it have been thus long. continued by the 
communication of the. Divine Influence and Providence, fo both the 
one and the other by the fame Influence and Providence may be conti- 
nued without end: And the reafonis, becaufe {uch a duration, and fuch 
a fucceflive multiplication of Individuals imports only a potential infint- 
tude, and fuch as never (hall nor can be completed into an actual infinitude 
of duration or number: So that as Number is potentially infinite by 
addition of new parts to it, which yet never fhall nor can arife toa num- 
ber adtually infinite , becaule after every-period thereof there ftill may be 
a farther acceffion of a farther period, yet it never will nor can be actually 
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infinite, becaufe ftill there will or may be farther additional periods of 
duration to that which went before. 

The Queftion therefore refts only as to that part of the imaginary Line 
of the duration of fucceflive Individuals that anteceded any given mo-. 
ment; or, Whether Mankind had any beginning of being, or were eter- 
nal or without beginning. | 

And touching this, there have been fome that have affirmed Mankind 
to be without beginning or eternal, others that have affirmed that Man- 
kind had a beginning. 

Touching the latter of thefe, and the various Conjectures touching the 
manner of 1t, I fhall write hereafter; at prefent I {hall confider and examin 
the former. | 

Again, of thofe that have affirmed Mankind to be without beginning , 
and that maintain not only the Eternity of the reft of the World, but allo 
of Mankind; they are of two forts, véz. 1. Such as have affirmed that 
the fucceffive Generations of Men have been eternal, not only without 
any beginning , but without any firft Parents of Mankind, and that they 
have been always geviti ex genitis. 2. Thofe that have fuppofed that 
there were fome firft Parents of Mankind, which by a natural and uni- 
vocal generation multiplied their Speczes , but yet that thofe firft Parents 
of Mankind were eternal Individuals, having an eternal exiftence in their 
individual nature, and in relation to them the reft of Mankind were 
Lenitt ex nom genitis, 

As tothe former of thefe Opinions, they feem tobe divided into thefe 
enfuing Parties or Opinions. 

"1. Such as think the fucceffive Generations of Men were eternally (0, 
and independent upon any Efficient, and neceflarily by the eternal efta- 
blifhed courfe of Nature independent upon Almighty God, or any firft 
Efficient of the Speczes. 

2, Such as think the fucceflive Generations of Men were eternally fo, 
but dependently upon Almighty God, yet as a neceflary Effeé produced 
by Almighty God as a neceffary or natural Caufe, as the Light is-a co- 
exiftemt Effect of the Sun. | 

3. Such as think the fucceffive Generations of Men were eternally fo, 
but dependently upon God as an efficient voluntary Caule of. them by 
eternal Creation, yet fuppofe that Will intrinfecally determined to {uch 
an eternal Creation of Mankind by the indifpenfable benignity and good- 
nefs of his nature. 

4. Such as though they take Almighty God to be under neither of 
the former neceffities, buean Agent purely voluntary, and determining 
his own Will by it felf only, and that deny the eternal fucceffions of: 

_ humane Generations as to the fad, but yet affirm it poffible that Al- 
mighty. God might, if he pleafed, have created the World and Mankind 
eternally. 

faving thus ftated the Opinions of the Affertors of the Eternity or 
Beginning of Humane Generations, I fhall purfue this Method, 1. In 
this Chapter I fhall confider the poffibility or impoffibility of eternal 
Generations of Mankind, with relation to the four preceding Suppofitions 
that aflert it; 2. In the next Chapter I thall confider the poffibility or 
impoffibility of any one Man or Woman eternally exifting , _— 4 
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Maakind had their production by univocal generation. 3. I fhall after- 
wards confider of thofe evidences of fact and probability, that de facto 
may {eem to prove that Mankind had their beginning in time, and the 
Objections againft it. 4. I fhall then defcend to the Confideration of the 
various Suppofitions of thofe that have fuppofed a temporary Origination 
of Mankind, 

At the prefent therefore I fhall propound thofe Reafons that to me feem 
concludent, that although it might for Arguments fake be {uppofed that 
fome parts of univerlal Nature, namely, fuch as are permanent and 
fixed, and not z# fluxs, might be eternal, yet it 1s fimply impoffible that 
the Generations of Mankind can be eternal in any of the four foregoing 
ways. 

And before I come to give my Reafons, I {hall premife two things. 

1. In relation to the four foregoing Opinions, there feems to be this 
implyed in them: 1. Thetwo former do moft clearly take up the entire 
colleétion of Mankind and the Generations of them to be a meer natural 
Effect or Work, withthis odds, that the former acknowledgeth no Eff- 
cient at all, the latter acknowledgeth God the Efficient or firft Caufe 
of the eternal World and the Generations of Mankind as a natural Cau : 
And confequently they muft needs hold, that as Man is now generated, 
{9 he was eternally fo, and as heis now, fo he always hath been; and 
the meafure that we take of him now will fit to all thofe innumerable 
Men that have been within the vaft compafs of Eternity: As Man is now 
a compound Body of the four Elements, fo he always was; as he is now 
nine Months ## stero matris, {uch was the method and the mora of every 
Man’s production; for the Effect is a natural uniform Effe&, whether 
independent upon God as the Efficient thereof, or dependent upon Him 
as a Natural Effect. And therefore whatfoever is impoflible to be attri- 
buted to Peter, or Ffohz, or any other individual Man, is 1acompetible to 
every Man in all this infinite Colle¢tion within the unlimited extent of 
Eternity. | | 

But the two latter, though both fuppofe an eternity of Generations, 
and though in Eternity there cannot be fuppofed well a firft, yet do 
what they can, if they fuppofe a production of Man by eternal Creation, 
they cannot deliver themfelves from thefe confequences; 1. That there - 
muft be {ome Man or Men that had his or their beginning in fome other 
way then other perfons had it, namely by Creation; for although 
Creation be an inftantaneous act of the Divine Will and Power, it muft 
of neceffity be terminated in {ome individual determinate Perfon , and 
it cannot be quid vagum; the confequence whereof mutt neceffarily be, 
That if there were an eternal Creation of any Man or Men, they chat 
were thus created had their production (if we may {uppofe fuch a pro- 
duétion) by adifferent way from the production of thofe that had their 
being by generation; and herein this Suppofition of the Origination of 
Humane Nature differs from the two formerSuppofitions. 2. And con- 
fequently, that if the Creation of Man and of the reft of the World muft 
be in the fame point, as I may callit, of Eternity, the reft of the World 
or any part thereof could not be precedent to the Creation of Many 
for then they have loft what they contend for, namely, an eternal 
Creation of Man: If it were but one imaginable moment after, then 7 
Wor 
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World might indeed have had an eternal exiftence, but it would be im- 
poffible for Man to have had that eternal exiftence by Creation, unlefs 
in the iame ficlt imaginary conceptible moment of Eternity (an expref- 
fion iniproper enough I confefs ) Man and the reft of the World were con- 
created: The conlequence whereof, as I before faid, is, that thole Men 
muft not as the former {uppofe all Individuals of Mankind had the fame 
natural manner of production, for among the whole Collection fome 
one or more had a fupernatural manner of production, namely, by 
Creation. 

2. This being premifed concerning the different {tates of the two 
former and two latter Opinions, fomewhat I fhall fay in general touching 
the Reafons I ufe againit all thefe Suppofitions: 1. In general, That that 
kind of reafoning which reduceth the oppofite Conclufion to fomething 
that is apparently impoffible or abfurd, is as much a. Demonftration in 
difaffirmance of any thing that is affirmed as can poffibly be in any cafe, if 
the Conclufion of the affirming party doth neceflarily inferr an impoffi- 
bility or abfurdity in the nature of the thing affirmed, it is a Demon- 
{tration , Argumentum cum contradittione conclufienis ; and {ach will thofe 
be which I fhall bring. 2. Becaufe the former Suppofitions touching 
the Eternity of Mankind, though they conclude in the fame Affertion, 
yet becaufe they do it by feveral Suppofitions, the Arguments that I fhall 
ule fhall be of three natures; 1. Such as oppofe in {pecial the two firft 
Affertions: 2, Such as efpecially oppofe the two laft: 3. Such as in com- 
mon oppofe both. | 

1. The Argument that I ufe againft the two firft Suppofitions is this, 
That it is evident to Experience and the Conceffions of thofe very men, 
that the Body of a Man and all other compounded Bodies confift not only 
of Matter antecedent to their Compofition, but alfo of fuch a Matter 
as 1s digefted from thofe more fimple Bodies which we call the four Ele- 
ments, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth: And therefore of neceffity, and 
according to the Principles of thefe very men , before the exiltence of 
any compounded Body there muft be of neceffity, 1. A pre-exiftence of 
thofe fimple Bodies out of which this compounded or mixed Body is com- 
pounded: 2. A pre-exiftence of thofe more a¢tive Principles in Nature 
that are neceflarily pre-requifite to the mixing of thefe particles of Ele- 
mentary Bodies , and to the difpofition of them tothe Union and Conlti- 
tution of that mixed Body whereinto it is to be formed, namely, the 
Motions and Influx of the Heavens, the Activity of the fiery Nature, 
fubduing the more paffive parts of Matter to the fufception of that Form 
wherein itistobe brought. 3. A mora, or due {pace of time intervenin 
between the firft coagulation of Matter and the firft inftant of the dif’ 
pofing thereof, and the complement thereof in its determinate Species , 
which according to the degree of its fpecifical perfeGtion is fometimes 
longer, and fometimes fhorter, as the Statuary {trikes more ftrokes upon 
that piece of Marble that is completed into the Statue of Ce/ar than into 
the Cube or Pedeftal whereon he ftands: all thefe muft precede, not 
only in nature, but in time, before the complement of any compounded 
Body in its {pecifical conftitution. And therefore fince all mixed Bodies 
require neceffarily the antecedence of thefe fimple Bodies , this aétion of 
the more active Principles, this mora in the full difpofition and a 
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of them into their complement of a mixed Being, it is fimply neceffary 

that there muft be a pofteriority in time of every compounded Body, efpe- 
cially the Body of Man, to thele more fimple Bodies out of which it ts 
conftituted, and thofe fucceffive and gradual actions,and of the more a¢tive 
Nature by which it is difpofed and completed in its being: And if once 
we admit a priority and pofteriority , it is impoffible the latter can be 
eternal, becaufe it hath neceffarily fomething that atually preceded ir, 

2. The Argument againft the Eternity of Mankind upon the two latter 
Suppofitions is thus, If Man were eternally created, or con-created with 
the reft of the World, it is of abfolute neceffity that that Creation mutt 
be terminated in that individual Perfon that was thus created, For 
whether Creation be eternal or not eternal, it muft neceflarily be termi- 
nated in fome individual Being that is fo created, And it is neceflary 
alfo that that created Perfon were created in fome determinate ftate, and 
in a ftate anfwerable to the nature of thefe Men that we now fee; and 
though his Life were longer than ours, yet 1t would be certain that he 
lived as we do, one day, one month, one year after anather, and that 
thole firft created Perfons did generate their kind by the conjunétion of 
Sexes, asisdoneinthe World, And therefore if both Sexes were created, 
yet fooner or later they propagated their kind, as is now done; for though 
they themfelves had a differing manner of production from thofe that 
fucceeded them , we muft conceive that their Conftitution was the fame, 
otherwife we fhall not fo much fuppofg an eternal Creation of Man, as 
of fomething elfe of a nature effentially differing from Man; which is 
contrary to the Mypothefis it felf: And if this be luppofed, we thall never 
deliver our felves from intollerable difficulties and abfurdities, For, 
1. There would of a neceffity be a firft Man, whichcannot be confiftent 
with the attribution of Eternity toMankind. Again, 2. That frft Man, 
if created eternally, muft needs be diftant from us by a lef portion of 
duration after he had lived a year or two, and confequently the duration 
from his age of two years could not be eternal, for it is fhort of the pe- 
riod of his Creation by two years, and therefore not eternal, neither 
could his Creation be eternal, for then the adding of two years to a 
duration lefs than infinite fhould make it infinite, which is abfurd and 
impoffible. Again, 3. Wasthe gencration of the firft born Man at an 
infinite diftance from us, and eternal, or no? Jf it were, then it muft © 
be of the fame antiquity with the Creation of the firft Mans and fo 
the firft born Man was eternal, and was confequently before he was 
borns and his Eternity fhould be ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years fhort 
of the Eternity of his Father, yet both eternal; If the Birth of that Man 
were not eternal, then confequently the Generations of Mankind are 
neither infinite nor eternal, nay confequenrly the Creation of the firlt 
Man could not be eternal nor an infinite diftance from us, for there mult 
neceflarily be a determinate Period between the Creation of the firft Man 
and the Birth of the fecond, and that time muft neceflarily be finite, and 
the addition of a finite duration to a finite duration can never make an 
infinite duration. 

Eternity therefore, and a duration aQually infinite , cannot be applied 
to fucceflive Beings: The abfyrdities and incongruities that arile upen 
fuch an application are infinite and uncurable, and not to be attempted ; 
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Nothing but an infinite and indivifible Being is able to fuftain an infinite 
and eternal duration, it will never fit other things, it is too great for 
them. 

3. I now come to confider thofe Reafons that are applicable indiffe- 
rently to all the former four Suppofitions, and render them all alike vain, 
abfurd, and impoffible. I fhall reftume fome of thofe that I ufed before 
again{t the Suppofition of the World’s Eternity, and I hall fubjoyn fome 
others more particularly applicable to the condition of Man. 

1. If the fucceflive Generations of Mankind were eternal, then of 
neceflity fome one Man among them that preceded us was infinitely diftant 
from us that are now living in point of duration, and infinite numbers 
of Men have intervened between us and him; this is plain and un- 
dentable. 

If fo then, if this Man lived to the ordinary age of man, for the pur- 
pole, till thirty years old, andthen hadaSon, and after this he lived to 
feventy years old, anddied: Was this Son of his diftant from us an infinite 
duration , an infinite period of years; or were there infinite Perfons that 
intervened between this Son and us his remote defcendants or no¢ If 
there were, then the duration from his Father , which was thirty years 
before his Son, muft be thirty years greater than the duration of the 
Son , and yet the Son as eternally exifting as his Father: if not, then 
thirty years added to the finite duration from the Sonto us muft make 
it infinite, There were infinite Perfons in the interval between us and 
his Father, and but finite between us and his Son, and yet the odds 
between both mutt be but one. The Father’s Death muft be eternally 
diftant from us as well as his Birth, and yet his birth feventy years before 
his death. 

2. I fhall here alfo refume the Argument above-given againft the Eter- 
nity of Motion (which yet is no other but a different kind of application 
of the Argument laft mentioned.) Whatloever is now paft and gone, 
was moft certainly once prefents; therefore the moft remotely diftant 
Man in that va{t Period of Eternity was certainly once actually exifting, 
and though he be now paft, yet thofe Attributes and Conceptions that 
were applicable and affrmable of him when prefent, are now affirmable 
and applicable to him though paft, (abating only the relations of patt 
and prefent,) if when he was prefent and actually exifting he could not 
be eternal, fo neither can the addition of all the fucceeding myriads of 
Men by fucceflive procreation make any one day of that Man’s age to be 
infinitely diftant from us, for it could not be fo when he was prefent and 
exifting, That Man whereof we {peak was fuch a Manas weare, lived 
fucceflively as we do, and though poffibly he might be longer-lived than 
us, yet his age was meafured by days and years as ours is, and could ne- 
ver be without beginning; and confequently thisMan, when exifting, 
was the Radix of all that fucceeded him, the terminus clandens of all his 
fucceeding Generations , which bounds and terminates 2 parte ante all the 
fucceeding Generations; as that Man when prefent was not eternal, fo 
neither can the addition of fucceffive Generations produce a Line of 
duration of infinite extent , for that duration is #tringue claufa, namely, 
with that Man which was once prefent , and that Moment wherein I now. 
write, " 
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3. My third Argument ( which though it be common, is very evident) 
is this: 

Itisimpoflible, ex waturave:, that any multitude can be actually inf- 
nite, or) (which isall one) fo great that there cannot be a greater, or, 
multitude omnium maxima: But if we fhould fuppofe an eternal fucceflion 
of Generations of Men, or an infinite Serzes of fucceffive individual 
Men, there would neceffarily follow an infinite multitude, or a multi- 
tude than which there could not be a greater. And therefore ex im- 
pofibilt , there could not be {uch an eternal fucceflion of Generations. 

The firft Propofition, namely, That it is impoflible there fhould be an 
infinite multitude, or ( whichisall one) a number actually infinite, is 
evident by thofe many contradictions, abfurdities , and intollerable incon- 
gruities that would follow upon fuch a Suppofition. 

Tr muft needs be granted that an infinite multitude is the greateft mul- 
titude that can be, there can be no greater; if there can be a greater, 
then the former was not infinite. For when we have to do with any 
thing whole very eflence, as I may call it, confifts in being greateft, there 
majus and minus do alter the very eflence of the thing, and is identical 
with wagis and minus: A greater or larger Line, or Superficies, or Body 
is not magis linea, {uperfictes, aut corpus, than a fhorter, narrower, or lefler 
Line, Superficies, or Body, becaufe they agree in the fame common nature, 
the one as well as the other is a Line, Superficies, or Body. And fo of 
other things. 

But when the very Effence of the thing confifts in a certain effential 
difference of major or minor, there major or minor vary the kind. 

And therefore a Line of two foot long (with relation to that extent) 
effentially differs from a Line of a foot long, which under that notion 
is effentially greater or more extended than a Line of a foot long, and it 
is impoffible that a Line of a foot long fhould be as long asa Line of two 
foot long , as it is impoflible that a part fhould be equal to the whole. 
And yet upon the {uppofition of an infinite multitude, it muft neceflarily 
follow that one infinite multitude muft be greater than another , and 
yet both infinite; upon the fuppofition of infinite Generations of Men, 
there muft have been an infinite multitude of antecedent Individuals and 
Generations of Men a million of years fince, and yet necedlarily by the 
addition of thofe Individuals that have accrued fince in that great Period 
of a Millicn of years, there muft needs be an acceffion of a vaft number 
to that multitude that was before, whereby it mutt neceflarily be greater, 
and yet both fuppofed infinite, that is, {uch than which there can be 
nothing greater. Again, the multitude of the individual Men muft be 
infinite, and yet the multitude of thefe Mens Eyes mutt be double to the 
number of Men, and yet both be infinite. And it 1s but a vain thing 
to fay, that though the collection of Men be antecedently infinite, yet 
it is clawfa and jiszta in the prelent extreme: as if a Line fhould be ex- 
tended infinitely from the point 4, the Line would be finite at the point .4, 
though infinite towards the other part; and the appofition of the accef- 
fional number of Menis to that part that is finite: For though the Ge- 
nerations of Men are limited towards the extreme that is next us, or at 
the Period of a Thoufand years before us: and though the appofition of 
the acceflional number be towards this hithermoft extreme which is c/a#/a 
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or fizita , yet the appofition is to the whole number or multitude, and the 

collection thereof, and therefore the abfurdity of the Suppofition of an 

infinite pre-exifting multitude, which is more enlarged by the increale , 

is equally evident, as if we could fuppofe an appofition of the number 

to any other part; forthe {copeof the Argument is to prove the incom- 

poffibility of Infiniteand Multitude, becaule no Multitude can be greater 

than Infinite, yet fuch would it neceflarily be, if we fhould fuppofe the 

multitude now greater than it was athoufand years before: And to render 

it yet more plain, fuppofe on the other fide we thould take the other 

Operation of Arithmetick, namely, Subduction: If out of that fuppofed 

infinite multitude of antecedent Generation , we fhould by the Operation 
of the Underftanding {ubduce Ten, whether we fubduct that Number 
of Ten out of the laft Generations of Men, or out of Generations a’ 
thoufand years fince, or indeterminately out of the whole Colleétion, 

certainly the refidue mutt needs be lefs by Ten than it was before that 

Subdu@ion made, and yet ftill the Quotient muft be as great as before , 
which is ftill infinite. 

Again , the incongruity of the Suppofition of an infinite multitude 
appears in this, that the part muft be as infinite as the whole: It is the 
Inftance of Algarel, in his Dialogue with Averroes ; the Number of 4 
multiplied into it felf produceth the Square Number of 16, and that 
again multiplied by 4 produceth the Cubick Number of 64. If we 
fhould fuppofe a multitude actually infinite , there muft be infinite Roots, 
and Square and Cubick Numbers, yet of neceflity the Root is but the 
fourth part of the Square, .and the fixteenth part of the Cubick Nuinber. 
The Inftance of -Algare/, in his firft Difputation with Averroes , which 
Averroes endeavours to anfwer (but tyres himfelf in vain todoit) may 
explain this Confequence: The Sw pafleth through the Zodiack in one 
year, Satwra pafleth through it inthirty years, fothat the Revolution of 
Saturatothe Revolution of the saz isasoneto thirty , and confequently 
as one Revolution of Saterz contains thirty Revolutions of the Sa”, fo 
two Revolutions thereof muft contain fixty Revolutions of the Sus, and 
foif we fhould fuppofe their Revolutions infinite, yet the proportion of 
the Revolutions muft neceflarily hold the fame , namely , in all the whole 
Colleétion, the Number of the sazs Revolutions muft be thirty times 
as many as the Number of Saturvs Revolutions, and confequently the 
Revolutions of Sature can be no more than one thirtieth part of the 
Revolutions of the S##, and yet both being fuppofed infinite, the part, 
namely, the thirtieth part, muft be as great as that whereof it is the 
thirtieth part , which is impofhble. 

And this impoffibility holds in all otherthings that have fucceffion or 
extenfion, as in quantity, motion, fucceffive duration of things, in 
their nature fucceflive. But it is more plain and con{picuous in difcrete 
quantity , or different Individuals, which arealready meafured by Num- 
ber, without any breaking the continuity that is in things that &ave con- 
tinuity, as continued quantity and motion. And therefore they that 
go about to demonftrate the impoffibility of Eternal Motion, 2 parte ante, 
or infinite extenfion ina Body, Line, or Superficies, do firft break it into 
parts to meafure them, and reduce them to difcrete quantity , becaufe the 
demonftration is more clear and fenfible thereby , and therefore they — 
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the Mealures of Motion into Hours, Days, Years, or fuch like Mealures, 
or into Periodical Revolutions, and fo they break continued Quantity 
into Palms, Feet, Perches, orthelike, becaule though the repugnincy 
of Infinitude be equally incompetible to continued or lucceflive Motion , 
Duration, or continued Quantity, and depends ypon the incompoffibility 
of the very nature of things fucceflive or extenfive with Infinitude, yet 
that incompoffability is more con{picuous in difcrete Quantity or Multitude, 
that atileth from parts or Individuals already actually diltinguifhed: Bur 
the reafon of bothisthe fame, efpecially if broken and divided into real 
or imaginary parts. 

Butin the Matter in queftion, namely, Multitude of fucceffive Men, 
or fucceflive Generations of Men, there is already a feparate, divided, 
difcrete multitude, without any antecedent work of my Underltanding , 
or otherwife, to reduce it into parts or difcrete multitude , and fo the 
Inftances of the Abfurdities that arife by an infinite multitude of Indi- 
viduals and diftinét Generations , is made more plain and open to view : 
And hethat is defirous to profecute thele 4/ifata of Infinitude and Mul- 
titude, let him refort tothe Prelections of Faber , collected by Alez[uerzus, 
in his Adetaphyfica demonflrativa de infinito, | 

And to fay the truth, there are none of the Ancients that have any 
weightin them, that do not agree, that jt is impoflible that any Quantity, 
either difcrete or continued, fhould be actually infinite, but only poten- 
tially, either by addition of fuppoled parts to either, or by divifion of 
Quantity continued into parts infinitely divifible: But the greater difh- 
culty reftsin the Aflumption , whichis next to be confidered. 

The fecond Propofition is this, That if Eternal Generations of Men 
were admitted , there would be this abfurd Conlequence, that a multitude 
given might be actually infinite, which remaingto be proved. 

The Objection that {tands in the way feems to be this, That there is 
no repugnancy that Multitude might be poflibly infinite, for as we may 
without any inconvenience fuppole, that the Generations of Mankind 
might be fempiternal or eternal, 2 parte poft, fo there is no inconvenience 
to {uppofe them eternal, aparte ante, for they never co-exift, but are 
fucceffive, and fo do not conftitute any multitude co-exjfting actually 
infinite, which is indeed impoffible; but there is no implication or 
repugnancy that there might be an infinite fucceffion of Generations , 
for they are not together, but one Generation pafleth and another fuc- 
ceedeth. 

And hence it is they fay, that é moventibus vel caufis per fe fubordinates, 
there cannot be proceffus in znfinitum , but we mult neceflarily fx in a Firft 
Mover, berween whom and the laft Motion or Effect there cannot be 
a feries of Infinite Caules for two Reafons: Firft, Becaule if there were 
Infinite Movers or Caufes, moving per fe to the fame effect or motion, 
the motion would be infinite , and fo would the time wherein that motion 
would be abfolved , for inpinitus motus non fit in finito tempore, Secondly , 
And again, there would be an actual Infinitude of co-exifting Caufes, 
which isimpoffible ; and therefore for the purpofe, to the production of 
this generation of an Infect by putrefaétion , there is not an infinite /erées 
of Caules per fe co-operating to its production, but the ferfes af Caufes 
is finites for the aétive qualities of the Elements move the Matter, and 
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the Heat and Influence of the Heavens agitate and move, it may be, the 
Elementary Body, and the Intelligences move the Heavenly Bodies , and 
Almighty God the Primum Movens moves the Intelligences, and thefe 
are finite in number: But in cau/ts aut moventibus accidentaliter (ubordinatis 
there may be an Infinitude or Eternity, thus the Father may beget the 
Son, and the Grandfather begat the Father, and fo backward to Eternity, 
and {o in the fucceflive produétions of all Animals ex femine. For though 
the Individuals fucceflively exifting from all Eternity, muft needs be infi- 
nite, yet they do not coexift, but as one Generation comes another 
decays, and fo make no infinite multitude, and conlequently, that all 
the abfurdities that are heaped upon the Suppofition of infinite multitude 
or numbers, conclude nothing to the matter in queftion , becaufe there 
is no infinite multitude, becaule no infinite Individuals or Generations 
of Mankind coexifting: And though this cannot at all, according to their 
fuppofition, any way admit the poffibility of an infinitely extended Body, 
Line, Superficies, or Place, becaufe that would be an aétual infinitude in 
extent ; yet as to {ucceflive continued things, as fucceflive Motion, as 
that of the Heavens, and fucceflive Duration , as that of Motion which 
we call Time, there is nothing of inconvenience according to their Sup- 
pofition, if they be infinite, eternal ; and without beginning; becaufe 
though they confift of infinite Parts, yet they are not altogether , or co- 
exifting , without which there is no real Multitude. 

So that the Queftion will be hereby reduced to this Point , Whether 
in this fucceflion of Generations and Individuals of Mankind there be fuch 
a Multitude produced that is confiftent with Infinitude therein. 

I thal! not here lay hold of that Suppofition of the Immortality of the 
Souls of the feveral Individuals of Mankind ( which if fuppofed, would 
make an infinite multitude actually coexifting of feparate Souls) becaufe 
fome of thofe that maintain the Eternity of Mankind , deny the Immor- 
tality of the Soul ; others deny the Immaortality of the Soul in its indi- 
viduation, fuppofing it to refolve into a certain common Element of 
Souls; and others , as the Pythagoreans, though allowing the Immortality 
ef Souls in their individuation, yet fuppofe a finite number of Souls 
might fupply the infinite Succeffions of Men by Tran{migration of thefe 
in their duetime: This I lay afide, becaufe it would neceflarily occafion 
other Difputes with Men of thofe Perfwafions. 

I do therefore fay, That upon the Suppofition of the Eternal Suc- 
ceffion of the Generations of Men, and the infinite fucceffive Individuals 
thereby arifen, there doth arife fuch a Multitude as is equally inconfiftent 
with Infinitude, as if the Individuals had been all coexifting, and that 
all thofe foregoing Afyfftata that render any number or multitude of co- 
exifting Individuals impoffible to be infinite, render the multitude of 
fucceflive Individuals impoffible to be infinite; abating only the excre- 
{cence of infinite coexifting Men to an infinite moles, which inconve- 
nience indeed falls not upon the fucceffions of Individuals , fome by death 
and corruption making room for new Succeffors. 

And to make good what fay, I fhall deliver thefe enfuing Conclu- 
fions. 

r. That asin things that are prefent, while they actually are, they alfo 
neceflarily ares; fo in things that have been, they have been while they 
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were, actually and neceflarily: tis as certain that my Father and Grand- 
father once actually were ¢# rerum natura, as it is certain that I now 
actually am for though in things that are yet tocome, they are only in 
poffibility, and not in act; yet in things that have already been, they 
have been as actually as what now 183 7# preteritis non datur poffibilitas ; 
and it is as certain that what is palt, once was actually prefent and 
exifting , as what now is, is actually prefent and exifting. This I fay 
to prevent that Objection, That things paft and things to come are of 
the fame nature in relation to their exiltence, and that only our manner 
“ apprehenfion is that which makes things future only eater poff- 
ilia, 

2. That things that once exifted and are now palit, do as really con- 
ftiture a multitude (if many ) as things that are coexilting: It is as evi- 
dent thatthe Grandfather and Father and Son did as really make up a 
multitude, that is, one man, and one man, andoneman, (which mul- 
titude we call artificially three, though the Father and Son were both 
Pofthumi ) as if they all had or did all now exift together ; and it is as true 
a Predication to fay that thefe were many, as it were in cafe they had all 
coexifted , or were now coexifting: And thofe three Revolutions of the 
Firft Moveable that were paft three days fince, areas really a multitude 
of Revolutions, asthe three Stars that this hour coexift in Heavenly Con- 
ftellation are a multitude of Stars; and when I {peak of a multitude, I 
mean more than one. | 

3. That although number , or the digefting things under this or thas 
number, whether Collective, as three, fix, nine; or Ordinal, as the {e- 
cond , third, or fourth, be but an operation of the Underftanding only, 
yet antecedent to any ac of the Underftanding , and without the help of 
it, wun and multz, and of thole multa, plura, or pamciora have a reality : 
Plato is one, and Plate and 4riffetle are multi, or more than one; and 
Plato and -4riftotle and Tully, area greater multitude than Plate and Ari- 
#otle, antecedently to any operation of thegInder{tanding. 

4. That antecedently to any aé of the Underftanding , even in thole 
things that have a fucceffive exiftence, and are not alltogether, there is 
as real an unity or multiplicity as in things coexifting. For inftance, 
The Revolution of Heaven that was difpatched the firlt Natural day of 
the laft week , was as really, as that Revolution which now ts in con- 
cluding really is; and as it really was, fo it really was but one: And 
the Revolutions that followed in the two next Natural days were really 
more than one, and therefore mw/ta; and the Revolutions of the three 
next days after, wasa multitude greater than the Revolutions of thetwo 
former days; and all thofe fix Revolutions were really a greater multi- 
tude of Revolutions than any one of the former multitudes, and this 
without and before any operation of the Underitanding , though indeed 
the Underftanding gives them their numeral diftinction of one, and two, 
and three, and fix. © 

5, That the incompoffibility of Infinitude with Multitude, or the 
impoffibility that any Multitude fhould be infinite, doth not arife either 
upon the exiftence or non-exiftence of the Subjects of that Multitude to- 
gether at this or any other determinate time, but from the very nature 
of Multicude it felf: So that whether the malta were prefent , or palt, 
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or fixed, or fucceffive, yet the very fuppofition of Multitude doth exclude 
the poffibility of its infinitude: For 1. It fuppoleth a dilcrete Quan- 
tity, and any Quantity muft needs be limited. 2. It {uppofeth a con- 
fiftence of many Unities into which it muft neceflarily be refolved , as 
the conftituent Subject or Matter of them. 3. It fuppofeth a Term 
which cannot be the greateft: It is impoffible that any Multitude can 
be fo great but that a greater may be given: So that as although there 
were no Mana inthe World to take notice of it, every Triangle would 
contain three angles equal to tworight-angles, though no Man were in 
the World to diicover or affent to it; fo though there were no things 
in the World exifting to bedenominated muta, and no Underftanding in 
the Werld to form the conception of it, ic would be an eternal Truth, 
That what confifteth of many Unities, as all Multitude neceflarily doth, 
cannot be Infinite, nor confequently any Multitude arifing by fucceffion 
cannot in the nature of the thing be Eternal. 

Upon the whole matter therefore , 1 conclude that it 1s impoffible thae 
the Generations of Men or their fucceflive Individuals can be Eternal ; 
that a Multitude doth as well arife by fucceffive as by coexilting Indivi- 
duals, that if the Generations of Men and their fucceffive Individuals 
were Eternal, there would neceflarily follow, that the multitude of fuch 
Individuals were infinite as well as if they were all coexifting , and that 
it is equally repugnant to the nature of multitude, whether of fucceffive 
or of coexifting Individuals to be infinite: Therefore there could not be 
fuch an eternal fucceffion of Individuals or Generations. 

And that this Suppofition, That multitude of coexifting Individuals, 
or of Caufes or moventes per fe , cannot be infinite; but that fucceffive In- 
dividuals or Caufes and Effects per accidens might be infinite and eternal, 
is in truth a Suppofition not fitted to the truth of things, or grounded 
upon any rational difference between the things , but a Suppofition fitted 
merely to ferve that other precarious Suppofition which 4rz/fotle and his 
followers had taken up toucking the Eternity of the World. 

And thefe fhall be all the Reafons that I fhall trouble my felf withall 
again{t the Eternity of Mankind, or the fucceflive Generations and Indi- 
viduals thereof; having willingly declined thofe many other Ingenious 
Reafons given by others (as of the Impertranfibility of Eternity, and the 
impoffibility therein to attain to the prefent term or limit of antecedent 
Generations or Ages; the necefflity of every pofferzzs to have a prius, that 
there be an equal number of priora and pofferiora ) which either are fo many 
various Explications of the Reafons going before, or at leaft are not fo 
evidently concludent, or are fubjeét to Exceptions in fome particulars, 

The Objections both againft the Reafons before given, and againft 
the Suppofition it felf, I fhall take up after the next Chapter, wherein 
I fhall examin the other Suppofition before mentioned , namely, The 
eternal exiftence of fome firft Man and Woman, and the fucceffive Gene- 
rations from them, wherein, becaule it is touched before, I thall be 
brief. 
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CAP. V.- 


Concerning the Suppofttion of the firrft Eternal Exiftence of the common 
Parents of Mankind, and the produttion of the fucceeding Individuals 


from then. 


Come to that other Suppofition, namely, of the Exiftence of fome 
one Man and Woman the common Parents of Mankind eternally, 
and the fucceffive multiplication of the Race of Mankind from them 
by the ordinary courfe of generation. And although this Suppofition 
carries with it the clear evidence of its abfurdity, and therefore may 
feem to be fcarce worth the pains of a Confutations yet becaufe it lyes 
in my way, and the Obfervations upon it may be ufeful for other pur- 
poles, I fhall fay fomewhat concerning it. 

This firft eternal Pair we cannot conceive to have an exiftence by a 
bare courfe of Nature, without an eternal Creation of them by Almighty 
God, and an unintermitted Influence from him to fupport them in a 
ftate of Incorruptibility through the vaft aby{s of Eternity: For he that 
will {uppofe things purely under that courfe of exiftence that is proper 
to them by the courfe of Nature, muft needs {uppofe the Individuals of 
the humane Nature to have been always fuch, and of fuch a Frame as 
now they are, that is, mortal and corruptible Beings; and though their 
Ages might anciently be of a longer continuance than now they are, yet 
(upon a bare natural account) they could not be conceived immortal, 
incorruptible, immutable, no more than they are now. 

Therefore fince the great admirers of Nature do therefore frame their 
Hypothefes of an eternal Succeflion of Men, becaufe they think themfelves 
bound to think that all things have ever been as now they are, and 
becaufe they will not fubftitute other Hypothefes of the Origination or 
Exiftence of things in any other manner than they now jee them. Cer- 
tainly as to thefe, and ad hominem, it is an Evidence beyond contradi- 
étion , that there never was any fuch pair of Man and Woman that eter- 
nally exifted, but that all Men and other perfect Animals, if they were 
eternal in their Spectes, were eternally produced ex prius geuttu as now 
they are, andthat there was no one firft individual of Man or beaft that 
had an eternal Exiftence , becaufe fuch a Suppofition equally crofleth that 
courfe of the nature of things which now they fee, which therefore they 
make the ftandard, and their meafure of things that are patft.. 

They therefore that muft fupport an exiftence of the firft individual 
Parents of humane Nature, and that thofe Individuals had an eternal 
exiftence, muft neceffarily fuppofe that they had that exiftence by an 
eternal Creation of Almighty God, and an eternal Inflax and Support 
from him in that incorruptible eftate through all the vaft extent of an 
eternal duration. 

And by this means they do think, and that truly, that they affert a 
dependence of the Species of things upon Almighty God, which cannot 


poffibly be fuppoled to be dependent upon him, unlefs they had in — 
indivi- 
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individual nature their exiftence from him, fince it is impoflible there 
can be any Suppofition of the exiftence of any Species (as for inftance, 
the Species of Man) unlefs it be fuppofed to exift in Individuals, nor con- 
fequently a dependence of the Specées of Mankind upon God as its Caufle, 
unlefs there were a dependence of the firft Individuals thereof upon him 
in ficré as their Caufe: And they likewile hope ( but vainly) hereby to 
avoid the inconveniences of fucceflive eternal Generations without any 
firft Caput or Radix of thole Generations, though they fall hereby into 
the fame difficulties, and others that are equally intricate and inexpli- 
cable. 

And although in this Suppofition we muft admit the firft pair that 
were the Roots of Mankind did herein differ from the ftate of Mankind 
now, that whereas now Men live ordinarily feventy or eighty years, and 
are fubje&t to Death, yet thofe firlt radsces humani generis were by the 
Influence of the Divine Power immortal, and not confined to the age 
incident now to Mankind , but were able to endure the immenfe du- 
ration of aneternal being ,; yet we mutt alfo fuppote that in other refpects 
they were of the fame Make with thefe individuals of Mankind that are 
now: For otherwile inftead of a fuppofition of an eternal being of the 
firft individual Man and Woman that had their being by eternal Creation, 
we fhall fall into a fuppofition of fomething that was not in truth Man. 
And therefore, as according to the Doétrine of ofes and the Truth, 
Adam the firft created Man, though confifting of a compofition intrin- 
fecally diffolvable, had he continued in Innocence, fhould or might have 
held by the continued Influx of the Divine Will and Power a ftate of 
immortality and indiffolublenefs of his Compofition, yet as to the Ef 
fentials of his nature, andthe Integrals thereof, he fhould have been and 
continued like other Men: | 

And therefore thofe firft imaginary eternal Individuals, the Root of 
Mankind, fhould have confifted of Flefh and Blood and Mind and Soul 
and Body as other Men do, they mult have the fupport of their Lives by 
receiving of nourifhment, by digefting thereof according to the various 
procefs of Digeftion as we do, they mutt draw in their Breath or Air 
and emit it again as wedo, they muft have had the like fucceflive motion 
of the Heart and the like circulation of their Blood as we have, the 
like lecal motion of their Bodies, the like variation and fucceffion of 
Thoughts as we have; and though the fuppofed Eternity of them fhould 
have excluded from them corruption or diffolution in that vaft Period 
of Eternity, yet even that duration of his muft be in this refpect like 
ours, that ic was a fucceflive duration, a duration that was meafured 
out by the fuppofed coexiftence of the eternal fucceflion of days, and 


months, and years: And fuch a duration, as though there had been no 


fuch collateral or coextended extrinfick meafure, yet it was intrinfecally 
fucceffive , and not indivifible, becaufe he was in his nature a corporeal 
fucceffive Being as well as we; and as we in the very Conftitution of 
our  4utomaton have certain {ucceflive gradual marks and figns and ope- 
rations, whereby though there were no external fucceflive meafure, by 
comparifon whereto the fucceffion of our duration might appear, as the 
Motion of the Heavens and Heavenly Bodies, and the like, yet by thofe 
connatural fucceflive marks and figns our beings and durations — 
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be meafured, and the fucceffions thereof would appear; as the vicifli- 
tudes of Refpiration, the Pulfes, Palpitations of our Hearts , the variety 
and fucceflion of acts of Senfation, the fucceflion of our Thoughts and 
Cogitations ; whereby it is apparent we have not only intrinfecal marks 
and diftinétions of our fucceffive duration, but alfo that our operations 
are various: I do, Ithinkand {peak that to day which I did not yefter- 
day, the number of my Refpirations or Pulfes were thus many yefterday, 
and as many to day, and it may be more, upon the variety happening in 
my Body by local motion, repletion, or any cafual perturbation. And 
as all this I find in my felf and other men, fo I muft needs conclude 
the very like was in thefe firft Individuals that are fuppofed to be eternal : 
For though they had ( ex fuppoftione ) an immortality and prefervation 
from putrefadtion or corruption by the eternal and continued influx of 
the Divine Goodnefs and Power, yet they were not in a {tate of perfect 
inamutability in their actions, operations, or exiftence: For then we muft 
fuppofe them not to have been Humane Creatures, but Gods, or at leaft 
Angels; which neverthelefs are not wholly exempt from their degrees 
of mutability and variation, at leaft in their intrinfick operations: it 
being the fovercign Prerogative of Almighty God only, to be without 
variablenefs or thadow of change. 

And now I fhall not inquire what are become of thofe eternal pair 
of firft Parents, where they are, or if they are dead, how it came to 
pafs they could weather and ftand the fhock of an eternal duration, and 
yet be at any time fubject to a diflolution. It may be faid they were 
tranflated into Heaven, or poflibly they may be fince dead , the Divine 
Beneficence fubduéting in this or thar point of time that Influence which 
it communicated from the time of their firlt Creation, whereby they 
were kept in a ftate of immortality till that moment of the fubdudtion 
thereof wherein they began to undergo the common Laws of Diflo- 
lution. | 

But I do fay that there is the fame impoffibility that any corporeal 
Individual of fucha Make and Conftitution as Man is, fhould be eternal 
in hoc individuo, as there is in the eternal fucceffion of feveral Indivi- 
duals: Such a kind of duration cannot be fuftained by fucceffion of 
Humane Individuals, much lefs can it be fuftained by any fingle Indivi- 
dual of Humane Nature. | 

1. The fame abfurdities and impoffibilities would follow upon the 
admiffion of the Eternity of one fingle Humane Individual as ot fuccef- 
five, becaufe that Individual hath neceffarily a concomitant fucceffion 
of interpolated Motions, namely, the Pulfes of the Heart, and the fuc- 
ceffive Motions of Refpiration, and divers others. Al which will pro- 
duce multitudes uncapable of Infinitude, as much as the {feveral indi- 
viduals of Mankind. . 

And among all thefe Pulfes and Refpirations fome one will be necef- 
farily, infinitely, a@tually diftant from fome other Pulfe within the limits 
of time, whereupon all thofe former heaps of incongruities and impof- 
fibtlities before obferved will be confequential. 

2. It isimpoffible that any Being can be eternal with fucceflive eternal 
Phyfical changes, or varicty of {tates or manner of exiftency naturally 
and neceflarily concomitant unto it. But if we fhould fuppole any ie 
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one Man eternal , yet he muft in the very conftitution of his being ne- 
ceflarily have Phyfical changes and variety of ftates and manners of 
éxiftence accompanying him, or elle we muft unman him, and make him 
another thing: Therefore no individual Man can be eternal. The Ma 
jor Propofition is evident to any that confider it. For let us fuppofe the 
firft Man created eternally in a ftate of Childhood, Youth, or Reft, ir is 
neceflary that he continue eternally in that ftate, and the firft moment 
he moves or alters that {tate, muft be on this fide the uttermoft limits or 
compa{s of Eternity, namely, within fuch a compafSas is finitely diftant 
from this hour, fortwo Caufes: Becaufe Reft muft needs be antecedent 
to his Motion, his Childhood antecedent to his Youth, and that to his 
Manhood ; and therefore if his Reft , Childhood, or Youth were eternal, 
his motion or alteration of his {tate cannot be eternal, for then this con- 
tradictory Propofition fhould be true, That Man did eternally reft and 
eternally move, or which is all one, eternally move and eternally not 
move, for Reft in Bodies is but an abfence or privation of Motion: 
That he was eternally a Child, eternally a Youth, and eternally a grown 
Man. 

But let us fuppofe that it were poflible that he might be created eter- 
nally in a ftate of Reft, or yet in fome determinate point within the 
extent of Eternity he fhould begin to move, that interval that anteceded 
his Motion muft be either in a finite or infinite diftance from us: If 
we fhould fuppofe it infinite, we contradict our felves; for we fhall make 
the firft Motion eternal , and confequently infinitely diftant from us; and 
yet to have a beginning, and fuch a beginning that was infinitely later 
than the Eternity of Reft. And if we fhall fuppofe the interval between 
the firft imaginary beginning of that Reft and the beginning of that 
Motion, finite, ( fuppofe for the purpofe, the time of a Month) then we 
{hall upan the very {ame account make the beginning of that Motion to 
be lefs than eternal, becaufe beguna Month after what was eternal, and 
confequently alfo we fhall make the beginning of that Reft to be not 
eternal, becaufe that firft Motion having a beginning after Eternity, could 
not be eternal, nor confequently the beginning of that Reft could not be 
eternal, for, ex fuppoftione, it is but a Month ancienter than that Motion, 
which was not eternal: and a finite duration added to a finite duration 
cannot make an infinite duration: Therefore if Man, ex fuppofitione, were 
created in any {tate whether of Motion or Reft , Childhood, Youth, full 
grown Age, or whatever other ftate it be, he muft neceflarily fo perfitt 
aninfinite duration, and if he undergo any alteration from that ftate, that 
alteration muft be intime, or of a puifne date to Eternity. 

The fecond Propofition is this; That Man in his very Conftitution is 
fuch, that there is unceffantly and naturally concomitant with bim Phy- 
fical changes, and a variety of ftates and real changes, without which 
he would be in vain, and indeed he could not be what he muft be fuppold 
to be, namely, eflentially a Man. 

_ It hath been heretofore fhewn what great variety of Motions and Alte- 
rations do neceflarily accompany his very Conftitution, and let any Man 
but think with himfelf what a kind of thing Man would be during all 
that immentfe aby{s of his firft being, if he be fuppofed eternally and 
unchangeably refting, unchangeably moving, eternally and peasapey 2 
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a Child, a Youth, a full grown Man, or any other determinate unchange- 
able ftate. As we have before obferved, though we fhould. admit a 
poffibility of an eternal Creation of Man or of any created Being what- 
foever, we muft fuppofe him created under fome of the conditions 
which are incident to an individual nature ; he muft be created in fome 
determinate #4: , and in fome determinate fitws and ftate,; he muft be 
created in Reft or in Motion, a Child, or a Youth, or a full grown Man: 
This Man, unlefs he put off his nature, muft in fome finite or limited 
time at leaft after the eternal imaginary moment of his Being move 
locally , or with the Motions of alteration, augmentation, growth or 
decay. Thefe and the like Motions are, upon the account of his Con- 
flitution, neceffarily incident to him within certain ordinary Periods, and 
are connatural to his very Conttitution. 

And therefore it is irrational , and indeed impoffible that this created 
Man fhould eternally be in a ftate of Reft without Motion, without 
Alteration, Augmentation, Diminution; and yet thus he muft be con- 
ceived to be, if he were eternally made: If once we admit a variation 
from the ftate of his Creation , that variation muft be neceflarily after 
an eternal and infinite duration, and therefore within the compafs of 
Time: If this Man fhould be conceived to move or alter his condition 
within a year, nay a million of years after his Creation, his Creation 
could not be eternal, becaufe his Creation would be antecedent to that 
firft alteration but a finite time, and that firft alteration could not be 
eternal, but within the compals of a finite time; and confequently his 
Creation anteceding that firft alteration by a finite time could not be 
eternal, or of an infinite diftance from the time whereinI write: And 
eonfequently this Creation of Man is not, cannot be eternal, becaule 
Man in his very Confticution hath the neceflary concomitants of thofe 
alterations that are inconfiftent with an eternal duration, and fuch as 
he cannot be without, according to the very intrinfick fabrick of his na- 
tive Conftitution one Week, much lefs an eternal duration. 

Again, thetruthis, the very Suppofition of eternal Creation of any 
Being effentially diftinguifhed from Almighty God is a perfeét contra- 
didtion in it felf: That which 1s eternal, is that which is without begin- 
ning, that whichis created, hath neceffarily a beginning , although by 
Creation. | a 

But I fhall not profecute this any farther, the Suppofition of any in- 
dividual of Mankind eternally created is fo abfurd that it deferves not 
half the words that have been ufed about it: But 1 have not been fo 
prolix in it for the fake of the Suppofition it felf, but rather becaule it 
gives a fair epportunity of clearing of {ome things which could not be 
fo aptly done otherwile. 

And upon all this that hath been faid , although it fhould be admitted 
that there were an eternal being of a firft Man and a firft Woman, yet 
it were impoflible in Nature that the Generations of Men {hould be in- 
finite; and this appears upen the Reafons here given , and likewile upon 
the former Confideration of the impoffibility of the Eternity of Mixed 
Bodies. For it is abfolutely neceffary that there be an interval be- 
tween the firft exiftence of the firft created Parents of Mankind andthe 


produétion of any defcendent from them by ordinary courle of pro- 
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creation or generation: For fuch a production cannot by any poffibility 
be as ancient as the producents; though Creation may be inftantaneous, 
yet Generation in its firft inception, complement and perfection, cannot 
be inftantaneous. Jdeoque neceffe eff ut printus homo per procreationem five 
naturalem generationem productus, per novem menfes integros poft primam con- 
ceptionem in utero lateat , cy demum post ejufdem in lucem editionem , per 
omnes gradws infantie, pueritia , juventutis, ad complementum wpaturioris 
etatis deveniat: unde etiam neceffe es ut primus homo per generationem , 
pofterior fit primis hominibus per creationem , per [patium ad minus novem men- 
ftam, Unde ft daretur preweos humani generis parentes extitiffe per ebevnam 
creationem , impoffibile est prinws homines ex tifdem prognatos extitiffe per 
aternam gercrationem ; parentum enim exiftentia pracedere debet exiftentians 
filit , aliter filius per generationems cy pater in {uis pofitivis existentits erunt 
aque antiqut , utrique aterni: Et fi detur exiftentia patris (licet non {ub ea 
velatione ) ante exiffentiam filit, filti exiftentia principium habeat xeceffe eft 
poftertus exiftentia patris, fie non aque antiqaum, ¢ comfequenter nec eter- 
WU, 

Upon the whole matter, Ido conclude, That although the Creation 
of the common Parents of Mankind might be de fac#o a very long time 
fince, nay although there can be no imaginable time nor imaginable 
point wherein the Creation of the Individuals might not have been by 
the Divine Powers, nor no imaginable point but that the Creation of 
the World or Mankind might have been fooner, if the Divine Will had 
been fo pleafed, (for that denotes only a poffibility of pre-exiftence 
fooner than it was, if the infinite Agent had fo pleafed, and not an actual 
Eternity) yet it is not poffible in the nature of the thing that Mankind 
or any other created Being , that hath fucceffion either continued or dif- 
crete neceflarily accompanying it, fhould fuftain an aGtual, eternal, and 
confequently infinite duration. 


CAP. VI. 


Certain Objeclions againft the Truths formerly delivered , and againft 
the ‘heafons given in proof thereof , with their Solutions. 


i igen are certain confiderable Objections againft thofe things that 
are delivered in the precedent Chapters , and againft the conclu- 
dency or evidence of thofe Reafons, thefe I have delivered over to this 
Chapter. 

The Firlt Objecéson is thus: That Eternity, and Infinite, and the 
notions thereof are too large for our Underftanding , and we are loft 
when we go about to frame Conceptions of them; and all our Argumen- 
tations touching them are inevident and unconcludent , becaufe our 
Underftanding being but a finite power is capable only of finite Objects, 
and that the media whereby we go about to evince any thing muft needs be 
finite, or otherwife they are not comprehenfible by us, and therefore 
wholly difproportionate to frame Conclufions touching an Object ge 
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of all hands is agreed to be infinite, our Faculties are proportionate to 
thole Objects that are derived to us by the help and inftrumentality of 
Senfe, either immediately, or at leaft mediately, and therefore are not 
proportioned to the nature of Eternity and Infinitude. And therefore 
our Reafoning touching thefe matters is as if he that were born blind 
fhould Philofophize touching Light or Colours , whereunto he hath not, 
nor nevexs had a Faculty accommodate. 

I anfwer,- It is true that there is fomething which I may call Pofitive 
in the conception of Eternal or Infinite, which the Underftanding cannot 
matter. But fince it is very plain that all things in the World come under 
the diftribution of finite or infinite, or that which hath a beginning , 
or that which hath not a beginning and is confequently eternal; If 
I can (as moft certainly I may) have a conception of what is finite, and 
what are the Laws and neceflary Connexions of it, I can by that Notion 
conclude that whatfoever is finite, or that muft be under the Laws and 
Rules of finite Beings, cannot be infinite: I have a Globe in my Hand, 
though I know not the Eternity, yet I know that whatfoever hath or 
muft neceflarily have limits or fizes,is not, cannotbe infinite, and there- 
fore this Globe cannot be infinite: And if I can find in any other thing 
a parity of Reafon, Idoand may remove infinitenefs from it as reafonably 
and evidently as I do from this Globe I hold, or this Hour I write, or 
this Life I live: Ido therefore certainly know that whattoever 1s limited 
or bounded by fomewhat that neceflarily anteceded it, cannot be eter- 
nal. 
I do not determin what Eternal or Infinite ts in the Pofitive nature 
of it, only I remove Infinitude from what I find to be neceflarily finite ; 
and determin, that whatfoever hath bounds or limits to it, is gusd fixitam, 
and not 9#id non finitum ; and whatloever hath neceflarily a beginning is 
quid temporale , and not quid eternum: And all my endeavour hath been 
to fhew that the things before difputed are and needs muft be of fuch 
a mature as comes under the notion of what I know, namely, fasttam or 
temporale; and not under the negation thereof, namely, zafinttum, or 
non finitum , Ox fine principto, 

2. Objet, That by denying the poffibility at leaft of Eternity to 
created {ucceffive Beings, I put a reftraint to the infinite Goodnets of 
God, who thereby is {traitned in the communication of his Goodnels, 
coeternal to his being, whichis part of his Divine Perfection ; .and alfo 
to the extent of his Power and Omnipotence: which 1s too bold and 
adventurous, 

I anfwer, Touching the Goodnefs of God, and the neceflity of his 
communication thereof, I have before laid enough tn the Second Cha- 
pter, I fhall not repeat it: But as touching the other reftraint upon his 
Omnipotence , I fay, the denying of Power in God to make a Creature, 
efpecially a fucceffive created Nature as ancient as himfelf, is no more 
a derogation from his Power, than to deny him Power to make a Crea- 
ture as great, and as good, and as powerful as himfelf: The Infinitenefs 
of his Duration is a part of the Divine Perfection (in my judgment) 
incommunicable to any created Being , and it is part of the eminence, 
and excellence, and tranfcendence of that Divine Perfection, as well 


asothers that are not communicable to any created Being. But fecondly, 
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Suppofe that Eternity might be communicated to any created Being , as 
for the purpofe, to the more pure Mental Natutes, yet I do not difpa- 
rage the Omnipotence of God when I fay it is not communicable to a 
fucceffive Being that is ¢# fluxs ; mot for want of Power in God , but for 
want of Capacity in the nature of the thing to fuftain fuch a duration 
upon the intrinfecal difcongruity of the one tothe other: It would not 
be a derogation to the Divine Omnipotence , to deny that the Diagonal 
of a Square fhould be commenturate in length to the Sides ; forthe nature 
of the thing will not bear it. | 

3. Objed, But a late Author hath with oftentation enough produced 
an Argument whereby all thofe Reafons and Inftances concerning the 
impoffibility and abfurdity of infinite Generations, infinite Individuals, 
and infinite Motion fuppofed to have actually exifted, are eafily dif- 
charged, and therefore he concludes, that notwithftanding all that hath 
been faid, the Generations of Men might have been actually eternal , 
and that there may be infinite numbers of fucceflive Men , Generations 
and Revolutions, and that confequently it is not repugnant that infinite 
may be greater than infinite, that there be infinite Days, and Years, 
and Men, and yet in that infinite 365 times more Days than Years , yet 
both infinite; the number of Men infinite, and yet the number of their 
Hands or Eyes double to the number of the Men: That the Suppofition 
that thefe are contradidtions, are but miftakes and delufions of our Under- 
{tanding not able well to digefé the bufinefs of Eternal, Immentfe, or - 
Infinite. And this he thinks he proves by two principal Inftances which 
he thinks are unqueftionable. | 

1. That there is and would be fuch a thing as Duration , and that 
duration would be fucceflive though there were nobeing z# rerum natura, 
which he calls tempus eternum. 

2. That there is unqueftionably an infinite Space actually: And yet 
all thefe imaginary confequences and abfurdities follow upon that Sup- 
pofition , which are urged as the Reafons againft the fucceflive eternal 
duration of Individuals above mentioned: For in that infinite {pace there 
are infinite Miles and infinite Leagues, and yet thrice fo many Miles as 
Leagues: The extent at both the extremes of Eaft and Weftinfinite; yet 
each extreme divided, infinite: and many fuch the like Inftances , which 
yet notwithftanding avoid not the truth of an infinite extention, 

To this I anfwer briefly inthis place, (for I have elfewhere examined 
at large tle truth of both thele Hypothefes) I do in the firft place premife, 
That as the excels (as I may call it) of Being , namely Infinitude , 1s 
difficult to apprehend ; fo the defect of Being , namely Nothing, is very 
difficult to apprehend: When we go about to apprehend fimple No- 
thing, yet our Imagination clothes it with fomething like Exiftence , 
and gives imaginary being to Nothing , before we can come to fhape a 
thought concerning it. 

And certainly Duration and Space are in themfelves relative to fome- - 
thing that doth dwrare , and fomething that is Le » namely, fome- 
thing extended: And if any (thing I cannot fay) but if any Conceptible 
is more nothing than another, Duration without a thing that dureth, and 
Space without a thing that is extended in it, is the verieft, the abfo- 
luteft Nothing that canbe: While they are in conjun@ion with the 
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thing that fuftains them, they are the meaneft Being that 1s, for they 
are but modes of being; and therefore when the things that mult fuftain 
them are not, they are the pureft nothing that can undergo the notion 
of Nothing. 

To fay there is a duration, whether fucceflive, or permanent, or in- 
divifible, when there is nothing that doth fuftain that duration , is a 
Phantafm of Nothing under the notion of Something: For it is moft 
apparent to any man that will but lay afide the Phantafm, That the 
duration of every thing is diverfified in relation to it felf, according to 
the nature of the thing that endures; and though it coexifts with a 
thing that appropriates another kind of duration, as {uitable to its being, 
yet it retains {ti]l its own duration , as appropriate to it felf. Thus the 
duration of the glorious God 1s another kind of duration than that of 
Motion or Bodies, and yet it eoexifts with that duration. Nay poffibly 
the duration of a permanent Being (we will take it, a piece of Gold) 
hath another kind of duration than that of Motion, that is fuccefflive: 
So that all the notion that we have of Duration without relation to 
fomething that endures , isa fiction that the Underltanding takes up, and 
the Image whereby it conceives it, is partly by the fucceflivenefs of its 
own operations, and partly by thofe external meafures that ir finds in 
Motion, rendred a fucceffive Nature, and pars poft partem: And thus the 
imaginative Underftanding drefleth up a Nothing, namely, Duration 
without a thing that endures, and then attributes to it what fhe finds 
in her felf, and the things fhe converfeth with, namely Succeflion,; when 
really there is no fuch thing as duration or fucceffive duration, unlefs 
there is fomething that doth fo endure. 

And that this is nothing elfe but a creature of the Imagination appears 
by this: No man alive can fuppofe that there is any exiftence of duration 
that is to be a thoufand years hence, it refts meerly in poffibility, yet the 
Imagination will drefs up that future duration under certain proportions 
that it borrows from the things it fees and converfeth with. 

And what is faid of Duration without a Body that dures, is in truth 
to be faid of Space without a Body to which it relates, and therefore well 
called patium insaginarinm, 

The juft apprehenfion of Space feems to be this; That wherefoever 
there is a Body actually exifting to which Space relateth, there is an 
actual {pace: And therefore if we fhould fuppofe nothing to be beyond 
the convex Superficies of the laft Heaven, yet the immediate contiguity 
of that convex to nothing were a real {pace , becaufe it denotes a true 
relation to thar which is, namely, the convex Superficies of the higheft 
Arch of being: Nay, if we fhould fuppofe 
thac the Univerfe were perfe@ly {pherical , C | D 
and another Univerle of the fame dimenfion 
and figure were created contiguous to it, 
as Cd and B, though they were conti- B 
guous only in the point of contingency, yet 
their two imaginary Poles € and D would 
have really a {pace between, which would 
be commenfurate to the Semidiameter of both Spheres; for ftill there is 
a real diftance between the parts of two Bodies, and from thar relation 
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arifeth a real {pace : So if the Air within a concave Sphere or Cube were 
annihilated or not there, yet there would be a real {pace between 
the fides of the Cube or Sphere though no Body intervened, becaufe {till 
there remained the ambient fides, to which that {pace may as well relate 
and be commenturate , asif the vacant {pace were full of Air. 

But without relation to fome Body, there can be no a@ual Space; for 
Space is a term meerly of relation to fomething that is /patiatum, 

But then comes in the Author, and brings Lucretius with him, and 
tells us , that before the World was there was Space, or otherwile how 
could there be room for the Univerfe unlefs there were {pace to receive it: 
and fuppoleth that if an Archer were upon the convex Superficies of 
the Heaven there would be fpace for him, and if he thot his Arrow 
upward, there would be {pace for that Arrow to fly, or elfe the Arrow’ 
would not move from the ftring. 

And all this is very true, and yet it proves nothing of real Space beyond 
the confines and relation of Bodies. : 

But as in relation to the infinite a@ive Power of God » nothing had 
(as it were) a paffive potentiality to be fomething, to be a Body, to be 
a World; fo confequently nothing had a potentiality, as I may call it, 
to become Space when the World was made, and together with the pro- 
duction of Body there was a produdtion of Space: As if at this day in 
the funfhine there fhould be produced an opacous Bod » together with it 
the fhadow would be produced: and as the fhadow, though really no- 
thing when there was no opacous Body, had a kind of potentiality to be, 
upon the exiftence of that Body; fothis aby({s of Nothing had a kind of 
potentiality to be Space, when fomething was produced to which it might 
have relation, as guid fpatiatum, 

And the fame Anfwer is moft clearly evident, as to Lucretivs his 
Archer. : 

There was nothing, and therefore no fpace, till the Archer came to 
the convex of the uppermoft Heaven, but only a potentiality, if I may 
fo call it, to receive him when he was there; and when he thot up his 
Arrow, that {pace that really was not before, but only potentially to ferve 
a Body when it comes there , now becomes fpace for the flight and re- 
turn of his Arrow; but when it was returned, now the {pace no more 

 exifted for the Arrow, nor forthe Archer after his coming from the con- 
vex of the higheft Heaven: fo that though nothing may be fpace when 
it hath a Body to which it may relate, yet till that relation it is not {pace, 
but nothing. 

And certainly that which impofeth upon perfons to affert an infinite 
Space, is this: Their Imagination and Phantafie doth firft create a 
Phantafm , that doth fubire vices corporis, and they fillan imaginary {pace 
or an imaginary extenfion with that Phantafm, and then indeed they 
have got an imaginary {pace; I fay, their Phantafie and Imagination 
follows the conception of the imaginary {pace with an imaginary exten- 
fion, either fuppofing the World infinitely extended, or elfe fancying 
the Archer and the Arrow, and when that is handfomly fancied, the 
Phanta{m it felf doth effectually in the Imagination ferve the turn to 
make up a relation between a Body and it , though really there be neither 
infinite Body, nor infinite Space, till the Body comes to give it its relation. 


And 
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And if men will needs be concluding, that becaufe I cannot deliver 
my felf from the apprehenfion of {pace wltra pomeria cel: , therefore it 
muft be fuppofed really to be; we hall find another imagination hardly 
able to deliver it felf from the apprehenfion of fomething beyond the laft 
Heavens, and again fomething beyond that, becaufe it cannot frame 
to it felf an apprehenfion of nothing, or of any {pace to be without a 
Body in its; and fo upon the fame reafon prove the World infinitely 
extended. 7 

And yet I appeal to the Phantafie of thefe very men which either 
fuppofe an infinite empty Space, or an infinite World, whether they can 
bring their Imagination to fuch a difcipline as to fuppofe this Infinitude 
all together, but are fain to go on from one ftep to another, and to 
think firft of a {pace larger than the Heavens, and then of a {pace larger 
than that, and fogradually; fo that if Imagination fhould bea fufficient 
medium to prove areal exiftence, it would only prove an indefinite {pace 
or extenfion, not a {pace or extenfion actually infinite, for Imagination 
will never be able per (2/tum to conceive actually Infinite, nor without 
an Image of Exiftence to conceive that which actually is not. | 

Therefore it feems to me to be too precarious an Argumentation againft - 
the ftrong evidence of Reafon, to prove the exiftence of an infinite Space 
or infinite Body, barely by bold affirming it, or becaufe a man’s Phan- 
tafie, or Imagination, or Intellect being accuftomed to the knowledge 
only of things extended and real fpace, cannot deliver it felf from the 
thought of an imaginary {pace or extent, thoughthere were nothing in 
the World to fuftain it. 

And upon this account a late Excellent Author hath ufed a very in- 
congruous medium to prove a moft certain and important Truth, namely, 
the exiftence of God, becaufe there was really aSpace before the World 
was created: Whereas firft of all, there could be no Space without a 
Body ; and fecondly, if there could be fuch a Space, it were of a divifible 
exiftence, which could hold no proportion with the indivifible nature 
of the glorious God; Space being quid extenfum, and divifible, but the 
Effence of God purely (piritual and indivifible, and equally immeafe, 
whether there werea World or no World ; Space or no Space. 

4. The Fourth Objection is this: That it feems that it 1s not incon- 
fiftent that one Infinite fhould be larger than another, and yer both inf- 
nite: Inftances may be given of two kinds, 1. One Infinite in Intenfion 
may be larger than anothers there are degrees of perfection in Created 
Natures, a Brute is more perfect than a Vegetable, and a Man more per- 
fect than a Brute; and an Angel more perfect than a Man, and one Angel 
more perfeét than another, at leaft gradually ; and confequently the Per- 
fe@ion of Almighty God mult more infinitely exceed the perteétion of 
a Man than it doth of an Angel, and more infinitely exceed the per- 
fection of an Angel of aninferiour Order than an Angel of the fupremelt 
Order, and yet He infinitely exceeds the perfection of the moft perfect 
Angel. 2. In Extenfion, or fomewhat analogal to it: Certainly the 
the Eternal God had an eternal duration the firft moment that he had 
Created the World as he hath now, and yet with Humility and Reve- 
rence in fo great a Myftery, we may fay, and that truly,. chat he hath 
endured at this day above five thouland years longer than he had endured 
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at the Creation of the World: fo that it is not repugnant to the nature 
of Eternity to be longer or thorter. 

I anfwer, That for the obviating of this difficulty I have willingly 
declined that Inftance againft the eternal fucceffion of Mankind that 
purely confifts upon the account of additional acceffions to the latter end, 
as Imay call it, of Eternal Duration. 

But firft, I fay that this anfwers not at all the Reafon given, the ftrefs 
whereof refts not upon the incompetibility of an excefs of one Infinitude 
above another either in Intenfon or Extenfion, but the incompetibility 
of any multitude to be infinite, becaufe it is impoflible that any number 
or multitude can be infinite if there can be another multitude or number 
given that exceeds it, which will fall out in the fucceffive Individuals 
and Generations of Men: But the glorious God, as he is moft fimply and 
indivifibly One, and all his Perfeétions effentially and indivifibly the 
fame with his moft One and indivifible Being; fo the infinite exceffes 
both of his Effential Perfections and of his Eternal Duration beyond all 
other Beings , are not meafurable by multitude or number of degrees or 
fucceflive moments , which would in it felf imply either parts or divi- 
fibility, but exceeds them all by an infinite interval that neither hath nor 
can have any bounds or limits: As his Perfection is infinitely greater 
than the perfection of a Man, fo it is infinitely greater than the perfeétion 
of an Angel; and were it not infinitely greater than the perfection of 
an Angel, it could not be infinitely greater than the perfe@iori ofa Man, 
becaufe the intenfive diftance between the perfeétion of an Angel and 
of a Manis but finite: And therefore though that interval between an 
Angelical and a Humane perfection be fubduéted out of the extent of the 
Divine Perfection, ftill the extent of the Divine Perfeétion is infinite 
for what is fo fubtraéted or fubduéted out of the extent of the Divine 
Perfection , leaves ftill a Quotient, if I may fo call it, Infinite. 

Secondly , That which gives a clear Anfwer to the Inftance is this: 
The Perfection of Almighty God is a Primitive Effential Perfection , 
antecedent to all created perfection, and all created perfeGtion is a per- 
fection indeed given by the glorious God, according to fuch meafures and 
degrees as he is pleafed to beftow: But as it is a derivative perfedtion, 
fo it 13 a diftinét kind of perfection from that which is in God, and of 
another nature, and makes no alteration in the Divine Perfe@tion , nor 
borrows any of it: The glorious God was equally perfe@ before a Brute, 
or a Man, or an Angel, or a World was created, as he was after; and 
the production of Creatures of various degrees of effential perfection con- 
tributes nothing to it, nor takes any thing from it, nor makes any 
alteration init: only it gives a new or farther relation from the Creature 
new created unto the Creator, and that in thofe various ranks or degrees 
of perfection is indeed diverfified by difparity in the Creatures theméelves, 
and in that comparative preference that one hath above another , but 
{till it is without and below the eflential infinite Perfection of God, and 
doth no way affect or alter it. Take this Example in fome meature to ex- 
plain my meaning; I havea Rod of fix foot long in my Hand, I take ano- 
ther Rod of four foot, ancther of two foot long, and apply them to my 
Rod of fix foot long; I thereby find that my Rod of four foot takes up 
a greater {pace upon my Rod of fix foot than that of two foot, . it 
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makes no alteration in rhy Rod of fix foot, but that continues of the 
fame length as before, only by the application of the fhorter Rods to it 
there arifeth a new relation, or rather variety of comparifon between 
the Rod of fix foot and the other Rods. Thus the Divine Perfection 1s 
primitive, abfolute, unchangeable, and when a Man 1s created, there is 
a Creature made that hath a perfection greater than a Brute, and when 
an Angel is created, he hatha perfection greater than a Man, and thereby 
comes in a nearer degree or likenefs of perfection to the Divine Excel- 
lence than a Man doth; but yet it doth not at all alter that Perfection 
that is primitively and effentially and infinitely in Almighty God, but is 
a perfection of quite another kind as well as degree. 

And upon the fame account it is, that although the extent of the 
Divine Duration is now greater than it was five or ten thoufand years 
fince , yet the duration of the Divine Exiltence was no lefs infinite ten 
thoufand years fince than it isnow,; becaufe the duration of ten thoufand 
years is but finite, and therefore though taken out of an infinite duration; 
leaves ftill the duration infinite; for finite taken out of infinite, leaves 
ftill that which remains infinite. 

Befides, the duration of the glorious God is the duration of fuch a 
Being as is indivifible, and as he hath no divifibility in himfelf, fo nei- 
ther is his Eternal Duration divifible into parts. ae | 

It is true, that when his own Power hath produced a World, and 
with ® Motion , he coexifts with that Motion and fucceffive Duration of 
created Being , whichis little elfe befides a relation to the things exifting : 
And therefore he cannot be faid now to coexift with that which yet is 
not, but fhall be, becaufe the coexiftence with any thing imports an 
exiftence of both the terms of that relation: And although by reafon of 
that relation to Beings that are fucceflive and have fucceffion of parts, 
as Local Motion, or fucceflive Generations; itfeemsto us that he hath a 
kind of fucceffion in his duration, yet moft certainly the exiftence of 
a divifible fucceflion iti created Beings doth no more make his duration 
fucceffive than if nothing had been befides himfelf: As the unfucceflive 
duration of Almighty God with relation to himfelf, which isthe modus 
exiftentie divine, doth not communicate unto Motion or other created: 
Being the fame manner of duration which is appropriate to the Divine 
Exiftence; fo neither doth the exiftence of Motion or created Beings 
trarisfer to the Divine Being fuch a kind of duration as is proper to them , 
namely, a divifible fucceffive duration oe of fucceflive and innu- 
merable parts: For, as I before have obferved, the duration of every 
thing, which is only the mode of its exiftence or permsanentie in fue effe, 
is diverfified according to the nature of the a. 
exiftence thereof. And though by reafon of the 
coexiftence of one thing witb another there 
arifeth a various relation of connotation be- 
tween them, yet it alters not that intrinfecal 
manner of duration that fs appropriate to the 
Effences of the things themfelves. | 

If we fhould fuppofe the Circle ABC to 
move about a fixed unmoveable Center at D, 


whereby the part that is now in 4, an hour 
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hence will be at B, and an hour after that at C, and thereby is gained 
fucceffively different relations of fite or pofition between the fixed or {table 
central Body at D, yet it is without any variation either of ftws or motion 
in the central Body at D, which all this while refts unmoveable, and 
keeps the tame unaltered fite or pofition 1n it felf: So it isin the coexi- 
fience of fucceffive Beings with the indivifible, fixed, permanent ftate of 
the glorious God. 

But in all this there is nothing that anfwers or weakens the Reafon 
before given againft the Eternity of fucceflive Generations or Individuals, 
which is not upon this account, that that which is eternal cannot be 
extended to a greater extent at the hithermoft and concluding extreme, 
as I may call it, for at the hither end it is guaft quid fixitum: but that 
thofe Beings that muft by their fucceffive exiltence excrefcere ix mul- 
titudinem five aumerum, Cannot be eternal upon a certain intrinfick in- 
congruity between Multitude and Number of the one part, and Infinite 
of the other part: But in the eternal duration of the glorious God there 
is neither Multitude, nor fo muchas Succeffion. And this is my fecond 
An{wer. | 

3- My third Anfwer is this: That although it may be, and certainly 
is confiltent with an eternal duration , that it may be fhorter, or it may 
be longer upon the hither end thereof, namely, that extreme wherein i¢ 
is finite, as is before fhewn; yet it is impoffible to be confiftent with the 
very notion of an eternal duration to be longer or fhorter, 2 parte ante, 
in the extreme or remote part thereof, as I may call it; for upon that 
Suppofition it fhould be #tringae claufa, terminated in the moment 
wherein I write, and terminated or limited by an antecedent being or 
duration of fomething elfe: (With Reverence be it fpoken ) If any thing 
in the compais of Nature might bear an eternal Creation, yet if that 
Creation were but a moment after the Divine Exiftence, that created 
Being could not be.eternal becaufe it had a pre-exiftence of the Divine 
Being before it: Nay, though I ufe the expreffion of an antecedent mo- 
ment to render my conception , yet that very imaginable moment muft be 
an infinite duration antecedent to that created Being ; and it could not pol, 
fibly be otherwile; for if it were poffible to be otherwife, it would conle- 
quently deny the Eternity of God him(elf: for that created Being being im- 
poffible to be eternal, fince it muft,ex fippofitione,have a pre-exilting moment 
of the Divine Exiftence, if that sora pre-exiflentie divine were not eter- 
nal, but a moment, or any limited duration lefs than eternal and infinite , 
it would be but an addition of a limited timeto a limited or non-eternal 
time; andtherefore cannot be eternal (and here by the way, the Eternal, 
Incomprehenfible Generation of the Son,and Proceffion of the Holy Spirit . 
are no way concerned in this Difpute, which are not created Beings, nor 
diftinct from the Divine Effence, or eflentially diftinG from one another, 
but One Incomprehenfible God Blefled for ever) though under a per- 
{onal diftinétion. 7 

_ This therefore being the true ftate of the matter, the Reafon herein 
given doth not at all infirm the important Reafon againft the Eternity 
of Mankind, becaufe neceflarily there would upon fuch a Suppofition 
follow an Eternity that had a beginning , an Eternity that was puilne 
to fome other thing or fome other Eternal: And ‘that although that 
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duration which is infinite in one extreme, namely, @ parte ante, and 
finite at another extreme, namely by the prelent time, may have an in- 
creafe, acceflion, or addition in that part in which itis finite, yet it 1s 
impoffible that it fhould have any thing before it in that extreme wherein 
its Infinity and Eternity confifted, This is the chief ftrefs of the former 
Debate, which is no way impugned by the Inftance here given, for the 

lorious God and his Eternal Exiftence is fuch, that it hath not, cannot 
ave any thing anteeedent to ir; neither is it meafured by fucceffive 
parts, but is fimply eternal, infinite, before all things, without begin- 
ning of Being or Duration as well as without end, and fuch a Duration, 
as it is impoffible to fuppofe any thing before it, or any thing equally 
ancientto it; but ever was, and ever had Being or Exiftence, that is, 
eternally and immutably the fame; what once he was he ever was, ftill 
is , and ever {hall be. 

5. A Fifth odjecfien is this: That becaufe we have formerly fuppoled 
that nothing can poffibly be eternal, and together with it have variety 
of Operations. The glorious Eternal God hath variety, of Operations 
in all the Works of Creation and Providence , his emanant Actions; and 
alfo in the Counfels and Determination of his Will,his immanent Actions; 
And therefore the Pofition feems to be derogatory to the Eternity of Al- 
mighty God. a 

I had not inferted this Odjec#zow but for the fuller vindication of the 

‘Pruth, and to fhew, that it no way in the leaft imaginable degree 
-derogates from the Truths concerning God. : 


‘ if 
I therefore anfwer, that when we are {peaking of alterations of 
changes, it may reafonably be {uppofed to be one of thefe kinds. oe 
1. Av alteration that with it carries a change of the Nature or BG 
fence of a thing; and thus in a large fenfe generation or corruption, 
or the effential change of any thing or Being into another thing, thus 
corporeal -Matter under any determinate form is changeable , and {ugh 
a mutability is impoffible to be confiftent with Eternity: and it is thus 
impoffible for the glorious God to be fubject to any change, for he ne: 
ceflarily and therefore eternally exifts , and muft ever exift... or 
2. An alteration of {tates or condjtions of any Being, which yet ag 

to its effential condition perfifts as before: thus Bodies are every moment 
changed, fometimes in quality, as from hot to cold, fometimes in figure, 
‘fometimes in dimenfions, as the motions of augmentation and. dimi- 
nution; a Child grows unto the ftature of a Youth, and then of .Man; 
and fuch Beings as thefe cannot {uftain an eternal duration, 2 parte. aate; 
and in this refpeét the ever-glorious God is perfeétly unchangeable, 
without fo much as a fhadow of change, but eternally and immutably 
the fame. _ 7 7 “  . e 
3. A change of the internal and immanent aéts of the Underftanding 
and Will in a Being endued therewith; as to know that which before. 
it knew not, to will, purpofe, or determin what before it willed nog or 
purpofed not, The Schoolmen are indeed many of them a Generation 
of Men that think they can give an eftimate of the manger of the Di- 
vine Operations, even thofe that are immanent, when,yet God knows 
‘tis more pofflible for the Infant of a {pan long to dilcern, and — 
aNe 
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and define and determin the moft fublime and abftrufe Notions of the 
moft Seraphical Dodtor, than for fuch a Doétor to give an eftimate of the 
hidden Operations of the Divine Intellect and Will: And therefore they’ 
are too bold to adventure upon fuch determinations touching thefe Ope- 
rations of the glorious God; and in the upfhot arrive at nothing touch- 
ing them but prefumptuous, uncertain and dangerous Speculations : 
and it muft needs be fo, for asthe Heavens are higher than the Earth; 
fo and much more are the thoughts of the unfearchable God higher than 
our thoughts. The more fober and weighty part of the Schoolmen do 
conclude this Queftion in the negative , and aflert, That Almighty God 
by one eternal a&t knew all things from all Eternity, and by the like 
eternal act willed from all Eternity what he any way willed; and though 
the termination of that Will refpected Objects that neither were nor 
could be eternal, yet his Knowledge and Will was eternally the fame as 
ever; and he begins not to know any thing which he did not eternally 
know, nor to will any thing which he did not eternally will, though 
the execution of that Will refpects things to be done in time and futu- 
rity. And certainly as this is the moft probable Opinion, fo it takes 
away the pretence of the Objection, the immanent Acts and Operations 
of the glorious God being eternal and without change. 

It istrue, fome late Schoolmen, and after them Clara in his 4th Probleng 
feems to aflert , that, Divina voluntas potest velle aliquid novnm fice mu- 
tattone [ut ¥ 

But fuppofe that this Suppofition were admiffible , yet this would not 
any way be inconfiltent with the Eternity of the Divine Nature and 
Effence: 1. This is no Phyfical change in Almighty God , but a volun- 
tary and free operation of his Will, which poffibly was fo at firft willed 
by him to be changed according as he {aw caufe in his infinite Wifdom. 
2. That this which is here called a change of his Will, is not in truth 
a change of his Will, but a change in the Object, which only feems to 
make a diverfification of the Will, but indeed is the fame Will diverfi- 
fied only in the habitude to the Object. The Will of God is like a ftraight 
unalterable Rule or Line, but the various comportments of the Creature 
either thwarting this Rule or holding conformity to it, occafions feveral 
habitudes of this Rule unto it. We need no better explication hereof 
than that of the Prophet Ezechsel, Chap. 33. from the twelfth to the 
twentieth Verle. 

4. A change of Actions and Operations in relation to fome external 
Object, or terminated therein; and fuicha change as this is confiftent with 
an Eternal Being , though the change happen in any given portion of 
Time: Thus the Almighty and Eternal God created the World by his 
Power and Will in the beginning of Time, and orders, governs and 
difpofeth of the things by his Providence in all the Periods of Time, 
and yet without any Phyfical or real change in himfelf. And thus he 
began to be a Creator, when before he was not a Creator, and began to 
be a Governour of the World after it was made, and exercifeth divers 
external aés of his Providence daily which before he did not. For 
thofe various aéts of his are terminated in fuch Objects as neither were 
nor could be eternal , namely, the World and the Government thereof: 
And although he thereby gain a change of relation or relative denomi- 

nation, 
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nation, yet it is no real or Phyfical change in himfelf. For all relations 
arife from the fuppofition of exiftence of both the terms of relation, as 
between the Creator and the thing created, and the Governour and 
thing governed; and therefore although one of the terms of that relation, 
namely. the Eternal God, had an eternal exiftence in his own abfolute 
nature; yet the World, that was the other term of relation , had no 
eternal exiftence, but was created in the beginning ef Time, and the 
relation of a Creator or Governour muft neceffarily therefore arife in 
Time, and not ffom Eternity, becaufe one of the terms of the relation, 
namely the World ,. had not any exiftence before Time began. | 

- But in the etérnal Generation of the Son and Procéffion of the Holy 
Spirit, the termini relationis were all eternal, and confequently the re- 
lation of Paternity and Filiation between the Firft and Second Perfoa, 
and the relation between the Sacred Perfons of the Trinity and the de- 
nomination thercof son néeds be eternal, becaule the terms of relation 
between whom that relation arifeth were. eternal: But it is not fo be- 
tween the Eternal God and a temporary World, for the relation could 
not arife till the World had an exiftence, and a change or acqueft of a 
new relation is not at all any real change in Goll, but is an accident 
refulting from the exiftence of both the terminz, and can be no ancienter 
than the coexiftence even of the lateft and newelt of thole terms, which 
if began in time mult neceffarily produce a new relation, yet without 
any real change in the pre-exifting and eternal God. | | 

And thusI have done with thole Phyfical and Metaphyfical Evidences 

of the Inception of the World and of Mankind, and again{t the Eter- 
nity of both. And although I fhall defcend in the enfuing Section to 
Moral Evidences of probability ftrongly perfwading the fame Truth, 
yet I lay the principal weight and ftrefs of this Argument upon: what is 
faid in the preceding Chapters of this Firft Section , which though per- 
chance they may have fomething of obfcutity, as being bottomed upon 
and fetched from the true nattre of the thingsthemlelves , and theretore 
not fo obvious and plain to all Capacities, yet they have a concludency 
in them not inferior, or at leaft little inferior to Demonftrations, 
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SE CT. II. 


CAP. I. 


The Proofs of Fatt, that feem with the greatéft Moral evidence -to 
evince the Inception of Mankind: And firft , touching the Antiquity 
or Noyity of Hiftory. 


Have now done with thofe Evidences that in my Underftanding 

feem , quaft ab iatrinfeco, to evince the Inception of Mankind from 

that intrinfecal incompoffibility and inconfiftency that the Sup- 

pofition of the eternal exiftence thereof bears with his Nature: I 
now defcend to the examination of thofe Evidences of Faét, which do 
or may feem to contribute to the proof of what is defigned, namely, 
Novitatens generis humani, 

And although that Evidences of Fa@ of things remote from our 
Senfe cannot be faid infallible and demonftrative , becaufe the nature of 
fuch matters of fact (fimply as they are matters of fact) is not capable 
(as fuch) of Demonftration, yet they may be Evidences of high cre- 
dibility, and fuch as no reafonable Man can with any juft reafon deny his 
aflent unto them. | 

That which hath been, hath as certainly and infallibly, yea and as 
neceflarily been, as that which is: Omne quod eff, dum cft neceffario eff, 
cr omne quod fuit, cum jam preteriit neceffario fuit quando fait, ce in pre- 
tevitis non eft contingestia, Only that whichis, and is obvious to Senfe, 
hath this advantage of evidence which that which hath been wants, 
namely, the immediate evidence of Senfe, wherein though it is not uni- 
verfally impoffible but that Senfe may be deceived , yet becaufe it is the 
beft evidence that we have of matters of fact, we give credit to it as a 
fenfible evidence, and we have reafon fo to do. 

But of things tranfacted before our time, and out of the immediate 
reach of our Senfe, we may have fuch an evidence as in reafon we ought 
as reafonable Men to acquiefce in, though the evidence be ftill in its 
own nature but moral, and not fimply demontftrative or infallible: And 
the variety of circumftances renders the credibility of fuch things more 
or lefs, according to the various ingredients and contributions of credi- 
bility that are concentred in fuch an evidence. 

It is impoffible to demonftrate by evidence infallible ( or which is all 
one, by evidence that is impoflible to be falfe) that there was {uch a Man 
as Julius Cafar or —Augufius, that there was fuch a Man as wihiam the 
Conqueror, or King Henry the Eighth, or that fucha Man was his Father, 
or fucha Woman his Mother; or that there is fucha City as Venice, or 
Rome , (tome that never faw it,) for all thefe I have but by relation from 
others, and it is not impoffible but thofe Hiftories or informations or 
relations by which I am informed of thefe things may be falfe: And 
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they are {uch matters as have in them a lefs evidence than my own Senfe 
of Sight; for the evidence of my Senfe is fimple and immediate, and 
thereforeI have but a fhorter cut thereby to the affent to the truth of the 
things fo evidenced: But in things that I have by relation from others, 
my evidence is of greater diftances for firft, I feethem not by my own 
Eyes, but it is others that muft firft fee the thing they relate ; and fecondly, 
though I fhould think that whatloever might be believed, if obvious to 
the Senfe of others, might have as great a credibility as if obvious to my 
own, yet I muft have a fecond poftulation that muit have an ingredient 
to elicit my affent, namely, the veracity of bim that reports and relates 
it. And hence itis, that that which is reported by many Eye-witnedles 
hath greater motives of credibility than that which is reported by few; 
that which is reported by credible and authentick witneffes, than that 
which is reported by light and inconfiderable witnefles,; that which is 
reported by perfons difinterefled , than that which is reported by perfons 
whofe intereft it is to have the thing true, or believed to be true; that 
which hath the concurring teftimony of real exifting monuments , than 
that which is without them, and finally, that which is reported by 
credible perlons of their own view, than that which they receive by 
hear-fay trom thofe that report upon their own view: So that it, is not 
with Evidences of Faét as it 1s with Logical or Mathematical Demon- 
{trations , which feem to confift in indivifibles, for that which thus 1s 
demonftratively true is impoflible to be falfe;, but Moral Evidence igs 
gradual, according to the variety of circumftances. Yet fuch a man 
would be exploded as an irrational man, that will not believe there was 
fuch a man as Fulias Cefar, becaufe the Hiftorians that write of him 
might poffibly confpire to deceive the World with a Romance, or that 
the Books may be {uppolititious or corrupted; or willinot believe that 
fuch a Man was his Father, or fuch a Woman his Mother , beeaule he 
might be fuppofititious ; or will not believe there is fuch a City as Rome, 
which he never faw, becaufe Travellers are wont to love-to tell ftrange 
things, and fo-may many as well as one. ; 
_ So that as eternal Truths may have one kind of certainty by Logical 
Demonftration, and as Mathematical Conclufions have an infallible 
. certainty by Mathematical Demonftration, and as matters obje@ed im- 
mediately to our Senfe have another kind of certainty by fenfible evi- 
dence, fo matters fimply of fact not objected immediately to our Senfe 
have another kind of certainty, though not altogether equal to the former, 
nor fimply infallible, yet fo highly credible that may jultly elicit the 
affent of reafonable men, and fuch as 1s proportionate to the nature of 
the thing , and therefore more cannot be reafonably expected for the proof 
of the fad. —. 

In the purfuance of this Argument, namely, Evidences of Faét touch- 
ing the Origination of Mankind, I muft therefore fay that the Evidences 
thereof are not of an infallible.certainty, and fo much the rather becaule 
It relates to a matter that at the neareft that can be fuppoled is near fix 
thoufand years diftant from us, and fome fuppofe more; therefore the 
Evidences of Fact are as it were percolated through a vaft Period of 
Ages,and many very obf{curetous. And therefore all Proofs of this kind 
except that of Divine Revelation (which though true, and infallibly true, 
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we muft not by the Laws of Argumentation bring in here, becaufe at 
one word it determins the Queftion) will arife to no higher than Moral, 
and therefore fallible in their own nature. We reft upon what hath 
been before faid for Evidences and Reafons, that to me feem demon- 
{trative. | 

But yet the Evidences of Faét which we hall produce muft be confi- 
dered allo with thefe Advantages for their credibility. 

1. They are fuch as beara great congruity and confonancy with, and 
fubfervience to thofe former Arguments that ex zatara rei and intrinfece 
prove an impoffibility of an eternal duration of Mankind, 2 parte ante, 
which though it doth not , cannot evince that Mankind muft have their 

| Origination or Beginning zz hac vel iffa hora, yet they do evince that 
Beginning it muft have, and the evidences of fact are as fo many teffes, 
conteftes, or fuffragiales, that bear witnels to that Truth that the former 
fort of Arguments do plainly evince. 

2. Though thefe Evidences of Fact taken fingly and apart, are not 
without their Objections that may feem to weaken them, yet jundta ju- 
vast: That evidence at Law whichtaken fingly or apart makes but an 
imperfect proof, femiplena probatio, yet in conjunction with others grow 
to a full proof, like Séurus histwigs, that were eafily broken apart, but 
in conjundtion or union were not to be broken. 

Truths (efpecially of Fact) are not made Truths by Arguments or 
Evidence : If there were once fuch a man as Cefar, it is moft certainly 
true that he was, though no Hiftorian ever mentioned him; and there- 
fore if there were ten thoufand Authors that mention him kept facredly 
and inviolably in certain Archives unto this day, all this evidence doth 
not make him to be, but only gives us a light and evidence of great 
probability that he was: “The Stars in the Milky-way, and thofe Affects 
Fove are not therefore in the Heavens or -£rher, becaule the Tele{cope 
hath difcovered them, for they were there before; but the pofition of 
thofe Glaffes prefent them to our perception, and evidence their being, 
which cannot be difcovered without them. 

And fo it is with Evidences of Fad, they do not make the thing to 
be, but evidence them to be; and becaufe if to any one quefitum of fad 
there be many but probableevidences, which taken fingly have not per- 
chance any full evidence, yet when many of thofe evidences concur and 
concenter in the evidence of the {ame thing, their very multiplicity and 
confent makes the evidence the ftronger; as the concurrent teftimonies 
of many Witneffes or many Circumftances even by their multiplicity and 
concurrence make an evidence more concludent. 

Now thefe Evidences of Fact I fhall caft into thefe ranks. 

1. We have no authentical Hiftory of former Ages extant, but what 
hath been written within the compals of four thoufand years. 

2. The fubje& matter of thofe Hiftories give us no account of the 
Original of great Monarchies , Kingdoms, or Commonwealths , but what 
appear thereby to have begun within the compals of about five thoufand 

ears. . 
/ 3. The original Invention and Inventors of moft confiderable Arts had 
their Origination, as far as we can find, by Monuments of ancient times, 
within the compafs of about fix thoufand years. 
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4. The Original of the  4potheafes of moft of the Heathen fiGitious 
Deities appears by the ancient Monuments of former times to have had 
their beginning within the compal(s of five thoufand years, 

5. The moft authentick Hiftories and Monuments of Antiquity give 
us an account of the firlt Fathers, or Capita familiarum, and of the Plan- 
tation of the known Parts, Continents and [lands of the World within 
the compals of five thoufand years. _ | 

6. The Inhabitants of the World do daily increafe, and their incre- 
ment {urmounts daily their decreafe, which could not be, unlefs the 
World of Mankind had their original within fome proportionate time, 
and could not confift with fuch a vaft excefs of duration which fome 
would affign, much lefs with an eternal duration, or fuch as never had 
a beginning. 

7. There hath in all Ages, and among all People been a conftant tra- 
dition retained and believed, touching the Origination of Mankind ex 
won genitis vel per gener ationem propagatis, 

Thefe are the Heads of thofe Evidences of Faét which I hall ufe in 
this Argument touching the Origination of Mankind, whereunto pof- 
fibly other occafional Topicks of the like nature may be added, 

And touching thefe Evidences of Faét, this I fhall fubjoyn. 

t. That I do not lay the weight of this Argument upon thofe Evi- 
dences of Fact, becaufe they have or may have their feveral allays and 
fallibilities , which I fhall impartially fubjoyn to every particular To- 

ick, | 

But I lay the weight of the Argument upon what hath been before 
faid , which to me feems to be little lefs than demonftrative, drawn from 
the intrinfick nature of the thing, and from that abfurdity which would 
arife upon the Suppofition of the Eternity of Mankind, and the incom- 
poflibility of an eternal duration, 2 parte ante, to fucceflive Natures. 

z. That although fingly and apart thefe Evidences of Fad are not fo 
conclufive but have their allays and exceptions, yet they have thete ad- 
vantages that advance their evidence, as very credible; 1. In that the 
Suppofition which they are produced to prove, is not impoffible to be true : 
2. That there is nothing of probability of Reafon or Inftance that can 
be produced again{t the truth of that Suppofition which is contended to 
be proved bythem: 3. They have fo much the more weight and evi- 
dence, in that they do fuffragate and bear witne(s to the truth of that 
Suppofition (namely, the Inception of Mankind) which holds fo ereat 
a congruity with the intrinfick reafon and nature of the thing, the con- 
trary whereof, namely, the Eternity of Mankind, is apparently contra- 
dictory to a {trict and true reafon. — 

3. That although thele Evidences of Fact, taken fingly and apart, 
poffibly may not be fo weighty, yet the very concurrence and coincé 
dence of lo many Evidences that contribute to the Proof of che ching 
defigned , carries with it a great weight, even as to the point of Fad: 
it is not probable that that Suppofition fhould be falfe which hath fo many 
concurrent Teftimonies bearing witnefs to it: And therefore although 
I fhall impartially fubjoyn thofe Allays and Abarements which may be 
brought againft the feveral Inftances, whereby if fingle, they might feem 
of lels weight and moment; yet I donot thereby take off chat Evidenc 
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which in confort and conjunction they give to the truth ef the Suppo- 
fition intended to be proved by them. 

4. That ic cannot be expected inan Argument of this nature, which 
is touching a matter of Fact, that Evidences of Fact can be no more 
than topical and probable, and therefore though there may be Allays and 
Abatements that may take away anecelfary or infallible concludency in 
thefe Evidences of Faé, yet it is {ufficient that they be probable and 
inductive of Credibility, though not of Science or Infallibility. Arsfotle, 
as I remember, in the beginning of his Poéstecks tells us that all Truths 
have not the tame kind of Evidence, neither indeed can have, and there- 
fore it is unreafonable to expect fuch an Evidence as the thing cannot 
poffibly bear , though it be a real Truth. 

5. That among thefe Evidences of Fact, though all contribute to the 
Proof of the Suppofition, yet the three laft feem to be of that nature 
that they are of greateft weight, and lefs fubjeét to exception. 

6. That in as much as in this Argument I defign only the ufe of 
Reafon and Reafonable Evidence, and endeavour to make my Suppo- 
fition evident to Reafonable Men as fuch; I donot therefore make ule of 
the divine and irrefragable Authority of the Holy Scriptures: For they 
that fubfcribe to the Infallibility and Divine Authority of them, need 
none of this Method of Ratiocination that I ufe to prove this Suppofition 
of the Origination of Mankind, which is fo plainly and diftinctly deli- 
vered inthe Holy Scriptures; and therefore where I have recourfe to the 
Holy Scriptures, I ufe it but as a Moral Evidence, a Hiftory highly 
credible, and I demand of my Readers this equal Juftice, That he would 
at leaft give it that credit that the Antiquity , Congruity, and Moral 
Evidence of it deferves, whitch certainly would be much more than 
what the moft do ordinarily allow to the Hiftory of Thwcydides, Herodotus, 
Livy, Tacitus, Manethon, Xenophon , Ctefias, or Berofis, 

7. Though in this large Difcourfe I may feem to lofe time by provin 
of that which is not queftioned by fober Men, that in a laborious Dil- 
courfe of this nature I do rather raife a Queftion that would be at quiet 
if let alone, at leaft I lofe time, and, wagno conatu nihil efficiam; yet 
I hope in the Conclufion it will be of ufe to confirm our Faith, to mag- 
nifie the value of the Holy Scriptures, and to give fome {top to thole 
Atheiftical and Epicurean Opinions that begin more than formerly to 
obtain in the World. 


— 


CAP. It. | 
Concerning the firft Evidence , the Antiquity of Eiiftory , and the Chro- 


nological account of Times. 


BY before I begin, I fhall prefix a fhort Chronological Scheme of 
LD Times, to whichI fhall have occafion'oftentimes to refer; wherein 
I fhafl riot be over-follicitous for great curiofity or exaétnefs. For al- 
though there is fcarce any one Chronological Writer that differs not 
from another in the precife connexion of Times and Things, yet — 
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will be certainty enough for my purpole, if J take fo much out of them 
wherein they doin fubftance agree, though they differ in their particular 
Account. | 

And although the Account of the Years of the World according to 

the Seventy, do feem more uleful to the folution of fome difficulties in 
Chronolegy, who affign 2262 years from the Creation to the Flood ; 
and from thence to the Birth of Abraham 1132 yearss whereas the Jewsh 
Account affigns for the former Period 1656 years, and for the latter 292 

ears, So that according to the Sevesty, from the Creation to the Birth 
of Abraham were 3394, but according to the Jews only 1948 years ; 
yet I fhall rather choofe to follow the Fewifo Account, and take Helvicus 
Abftraa for my little, fmall Chronological Table, 


JUDAICL | ASSYRII, | ARGIVI. | :GYPTI. | ATHENI- {| HISTO- 
ENSES. RICI. 
Diltvium, . 
Belus, 
Ninus, 
Semiramis, 
Ninus. 
Surdanapa- 
as. 
Abrabam 
natts 
Tnachus, — - 
| Abrahami | 
mors, 
Phoroneus, . 
| Regnante im 
| Aiea Ogy- 
ge, & intra 
‘annos Phore- 
| net, diluvinm 
Og 'ygtum, 
—— emery Saeeaees| eeeeeiene rms ee esl ade cE gypize- 
2210 vam ayna- 
ft 1A Pe The- 
mo/ts. 
2220 Fofeph in 7 
eEgypis, 
2235 | Argus. 
23.00. Promethei 
: fecislium. 


ee ee 
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Anni | JUDAICI. | ASSYRII. | ARGIVI. | EGYPTII.; ATHENI-; HISTO. 
Mundi. ENSES. RICI, 
2430 Athenien- 
finm dynafia 
prima ; Dencalions | 
Cecrops. diluvium, 
2480|Exitus ab 
eLsypto. 
a Danaus. 

2475 Serre (seas 

2490| Fofhua dux. Ganymedis 

2573 raptus, 

Sen ees ee : Se oe, | 

2660 Cadmus e : 

Phenicia in Hercules | 
Greciam Amphitryo- 3 
migravit. mis filivs. | 

2710 Argonan- | 
tarum exper | 
ditio, 

2759 Bellum Tre- | 

janum , & | 
Troje exci- | 
dium, | 

2850 Reditus He-| 
rachdarum. | 

2905 | David Rex Tonica mi- 

Mfraelis. ~ — ! | ov atio, 

3000 Flomeri atas, 

3060| Athalia & Lycurgus : 

foas. legsflator, 

3175 | Uxziah. Olympiades 
inceptt. 

3195 Koma con- 

| dita, 

3 325 Solon ch fe- 
ptem fapien- 
tes. 

3391 Pythagoras, 

: Cyrus. 
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Having premifed thus much touching the Chronological Account of 
fome Times and Things paft, without confining my felf tothe exaétnels 
of Years, and with omiffion of many things happening in thefle Pe-- 
riods; I fhall now proceed with the firft of my Inftances, namely, 
rouching the Hiftories of former Ages, and their Antiquity ; — 

the 
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the matter of their Hiftories , and what may be collected from them, to 
the enfuing Chapters. 

Thofe Nations whofe Hiftorians put fair for the greate(t Antiquity, are 
the Romans, Grecians, Perftans, Alfyrians or Babylonians, Egyptians, and the 

ews: Of all thefe there is fomething extant. 

As touching the Chinefes and their long derived Annals, there is 
much fpoken by report or relation, but nothing authentick thereof is 
extant tothe common view but fome ingenious yet uncertain Collections 
out of Afartinius by Mr. webb in his Eflay touching the Primitive Lan- 
guage; Vofies, and fome others: and therefore I fhall {pare any thing 
touching them. 

Firft touching the Rowaxzs, though there were many Monuments of 
Antiquity preferved in writing among them, as appears by their Laws 
of Twelve Tables, their Faffz Confilares, the Tran{cripts whereof are 
extant to zhis day; yet we cannot expect fo much Antiquity of Hifto- 
rians and Writers among thefe, as we may among other People of 
greater Antiquity; fince the firft Foundation of their City was fome 
time after the Olympiads began, viz. in the 7‘* Olympiad, and about the 
year of the World 3190. 

The Grecians, whole Monarchy preceded that of the Romans, have 
more ancient Hiftorians than the Rewazs: And not to reckon up their 
Philofophers and Poets, that applied not themfelves to Hiltory, I fhall 
only mention thefe that follow: Xevophon, that lived about the 97° or 98" 
Olympiad ; Thucydides and Herodotus , who lived about the 85" or 88 
Olympiad ; but he among them of greateft note and antiquity was Homer, 
who wrote the Hiftory of the Trojaz War; touching the time of his 
life and writing the Chronologifts agree not, fome making him 200 
years after the Deftruction of Troy, fome more, fome lels; but all placing 
him before the firft Ofmpzad, and after the Deftruction of Troy, thole 
two famous Epoche among the Greeks. 

This is the ancienteft Poetical Hiftorian that is extant among the 
Greeks, although it is not unlike that many were more ancient among 
them , as is mentioned by Tatianus in Enfeb. preparationis lib, 10. as Linus 
the Tutor of Hercules, Amphion , Orpheus, Mufeus, and fome others; yet 
we have little extant of them but Poetical Raptures and Fictions, and 
thofe alfo but in fragments and pieces traditionally preferved in fubfe- 
quent Authors. 

Among the Perfians, though their Monarchy were more ancient than 
that of Greece, yet we have lefs extant of Hiftorical Writings con- 
cerning them; the ancienteft that I have heard of is that of Xenophon, 
though a Grectan, and Ctefias, who is fuppofed to have lived contem- 
porary with Xemophon ; Megafthenes , a Perfian Hiftorian about the 120° 
Olympiad, out of whom <Abydesws that wrote touching the <jfyrzans and 
Babylonians extracted many things relating to the Perfiazs, as appears by 
his Fragments cited by Ewfeb. /b.9. Prepar. fect. 41. 

Touching the Chaldean or Babylonian Hiftorians, though that Monar- 
chy be extended to a vaft Period by fome of their ancient Hiftorians, yet 
the ancienteft credible Hiftorians that we have concerning them are, 
Berofs whe lived about the 130° Olympiad, and Abydenus before men- 


tioned: only it is reported by Sévmplicins out of Porphyry, that Califthenes 
one 
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one of Alexander's Captains brought to Ariffotle from Babylon a relation 
of their ancienteft Aftronomical Calculations, 1903 years before the 
Taking of Babylox by Alexander, which is fuppofed to be in the year of 
the World 3620 according to the Septwagint ; which gives a probable 
conjecture of the Inception of the Babylonian Monarchy to be about 200 
years before the Birth of Abraham. : | 

Touching the Phenicians, from whom it is fuppofed that not only 
Learning but Letters themfelves were brought into Greece by Cadmus 
the firft and ancienteft Hiftorian is fuppofed to be Saacuniathen, whois 
related by Philo Bibliws according to Eufeb, prepar. lib. 1. fect.9,. to have 
been before the Deftruction of Trey, and very near the time of Mofes, 
and to have written a Hiftory 4 prima Univer{i molitione , and that he 
fearched many Monuments of Antiquity: The Writings of Adercurivs 
Trifmegifius whom the Egyptians call Thoth, and the arcana Ammoneoram 
volumina, purged the Hiftory of former times from Fables, and gavea 
full account of former Ages, whole Writings Phzlo Bibliws tranflated 
into Greek, and digefted into nine Volumes, he gathered much from 
Hierombal the Prieft of Fao, whom Bochart upon very probable reafons 
{uppofeth to be Gedeor called Ferubbaal; and having fet up an Ephod in 
his City, might be fuppofed a Prieft, and from the intercourfe between 
them the Idol Baal-bertth was brought from Berith the City of Sascunia- 
thon , into ‘fudca, | 

Touching the Egyptians, they pretended to the greateft antiquity both 
of Government and Learnings the latter they principally derived from 
Hermes, ftiled by fome Mercurius Trifmegiftus, and by the Egyptians Thoth s 
the Phenicians made claim to this man as theirs, attributed to him the 
Invention of Letters, of Navigation, of the Virtues of Herbs, Exfed. 
£16. 1. Praparat, fect, 10. de Phantcum Theologia; he is f{uppofed more an- 
cient than Wofes, but we have nothing authentick exifting which he 
wrote: The ancienteft Hiftorian of the Affairs of Egypt was Manethes 
the Egyptian Prieft, who lived about, or as fome think, before the time 
of Alexander, he carries up the Res -£gyptiacas toan exceffive Antiquity, 
and yet with great particularity and pretended certainty: fome account 
him fabulous, becaufe he carries up the Egyptzan Dynafties before the 
Flood , yea and long before the Creation; others aflert the probability of 
the Egyptzan Dynafties to over-reach the univerfal Flood, but falve that 
prodigious excefs of their numerous Years by reducing them to Moaths, 
or -4eni Lunares, which were anciently fo accounted among the &gy- 

Laws, 
/ The Egyptians have had other Writers of their Hiftories, but of a 
later date, as Prolemens Mendefius, mentioned fometimes by Eafebius ; and. 
thofe .drabick Hiltorians mentioned by Kercher in that Book that delivers 
the Hiftory of the fuceeffion of their Dynafties. 

Laftly, I come to the Fewsb Hiftory begun by Mofes, and continued 
down in a clear fucceflion and ferses of times till their return from the 
Babyloni{o Captivity and this Hiftory hath a juft prelation above all the 
Writings of other Hiftorians in thefe enfuing refpects. 

1. It hath the greateft and moft particular certainty, and far beyond. 
any of the Hiftorians before mentioned ; it contains the certain Periods 
of Times, Names, Men, Places, Actions, and all Circumftances requirable 

in 
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in a Hiftory to inform, it is not involved in Myftical expreffions or 
Mythologies, but is plain, familiar, and intelligible. 

2. Ic hath the greateft evidence of Truth that can be expected by a 
reafonable man, namely, Evidence from it felf, the particularity and 
circumftances of the things it relates; Evidence from the ancienteft 
Heathen Authors, efpecially Sancuniathon, Berofus, and Abydenus before 
-mentioned; Evidence from the feveral parts thereof, the Book of one 
Age bearing witnefs to another; as the Books of Fobaa to thofe of Azofes, 
the Books of Kizgs to thole of Adofes and Fofbwa, though written in feveral 
Ages, Evidentia rei, or facti, there cannot be greater Evidence than the 
Regiment of a People for fo many Ages according to the Laws given - 
and recorded by their firft Hiftorian Adofes, and the enjoyment of their 
Poffeffions according to the diftribution of their next Hiftorian Fe- 

“a, 
3. It is no broken Piece, or Hiftorical Fragment, but it is carried 
down from the beginning of Time to all the enfuing Ages of the Fewb 
State, without any cba/msa or interval. 

4. Ie hath the evidence of the higheft credibility that any thing of 
that nature iscapableof, That the Books of Adofes elpecially, which are 
the C ipst Hiflorie Fadaice, were written by that Man C¥ojes, and that he 
lived in that Age wherein he is fuppofed to write: 1. The conftane 
uninterrupted Tradition of that Kingdom and Nation from it firft coa- 
lition, evento this day. 2. The atteftation of all the fucceding Writers 
of that Hiftorical Scrtes of the Jewifh Affairs. 3. The inviolable Ob- 
fervation of thofe Laws given by “ofes and recorded in that Hiftory, 
as of the Laws given by him. 4. The Suffrage of all Heathen Authors 
both modern and ancient , that have occafion to mention the concerns 
of that People. 

5. It is a Hiftory that contains matters of far greater moment and 
antiquity than any other Writers but fuch as in probability made their 
Colleétions out ef it, namely, of the Tranfadctions from the firft Creation 
of the World until the Univerfal Flood, and from thence to the time of 
him that firft wrote it, namely ofes. 

6. It is a Hiftory that was really written by Aéofes, who-was far more 
ancient than all the Heathen Writers above mentioned ( excepting 
only Trifmegifius, of whole Writings we have nothing extant) and 
more ancient than moft of thofe Things or Notes recorded by chofe moft 
ancient Heathen Writers which for the moft part filled their Books; 
He wrote 540 years before Homer; 200 years before Sascunzathon , ac- 
cording to Bechart’s account; 300 years before the Expedition of the 
Argonauts ; 350 years before the Trojazs War, and a confiderable time 
before the Apetheofes or Inaugurations of many of the Heathenith Deities. 
So that as the Matter of his Hiftory, fo the Time of his writing is far 
More ancient than the writing of the moft ancient Heathen Hiftorians 
that are at all extent. Much of this I fhall have occafion to retume and 
enlarge in the enfuing Chapters, yet this was neceflaryinthisplace. __ 

The Inference that is made from hence is, That probably if the World 
of Mankind had been’ Eternal, or if it had any fuch vaft diftance from 
its Beginning as fome {uppofe , we'fhould have had Hiftorical Monuments 


and Writings long before the Age of Adofes. 
T But 
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But for all this, I muft needs fay, this Confideration fingly (I fay 
fingly) taken and weighed, maketh not much againift an eternal or at lealt a 
vale Epocha of the firft Origination of Man than is ordinarily {uppoled , 
I fhall therefore fet down thofe allays that make againft the ftreagth of 
the confequence drawn from this Topick. | 

1. It is evident that the ufe of Letters and Writing were far more 
ancient than the time of Afofes; the Egyptians and Phesicians carry up the, 
original of the invention thereof to Mercarius Trifmegifius, which is 
fuppofed long before Afofes: And although Cadmws is {uppofed to have. 
brought the ufe of Letters out of Phexnicia into Greece fome time,after the 
Age of Adofes, according to Polydore Virgil, lib, 1. cap. 6. out of Pliny, Hero- 
dotus and others;- yet ic appears by what is before mentioned, that there 
were in Phenicia very ancient written Volumes called Volumina —-trsmo- 
neorum long before the time of Sancuniathon, And if we believe the 
Tradition of Fofephws, the Pillars of Seth were extant in his time; and 
according to Tertudian {ome Fragments of the Writings of Exech were 
traditionally extantin his time: But howfoever Azofes (if he be the Au- 
thor of the Hiftory of Job, whom fome think to be contemporary at leaft 
with Faceb ) mentions Books and Writings to have been common things 
in the time of Fob, Fob 29,23. Fofephus lib. i. cap. 3. Tertull, de Habttu 
Mulierum. : | 

2.-Surely if Writing were fo ancient , it is probable that many Hi- 
{tories might be before the time of Afo/es which were loft in fucceffion 
of time, as it mult be agreed that moft of thofe ancient Monuments that 
if the granted Period of the World were extant before Mofes time are 
fince loft, and many millions of Books that have been. written fince 
CMofes time have by the injury of Time and Men been loft ,;- much more 
thofe Books which were written antecedent to Adofes time: And the 
truth is, the prefervation of the Books of Adofes entire unto this day, when 
fo many of a far later date are loft, is to be attributed to the f{pecial 
Providence of Almighty God. 

2. Agiin, they that affign the fhorteft time between the Origination 
of Mankind and the Writings of Afofes, allow it to be fomewhat above 
2460 years :’ So that although 4#fes were admitted the firft Hiftorian 
that ever wrote, it would very near as ftrongly conclude againft the an- 
tiquity of 2460 years before his writing as againft an eternal exiftence 
of Minkind: if it fhould be an Argument againft the latter, it would be 
fuch alfo againft the former. | 

3. Confidering the many mutations and cafualties of Wars, Trant- 
migrations, efpecially that of the General Flood, there might probabl 
be an obliteration of all thofe Monuments of Antiquity that immente 
Ages precedent at fome time have yielded. Cecrops was contemporary 
with Mofes, and Belws and Ninus were before him; yet we have no 
Monuments extant of the -4ffyrzans fo ancient as Be/as, or of the Cathe- 
wsians {o ancient as Cecrops, but (uch asare Traditions, and written long 
after their times. ‘So that- although I have meationed this concerning the 
known Periods of Hiftorical Writers, yet.I think we are to be careful not 
to lay too great a ftrefs fingly on it, and it is the leaft of all that follow in 
weight orevidence: And yet this was fit.to be mentioned, becaufe it is ne- 


ceflary for the more clear difcovery and application of that which ye 
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CAP. 1k 


The fecond Evidences of Fatt, namely , the apparent Evidences of the 
firft Foundation of the greatest and ancient Kingdoms and Em- 


pies. 


I Come to my Second Evidence of Fact, which is the fubje& Matter 
fof Hiftories, and principally concerning the Evidence arifing from 
them of the firft Original of the moft confiderable Monarchies in the 
World, 

Touching the great Monarchies of the World, their Original is fo 
well known, and delivered down to us from Authors of unqueftionable 
truth, that there need little be faid touching them; for they have their 
confefled Epeche within certain and known Periods. As the beginning 
of the Romaz Monarchy under Romulus, which gives the Epocha Urbis condite 
in the 7° Olympiad ; the beginning of the Grecia Monarchy, which hath 
its Epocha in lexander about the 111° Olympiad; the beginning of the 
Perfian Monarchy, which had its Epocha in Cyrus about the 55** Olympiad, 
though the fame were not eftablifhed in the beginning of Cyrus, but 
completed in Cambyfes his Son about the 624 Olympiad. And the like might 
be obferved concerning feveral fmaller Kingdoms, whofe originals are 
delivered over to us in Hifltories. 

And although it is true that thefe Beginnings of thefe feveral Monar- 
chies and Kingdoms do not fo begin as if thofe Men that founded thefe 
Monarchies were the natural Fathers of all thofe Perfons that did coale(cere 
in Regnam vel Monarchiam ; or as if thofe Monarchies were derived from 
the Heads or Roots that gave them this denomination, as all Men are 
derived from the common Parent of Mankind, or as poffibly fome other 
of the ancient Monarchies , which we {hall have occafion hereafter to 
mention, werederived: For many times the beginning of Monarchies 
and Kingdoms was by the coalition of many Perfons , it may be of feveral 
Nations, intoan Army, as they did under Cyrus, or intoa City, as they 
did under Romulus, or by tran{migration of Perfons from one Countrey 
to another, as the J/raedstes did. | | 

And therefore we are not to take it that thefe Originations of Monar- 
chies were the Origination of all the People chat were joyned in it; for 
they had their exiftence oftentimes before, and took their denomination 
from the Dax Exercit#s or the Rector Civitatis , under which they were as: 
it were lifted in their Civil or Military coalition. ss 

And therefore the Argument is not thus necefflarily that the Roman 
~ Monarchy or the Grecéaz Monarchy had not its beginning before {uch a 
time, therefore thofe Men that were the conftituent parts thereof had no 
exiftence before that time; but that the Civil Society under the Prince; 
Rector or form of Government then. began to be formally fuch in fuch 
a {pecial Conftitution. | 

But thofe Monarchies that pretend to the greateft Antiquity are prin- 
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1. The  d[yrian or Babylonian Monarchy. 
2. The Egyptians , and their Dynafties. 

3. The Grecians, ; 
4. The Chinefes. 


Thefe 1 thall examia in order, 


1. Touching the Alfyrian or Babylonian Monarchy, we do with the beft 
authority both of Sacred and Prophane Writers fuppofe , 

1. That it had its beginning fince the Univerlal Deluge from Ham 
the youngeft Son of Noah, 7 

2. That the Reafons and Authorities againft that Suppofition are not 
of weight enough to evince the contrary. | 

Before I come to my Reafons for this Affertion fomething I fhall pre- 
mife touching the Aes Empire, and how it ftood in relation to that 
of the Babylonian, 

It feems that Babylon was at firft the Seat of the Alfyrian Empire, the 
building whereof (ome attribute to Be/us , fome to Ninws his Son, fome 
to Semiramu his Wife, and fome to others: but afterwards the Caput 
Jmperti of the dffyrians was Ninive , built upon the River T. iorés, 

It alfo feems, that in procefs of time the Affyrians either new built or 
repaired Babylon that had lain long negle@ted; and the fame was peopled 
with thofe People on the South of Affyria called Caldeans : That which 
gives me light of it, and indeed of the whole Hiftory of the Babylonian 
Monarchy is J/aiah 2 3.13. Behold the land of the Caldeans , this people was 
not till the Alfyrian founded it for them that dwell in the wildernef: They fer 
wp the towers thereof, they raifed up the palaces thereof. It feems therefore 
that Babylon formerly negleGed, by this favour of the King of Cdfpria 
profpered into a petty Kingdom, and growing powerful did fet up for 
themfelves in the time of 4haz the King of Judah who was contemporary 
with Tigtah Pilefer, 2 Kings16.10. And poffibly the firft divided King 
of Babylon was that Nabonaffar that gave the original of the eira Nabs- 
waffares that began about the beginning of King bez, in the beginning 
of the 8% O4mpiad, about four years after the Building of Rome, 

It feems that either the fame Tiglah Pilefer, or his next Succeflor Salma. 
wafjar King of Affpria that carried away the People of z/rae/ in the ninth 
year of Hofeah, about four years after the death of Ahaz, 2 Kings 17.6. 
did afterwards re-take Babyloz; for certainly he was poffeffed of it at or 
fhortly after the deportation of Z/rael; for he brought Men from Babylon, 
from Cutha, from dva, Hamath and Sepharvaim, to put into Samaria, 
2 Kivgs 17.24. 

It feems that moft of thefe places from whence People were tranf- 
planted to Samaria,were places conquered by the Al]yriax Monarch,whodid 
as Victors ufe prudently todo, tran{plant the conquered into other places s 
and the fame feems evident for fome of thefe places at leaft, and as pro- 

-bably for Babyloz allo, 2 Kings 18.24. ifaiah 10, 10. particularly for 
Hamath , Sepharoaim and Avah: And accordingly he tran{planted the - 
conquered People intq Gozan and other places, 2 Kings 18.11. which 
were won by Salmawaffar from the Afedes by Conqueft. 2 Kiags 19.12. 

Senacherib {acceeded tet Ja » and came up againft Hezekiah inthe 
fourteenth year of his Reign, where he received that great blow of 185000 

Men, 
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Men, which fent him back to Nineveh where he was flain,; and Ezar- 
haddon his Son reigned in his ftead. 2 Kings 20.35,36,37%- 

This gave opportunity to the new ufurped Kingdom of Babylon again 
to break the Yoak of U4ffyriaw Monarchy ; for it evidently appears that 
Berodach-Baladan the Son of Baladan was King of Babylon, and-fent to 
complement Hezekiah when there was another King of <Affyria, 2 Kiags 
20.12. Hezekiah having reigned 29 years dyed, and Mawaffeh his Son 
{ucceeded him. 

Manaffeh reigned 55 years, and towards the latter end of his Reign 
he was carried Captive to Babylon by the —s of Affyria, 2 Chron. 33.11. 
whether the King of Affyria had regained Babylon , or whether the King 
of Babylox had overcome the -4ffyrian, and fo held the ftile of that Mo- 
narch, appears not, though the latter feems probable by comparing the 
reprehenfion of J/atah, 2 Kings 20.17. : 

Ammon facceeded , and reigned 2 years. 

Foftah fuceeeded, and reigned 31 years, 

Fehoahaz 3 months. 

Fehotachim 11 years. 

Fehotachin 3 months. | 

Zedekiah 11 years; the laft year of whofe Reign was contemporary 
with the rg‘ year of Nebuchadnezzar. -_ 

Now putting all the years together from the firft of Ahaz to the laft 
of Zedekzah are about 155 years and 6 months; out of which fubducting 
19 years for the Reign of Nebachadnezzar, there remains from the firlt 
of Ahaz to the firft of Nebuchadnezzar 136 years, which comes very near 
to the e£ra Nabonaffaris ; for according to the common Calculation the 
firft of Nebuchadnezzar hapned in the 138+ year of Nabonaffar, which 
began about two years before the firft year of ~4az; or in the fecond 
year of the 8th Olympiad. 7 

And that in all probability, Ba/adaz who was the Father of Wersdach- 
Baladan that fent to vilit Hezekiah, might be that Waboraffar whole -£ra 
is fo much celebrated. , 

After the beginning of the Reign of Nebuchadnezzar the entire Affyrian 
Monarchy was tranflated to Bsbylon, and Nebuchadnezzar the King thereof. 
Herodotus in his Firft Book tells us that Cyaxares the Grand-child of Déoces 
firft accempted the taking of Niziveh, but was repulfed by the aid of the 
Scythians ; and that afterwards he took it, and became Matter of all -4/- 
(yria , Excepta Babylonica quadam portione. | 

But according to the Hiftories of Todt and Fudith , Niniveh was taken 
by d[fuerus and Nebuchadnezzar, anc afterwards entirely poffefled by We- 
buchadnezzar, Tobit1o.17. Judith 11. But this is ob{cure, becaufe it 
hath been conceived that Nebachadwezzar was a common Name ufed 
amongtft the Babyloxian Kings, as Pharaoh among the Egyptians; only it 
may not be impoffible that Nebachadwezzar who was certainly contem- 
porary with Cyaxares the A¢ede, might be an affiftant in the Deftruction 
Of Niniveh with Cyasxares, called it may be by Tobst, Affaerss ; but how he 
came to be fole Poffeflor after in the time of Jud:th, is hard to un- 
riddle. | 
This Nebuchadnezzar made Babylon the Seat of his Empire, and fo 


far enlarged it that it feemed as new built, as his own arrogant and. 
vain- 
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vainglorious expreffion witnefleth 5 ss wot this great Babel that I have 
built? Dan. 4.30. , | 

Upon all this that hath been faid, it feems plain: | 

1. That Babylon or Babel was the firft or ancient Seat of the -4ffyrian 
Empire.. | 7 : 

2 That the fame was firft built by Belus, or Niwus, or Semiramis, asthe 
Heathen“Writers tell us, or by Nimrod, as the Holy Hiftory tells us, who 
poffibly might be the fame with Belus, 

3.: That afterward the Seat of the 4//yria#e Empire was tranflated to 
Nineveh the great City of that Empire. 

4. That afterward Babylon was again either repaired or enlarged by 
the C4yrian Empire, and was the Metropolis of that part of “4ffyria 
called Caldea, the Inhabitants whereof were greatly addicted to the Ce- 
leftial Obfervation, and became fo famous for it, that a Caldean and an 
Altrologer were terms equivalent in common appellation. 

5» That afterward the Babylonians or Caldeans obtained or ulurped a 
divided Kingdom from the -4{/yriaz Empire. 

6. That the firft King of that divided Kingdom was called Nabowaffar, 
which give the original to thee£ra Nabonaffaris, beginning about the 8ts 
Olympiad, 

7. That about 140 years after the beginning of that Kingdom it grew 
fo potent, that it acquired the whole A[fyrzan Monarchy, amd became the 
Seat thereof under Nebuchadnezzar, 

8. That Nebuchadnezzar again enlarged the City of Babylon with 
Buildings and Walls of incredible ftrength and glory. | | 
This being premifed , I now come to thofe Reafons that fatisfie me 
that the U4[]yrian or Babylonian Monarchy was not of that great Anti- 
quity that the Babylonians and the favourers of their Tradition pretended, 

but hadits known Original or Epocha from whence it began. 

1. The Authority of the Heathen Authors allow not above 1400 years 
at moit for the continuance of the C4{[yrian Monarchy, and lodge the 
Original of it in Beéws the Father of Nias, the beginning of whole Reign 
is by computation to be caft in the 1534 year after the Flood, according 
to the Fewifb Account. Vide probationes inde Petavit dottrina temp. 1. 9. per 
totum, The Account, according to Diodorus Siculys, runsthus; The 4f- 
fyrian Monarchy beginning with Nizus lafted 1360 years unto the fall of 
Sardanapalus by Arbacesthe Mede, after which that Monarchy fell in with 
the Afede: it continued there until Ps? became the Head of the Affyrian 
Monarchy, and after him Tig/ah Pilefer, and then Salmanaffar, and after- 
wards Sewacherib: The Proof they add to this Supputation is this; That 
from the Fall of Savdanapalss to the Taking of Babylon by Alexander are 
accounted 543 years, which added to the former number gives 1903 
years, the Epecha of the Caldean Aftrological Calculation brought by 
Caltfthenes to Ariftotle at the Taking of Babylon by Alexander ; which cafts 
the Beginning of the 4ffyriaw Monarchy under Be/us, or at leaft under 
Ninus his Son, tobe about the year of the World 1717, about 60 years 
after the Flood , according to the Jewi/b Account; though others, fol- 
lowing alfo the Fewi{b Account, caft the fame to be about 104 years after 
the Flood.. 

But Africanus, and others that follow the Account of the 70 —, 
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tellfus of leven Kings of the Caldeans, and fix Kings of the Arabians that 
were antecedent to Be/ws in that Empire, that fucceflively teigned in 
Babylon ago years ; that Be/ws obtained by Conqueft the Kingdom, and 
reigned 55 years, and by this Account the Beginning of the C4fyrian 
Kingdom under Néaus was 631 years after the Flood , and one Age after 
the Confufion of Languages in the time of Phaleg: But which way 
foever we take, yet we find a Beginning of the Affyrzaz Empire, though 
they that fuppofe it 440 years before Be/ws , thruft the Deluge and the 
Creation fircher back chan the Few Account. | a 
2. The Authority of the Holy Scripture by the Pen of Adofes gives us 
the Original of the Babylonian or Affyrian Monarchy in Nimrod, which . 
poffibly may be the Name in Hedvew of Belus the firlt Founder of it. And 
here I do not take advantage of the Divine Authority of the Sacred 
Scripture, but muke ule of it only as a Hiftory, and fingly upon that 
account hath greater evidence of its truth than aay Heathen Hiftorian 
whatioever. 1. The Writer thereof was moft certainly nearer the times 
of the firft Foundation of that Monarchy by above 800 years than any 
other Hifltorian that gives us the account of the Alfyrian and Babylonian 
Munarchy; which isa great advantage in point of evidence touching 
the truth of any Hiltorical Relation. Again, 2. He was not very far di- 
ftant irom .he Place or Seat of that Monarchy, the Wildernels and Paleftine 
being not fir diltant from Affyria. 3. He was defcended from him that was 
the native of that Country, namely Abraham, who was born and lived 
many years in the Ca/dez# Country, and doubtlefs did bring along with 
him and tran{mit to his Pofterity a fair Tradition of that Empire, being 
contemporary with Peleg, in whole time the famous diflipation of Man- 
kind and diftin@ion of Languages hapned. 4. He was educated in 
E>ypt, the people whereof were greatly learned, elpecially in Chrono- 
logical Computations. 5. The coherence and fynchronilm of all the 
parts of the Afofateal Chronology, elpecially after the Flood , bears a. moft 
fingular teltimony to the truth of his Hiftory and Cemputration: for 
although he draws not down the lineal Delcendents of Ham and Faphet 
down to his time, but only mentions their Children and Grand-children 
for two or three Generations at moft, yet he draws down the lineal 
Pedigree froma Sem in the Sacred Line down to his very Age, together 
with their Births and Ages, which area great evidence of the probability 
of the reftof his Account. So that if we take the Hiltory of azofes upon 
a bare Moral account, abftracted from the Authority of Divine. Reve- 
lation, he hath greater evidence of the truth of what he relates than 
any Hiftorian whatfoever that takes upon him the narrative of the Anti- 
quity of Kingdoms or Empires, the ancienteft of which Hiftorians were 
above rooo years later than Adofes, But this I fhall have occafion farcher. 
to improve hereafter. , (a Sf 
The Objections againft this late Original of the Affyriav or Babylonian 
Monarchy (for it had its {ucceffive tranflatioa into thefe denominations ) 
are principally thele : | : | at 2s 
1. That it appears by the Account of ancient Hiftorians, ‘that rhe 
Caldeans (in whom the C4Joriaz Monarchy began and ended) at the 
Taking of Babylon by Alexander had prelerved Attronomical Calculations 
for about 400000 years; thus Diodoras Siculus, lib, 3.cap.3, Quadringentas 
F778 
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tria annoruns millia ufque ad afcenfum CAlexandrt numeraxt; and Taky in 
his {econd Book de Divivatione mentions the number to be greater, Qua- 
dringenta co feptwaginta millia annornm , in periclitanais expertendi [que Puerts 
guicungue efjent nati, Babylonios pofuiffe. 

2. That it feems impoffible , that if their Monarchy began but in Ni- 
rod, or fo fhort a time after the Univerfal Deluge, that in the time of 
Ninns, by fome fuppofed the firft, by fome the fecond King of the .4/- 
fyrtans ox Babylonians, the Empire could have grown fo populous as to 
build that vaft City of Babylox, and that of Niweveh, whole ftate and 
magnificence and amplitude were of incredible greatnefs,; or that his 
Widow Semiramis could at once bring into the field again{t Zoroaffres an 
Army of 1700000 Foot-men, 500000 Horle-men, 1oocoo Chariots, 
2000 Ships, as Dicdorus Siculus out of Ctefias, l. 3.cap.5. And therefore 
as well Mankind as the Empire of .4{/yria muft have had a longer conti- 
nuance to have fet out fuchan Army, than the fucceffion of an Empire 
for two or three Governours at moft, or the fucceffions or propagations 
of Mankind within fo fhort atime as this is fuppofed to fucceed the Uni- 
verlal Deluge, could afford. To the firft I anfwer: 

1. That fome will have thefe Years to be but Months, which they 
fuppofe to be accounted Years by the ancient Babylonians and Egyptians : 
But as we have no certain evidence that they ufed to account a Month 
a Year, but if we had, yet that reduction will not ferve; for that num- 
ber of Lunar Months reduced to Solar Years will arife to above 40000 
Years, which will over-reach the Creation of Mankind. 

2. Therefore we may withthe fame Tw4y and Diodorus Siculus pronounce 
it to be an incredible and fabulous Account warranted by no credible 
evidence, but meerly their own fancy or impofture; that becaufe they 
held the World eternal , would gratifie their people with a fucceffion of 
an incredible Antiquity. And it appears to be fabulous, 1. For that in 
all this time they would probably have gotten the perfect Theory of the 
Planetary Motions and Pofitions, which it is plain they did not, if we 
believe the fame Author; for they were at a lofs touching the true dif- 
coveries and perieds of the Eclipfes, efpecially of the Sez. 2. For that 
Califthenes, who was pt curious in fearching the famous Periods of the 
Babylonian or Caldean Geleftial Obfervations , at the very time when they 
pretended fo great an Antiquity, namely, at the Taking of Babylox by 
Alexander, upon a ftrict enquiry found their Aftronomical Obfervations 
not to be above 1963 years old, which he accordingly reported to dri/fotle, 
that employed him {pecially in that Enquiry, as Sémplzczus reports in his 
Commentaries upon the Book of —4riflotle de Clo, The prodigious 
Accounts therefore of the Ca/deans of the Times paft deferve as little cre- 
dit as their Predictions of things to come, who, as the fame Tw/y there 
oblerves, flattered both Cefar and Pompey with long Lives and happy and 
peaceable Death; both which fell out in the fuccefs, to both extremely 
contrary. 

2. Icome tothe fecond Obje@ion, namely, That it feems altogether im- 
poffible that the General Flood fhould put a period to all former Govern- 
ments, and indeed to the whole Race of Mankind except eight perfons, and 
yet that from thele in fo fhort atime fuch vaft and a seh Monarchies, 
efpecially as that of the Babylonian or Syrian fhould arile.To which I anfwer: 

1. That 
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1, That if we fhould admit the Computation of the Sevexsty, now 
much magnified by Vofses and others, it would ealily deliver us from that 
difficulty ; for whereas the Hebrew Computation gives the Univerial 
Flood to be but 1656 years after the Creation of Mankind, the Septuagint 
gives it to be 2262 years: and whereas the Heérew Account gives us about 
300 years from the Flood to the Birth of 4éraham, and confequently about 
104, and according to fome only 58 years from the Flood to the begin- 
ning of Ninwus the Son of Belus, the Septuagint gives us from the Flood 
to the Birth of Abraham 1132 years; and confequently the beginning of 
Ninus though admitted to have been about 250 years before the Birth of 
Abraham, would yet have hapned near 800 years after the Flood , which 
would not only give a competent time for Mankind to grow tothat great 
multitude that 1s fuppofed, but would fatishe thofe preceding thirteen 
Kings in Babylon that are {uppofed to have worn out 440 years before the 
the beginning of Belws the Father of Nexus. 

2. But the Objection needs not that help, neither doth enforce us to 
' defert the Hebrew Account to fatisfie that or the like Objections. For 
confidering the long Life of the Ancients that lived within 300 years 
after the Flood, and confequently their coexiftence with thofe that de- 
{cended from them; we may without the help of a miraculous fertility 
find that in 104 years Mankind defcended from Noah and his three Sons 
and their Wives, might arife ro a {tupendious multitude by that Arithme- 
tical Progreffion that would be found in their Generations. I fhall not 
need to fet down the procefs of the Computation or the product, it is 
excellently done to my hand by Temporarius in his fecond Book Chronolo- 
gicarum demonftrationum, and out of him by Petavius his Doctrina temspo- 
rum, lib, 10. and out of both by Kircherws in the firft Book of his firft 
Tome of his Ocd:pus —4.gyptiacus , where he undertakes, that in the pro- 
gre(s of 200 years after the Flood the multitude of the coexifting People 
might be fo great, that if they were caft into a fquare Battalia, allowing 
to every perion but one {quare foot of ground, the fide of that Square 
would be 372 Aftronomical miles, or 25 Heavenly degrees. And thus 
far touching the Original of the A[fyrian , Caldean, or Babylonian Monar- 
chy. 

2. Touching the Egyptians , they maintained the Origination of Man- 
kind, and that the fame was not Eternal , as it feems by Déodores Siculus 
in his fecond Books for they fuppofed , in re(pect of the fruitfulnels of 
their foil and the convenience of their fituation, that the firft Original 
of Mankind was among them, and that the Egyptzans were the an- 
cienteft People in the World. 

But though they admitted the Origination of Man, yet they pretended 
to a very great np ee of their Nation and Government ; and becaule 
they would exceed all others, they fuppofe their firft Governours were 
Gods: Déodorus tells us, that in the 180° Olympiad they pretended 
a fucceflion of Government of 33000 years, whereof the firft 18000 
years they were governed by Gods and Heroes , and the laft 15000 years 
by Men. : 

' eink, that wrote the Hiftory of the Egyptians about the beginning 
of the Grectaw Monarchy under Alexander, with very great pretence hath 
carried up their Government to an incredible diftance before the ee 
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a 
of Mankind; for he digefted the fucceflive Governments of the Egyptians 
into 32 Dynafties, and to each Dynafty a great number of Governours 
and Years, whereof 15 exceeded the time ot the Flood, and therefore are 

omitted by -4fricanus and others that yet are fond of the credit of -a- 
netho: the other 17 Dynafties are fuppofed to be extended unto the begin- 
ning of the Greciaz Empire for about 1694 years after the Flood: : 

But 1. This Account, even of Diodorws Siculws , is very uncertain ; for 
it appears by Cenforinus , de die Natali, cap. 19, that the ancient Egyptian 
ycar was bémefiris, and after that trimeffris, and after that, in latter 
time , of 13 months and 5 days: And fome tell us, that yet their moft 
ancient year was but one month, namely, one revolution of the Moon 
through the Zodzack ; whichif it fhould be admitted, may fhorten their 
Account of 33000 years to 3600 years or thereabout. But yet this An- 
{wer ferves not, for in all probability their years continued to be 365 
days ever fince the time of the Fewi/b Exody at leaft, which will carry up 
the Account far beyond the Creation of Man, though their former years 
fhould be fuppofed menftru: or bimeftres, : 

Therefore it feems either a plain Impofture of Atazetho, out of an 
emulation of the pretended Antiquity of the Babylonian Monarchy, or at 
leaft a very plain miftake, by reckoning all thefe 32 Dynafties or Prin- 
cipatus fucceffive, when it feems they were all contemporary , and that 
after diene, which is fuppoled the firft Head of thefe Dynafties, the Re- 
giment of Egypt was divided into feveral Principalities , and each had his 
Dynafty, but the particular Regiment of each feveral Principality, Avene 
being the Head to them all; which is fo well evinced by Vofius in his 
little Tract de eAitate Mundi, out of Eratofthenes contemporary with Aa- 
netho, Herodotus and others, that nothing can be added to ir, or reafonably 
objected againft it; though Kércherus in the firft Book of his Egyptian 
Antiquities endeavours to carry on the 17 laft Dynafties in continued 
fucceffion from Cham to the diffolution of the Egyptian Monarchy by 
Alexander ; and {uppofeth the firft15 Dynafties to have incurred before 
the Flood, and the traditional memory thereof derived down by Cham 
to his Pofterity. But of this alfo more hereafter. 

Touching the Grecéans, it is true, the Grecian Monarchy had its 
known Epocha in Alexander about the 114° Olympiad: but they were a 
People long before, though divided into fmaller Kingdoms or States; 
but the Memorials of the Babylonians and Egyptians were far more ancient 
than thofe of Greece, which derived much of its Learning from the 
Ecyptians, Cenforinus in his golden Book de die Natali gives us out of 
Varro a threefold Period of the Greciaw Hiftories or Monuments or Times, 
Cap. 21. namely , 1. “Ad\wAov or iacognitum, from the firft Origination of 
Mankind (if it had an Original ) ad cataclyfinum priorem, or the Ogygian 
Flood: 2. mudms or fabulofum, from the Ovygian Flood to the firft Olym- 
piad: 3. Hifforicum, from the firlt Olympiad until his time. For the firft 
of thefe times , Sive femper fuit, five habuit initium , certé quot annorum fit 
von poteft comprehendi: for the fecond , Nom plane quidem feitur, fed creditur 
effe aunos circiter mille & fexcentos, though he reduceth it by his account 
to a fhorter time; namely, goo years from the Ogyesan Flood to Lvachus, 
and from him to the firft Ofmpiad according to fome 400, according to 
others 395, 407, or 417: I fhall not trouble my felf with the curious 

enquiry 
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enquiry into the number, or the different Account of Chronologers touch: 
ing it: But within the compals of this tempus avd , or Periodus fabulofa, 
hapned many of thofe Relations of the Greeks; namely, the Age of 
Prometheus, the Flood of Descalion, thortly after the beginning of the 
Dynalty of the Athenians , in the time of Cretopus King of the U4 rgives ; 
Incendinm Ida, Cadmus and Enropa, Ganymedis raptus, Phactontis incendium, 
Hercules \Amphitryonis filius, Expeditio Argonautarum , Belim Trojanum 
c Reditus Heraclidarum , lonica migratio, and many other fine Stories that 
have furnifhed fome of the Poetical Hiftorians of after Ages. 

But however Cexforinus makes his Computation , Jeachus, who was 
the firft King of the Argives, though he were about 375 years after 
the beginning of the Affyrtanz Monarchy, and contemporary with J/aac ; 
yet he began his Reign about 100 years before the Ogygianx Flood, which 
hapned in the latter end of Phoronews the Son of Jaachus and fecond King of 
the Argives. So that Jsachws was about 100 years before the Ogygiax Flood, 
and about 1070 or 1080 years before the firlt Olympiad upon this account. 

This then being , as it feems, the {tate of thefe Periods , there feem two 
Nations of the Grecians that pretend to greateft Antiquity, namely, the 
Argivi and the Attice, | , 

The former had their beginning with Jzachss, whether before or after 
the Ogygiaz Flood it will not be much of moment, but at leaft within 
1070 years before the firft O/yapiad, which is the higheft time that the 
Grecians pretend unto. - | 

Touching the Atticé , the Grecian Memorials give us no higher Account 
than of Ogyges, in whole time it is fuppofed the Ozygéan Flood hapned 
in that part of Greece called Attica, and takes its name from bim, namely, 
Diluvium Ogygtuns. | | : 

Out of this Kingdom arofe the Dynatfty of the Athenians, about 200 
years after the Ogygian Flood, wherein Cecrops was the firft Governour 
contemporary with Adofes; he firlt fet up the Worthip of Fapiter, as fome 
report. And fo we have the Original of the Government of the Argives 
in Jnachus, of the Athenians in Cecrops. | = 

It is true, the Egyptian Prieft under the name of Timens in Plato'tells 
us a large Story of the Ifland of As/antis far bigger than 4fa, and that. 
although now that goodly land be loft and {wallowed up in the Sea, 

et the Athenians were a kind of Colony tran{planted from that Ifland 
into Greece about 7000 years before So/on’s time. But this is one of thofe 
Poetical Fictions wherewith P/ate plays, mingling more ferious things. 
with it in the following part of his Difcourfe; and the Story hath no 
footfteps of any evidence for it, unlefs we fhall fuppofe that: A¢lantis 
to be an Ifland that was before the Univerfal Deluge , and deftroyed by it. , 
4. Concerning the Seres or Chinefes, a People whofe Cuftoms and. 
Hiftories were ftrangers to Esrope till of late times, wherein fome Tra-. 
vellers have lately given usfome account of thofe great Periods both of 
their Hiftories and Government: Vofsus in that little Book de e£tate 
| Mundi, tells us by relation from others, That by their Hiftories and Mo-. 
numents their Empire hath lafted 4505 years in the year of Chrift 1658, 
which reacheth fome Ages beyond the Flood according to the Hebrew 
Account, but according to the Septsagint the beginning thereof falls in 
the time of Phaleg , 531 years after the Flood; which he brings as an 
V2 Argu- 
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Argument for the Authority of the Septwagint: But the truthis, we are 
ftill ftrangers to the true ftate of Chronology of the Seres or Chinefes, 
what we have touching it, is by broken relation of fome few Travellers , 
and what they had, poffibly may be gathered up from the vulgar Tra- 
ditions of that People, upon which little of found conclufion can be 
made touching their Antiquity. But be it true or not, which we have 
from thefe Relations, yet their longeft Period gives them a Beginning , 
and reacheth not fo high as the pretended Epoch of the Babylomians or 
Egyptians , much lefs is there any thing in them that gives any colout of 
Evidence of an Eternal Duration. : | 

And thus I have gone through the Examination of thofe Kingdoms 
and Monarchies which pretend to greateft Antiquity, the Babylonian or. 
CAfyrian, the Egyptian, the Grectaw, and the Seres or Chinefes ; uponall 
which we may oblerve, 36 

1. That though many of them pretend to a very great Antiquity, yet 
there are none that give us any fuflicient Evidence of an Eternal Dura- 
tion; for what are thofe Periods of the Egyptians or Babylonians to Eter- 
nity? Nay many of thele Nations that pretend to the longeft conti- 
nuance, asthe Egyptzans and Grectans , yet difclaim an Eternal Succeffion ; 
pretend themfelves to be Aborigines , and to be the firft People, but yet 
not to be Eternal. Indeed their vaft continuance, if admitted, would 
feem to contradict the Authenticalnefs and Authority of the -Mofaical 
Hiftory, which contains a Relation of the Beginnings of Mankind within 
the compafs of about 5660 Years, according to the Hebrew Account , 
and about 7240 Years, according to the Sepssagint ; but doth not fo much 
as {uppofe an Eternity thercof. 

2. That notwithf{tanding thefe great pretenfions of Antiquity, yet 
upon a true examination their great pretended Antiquity is fabulous; and 
the Origination of their Monarchies began fome Ages after the general 
Deluge; and fo the truth of the Holy Hiftory concerning the Inception 
of Mankind, and the Iaception of all the Monarchies tn the World after 
the Deluge that happened under Noah, 1656 Years after the Creation of 
Mankind , is not at all weakened by thofe Fabulous Antiquities of the 
Babylonians , Egyptians, ox Grecians, 

3. That this Inception of the Notable Empires and Kingdoms of the 
World, even of thofe that pretend greateft Antiquity, and the termi- 
nation of the uttermoft Extent of the Hiftories of the 2abylonians, 
Egyptians, and Grecians, withia the compals of the Extent of their pre- 
tended Monarchies, is an Evidence againft the Eternity of Mankind ; 
for had Mankind been Eternal , they had infinite Ages fince arrived'to 
all the perfeétion of Political Government , and to all thofe Means and 
Arts for the preferving the Memorials of things paft, as they have now 
attained unte; there would have been no tempus aiudwv, or obfeurum, among 
the Grecsans, but there would have been as fair Monuments and Hifto- 
rical Narratives of things paft , before the Olympiads or the Ozygiax Elood 
(which was not univerfal) as after, I fhall conclude therefore with 
Lucretius, lib. 5. 


Preterea, fi nulla fuit genitalw orige 
Terras & Cali, femperque aterna fuernnt ; 
CUP 
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Cur fupra bellum Thebanum cy funera Troe. - 
Non alias alii quoque res cectnere Poete, : 

 Qut tot facta virum toties cecidere , neque wfquam 
eBternis fame monumentis infiba florent? | 
Vernm ut opinor habet novitatem fumma, recen{que 
Natura eft mundi, neque pridens exprdia cepit : 
Quare etiam quedam nunc artes expolinntur , 
Nunc etiam angefeunt , ot. -— 


But yet this Confideration touching the Antiquity of Monarchies, their 
Inception, and the Narratives and Hiftorical Monuments of things, hap- 
pening within the Periods of their Commencement and Continuances , 
are not of that weight that we can lay the firefs of this Hypothefis of the 
Inception of Mankind upon: And therefore this Confideration muft be 
taken with its allay, I thall therefore fully fet down thofe Inftances that 
do give this Confideration its due abatement. | 

1. It is no Confequence, That becaufe a Monarchy or Kingdom had 
its Beginning , that therefore the People that conftituted the Moles of that 
Kingdom had its Beginning: Kingdoms, Monarchies, and States, often 
change their Governours, and the Forms of Government, and their 
Stiles and Denominations , as the Silk-worm doth his fhape, and yet.the 
People in a continued fucceffion the fame. Rome took its Name trom 
Rowmuius, but the People were a Farrago, collected and gathered out of 
the neighbouring Nations. Greece fell into one Monarchy under 4/exan- 
der , yetthe People (that were the Stuffing, as it were, and Materials of 
that Monarchy). were exifting before in other Forms of Government , 
and under other Governours. And though it is by fome fuppofed, That 
the CAfyrian Monarchy began in Niaus, yet Diodorus out of Crefas tells us, 
That he made up that great Stru@tureof the —4{[yriax Monarchy by the 
Canqueft of divers People, whothereby were added to it, as the Egyptians, 
Phenicians , Syria, Calicia, Pamphilia , Lydia, Carta, Phrygia, Myfta, and 
many more, mentioned by him, 4 3. cap. 1. | : 

England began not to be a People, when —4/fred reduced it into a 
Monarchy , for the Materials thereof were extant before, namely, under 
the Heptarchy. So that the finding out of the Head of a Monarchy 1s 
not like the finding out the Head of a River inthe Fountain, or the Head 
of a Family in one common Parent: The ancienteft Monarchy might 
have a Beginning , and yet the People, that are the material conftituent 
of it, might exift long before, under other Forms or Vicillitudes of 
Governments. | 

2. All Nations do not always begin them Hiltories, or the Matter, of 
the fame Antiquity with the People touching which they write; but fome 
earlier, fome later , according to the variery of ther Opportunities , 
Educations, and Difeiplines. : 

The /freelites were certainly the moft knowing People of the World, 
began early to record the Memorials of their own Times, and of thote 
that anteceded them, delivered down by Tradition from the Patriarchs: 
Thus did Adofes ; andthe Annals of that People are carried down to the 
very diffolution of their Government. The Phenrcraas began their Hiftoricai 
Monuments after them, the Grectans after them. The Pe/a/gs and Attice were 
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a People long before Homer wrote. England was doubtlefs Inhabited before 
Cefar came over, yet we have few Monuments of Brztazx more ancient 
than Cefar givesus, and from him, except Beda, we have few Authenti- 
cal Hiftories by any known Hiftorian betore the Conqueft by King wit. 
liam ; but they have been all written fince , or very near his time; and 
many of the things which they have put together touching the Britains, 
Picts, Danes, yea and the beginning of the Saxons, have been collected 
out of broken Monuments in Monaftertes, and Tradition , and digefted 
into fertes and order of times by thofe that have written long fince 
the'things done, bymen that lived fince the Normans came in, as Henry 
of Hantineton, Wiltam of AMalmsbury , Roger Hoveden, Matthew Paris, and 
others, =. | | | 

3. A third difficulty is this: Thatin thofe elder times there were not 
thofe means of preferving the Monuments of things paft, as after times 
afforded ; for. whatever antiquity the World may be fuppofed to be, 
it is-plain that Arts have increafed and grown: Printing is a new In- 
vention , and although Letters and Writing were ancient among the 
Phexictans , and from them derived to the Greeks , yet we muft fuppole 
they were not fo perfect or fo common in the elder Ages as in thofe that 
fucceed them. And therefore thofe that contend for an Eternal fuccef- 
fion of Men in the World, do fuppofe that by a kind of circulation or 
rotation Arts have their fucceffive invention and perfection and tradu- 
étion from one People to another; and.confequently though fome might 
be early able to deliver over Hiftorical paflages, as being better inftruéted 
in Letters and Writing, and more civilized chan others, yet others at- 
tained it later; As the Ewropeans had their Learning from the fisticks, 
fo the Americans have it from the Ewropeans , and yet the People of Ewrope, 
Afia, and America may be of equal Antiquity. . 

Belides al] this, there have been many viciflitudes and changes whereby © 
ancient Monuments and Hiftories have been loft: As 1. The Variation 
of Languages, or at leaft of the Characters wherein. they were written, 
many things written in former Ages being {carce legible in after Ages, 
and fo neglected. 2. Wars and Defolations hapning thereby, ‘which 
obliterate many ancient Monuments. If by a kind of common ftipulatiox 
or pact as it were, Monafteries had not had a kind of common Proteétion 
in the viciffitudes of the Conquefts of England by the Pitts, Danes, Saxons 
and Normans, we had had very little extant of ancient things. 3. Tran{- 
migrations of People from one Country to another, whereby they left 
their ancient Monuments behind them, which were neglected by them 
that fucceeded them. 4. Floods and Inundations, efpecially in the parts 
of Afia, which {wept away many ancient Moouments. : 

Thefé are the Allays that are to be given to this particular touching 
the Epoche and Original of Monarchies, Kingdoms, and States, and the - 
Monuments and Hiftorical Relations of them or hapning in them, and 
to the weight of thofe confequences deduced or deducible from them, 
: _ to the Argument in queftion touching the Origination of Man- 
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CAP. IV. 


The Third Instance of Fatt proving the Origination of Mankind , 
namely , the Invention of Arts. 


Come to the Third Inftance of Fa@ , namely, the Difcovery and Per- 
fecting of Arts, and the new Dilcoveries that later Ages have made 
of things that were not formerly known. 
* And this Topick confifts principally of thefe parts; 1. That there 
have been fuch Difcoveries of Things and Arts not formerly known: 
2. That confequently the World, elpecially of Mankind , is of a far 
later Edition than Eternity. 

Touching the former of thefe, it is very evident both by the Tradition 
of the Ancients , and alfo by our own unqueftionable Experience , that 
very great Difcoveries have been in feveral Ages made of Things and 
Arts that were hidden and unknown unto precedent Ages. I fhall not 
trouble my felf with thole large Catalogues of profitable Inventions 
which have been fucceflively difcovered,when before they were not known, 
at leaft for onght appearsto us; asthe ule of Husbandry, the making of 
Wine and Oyl, the difcovery of the Letters of the Alphabet in fucceffive 
Ages, Mufick, Military and Civil Difcipline, Engins of War, and Navi- 
gation: Thefe and infinite more have been by the Induftry of former 
Writers reduced to their feveral Epoche and Authors of their Dilcoveries, 
aod fome of the Authors have had therefore divine Honour given to 
them by the admiring Heathen. Thefe feveral Inventors and Inventions 
are regiftred by Déodorus Siculus in his firft fix Books, by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in the firft Book of his Stromata, by Pliny 1. 7.cap.56. and ex pro- 
felJo by Polydore Virgil in his eight Books de Rerum Inventoribus: In which 
and other Collections of that kind, although poffibly there be many 
things that are fabulous, or grounded upon a very light and uncertain 
tradition, yet there are many things that are true or very credible, 
efpecially fincethe Monuments of ancient times give us an account of the 
mo{t remote Ages of Men; Rades primum c tncuria filvefiri non multam 
a ferarum afperitate diffimiles, Macrob, in fomnio Scipionis, t. 2. cap.10. fee 
the elegant defcription of the elder Inhabitants of the World, Lucret. 1.5. 


Nec commune bonum peterant fpectare , neque ullis 
Moribus inter fe feibant neque legibus uti, 


With which defcription of the elder World agrees Plato in his Politicks , 
Nudi enim cp fine firagulis magnam partem foris ey {wb dio vitam colebant ; 
and the fame P/ato in his third Book de Legzous f{uppofeth , that thofe relicks 
of Men that efcaped the ancient Deluges by flight into the Mountains 
became perfectly ignorant in procels of time of thofe Arts and conve- 
niences of humane Life ; which poffibly their Progenitors might have 
been better acquainted with. 

But we need not go fo far for a full conviction of that admirable Dif- 
covery and Improvement of Arts and other things, efpecially fuch as 
are neceflary for humane Life. | 
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In matters Aftronomical we have a far greater light than what was 
two thoufand years fince; for we find the old Hypothefts of the Heavenly 
Syftem called fince in queftion by Coperwicus , Galilenus, and Kepler s the 
folidity of the Orbs detected to be untrue, by the plain difcovery of 
Tycho Brabe and others; the new difcoveries of Stars and Afterifms,and their 
figures, by the help of the Telefcope, demonftratively and to the fenfe. 

In matters Philofophical many new Difcoveries have been made by 
Experiences, whereunto the Ancients never attained: And although the 


Bodies of Men, Animals and Infects have been thefe many thoufands of 


years expoled to the view and fearch of diligent Phyficians and Anato- 


mifts, yetitisa wonder to fee what new Dilcoveries have been made in 


Anatomical Diffections and Obfervations,which feem wholly hidden to the 
Ancients; as thofe of the Circulation of the Blood by Dottor Harvey; the 
Vene latter by Afellius ; the Repofitorium Chylz of Pecguet, with the methad of 
its deduétion into the eva cava; the procefs of Generation and of the For- 
mative actions ; the curious Difcovertes of the Parts and Faculties of {mall 
Infects, by the help of the Microfcope, rendred by A¢alpighins and others. 

Again , the great Difcoveries that have been made by the means of 
Pyrotechny and Chymiftry, which in late Ages have attained to a 
greater height than formerly. 

Again , in matters Mechanical, although it be true that this latter 
Age hath not arrived to that incredible skill of Archimedes, yet Meeha- 
nical powers have been ftrangely improved , as we fee in the late im- 
provement of the late dilcovery of the Motion of the Pexdslum, whereby 
the portions of Time are not only meafured with an incredible exadtnefs, 
but the ule thereof tranflated unto Watches , Clocks , and other Engins. 
fo we have high advancement of Dialling , Clocks, Pumps, Fountains 
and other Motions beyond the acquefts of former Ages. 

And although the Art of Navigation hath been very ancient, and the 
‘ule of the Mariner’s Needle, which fome carry up to Amalpes an Arabian 
inthe year of Chrift 1360; others to the Chinefes, and by them difcovered 
to Paulus Venetus; others carry it up to King David: yet the Art of Na- 
vigation hath been fince greatly improved, and many excellent Difco- 
veries in relation to the Inclination and Variation of the Magnetick 
‘Needle. To thefe we may add the ufe of Guns, Gunpowder, and 
Printing , which though by fome afferted to be of long ule in China, yet 
in this Weftern part of the World the original of the Invention hath, its 
known Epocha, 

By thefe and many more Inftances of the like kind it may appear, That 
many Inventions and Difcoveries of things not only of curiofity but of 
ufe and convenience to Mankind have had their known and certain 
Epoche, or a fufficient evidence of times when they were not ufed or 
known in the World. 

2. The confequence of this Suppofition feems to be this; That in as 
much as thefe had their difcoveries within known Periods, it is not 
fuppofable that the fucceffions of Mankind could have been without a 
Beginning, but rather that they had a Beginning within a reafonable 
time: for it is not conceptible that in an infinite, or indeed in a very 
long period of Revolutions of Mankind, thofe or any things of this kind 
dilcoverable would have been of fo late and puifne a difcovery: This 2 
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the Argument of Lucretius, who though an Afferter of the Eternity of 
Matter and Motion, yet tdgether with his Mafter Epscuras aflerts a Be- 
ginning of this World which we now behold , 274, 5. 


Quare ctiam quedam nunc artes expoliuntur, 
Nunc etiam auge(cunt ; nunc addtta navigtis faut 
Multa, modo organict weltcos peperere fonores ; 
Denique natura hec rérum ratioque reperta 
NUPEY ----n-ronnn om 


And upon the fame account Aacrobius 1. 2.cap. 10.1 Sonsninm Sciptonis ; 
Si enim ab initio, imd ante initium fuit munius, ut Philofophi voluat, Car per 
innumerabilem feriem feculorum nim fuerat Cultus quo nunc utimur inventus ? 
Non Literaram ufus quo folo memoria fulcitut Etetnitas? Cur denique mutta- 
rum rerum experientia ad aliquas gentes recenti atate pervenit ? xt etce Gallz 
viten vel cultum olee , Roma jam adelefcente , didiceruat ; alte vero gentes 
adhuc multa nefciunt qua nobis inventa placuernnt. Hac omnia videntur ater- 
nitats vernm repugnare, dum opinart nos facinnt certo mundi principio panlatim 
fingula quaque cepilfe. ae 

But although this Argument at the firft view may feem to have much 
of evidence in it of the Origination of Mankind, yet it feems too weak 
to lay any great weight, at leaft fingly, uponit, as will appear by what 
follows; though in confort with other Inftances it hath its ufe and 
weight. : 

The Difcovery or Invention of things may feem to be upon thele, or 
fome of thefe Methods. ae 

>. It feemsto me that fome things have been difcovered unto Mankind 
by a more immediate interpofition of the Divine Providence, or the 
miniftration of Angels; as for inftance, the Medicinal Virtue of fome 
Herbs , Vegetables, or Minerals, that lye not in the ordinary road of 
Experience, or analogical collection from Circumftances, Signatures, or 
Oblervation. , 

2. Some things were difcovered experimentally, though perchance 
not intentionally, or by defign in the firft difcovery: And thus probably 
the Virtues of ordinary Simples came to be difcovered; for the Food of 
Mankind being anciently Herbs and Fruits, or at leaft of fuch of Mankind 
who either through choice, cuftom or neceffity were driven to that abite- 
mious Diet, there did doubtlefs occurr the experience of various tem- 
peraments and operations of thofe Herbs; fome purgative, fome emetick, 
fome fudorifick, fome aftringent , which gave Men opportunity of di- 
gefting them into feveral ranks and ules. 

3. Some things were difcovered ex prenotis, @ per vtam rationalis aif- 
car(us: Thus probably Men by the Signatures, Tafts and Colours of 
Herbs, bearing analogy to other things they knew, concluded fairly 
touching their Nature and Ufe, which by Tryal and Experience they 
improved into more fixed and {table Theorems and Conclufions: And 
upon this account alfo many Practical Arts, efpecially relating to Num- 
bers, Weight, Meafure and Mechanifm had their production; for the 

Rudiments of Proportion being lodged in the Mind, they feem to have 
grown intentionally and ex smdwstrie into thofe various practices of 
X Arithme- 
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Arithmetick , Geometry, and Mechanicks refulting from thofe princi- 
ples per media proce[[us rationalts; and thus thofe practices of the Rules 
of Proportion, Mechanical Motions, Staticks, Architecture , Navigation, 
Meafuring of Diftances and Quantities, and infinite more did arife. 

4. Some things in their firft difcovery feem purely accidental, and 
although poffibly the operation of Reafon and Tryal and Experiment might 
or may carry onthe Invention into farther Improvements and Advances, 
yet in the very firlt primo | hee of the Difcovery it may be accidental: 
The old, whether true or fabulous Difcovery of Fire may ferve to explain 
my conception; wherein it is fuppofed, that one fitting upon a Hill and 
tumbling down Flint ftones, upon the collifion thereof he obferved {parks 
of Fire, which neverthelefs he after improved by adding combuftible 
materials to it; and doubtlefs upon fuch and the like occurrences man 
Chymical and other accidental Difcoveries have been made, befides and 
beyend and without the intention of the Operator: And I well knew 
a Perfon that had not capacity enough to deduce any thing of curiofiry 
per proceffum rationalem , yet by accidental dealing with Water and fome 
Canes did arrive to a moft admirable excellence in fome Mechanical 
Works of that nature , though he never had the Wit to give a reafon 
of his performance of them. 

5. Some things have been found out by a kind of neceffity and exi- 
sence of Humane Nature; fuch as Clothes, Societies, Places of Defence 
and Habitation, and poffibly much of the plainer fort of Tillage and 
‘Husbandry, Venter magiffer artis, ingeniique largitor: and commonly 
thefe were the earlieft Inventions, becaufe Nature {tood early in need of 
them. And hence it came to pals, that they who had Calum clementius, 
that afforded them neceffaries: without the affiftance of confiderable In- 
duftry, continued longeft rude and uncultivated. And therefore if the 
Husbandry of Ceres or Triptolemus came late into the World, it was 
becaufe thole Eaftern Countries then inhabited abounded with plenty 
of Fruits, which fupplied the defect of Husbandry till the World grew 
more difperfed and fuller of Inhabitants, and tran{migrated into parts of 
lefs natural fertility. 

6. Some things have been difcovered not only by the Ingeny and 
Induftry of Mankind, but even the inferior Animals have fubminiftred 
unto Man the invention or difcovery of many things both Natural and 
Artificial and Medicinal, unto which they are guided, and in which 
they are directed by fecret and untaught inftinéts, which would be infinite 
to profecute. The Fable or Hiftory of Glswcw obferving Fithes to leap 
into the Sea, upon tafting an Herb by the thore; the Weafel ufing Plan- 
tane as an Antidote; the wounded Stag ufing Dittany to draw out the 
Arrow, (if true) and divers others, give us fome Analogical In- 
(tances. 

And thefe are ordinarily the Methods of Difcoveries. The Things or 
Objects difcovered are principally of two kinds; vz. 1. Such things as 
are already lodged ia Nature, as Natural Caufes and Effects, and thofe 
various Phenomena in Nature, whereof fome lye more open to our Senfes 
and daily obfervation; others are more occult and hidden, and though 
acceffible in fome meafure to our Senfes, yet not without great fearch and 
fcrutiny, or fome happy accident, others again are fuch as we cannot 
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attain to any clear fenfible difcovery of them, either by reafon of their 
remotenels, diftance, and unacceffiblenels , as the Heavenly Bodies and 
things clofed up in the bowels of the Earth; of by reafon of their fubtil 
and curious texture, efcaping the clear and immediate accels of Sen, 
as Spiritual Natures, the Soul and its various Faculties and Operations, 
and the Reafons or Methods of them, wherein for the moft part our ac- 
quefts touching them are but Opinion and Conjecture, wherein Men 
vary according to the variety of their AppreHenfions and Phantafies, and 
wherein (becaufe they want that manuduction of Senfe which is out 
beft and fureft Guide in the firft Inftance in matters Natural ) Men range 
into incertain, inevident, and unftable Notions. 

3. Such things as are Artificial, wherein fome Difcoveries are fimply 
new, others are but acceflions and additaments to things that were 
before mentioned: Some things are of convenience, utility or neceffity 
to Humane Nature or the condition of Mankind; fome things are of 
curiofity: fomethings are found out calually or accidentally; fome things 
intentionally , and out of thole Principles or Notions that feem to be 
lodged originally in the Mind. 

Now upon thele Confiderations premifed, it feems that the late Dif 
covery of many things in Nature, and many Inventions in Art are not 
a fufficient Evidence of the Origination or late Origination of Mankind, 
at leaft taken fingly and apart. 

1. In things Natural the variety is fo great, and the various combi- 
nations therein fo many, that it feems poffible that there fhould not have 
been a full difcovery of the whole {tate of things Natural unto the Minds 
ef Men, although there were {uppofed an eternal duration of Mankind. 
We may give our felves a Specimen hereof, if we look but back upon 
that one Piece of Nature with which we have reafon to be beft ac- 
quainted , namely, our felves; which by reafon of our vicinity to our 
{elves , our daily converfation with our felves and others of the fame 
Species, our daily neceflities and opportunities of inquiring into our felves, 
and the narrownefs of our own nature in comparifon of the vaft and 
various bulk of other things, feems to render us 4 Subje@ capable of 
being very fully difcovered. And befides all this, the more inquifitive 
and judicious part of Mankind have induftrioully. fet themfelves for many 
Ages to make the beft difcovery they could of the nature of Man. Hép- 
pecrates the Father of Phyficians, who lived in the 824 Olympiad, and 
above 2000 years fince bufied himfelf much and profoundly in this En- 
quiry; anda fucceffion of induttrious, obferving and léarned Phyficians 
and Naturalifts have purlued the Chafe with all caté and vigilancy, and 
by the help of Anatomical Diffeétions have fearched into thofe various 
Manders of the Veins, Arteries , Nerves and Integrals of the Humane 
Body: Yet for all this, in this fenfible and narrow part of Humane 
Nature, the husk and fhell thereof, how much remains after all this 
whereof we are utterly ignorant? So that notwithftanding all the 
Difcoveries that have been made by the Ancients, and thofe more 
curious and plentiful Dilcoveries by the latter Ages, there ftill remains 
fo much undilcovered that leaves {till room for Admiration and In- 
duftry, and gives us a powerful conviction of our Ignorartce, thae 
the things we know in this little narrow obvious part of Nature a 
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Body of Man is the leaft part of that we know not touching the 
fame. 

But when we yet confider how {mall a part of the Humane Nature 
is that which is the Corporeal part; and how little we know with any 
tolerable certainty touching the more noble Parts, Acts and Operations 
of the Humane Nature, the Principle of Life, Senfe, and Intelleétion , 
we have ftil] reafon to conclude that this little, narrow, near Subje@ 
of our Knowledge is yet very difficult for us a&tually and fully to com- 
prehend, and furnifheth opr fearch with more Materials than we are 
poffibly able to exhauft with all our Induftry, Care, Study, and Ob- 
fervation. When I confider thofe difficulties thar occurr touching the 
Produdtion of that we call the Soul, whence it is, what it is, what 
power it is thar performs the proce/[us formativws that digefts , difpofes, 
models the prima flamina nature humane that ads with moft admirable 
skill , dexterity, infallible order , and in the moft incomparable way of 
Intelligence, and yet wholly deftitute of thofe Organs whereby we 
exercile the operations of Life, Senfe, and Intellection. That incom- 
parable accommodation of all parts and things fitteft for ufe, for time, 
for convenience: Again, when I confider thofe various powers of the 
Senfible Nature, that Regiment that it performs and exercifeth by the 
Spirits, Nerves, and Mulcles; the admirable powers of Senfation, of 
Phantafie, of Memory, in what Salvatories or Repofitories the Species of 
things paft are conferved: Again, when I confider the ftrange powers 
of Intelleétion, Ratiocination, Reminifcence, and what that Thing or 
Nature is that performs all thofe various operations: And when I con- 
fider how little, how incertain, how contradictory thofe Sentiments of 
Mankind have been touching thefe things, wherein neverthelefs they 
have fearched and toyled Age after Age, I muft needs conclude, That 
if we had no other {ubjecét of our fearch and enquiry befides our felves, 
we fhould have for ought I know for infinite Ages a continued ftock for 
our difcovery; and when we had learned much, yet ftill even in this 
narrow Subje& there would be ftill f{omewhat to be learned, and we fhould 
never be able actually to overtake the plenary difcovery ef what would 
remain 5 

Sic rota pofterior currit , fed in axe fecundo, 


And if this one {mall near piece of Nature ftill affords new matter for 
our difcovery, where or when fhould we be ever able to fearch out all 
the vaft Trealuries of Objective Knowledge that lyes within the compals 
of the Univerfez So that the new Difcoveries that have been made in 
Natural things is not a fufficient evidence of the newnef(s of the exiftence 
of Mankind, becaufe of that inexhauftible Magazin of Natural Caufes 
and Effeéts which poffibly willftore Mankind with new Difcoveries unto 
an everlafting continuance. 

2. And the fame that is faid for the redundance of matters intelligible 
and cognofcible in things Natural, may be alfo applied to things Artif- 
cial. There are thefe things that render Artificial Inventions prodigioufly 
fertil and various: 1. The variety of the materials of things that may 
be applied to Artificial ends and ufes; as we have Iron, Brafs, Wood, 
Stones, Sounds, Light, Figuration , Tactile qualities; fome things of a 
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more active, fome things of a more paflive nature; fome things diverfified 
in degrees of heat, cold, drynefs, moilture; various Elements, Meteors: 
and infinite variety of thefe Materials we have, which may be the material 
conftiruents or ingredients into Artificial Structures, Engins, Motions, or 
Effects. 2. The variety of the Apprehenfions and Fancies of feveral 
Men in the deftination and application of things to feveral ends and ufes, 
and this arifing in them partly by the various texture and frame of their 
very temper of their Brains, Blood, and Spirits ; partly by variety of Edu- 
cation, partly by Neceflity, partly by Accidental Emergency: by this 
means poflibly the fame Material is varioufly managed into various Arti- 
fices, according to this variety of Phantafy or Imagination. As take the 
{ame Wool, for inftance, one Men felts it into a Hat, another weaves 
it into Cloth, another weaves it into Kerley or Serge, another weaves it 
into Arras; and poffibly thefe varioully {ubdiverfified according to the phan- 
tafy of the Artifcer: For ir is moft certain chat there is not greater variety 
in the figures and complexions of Mens Faces and Features, and in the 
contemperations of their natural Humours, than there is in their Phan- 
tafies, Apprehenfions and Inclinations. And hence it is that , for in- 
{tance , ae texture of Zewxes or Apeles inclines him to the invention or 
improving of Painting, C4rchimedes to Mechanical Motions, Eaclid to 
Geometrical Conclufions: and hence ir muft neceflarily come to pafs, 
that according to the variety of Men that either cafually or induftrionfly 
apply themielves to Artificial Dilcoveries or Inventions ; there will enfue 
variety of Inventions. That Invention that did arile from the Genius 
or temperament of the Phantafie or Imagination of W4pelles, would pro- 
bably never in the fame individual Invention have been found out before 
him, though the World of Men had lafted millions of Years before 
him; becaule perchance io that long Period no Man had ever the fame 
Syatax of Phantafie or Imagination that he had, and confequently though 
fome Artificial Inventions are as it were of that common congruity to 
the general Phantafies of Men; or feem to arife upon a common futable- 
nefs ro the ule or exigence of Mankind, as digging, planting, ploughing, 
fowing, making of Apparel and Houles, yet fome have that particular 
re{pect or cognation to the Phantafie of this or that particular Man, that 
they would never have been found out till fuch a Man had had his being 
in the World, and confequently the Invention was not found fooner, 
becaule the Man to whofe Phantafie this Invention was accommodate 
was not born nor lived fooner. 

3. The variety of Application and Combination of feveral Materials 
of Artificial things in their feveral Artificial Complements: For it 3s 
very plain, that even where things are finite and determinate in their 
number , yet they arife to a itrange and prodigious multitude, if nor 
indefinitude, by their various‘Pofitions, Combinations, and Conjunétions : 
The Letters of the Alphabet, which arile from the feveral apertures and 
conjunctions of the Tongue, the Teeth, the Palate,the Lips,the Throat, are 
but 24 in number, yet various combinations of thele Letters arethe formal 
conftituents of all the Words and Languages inthe World: And yet all the 
Words and Languages in the World do not amount to the hundredth 
part of thofe other articulate Languages that might be made out of the 


remaining combinations of the Letters of the Alphabet, which are not 
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in ule in any or all the Languages of the World. The general divifion 
of Lines in Geometry is into ftreight and crooked, but the various com- 
binations and pofitions of thefe two forts of Lines would make more 
Figures of Superficies than all the Ages of the World could poffibly col- 
leét or detcribe. | 

And from this variety of Materials, variety of Phantafies and Imagi- 
nations, and variety of Combinations or Junctures of things, we may 
rcalonably conclude that the multitude of Artificials is inexhauftible, and 
that although there be many new Inventions difcovered daily which were 
not difcovered before, yet that alone is no fufficient Argument of the 
Novity of Mankind, for this Magazin of Artificials is fo fruitful, vaft, 
and indeterminate, that if the World fhould laft millions of Ages there 
would bea {tore and fupply for immenfe Ages, Et femper aliquid ultra. 

It may be poflibly objected, That although the variety of Materials 
are great, and poffibly indefinite and indeterminate, and fo alfo of the 
Fancies of Men, and confequently thofe various combinations of things 
that are conftituents of new Inventions, yet they are not Infinite: For 

' although the combinations of the 24 Letters of the Alphabet are a pro- 
digious number, yet if inftead of 24 Letters there were 24 millions, as 
thoie 24 millions are a finite number, fo would all the changes and 
combinations thereof be finite, though perchance not eafily computable 
by Arithmetick, in refpeéct of the huge excefs of the number; and confe- 
quently, in an infinite Period of Time, though one of thefe combinations 
fhould be exhibited in a million of Years, the whole number of combi- 
nations had been infinite Ages fince exhaufted, and no combination left 
to make up the material or formal conftituent of a new Invention, 

Tan{wer; It is true, the combinations of things finite exifting mutt 
needs be finite as well as the things themfelves. But, as I have before 
fuppofed, the Invention of Arts doth not only depend upon the exiftence 
of the Materials of things Artificial, no nor fingly upon the various 
combinations of thofe Materials, but upon the Phantafie, Defign and 
Deftination of Man, which 1s various, according to thofe various Tem- 
peraments that have ingredience and influence into him: yea and poffibly 
alfo upon certain junctures and concourfes of things that might never 
before befall any other. And therefore, as if upon a fuppofed Eternal 
Succeflion of Mankind we fhould find but one individual Socrates or 
Plato, {o it isnot impoffible to fuppofe that Socrates or Plato fhould confift 
of fuch a Temperament and Conftitution, fuch a Phantafie and Ima- 
ination as never any man before had exactly the like; and confequently 
he might be the difcoverer of fome fuch Invention as never before was 
difcovered. Or if we fhould be fo hardy as to fuppofe a Man pre-exifting 
in all things exactly like to Socrates, both in his Temperament, Body 
and Mind, yet poffibly thofe accidental Occurrences which excited the 
Imagination of Socrates to the difcovery and compofing of fuch an In- 
vention might not fall in with that Man that is fuppofed of a perfect 
parity with Socrates. 

For although perchance exifting Individuals may not be actually Infi- 
nite, yet certain it is that the potential gradation of things may be po-_ 
tentially Infinite, and fo may the junétures of Occurrences be potentially 
Infinite; whereby it may come to pafs, that though an Eternal sais 
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of Men were admitted, yet z# ita bora a Man might be_produced that 
had never parem omnibus gradibus ¢ numeris:. And fuch junctures of Oc- 
currences might happen ¢ sffa bora that had never an exact parity of all 
Circumf{tances, and the fame exaé& weight and number of Occurrences 
in any antecedent portion of Eternity. Oe im 

And hence it may very eafily come to pals, that as any. one Invention 
had not its exiftence in a portion of a thoufand, two, tena, twenty thou- 
{and years before, fo, if the Ages of Mankind were infinite, it might 
never have pre-exiftence before, though the whole Race of Mankind 
had been induftrioufly addicted 4d w/timum poffe to have dilcovered or im- 
proved Artificial Inventions. - 

3. The third Allay to the concludence of this Argument is this: That 
Mankind have been, and in many places are very remifs and unactive in 
improving their knowledge and difcovery of things Natural and Arti- 
ficial; and that which befalls one Man, or Age, or Place in this kind; 
may befall another: This may happen by lazinefs and floth, by an evil 
cuftom , or by overflowing barbaroufnefS and want of improvement by 
Education: And upon this account we finda great want of Arts and 
Inventions in the Weftern World, in -#/ric2z, and even nearer hand 
among the /rifb: And if now by the acceffion of Planters of better 
Education, or by the advanced Isduftry of fome Inhabitant of thofe 
barbarous Countries there fhould be derived among them the Inventions 
of profitable or curious Arts, we could not with any fufficient reafon 
conclude that the World lately began in thofe Countries, becaufe the 
Original of thofe Arts and Inventions was but lately begun among them. 
If therefore thofe People by reafon of their Barbarous courfe of life might 
be ftrangers unto Arts and Inventions for the fpace of five hundred or 
a thoufand Years, why not for a much longer time? why not eternally 
Since the very fame fupinenefs and negligence might as well poffefs thofe 
Parts and Inhabitants for many Ages, as wellas few; and for interminate 
Ages, as well as certain: and if at this day they fhould difcover and 
practile new Arts and Inventions, it were no greater Argument againft 
the Eternity of their Succeffion, than againit their Continuance for 
thofe many thoufand Years, which probably they have had in that un- 
known Weltern World. | 

4. The fourth Allay of this Obfervation feems to be this: That asin 
Kingdoms and Empires, fo in Difcoveries of Arts there feem to be very 
great viciffitudes and cireulations, which ftrangely vary the Faces of 
Things and Countries; and this principally done, 1. By Wars and 
Victories: 2. By Floods, Inundations , or Epidemical Difeafes and 
Plagues. . 

The Inftances of the former are various. The Romans were a People 
civilized and improved into great Knowledge in Arts and Sciences, and 
in Civil and Military Government; and where they prevailed in Con- 
quefts and Victories, they did together with their Vi@ories tranfmit 
Arts, Sciences, and excellent Methods of Government among even Barba- 
rous Nations, which quite altered oftentimes the former Face of thofe con- 
quered Countries , and by that means thofe Arts which were not known 
before in thofe Places, became in ufe and requeft in thofe Countries 
wherein before they were {trangers: not as if they then began, for they 
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had their Practice and Ufe long before among the Romans , though their 
tranfmiffion and derivation into thofe Countries that were conquered 
feemed new. — 

Again, fome Countries were bene morati, well difciplined in Learning, 
Arts, and Knowledge, but poffibly by the Irruption of numerous Armies 
of Barbarous People, thofe Countries were quickly over-grown with 
Barbarifm and deluetude from their former Civility and Knowledge, and 
degenerated into the Ignorance and Barbarilm of their Conquerors, fo 
that ina reafonable Period of time much of their ancient Knowledge and 
Arts was fergotten, as if they never had it. This was the condition of 
Greece the Learned Part of the World after their fubjugation by the 
Tarks, and this poflibly may be the condition of Chiva in a few years 
after the great Irruption and Devaftation by the Tartars; wherein poffibly 
if an Age or two hence the ftate of things fhould be judged according 
to. the prefent appearance, it would be looked upon as if it had never 
been the habitation of thofe Curious Arts which {ome time dwelt there: 
and. poffibly the fetting on foot fome of thofe very Arts that were once 
well known in thofe parts, would be looked upon asthe Natales of thofe 
Arts, or the firft Inchoation of them, Wars and Delolations having 
obliterated the Monuments of their former practices; which yet neverthe- 
leis would be in truth but the reviving of thofe Arts which were 
long before praétifed, though intermitted and interrupted by the viciffi- 
tudes of. Wars. 

And upon the fame account are thofe alterations that have hapned in 
the condition and {tate of People by other accidents, as Inundations, 
Epidemical Difeafes, Corruption of the Air in fome Parts and Conti- 
nents , either by fome eruption of pernicious Vapours , or other Incle- 
mency of the Heavens. Plato in his third Book de Legibus, in the begin- 
ning, though he fuppofe an interminate Beginning of Mankind, and 
that there were fucceffively Cities, Laws, and Arts; yet he fuppofeth 
that upon thefe and the like Occurrences, thofe that efcaped thefe com- 
mon Calamities betook themfelves to the Mountains , kept Sheep , and 
preferved the Spécées of Mankind, but moft of thofe Arts and Sciences 
which formerly were common, became difufed and forgotten among 
them: But after Mankind multiplying , they defcended into the Vallies, 
and by degrees , mutual converfation, the neceffity of their condition, 
and the due confideration of things did gradually revive thofe Arts which 
Men had formerly loft by long intermiffion. For fuch is the isdoles of 
the Humane Nature, where it is not ftrangely over-grown with Barba- 
roufnels , that it will by a kind of Natural Sagacity difcover things, 
e{pecially neceflary for the ufe of Humane Life and Society, as Hul- 
bandry, Laws, Government, Architecture, Clothing, and the like; as 
Bees or Anté provide for their common habitation and {upply. 

Upon all which it may feem that we are over-hafty when we conclude, 
That becaufe Arts or Sciences do perchance difcover themfelves firft to 
our view in fuch Places or Ages, that therefore this was their firft and 
primitive production, orthat they were neverbefore. For it may very 
reafonably be, that thofe or the like Arts might have been either in other 
places, and by a kind of migration or circulation bé tranfinitted to thofe 
new places either by Armies or Colonies deduced hither; or that even 
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among the fame People or Nation thefe Arts were fometimes flourithing , 
though poffibly having received fome intermiffion by great Accidents and 
Occurrences , they again do repullwlare and revive upon the opportunity 
of Peace, Trade, Commerce and Popular Increafe. Nay many umes 
it comes to pafs, as is before oblerved, That when People are multi- 
plied , fo that their places grow {trait and narrow, and their fupplies 
not proportionable to their number, neceffity and exigence, it gives 
an edge totheir Induftry and Invention, and produceth new Dilcoveries 
of things that were either net known before, or forgotten: And even 
this one thing hath advanced the Dutch to that eminence of Manufacture, 
Induftry and Arts, that they exceed the reft of the World therein. 

We may have an Inftance of this Circulation of Arts even in this 
Kingdom of Exg/and in that which is our great Manufacture , namely, 
Woollen Cloth: It appears very plainly by thofe ancient Gilds that were 
fettled in England for this Manufacture, as at Lincoln, York, Oxford and 
divers other Cities, that in the time of H.2. and 2. 1. this Kingdom 
greatly flourifhed in that Art: but by the troublefom Wars in the time 
of King foha, H.3. and allo in the times of £. 1. and £.2. this Manufa- 
éture was wholly loft, and all our Trade ran out in Wools, Wool fells, 
and-Leather carried out é# fpecie; and the Manufacture, during thole 
Warly times, held its courle in France, the Netherlands , and the Hans 
Towns; but by the Wifdom and peaceable times of £.3. and his fair 
treating of forein Artifts, which he invited and entertained in this King- 
dom, he regained that Art hither again, which for near one hundred 
Years had been for the moft part intermitted, which hath hitherto con- 
tinued to the great Wealth and Benefit of this Kingdom. 

So that we are not to conclude every new appearance of any Art or 
Science is the firft produétion of it, but as they fay of the River Tigris 
and fome others, they fink into the ground , and keep a fubterranean 
courfe, it may be 40 or 50 miles, and then break out above ground again, 
which is not fo much a new River, as the continuation and new ap- 
pearance of the old: So many times it falls out with Arts and Sciences, 
though they have their non-appearances for fome Ages, and then feem 
firft to difcover themfelves where before they were not known, it is not 
fo much the firft prodution of the Art as a tranfition , or at leaft a refti- 
tution of what poffibly was either before in another, or in the fame 
Country or People: And thus fome tell us that Guns and Printing, 
though but lately difcovered in Evrope, yet were of far ancienter ule 10 
China, . 

So that notwithftanding this Confideration of the late Invention of 
Arts, or Difeoveries of things Natural or Artificial, Mankind might 
have had an infinite fucceffion, or at leaft uch a continuance as {urmounts 
all thofe Accounts which the moft prodigal Computations have given: 
and that Saying of the Wife Man may be verified, Eccleftait. 1.9. T. be 
thing that bath been is that which fball be, and that which hath been done is 
that which {ball be done , and there is no new thing under the Sun: Is there 
any thing whereof it may be faid, See, this is new? It bath been already of cla 
time before. | 

I fhall here add a farther Confideration, becaufe it hath a cognation 


with the Subjeét of this Chapter. 
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There feems to be very probable Conjectures made touching the Ori- 
gination of Mankind, becaufe there feems to be one Radical Language 
from which all others have their derivation, though fome carry in them 
more, fome lefs Memorials of their Original, as they were more or lefs 
remote in their Inception. 

The Languages of the World may be aptly enough divided inte the 
Primo prima, the Primo fecunde, and the Secundo fecunde. | 

The Language which I call Prieo prime mult needs be but one, if the 
Original of Mankind were but two common Parents of either Sex, as the 
Holy Scriptures teach us; and this one Language they muft needs learn 
either from a conformation of Voices by the Angels, {uch might that vocal 
Language be between Almighty God by the miniftration of Angels, and 
Adam, whereof we read in the firft and fecond Chapters of Genefis ; or it 
muit be an inftituted Language, chofen by Adam in Paradife , by which he 
gave the feveral Beats their names, and maintained difcourfe with GOD, 
and the Woman with the Serpent: For although it is as natural to Man- 
kind to expre(s their Defires, Paffions, and Conceptions vocally, as it is for 
Brutes to ufe their natural vocal Signs, though of a more Simple and im- 
perfect kind; yet the forming of Languages into this or that particular 
fafhion or mode, whereby Conceptions may be rendred intelligible to 
others, 1s a bufinefs of Inftitution, Difcipline, Intention and Confent. But 
what this firft Language of our firft Parents was, is difficult for us to de- 
termin: fome think it was the Hebrew , and from thence they derive other 
Languages; others think that the Chinefes Language was the Original, 
besaufeit isthe moft fimple, confifting moft of monofyllables , the moft 
natural, fitting the apertures and flexures of the Lips and Tongue with 
the greateft eale, and yet having the greateft multiplicity and variety 
of Words; others again contend for the Scythian Language as the Primi- 
tive: all founded upon conjectural Reafons, 

But when we confider how foon Languages are changed, and what 
a trac of time there was between the Creation andthe Flood, and from 
thence to Afofes, it may be difficult to fuppofe that that Language conti- 
mued fo long in its purity and integrity ; poffibly if in any Line it con- 
tinued in its integrity, it might be in the Line and Family of Noah, and 
fo down to the Confufion of Languages at the Tower of Babel, 

But it is hard to determin what that Primitive Language was: the 
Hebrew or Samaritan bids faireft for it, 1. In re{pect of its Antiquity ; 
2. In refpeé of many Languages, efpecially of the Eaft, that feem to be 
derived from it, asthe Caldee, Egyptian, Phenician, Syriack, Arabick, which 
have a great cognation withit, and derivation, as itfeems, from it. 

And though poflibly in thofe Elder times, as in the time of C#braham, 
thefe feveral Languages might be but as fo many feveral Dialects of the 
fame Language, whereby it came to pals that 4brabam, though brought 
up in Caldea or —Affyria, held conference with the King of Gerar and 
the Children of Heth, that were Cawaayites, and as (ome think , uled the 
Hebrew Language; his Servant alfo readily conferred with Laban the 
Syrian: Ifaac allo had conference with the Philifims and Ezyptians, yet 
it is apparent that in procefs of time they grew into diftin& Languages , 
unintelligible each to other: The Sons of Facob underftood not the 
Egyptian Language when they came down for Corn, Gen. 42,23. _— 
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did they afterward underftand ordinarily the Syrzan Language, 2 Kings 
19,26. nor the Caldean Language, Fer.5.15. | 

But although it be commonly thought the Hebvew Language was the 
common Language of the Cavaawites , yet it feems hard that the Holy 
and fuppofed Primitive Language fhould be preferved only in the Po- 
fterity of accurfed Cavaaz, and from them derived to the Pofterity of 
Abraham the Holy Seed. | 

As touching the Language of the Seres or Chinefes, thofe that fup- 
pofe it to be the Primitive Language, do fuppole that Moah’s Ark firlt 
refted upon the bordering Mountains of Chia, and that Country firft 
peopled by the defcendents of Noah; that they were not at the building 
of Babel. But this feems to be but a novel Conceit. i 

2. The Languages that were Secundo prime , were thofe that hapned 
upon the Confufion of Tongues, which the Fews {uppofe to be 70 or 72, 
fromthat place Pfa/.78. verl.55. He hath divided the Nations according to 
the number of the Princes of Ifrael, or the Sanbedrim ; but whether they 
were fo many, or more, or lefs, is not.poflible to determin. 

Some {uppofe thofe Languages which are ordinarily called Lingus matri- 
ces, were fome of thofe Languages that arofe at the Confufion of Tongues, 
and are called Adatrices , becaule divers other, efpecially of the European, 
feem to be much derived from them, namely, the Greek, Latin, Teutonick, 
Sclavonick, Scythian, Humgartan, F inmick, Cantabrian, Ivifb, Britilb, Arabick, 
Frifick , Illyrian , and Farygium, 

But though thefe are taken to be Lingwe matrices, yet much of their 
Languages feem to be borrowed from Hebrew and Phenician Language ; 
and though they fuppole thole Lingue matrices might arife at the Confu- 
fion of Tongues, yet they were not totally eftranged from that common 
Language which univerfally obtained before that Confufion, which fome 
think as before, wasthe Hebrew; fome relicks of which Primitive Lan- 
guage were notwith{tanding that Confufion retained as Indications and 
Monuments thereof, as Bechart in his Phaleg, and out of him Mr. Gale 
in his Book called The Court of the Gentiles, endeavours largely to 

rove. 
: 3. The third fort of Languages, which I call Secundo fecunde, are thole 
that have either been derived from thofe that were Primo féecwzde, or that 
have been compounded out of other Languages, or taken up de seve of 
later times, or by all of thofe ways have obtained in feveral parts of the 
World, as the French, Italian, Spanifo, Danifb, Eaglib , and divers 
others. ; 

Now if it can be well deduced that there was fome ancient Primitive 
Language that by reafonable Evidence can appear to be the common Root 
of all other Languages, it is reafonable to conclude, That furely there 
was fome. one common Head that was the Beginning of Mankind; for 
without this Suppofition it 1s hardly poffible that there fhould be a common 
Language at any timein the World, from which as from a common Root 
all the Languages of the World thould in procels of time be derived. 

But this Evidence alfo taken fingly, lyes open to fome Objections that 
weaken it upon thefe Confiderations. | | a 

1. We have not clear Evidence enough of any fingle Primitive Lan- 
guage, nor what that Primitive Language was if fuch there hath 
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there might be in procefs of time a thoufand fucceflive Languages, and 
many that went before have been loft, and fucceeded by others. 

2. Thofe fimilitudes of Words of one Language which are found in 
another, give us no fufficient Demonftrations which of them was Pri- 
mitive ; the refemblances of words fignifying the fame thing in the Hebrew 
and Greek Language prove no more that the Hebrew was before the Greek, 
and lent Words tothem, than that the Greek was before the Hebrew, and 
lent the fimilitude of Words to them. 

3. If we confider almoft any Language not before-hand or by fome 
after means mancipated to Rules, we fhall {carce find any that contain 
themfelves in the fame Articulation, Accent or Pronunciation for the 
{pace of three or four hundred Years , but are infinitely varied in procefs 
of time from what they formerly were. The Exgli/b Language that was 
commion and ufual three or four hundred Years fince, 1s {carce now intel- 
ligible by uss; yea and the Greck Tongue , though a regular Language, 
and reduced toa Grammatical Canon, yet a good Grammatical Grecian 
can hardly underftand a Native Grecian, nora Native Greciaz the other 
at this day: yea we aretuld by Quintzlian, as I remember, that in Rome 
ic felf in procefs of time the Zatzz Language was fo altered , that the 
Priefis could not readily underftand the Hymns compoled for their Idol- 
Service by the ancient Priefts of Rome. 

4. As iucceffion of Ages, fo variety of places in the fame Country 
and Nation gives fuch variety of Dialects in the fame Language, that 
one fide of a Kingdom fcarce underftands the other: witnefs the four 
Dialects of the Greek Language, and the feveral Pronunciations of the 
French in feveral parts of France, and the various Dialects of the Exglifb 
inthe North and Weft that render their Expreffions many times unintel- 
ligible to the other , and both fcarce intelligible to the Midland: various 
Provinces of the fame Kingdom, and that at firft ufed the {ame Language, 
in procefs of time ufe various mannersof Pronunciation, which in time 
alfo alter the ftructure of the Words as they are fpoken or written, which 
in farther procefs of time alters the Language into feveral Dialects, as it 
did in Greece and other places. 

5. Every Nation hath a certain humour or dilpofition appropriate to 
it, which bya kind of Natural neceflity frames the very Air of Words, 
Speech and Accents accommodate and fimilar to that Natural humour or 
inclination ; | 


Gratts dedit ore rotunde 
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In the very frame of the Speech of the Spaniard, Italian, French, Dutch, 
welfh , Englifb we may find a kind of Image of their Complexions and 
Tempers, fuiting and framing their Speech, Accents, Tone, Pronuncia- 
tion: Vowels conform thereunto, no lefs than in their Gate and Gefture; 
and this very Account would in a little time diverfife one and the fame 
Language in the Mouths of feveral Nations, fo that ina little {pace they 
would not be the fame. : 

6. Commerce and Trade with forein Nations gives great alterations 
in Languages, each Country borrowing fore Words, Accents, or Ex- 
preffions from the other, whereby in a little time it is quite —— , and 

ecomes 
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becomes a mixt confuled Language, made up of the Ingredients of {e- 
veral Languages. 

7. As inClothes, fo in Words, Phrafes, and Expreffions there com- 
monly grow new Fafhions , whereby it comes to pafs that the fame Words 
and Phrafes that were not ufed, or fcarce underftood in former Ages, 
become in Fafhion, Reputation and Vogue in another Ages and this 
obtains fometims from the Courts of Princes, wherein 2 Word a little 
in requeft foon grows in fafhion with the Gentry, and from them at the 
third hand pafleth over to the Tradef{man or Countryman. 

8. Many timesthe Zsteratz and Scholares coyn new Words, and fome- 

times in common Speech or Writing in their Native Language , give 
Terminations and Idiotifms futable to their Native Language, unto Words 
newly invented or tranilated out of other Languages; which is fome- 
times done out of Affectation, fometimes out of Neceffity, by reafon 
of the want of fufficient fignificancy in their own Language; and when 
fuch Phrafes or Words come abroad in printed Books, in Sermons or 
Orations, they become more general, and incorporate into the Native 
Language. ! 
.9. Many Languages of Countries are greatly altered and mingled, 
and forhetimes totally eradicated and loft by Invafions and ViGtories , or 
by tran{miffion of Colonies by Forein Princes of a different Language. 
Thus by the chacing the Brztoxs out of England into wales, their Lan- 
guage was wholly exterminared from hence withthem, and by the fuc- 
ceffive Incurfions and Invafions of the Saxons, Dawes and Normans, the 
Englifh Language grew a kind of mixture of them all, which yet in pro- 
cefs of time hath been fo much varied, that the Evg//b that was written 
in the time of H.1. is not now intelligible. 

It is true that thofe Languages that are not now Native, though fome- 
times they were, but are preferved in Writing or Rules or Canons, have 
long kept their fimplicity, asthe Hebrew, Greek and Latiz, which have been 
indeed preferved from being loft by vulgar ufe, but when a Language 
once becomes of vulgar ufe, it foon lofeth its integrity; thus the Latiz 
degenerated into the /ta/ianx, and the very Hebrew and Greek more bar- 
barous by much where they are popularly ufed, than in the ancient 
Writings, wherein they have been preferved and kept to their ancient 
integrity. | 

Confidering therefore the great inftability of Languages, the great 
variations and changes to which they are fubject, the great alterations 
that they have had, the great difficulty of finding any Language which 
(upon grounds barely of Reafon, without Divine Revelation) we can 
fafely call Original, and the great difficulty of deducing other Languages 
entirely fromit: Itis hard for us fingly to lay any weight upon this In- 
{tance , to prove the Origination of Man upon a meer Moral Account 
or Topical Ratiocination thereof: 


CAP. 
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CAP. VY. 


The Fourth Inftance of Fatt feeming to evince the Novity of Mankind, 
namely, the Inceptions of the Religions and Deities of the Heathens, 
and the deficiency of this Inftance. 


| Rae feems to be as connatural to Humane Nature as Rea(on , and 

-poilibly a more diftinguifhing property of Humane Nature than it - 
For almoft in all fenfible Creatures , elpecially thofe of the more perfect 
kind, a certain Image or weak Adumbration of fomething like Reafon 
appears, yet we find in no Creatures below Mankind any thing like 
Religion, or Veneration of a Deity: And thofe faint Conjectures touching 
fomething analogical to Religion obferved in Elephants, are too weak 
to give any reafonable admiffion thereof in them. 

Religion therefore feems as ancient as Humanity it felf, at leaft of fome 
kind of drefs or fafhion or other: thereforeif we can arriveat the Inception 
of Religion, Veneration of a Deity, and thofe Rites, Adorations, and 
Services that retulr fromthence; we have reafon to conjeéture that the - 
Inception of Mankind was not long before. 

And becaufe the Inception of Mankind is not doubted by Jews or 
Chriftians , who acknowledge the Truth and Divine Authority of the 
Scriptures, that reveal and difcover the Origination both of Mankind. 
and the World, but the doubt only refteth among thofe of the Gentile. 
World; it hath been thought a reafonable Argument to convince the 
Heathen World of the Origination of Mankind, by difcovering the Ori+ 
gination not only of the Religious Worthip of the Heathens » but even 
of thofe very Deities which they celebrated and venerated, and paid that 

_ Religious Worfhip unto. 

And.this Difcovery of the Origination of their Heathenith Deities hath 
been endeavoured by two Methods: Firft,by following the ancient Hiftories: 
of the Phexicians , Es yptians, Grectans, and Romans ; ‘by which means they 
have traced up moft if not all their Heathenith Deitiesto their Original and 
their firft Inauguration into Deities, whereas they were in their original 
for the moft part but Men of great Note and Merit or Power in the 
Ancient Werld, or fuch, who outgoing the ordinary rate of Mankind 
by fome fignal Excellence, Learning or Induftry, were by the admiring 
inferior fort of Men tranflated into the Opinion and Veneration. of Gods. 
and then there wanted not Poets and Priefts to derive from them a Race 
and Progeny of Gods, which {welled into great Numbers, Pedigrees, 
and Genealogies of Gods and Heroes, Theagonta, which filled the {uperiour: 
World as Men filled the inferiour World by fucceflive Generations: And: 
thofe Authors that have given us an account of the Apotheofes, ‘the Inau- 
guration of the Heathenith Deities and their fucceflions, are many; 
efpecially, Diodorws Sicwlus in his firlt fix Books ; Esfebiws in his firtt and 
fecond Book De Praparatione Evangelii, out of the Ancient Monuments 
of the Phenicians , Egyptians and Grecians; and Clemens Alexandvinus in 

_ 4b, 1. Stromat, who gives us an account of the Apotheofes of Bacchus, Her= . 
cules, Efculapiws, Its, Ceres, Serapis, Apis and others, many of them, if - 
all, 
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all, having their being and tranflation into Deities after the time of 
Mofes; and from the various Denominations of thofe Heathenith Deities, 
{ome had one Name among the Egyptzans , another among the Phezicians, 
another among the Syrians, another among the Greczans ; though poflibly 
the Perfons themfelves were for the moft part the fame. 

Secondly, By carrying up the Original of moft of the Ancient Deities 
of the Heathens, and refolving them into Noah, and his Sons and De- 
{cendents , deducing by very probable Arguments that Noah was Saturn, 
Chronos, exc. thar Faphet was Neptune , Ham Fupiter, Shem Pluto, Canaan 
Mercury, Nimvrod Bacchus, Magog Prometheus: vid, Bochart, ia Phaleg, lx. 
Voffius de Idololatrie origine & progreffu, ¢.1. and others that have followed 
thofe Learned and Ingenious Authors. 

But this Inference of the Recentnefs of Mankind from the Recentnefs 
of thefe --4potheofes and Origination of Gentile Deities, feems alfo too 
weak to bear up this Suppofition of the Novitas humant generis. 

1. Becaufe although poffibly fome of their Heathenith Deities might 
have been of a late Edition, yet there might be many more that might 
be ancienter, who either were antiquated and forgotten, or they were 
tranflated to other Names and Succeffors ; it faring with Idol Gods as it 
doth with Words or Languages , 7 


Cecidere cadéntgue, 
Que jam fant in honore vocabula, ~— 


The luft of Mens Fancies in Propagation of Deities was endlefs and 
unfatiable. Weare told out of Varro that there were no lefs than thirty 
thoufand Heathenifh Gods and Deities of all forts, which were known 
in histime; and how many more there might be whole Names and Wor- 
fhip were long before that time antiquated, we cannot eafily conjecture : 
no in all probability they were far more than thofe that furvived. And 
therefore poffibly there might be a Race and Succeflion of C4potheofes 
long antecedent to thofe whofe Originals we have given us in Ancient 
Hiftories. We fee how eafily the Roman Calendar {wells with new 
Confecrations of Saints , andto what a multitude they have grown within 
lefs than the compafs of one thoufand Years ; and poffibly had the World 
continued many thoufand years before it is {uppoled to have began, there 
might have been an interminate fucceffion of imaginary Deities, though 
many or moft of their Names are now unknown, or the times of their 
Coniecrations forgotten. 

2. But yet farther , if we fhould fuppole that this courle of Idolatry 
began even fhortly after the time of Nozh and his three Sons, yet it ts 
granted of all hands that the World had ftood above 1600 Years before 
the invention of this kind of Idolatry: So that ex confeffo this was not 
the firft Religion in the World, neither did this Religion tread upon the 
Heels of the Origination of Mankind if Mankind was, and was 1600 
Years before thofe Deities were found out; and fo this Religion cannot 
pretend to be coeval with Mankind, nor give us any fufficient Indication 
of the Recentnefs of Mankind. 

3. But yet farther, it is very apparent that this Veneration of Men 
Confecrated into Deities was not the ancienteft Idolatry, much lels the 

ancientett 
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ancienteft Religion of the World: The Worfhipping of the Hoft of Hea- 
ven, the San, Adoon, and Stars was an Idolatry that way far more ancient 
than this of the Heathen Gods made of Men: and this is an Evidence of 
the antecedency of that Idolatry of the Stars and Heavenly Bodies, inas 
muchas when thele new confecrated Deities were made, they did as it 
were incorporate and affix them torhat more ancient Idolatry,transferring 
the Names of moft of their Gods to the Heavenly Bodies or Alterifins . 
as Saturn to the Star of Saturn, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Fupiter to the 
feveral Planetary Bodies, and to the Sez and Afo0n a prodigious number 
of Deities, as to the Suz, Phebus, Apollo, Ofpris, Horws, and many more; 
to the Moon, Diana, Hecate, Venus, Aftarte, and many others: So that 
although we fhould allow the firft Origination of thofe Heathenith Dei- 
ties to have been when Hiftorians give us an account, and not before ; 
yet the Idolatry performed to the Heavenly or Elementary Bodies, the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, £ther, oc. might have had a long practice among 
Men before the Invention of thefe later Deities. 

4. But yet farther, in as much as Truth is certainly more ancient 
than Errour , we have reafon to think that even before the ancienteft 
Form of Idolatrous Worfhip in the World, even that of the Heaven! 
and Elementary Bodies , there was a True Worfhip of the True GOD, 
which might continue many Ages before any fort of Idolatry prevailed 
in the World. So that it would be too rafh to conclude, That becaule 
many of the Heathenifh Deities had their known Original, that therefore 
no other Religion anteceded it, or that that Religion foon followed the 
Origination of Mankind. 

5. Befides all this there feemsin the World , or at leaftit is very poffible 
to {uppole certain viciffitudes or relations not only in Arts and Sciences, 
as is before obferved , but even in the Religions profelled , which may 
ebtain fucceflively both in Places and Ages according to feveral vicifli- 
tudes: We fee that in the Country of Pa/efine fhortly after the Flood 
Idolatry obtained among the Cazaanites and the delcendents of Ham; 
after that , the Knowledge and Worhhip of the True GOD among the 
Uraehtes for many Ages, and after that, a degeneration of the greateft 
part thereof to Idolatry again in the Country of the Ten Tribes, and in 
a great part among the other Two Tribes: after that a Reformation and 
Reftitution of the true Worthip of God, in the return from the Captivity 
until Chrift came; then the moft found and perfect Religion, namely 
Chriftianity, obtained for fometime; then the return of Paganifm, under 
perfecuting Roman Emperours ; then the prevalence again of the Chriftian 
Religion , under Coxffantine and fome that fucceeded him, then Popifh 
Superitition; after that Turcifm and Mahumetani(m, efpecially in the 
parts of Greece, Paleftine, Egypt and other parts of fia and Africa, Thus 
various Profeffions of Religion have had various Viciflitudes , Revo- 
lutions and fucceffive Alterations in Places and Ages. 

Albertus Magnus , as Tremember, with fomewhat too much curtofity, 
and fomewhat tran{ported with too much fancifulnefS towards the In- 
fluences of the Heavenly Motions and Aftrological Calculations, {up- 
pofeth that Religion hath had its fucceflive Alterations and Seafons ac- 
cording to certain Periodical Revolutions of the Planets: to the firlt 
Ages of the World he affigns the Prefidency of Sater in matters of 

Religion, 
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Religion, and fo downward, according to feveral {ucceffive affigned 
Periods. Thefe are vain Conjectures, but they ferve to explain what 
I mean, namely, That there may be fucceflive Alterations and Changes 
in the profeffed Religion of the World in fucceflive Ages; and fuccefitvely 
in the fame and other places of the World, whereby it will be hard to 
determin the Epocha of the Commencement of Mankind by any one Form 
or Shape of Religion profeffed in the World; for there may be fome 
Religion antecedent to that which to us in this Age appears to have been 
the ancienteft; but ftill with this probable Conclufion, That fince Truth 
is More ancient than Errour, it feems, that if there were any Religion 
that was Primitive in the World, it was the true Religion and true 
Worfhip of the true God, and not Idolatry, or worfhipping of Men or 
Idols, or the Works of Nature: and confequently, that although we had 
no Monuments extant of any Religion ancienter than. Idolatry, yet we 
had no reafon to conclude that that Idolatrous Religion was the moft 
ancient, or coeval to the Origination of Mankind: but rather, that 
Mankind had an Exiftence in the World much antecedent to fuch Ido- 
Jatrous Worfhip, wherein the true God was for many Ages and Gene- 
rations truly worfhipped; and that partly by the fubtilty of the Enemy 
of Mankind, partly by the apoftacy and corruption of Humane Nature, 
and partly by the gradual decay of that true and ancient. Tradition of 
the true Worfhip of the true God, Idolatry and Superftition prevailed 
and obtained in the World.. 

So that although it be a moft certain Truth that Mankind had an Ori- 
gination, and was not without Beginning, yer the Evidence of the 
Origination of their Idolatry and Idolatrous Deities, is no {ufficient 
Proof-or Evidence of the Origination of Mankind. 


CAP. VI. 


A Fifth Confideration concerning the Decays efpectally of the Humane 
Nature, and whether there be any fuch Decays; and what may 
be colleéted concerning the Origination of Man upon that Suppo- 


fition. 


His Argument hath been excellently handled by Dr. Hukewel, 
I fhall therefore be the fhorter in it, yet fomewhat I fhall fay con- 
cerning it. 

Some of thofe that have been inquifitive into the Nature of Man have 
obferved two things, which if they were true, would certainly give us 
an irrefragable Argument again{ft the Eternal Succeflion of Mankind, 
viz, 1. That the Ages of Men grow gradually fhorter and fhorter: 
2. That the Quantity of Humane Bodies was ordinarily heretofore much 
larger than they are now, and bya kind of gradual decay of that Na- 
tural Vigour and Strength they decline to a {maller Stature. Thus Pé/#- 
tarch inter placita Philofophorum tells us out of Empedocles, Noitre atatis 
homines prifcis comparatos infantinm instar effe; and yet Emipeaocles lived 
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upon the point of 2000 Years fince, and P/utarch near 1500 Years fince : 
and Plisy in the 7** Book of his Natural Hiftory, cap. 16. tells us the fame, 
In plenum antem , cuncto mortalinm genert mtnorem trates flert propemodum 
ebfervatur , ray ofque patribus procersores , confumente ubertate feminum ex- 
uflione , in cajus vices nunc vergat evum; and fome Inftances are given 
there and by the Additional Notes thereupon , of the great Sceletons of 
Mens Bodies found in feveral Ages, and that, Faz ante anwos mille vates 
ile Homerus non ceffavst minora corpora mortalium quam prifca conquert, 

And indeed if this natural Decreafe of the Ages of Mens Lives and 
their Bodily Statures had held fuch a proportion , it would not only avoid 
the poffibility of an Eternal Succeffion of Mankind , but would alfo give 
us a very late Epocha of their firft Origination: Fora very ancient Ori- 
ginal, accompanied with fuch a natural Decreafe of Age and Stature 
by reafon of that infenfible but unintermitted decay of the ftrength and 
{fiature of Nature, would have long fince reduced Mankind to be but 
Ephemeraes in duration, and little other than Infeéts in extent, or rather 
wholly determined,and put a Period to the whole Speczes infinite Ages paft. 

But it ieems that thele are miftaken complaints both of Empedocles and 
Homer ; for turely in fo great a Period as 2000 or 1500 Years elapfed fince 
the death of thufe Men the experiment of that Decreafe would have been 
much more obvious and oblervable than we find it at this day. And 
although the nature of Mankind and of other Creatures fubject to cor- 
ruption , if left to it felf without the continued Swbfidiem and Influence 
of the Divine Providence, would foon have faln into diflolution per fal- 
tua, and without the inceflant and corroding invafions of fo long a 
time; yet that fame Power that firft gave Being to things, hath {up- 
ported their fucceflive Generations in the fame {tate and natural vigour 
that it ever had, abating thofe accidental occurrences that Sin, Excels, 
and other occurrences have brought into things. 

Firft therefore as touching the Decays of the Age of Man’s Life; we 
do indeed learn from the Sacred Scripture (for no Humane Hiftory 
reacheth fo high) That the Lives of the Ancients were very long, efpe- 
cially before and for fome time after the Flood; and this the Divine 
Wildom, Providence and Goodnefs ordered for moft excellent Ends, 
namely, the Peopling of the New World, and that without any other 
means than his own Will, or at leaft by means unknown to us: in U#- 
phasxad the Son of Shem the great Age of the Ancients was cut to halves, 
namely to 440 Years; and in his Grand-child Peleg it was again cut to 
halves, for he lived but 242 Years, and it is alfo true that afterwards 
gradually to the days of A£ofes the Lives of Men became fhorter and fhorter, 
till they fixed in that common Period of the Life of Man of 70 or 80 
Years: and although it be true that the Hiftories of former times give us 
fome account of longer Lives of Men, as the Lives of Yofes, Aaron, 
Phinehas and {ome others , and thofe mentioned by Pliny, 46.7. cap, 8. 
and fome in our own Experience; yet Adofes himfelf ftates the ordinary 
Standard of the Life of Man to be 70, or at moft 80 Years. Pfal. go. 10. 
2 Sam.19. 32,35. And this we fhall find true upon the confideration 
of the Chronological Account of the Years of the ancient Patriarck 
and Kings that fucceeded Adofes ; as likewife of thetime that the //raets:- 
lived in the Wildernefs, all which that were twenty Years old and 8 

wards 
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wards at the coming into the Wildernefs when the Spies were fent into 
Canaan, which was fhortly after their coming thither, all thefe I fay, 
except Fofbua and Caleb, dyed within the 40 Years Peregrination in the 
Wildernels: and at this ftay the ordinary Age of Men hath been for thefe 
4ooo Years, abating thole cafualties either of Difeafes or other Accidents 
that have fhortned the ordinary complete Ages of Mens Life. | 

2. As touching the Stature of Men, it muft be agreed that in former 
Ages there have been Giants and Men of extraordinary Stature: fome 
Initances we have in the fame P/émy and other Heathen Authors , and 
many more in the Hiftory of the Old Teftament: But thefe were out of 
the ordinary and regular courfe of Nature. 

But it teems that ordinarily in all Ages the Statures of Men have little 
differed from what they now are, though according to the difference 
of Climates and fituations there hath been ordinarily and regularly a diffe- 
rence in the Starure of Men; many times Marfh-Countries, and thole that 
are of a .emperate heat, producing Men of a larger fize than Mountainous 
or thofe Parts that are nearer the Sun, as fome parts of Spaie and Ga- 
licia, 

And that the ordinary Stature of Mens Bodies is much the famie now 
as anciently in the fame Places or Regions appears by undeniable Expe- 
rience: 1. The Bodies of the Egyptians that have been exficcated into 
Mummy, and lain fome thoufands of Years, are found to have the fame 
Stature or very little differing from what they now have, neither could 
they fhrink into a fhorter dimenfion by the length of time, confidering 
that the Bones of all parts are joyned in their extremities, and could not 
become fhorter without putrefaétion , which occurrs not in thofe exfic- 
cated Bodies. 

2. As the firft pra&ical Rudiments of Arithmetick were taken from 
the Parts of the Humane Body in the Nameri primarii or Digitales, fo in 
Geometry it isevident that the firft notation of Meafures was taken from 
the Parts of the Body of Man, and very ancient both among the Hebrews, 
Grecks and Romans, and thefe hold ftill che fame proportion as they did 
anciently, 

Thefe Meafures according to the Femi/b, Arabian and Egyptian Account 
are as followerh. | | 

6 Barley-corns make 1 Digit, 

An Jach confifted of 8 Barley-corns, or which is all one, one Digig 
and 4 of a Digit. a 

The Palm confilted of 3 Inches, or 4 Digits, or 24 Barley-corns, 
mentioned Exed, 25.25. 

Spithama,a Span conlifted of 9 Inches, or 12 Digits; the half of a 
Cubit, namely, the utmoft extent between the extremity of the Thumb 
and the little Finger extended to their greateft dimenfion. This was the 
Mealure of Aarons Breaft-plate. Exod. 28. 16, 

A Foot confifted of 4 Palms, or 12 Inches, or 16 Digits, or 96 Barley- 
corns. 

A Cubit, the interval between the Elbow and the extremity of the 
longeft Fingers this was the ordinary Cubit, it confifted of 6 Palms, 
which allowing 3 Inches toa Palm is 18 Inches, or a Foot and a half; 
vid, Kircher in Ocdipe, Tom. 2. Claff.8. where writing of the Eeyptian 

Lz | Cubir, 
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Step, the Fathom of the fame extent and‘ dimenfion now as anciently, and 
the ordinary eftimate of a tall Man 6 Foot now asthen: Witnels our Old 
Statute called Comspofitio Ulnarum cy Perticarum ; Tria grana hordei ficca ¢ 
rotunda (viz. in length) faciwat pellicem., ducdecim pollices faciunt pedem, 
tres pedes faciunt ulnam , quinque ulna cy dimidium faciunt perticam, qua- 
draginta pertice in longitudine ¢ quatuor in latitudine faciunt acram, Where- 
by we have very plain reafon to conclude that Evpedoctes and Pliny were 
miftaken touching the gradual diminution of Humane Stature , fince. 
thofe Meafures that took their denomination and extent from the Parts 
of Men held anciently that extent and length that the very fame Parts in 
Men hold in thefe times, | | | 
- And truly if we look upon the progreflive Growth and Periods in 
_ Humane Nature, as alfo in all other perfe@ Animals, they hold regularly 
the fame fiate and order as they held in the moft remote Ages whereof 
we have any Memorial in Ancient Writings or Hiftories. The fame time 
for the Formative procefs of the Humane Embryo now as is recorded to 
have been ufual in the times of Arzfotle and Hippocrates, viz. ordinarily 
in the beginning of the tenth Month,  4riffot, iff. Animal, cap. 3, A. 
Hippocrat, de Caruibus, in fine, — | oO 
_ The proportion of Stature the fame now as ancientlys, they bred 
Teeth at 7 Months, Ariffot, Hit. Auimalium, l, 2: cap.¥Q. fhedding and 
new breeding of Teeth at 7 Years, Cenforinus de Die Natali, cap. 14. and 
again breeding of. the wovifimi.maxillares.ov genuini dentes at 20. Arift, 
Hiff, Antmal, l,2, cap.4. At 5 Years of age in an ordinary growth the 
procerity is half of that which will be attained at full age, Ariffot. de Ge- 
- perat, Animaling, 1.1, cap. 18. though Play /7..cap.16. afligns that pro: 
portion to trimates or 3 Years of age, but miftakenly, asit{eems.. 
__ The ordinary Period of the Humane Precreative Faculty in Males 63, 
ovat molt 70; in Females4s5., or at molt 50. Arif, Hi, CAnimal, 1,5, 
Gap. Lh a4 7 ee Haley Ch or 4 oY 
"rhe feveral Periods of the Ages of the Life. of Man according to Hip- 
pocrates divided into 7, vzz, at 7; at 14, at22, at35, at.q2, at 61, and 
from thence to the end of Life, which at moft is $1 or 84, upon the greateft 
ordinary Account. Vide Rhodogin. 19. ¢ap.2%% | ge tk 
_ Sothatalthough the Humane Nature,. as tothat part of it that is Core 
poreal, is fubjeét to'changes and corruptions, and not of fo firm and [table 
a confiftence as the Heavenly Bodies , and confequently not fo capable of 
@ permanent and. fixed conftancy and continuation as they; yet by the. 
conftant and unintermitted Influx of the Divine Providence this cor- 
ruptible and mutable Nature of Mankind, yea and of the other perfect 
Animals, is admirably preferved in the fame mealure of extent, regular 
procedure, and-length of duration, as\it hath been many Thoufands: of 
Yearsifince, “Indeed: it maybe poffibly true, that Accidents, accidental 
Occurrences, Intemperance,.ill.and' noxious Efflwvza trom the. Earth, 
Waters , and intemperature of the Air, and other Accidénts may in thefe 
latter. Ages of the World produce. fomefuch Dileales and accidental Dif 
orders as. may-poffibly more infeft Mankind, and occafion more Mortality 
than. in former Ages, But as.to the regular. and-ordinary courfle of Na- 
tural procedure and ftate of things with Mankind, yea and other Animals, 
there feems to-be litle or no decay or vasiation from what hath been. 
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Cubit, Habet autem omuis Cubitus fex Palmos, cy Palmus quatuer digites, 
ce Digitus fex grana herdei, This was the ufual Mofaical Legal Cubit 
which they ufed in Meafures of Building; the length of Ehwa’s Dagger, 
Fudges 3.16. and that meafure whereby the dimenfions of the Ark are 
meafured: though befides that common Cubit they had among the Fews 
and Egyptians two larger forts of Cubits, one called Cubztus Regius, which 
was 3 Inches longer than the ordinary Cubit, and the other called Cz- 
bLitus Geometricus, which was double to the common Cubit, vz, 3 Foot, 
or according to others, 6 common Cubits, vzz. 9 Foot. | 
Thele Meafures according to the Romaz or Latiz Account are as fol- 
loweth. 
. 4 Barley-corns breadth make 1 Digit. | 
An Iach (Uncia } coniifted of 5 Barléy-corns and 4 of a Barley-corn, 
-orswhich is all one, the breadth of the Thumb, or, 1 Digit and 4 of a 
Digit ©. «© | oe ji 2. , 
* The Pah confifted of 3 Inches, ar which ts all ane, of 4 Digits, or 
16 Barley-corns. - - | | 
Spithama, the Span confifted of 3 Palms, or 9 Inches, or 12 Digits, 
or 48 Barley-corns. | 
Pes, a Foot oonfifted of 4 Palms, or 12 Inches, or 16 Digits, or 64. 
Barley-corns. or ee) oe a -_ —_ 
Cubitus, a Cxbit confifted of 6 Palms, or 18 Iaches, or 24 Digits}, 
or 96 Barley-corns. | | 
Gref[us, a Step, two Foot and a half, in Greek Bie. ; 
| Pafjus, a Pace, confifting of 2 Steps, or of 5 Foot according to the 
Rowan Account, but according to the Greek Account 6 Roman Feet and : ; 
fo that the Grectaz Pace was longer than the Rowman by a Foot -and 
quarter, 2 5. v cr ee ae 
 Orgya, or a Fathous , the diftance between the extremities of the Fingers 
of each Hand, the Arms being extended, which very near anfwers the 
length of any.‘perfon from. Head to Foot; and to reduce it to acertainty, 
the ufual-eftimate thereof is 6 Foot. Vide de hac re Danielem —Angel- 
cratorens de Ponderibus cr Menfuris. 
“Fhe ufual Computation according to a medium -or proportion of the 
height of a Man is 6 Foot, or a regular Fathom, or 4 Cubits: So ¥7- 
truvius, Pes eft fexta pars altitudinis corporis, Cubitus quarta: with this 
agrees Kircher , abi fupra;' Altitude humana @ quatuor communibus Cubitis 
Egyptiacis, unus quoque Cubitus ex Palmts, Palmus quatuor digitis. So that 
the ordinary: height of a Man. is 96 Digits which the ancient Eeyptians 
eftimated to be equal to that Myftical Cubit among them ftiled Paffus sbédis, 
or ‘the Trigon that. the Jbés makes at every. ftep, confifting of 3. /atera, 
éich'32 Digits, amounting inall to 96 Digits, the common Mealure of 
the procerity of 4 Man, or-4 common Cubits, > 
Thefe were the very ancient eftimates of diffances taken from the Parts 
of a‘Man , and their-extent:, namely, the Finger, the Thumb, the Span, 
the Cubit, the Fathom, the Foot, the Step; and thefe were the eftimates 
and reduction of them to known and certain Meafures, and thefe Pro- - 
portions are ftill ‘even in our Age, in. Men that are of an ordinary fta- 
ture: The Fingers breadth now: as anciently 6 Barly-corns breadth, the 
4 Fingers or Palm about 3 laches; the. Span, the Cubit, the sie the 
ao | oa Ep, 
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formerly (abating that Concuffion which the Perfection of the Humane 
Nature luffered by the firft Fall, and the fhortning of Mens Lives, which 
is of another Confideration.) 

And therefore 1am not fo apt to attribute that firm Confiftency of the 
Heavenly Bodies, their conftant uninterrupted and invaried Motion, 
and tliofe other Indications of Permanency and Perpetuity, barely or 
fingly to the fingular and indiffoluble Texture of thetr Nature or Com- 
pofirion, as to that inceflant Influx and unintermitted Caufalicy of the 
Divine Power and Providence, which] fo plainly fee conferves almoft 
an equal regularity inthe Motions, Procefles, Succeflion, and Condition 
of poor, frail, Sublunary Bodies , which in their little Period belonging 
to their {pecifical and individual Nature, have thefame regularities and 
orders now as formerly, and in the whole Syfteme of their fpecifical 
Nature preferved in the fucceffive Individuals for many thoufands of 
years , obtainthe fame regularity, order, and method of Exiftence, with- 
out decay, as it hath always held. 

This Suppofition therefore of the gradual decay of theftate of Humane 
Nature, though 7x Aypotheft it would f{trongly infer a late Origination of 
Man, yet itistalfe 2 thefi, and {o concludes nothing touching the Argu- 
mentinhand, namely, the Origination of Mankind in fome determinate 
Point of Finite Duration. 

An Ingenious Perfon, ina new Effay of Natural Philofophy, Eatituled, 
New Principles of Philofophy, Part, 2, Cap, 22. tells us: That the Sun or 
Fiery Region gains gradually upon the Inferior Elements, fo that the 
greateft Declination of the Sun in the time of Atpparchus and Ptolemy was 
obferved to be 23 deg. 52 min. but is fince found to be reduced to 23 deg, 
30min. or 28 mix. which is a neceflary Confequent of the Suns gradual 
approximation towards the Earth: And if that fhould be fo, it werea 
neceflary Argument of the Origination of the World, and with it of 
Mankind, within a certain Period of Time. But we muft not be over 
hafty in allowing of that Pofition , for every Day gives us Inftances how 
dithcult it is exactly to find out the Diftances of the Heavenly Bodies , 
Lines, and Motions, efpecially when we come to meafure them by Mi- 
nutes, or Parts of Minutes, which cannot be effected but by Mathe- 
matical In{truments, which can never reach to a perfect exactne(s in this 
nature. 


ee 


CAP. VII. 


The Sixth Evidence of Faft proving Novitatem generis humani, 
namely , ‘The Fiftory of the Patres familiarum , and the Original 
Plantation of the Continents and Iflands of the World. 


ib Profane Authors and Hiftorians we may find the Roots and Founders 
of many Kingdoms, Monarchies, and States, either by Victories , 
or by Emigrations, or by Inteftine Commiotions , or by common Confent 
of the People or Inhabitants: Thus we find the Foundation of the later 
States or Monarchies in that Coniftitution at leaft wherein they now ftand, 

or 
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or in forme former Ages {tood: Asthe Foundation of the Exg//b Monarchy 
in the Norman Conqueft,; and before that, the Foundations of the Saxca 
and Dax:/b Monarchies in this Kingdom , inthe old Hiftories of Hovedez , 
Wiliam of Malmsbury, and others. The like might be found for the 
Foundation of the Freach, Spanifb, and Daxifb Kingdoms, the Empire 
of Germany, of the Grand Sezgnior, andothers. And ancienter Hiftories 
give us an account of the Foundation of the Romas Empire in Romalus , 
of the Grecian in Alexander , of the Perfianin Cyrus, of the Babylonian 
in Nabonaffar, of the Affyrianin Belus, Ninus, Semiramis, But yet, as 
is formerly obferved , the Dilcovery of thefe Originations of Civil Coa- 
litions into Kingdoms and Empires , do not lead us up to the Origination 
of Mankind, in the material Conftituents of thefe Kingdoms and Em- 
pires; for the Men that made up thefe Civil Bodies, or at leaft their 
Anceftors , had a Being before, though perchance under a different form 
of Civil Government, or under fome other Names or Governour: As 
the feveral States of Greece, before their coalition into one Kingdom 
under Alexander , or Philip his Father, fubfilted in feveral f{maller Prin- 
cipalitiesor Commonwealths. Forthele kind of Hiftories, though they 
afford us the Inception of new Governors or Governments, the Capita 
Regtminum, yet they give us not the Capsta Familiarum: For though 
Romulus , for Inftance, laid the Foundation of the City and Monarchy 
of Rewme, and became as it were the Parent of that City and State, yet 
he was not the Parent of the Men that were the material Conftituents 
of it, for they were a Farrago, or Collection of many people that had 
their Exiftence long before in themfelves or their natural Progenitors. 
And upon the fame account it ts, that although many Hiftories, as 
Diodorus Siculus, Thuctdides, Herodotus, and others, do give us fome true 
and fome fabulous Derivationsof the Names of Places or Countries, from 
the Men that feemed to be the Heads or Roots of thofe Denominations , 
yet though they fhould be all admitted to have truly given thole Deno- 
minations to thofe Countries, it doth by no means follow, that they 
were the Parents of the Inhabitants thereof, but they were fuch, as 
either by War, or Power, or Eledtion of the People, prefided in thofe 
places, and gavethem thereupon their denomination. Thus they tell 
us, That Helex gave the denomination to that part of Greece which was 
called Helextca , and thole Greczans were called Helensfie. Pelaleus was he 
that gave the denomination to the Pelefeé, another part of Greece. Latinas, 
to Latin andthe Latins. Danaus, toanotherCept of the Greczans, Tenes, 
the Son of Cygnus, to Tenedos, Cretas, toCreta andthe Cretians. Italas, 
as fome fay , to dtatia and the Jtalians. Romulus , to Rome and the Romans, 
And infinite more fuch Allufions of Denominations of Countries and. 
People, from the Name of him that prefided either in the Army, or 
Colony, or Countrey unto which fuch Denominations were after given : 
And yet Latéwus, nor Pelafgus, nor Cretas, nor Helen, were any more 
the Natural Parents of all thole perfons that were called Pelafgz, or 
Cretenfes , or Helenifie, or Latins ; than Romulas was the Natural Parent 
of all thofe people that were the firft Inhabitants of Rowe, or of thole 
that were after Incorporated and Infranchiled into that Name, City, 
or Government. Indeed thefe were {uch perfons, as perchance were 


the Captains of thofe Armies or Colonies that were commanded by them, 
of 
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or were fuch as were the Heads or Founders of the Monarchies or King- 
doms that they thus founded; or fuch as did fuffimere nomen ce perfonam 

totius commumtatis, and thereby had the Power and Priviledge to give a 
Denomination to thofe Countries or People they governed, calling them 
after theirown Names: But they were not the Natural Roots, or cotn- 
mon Natural Parents of all them that bore their Denomination, though 
it may be very likely they had fome Children of their own which might 
participate in that common Denomination. | 

This therefore fingly confidered, namely, the Denomination of Peo- 
ple from fome one Perfon , is not fufficient to aflure us that all thofe 
Perfons that bore that Denomination were derived by Natural Propa- 
gation from him whofe Name they fo bear, but though it may be true 
that fuch a Denomination may be communicated to fuch only, as de- 
{cended by Natural Propagation from him, as I fhall hereafter inftance, 
yet it may be otherwife: Therefore I have no reafon to conclude, That 
wherefoever I find a Society of Men bearing the Denomination of one 
Man, that that Man was the Natural Parent of thofe that bear that 
Denomination , unlefs I have fome better Evidence than Allufion of 
Names , fince it is apparent in thefe Hiftories that ic is otherwile. 

Upon this Reafon it feems plain, that it will not be poffible from any 
Prophane Hiftory to fiad the Original Parents of any one Kingdom, 
much lefs of Mankind. It is very evident indeed, that by help of a 
continuation of Prophane Hiftories or other common Monuments well 
kept together, the Genealogies and Ramifications of fome fingle Families 
even to a vaft and numerous extenfion may be preferved. But that will 
not do the bufinefs that I intend. For it is rare, and beyond Example 
in any Author that I know, that the entire and complete Pedigree of 
the whole Defcendents of any particular Family is deduced down through 
the {pace of a thoufand Years laft paft, whereas fuch Initances as muft 
ferve my turn muft be fuch as are at leaft five thoufand Years old, or 
otherwife I fhall fail in the application of this Topick now in hand to 
the Matter in queftion. : 

It remains therefore that for Inftances of fuch Antiquity uleful to my 
purpofe I muft refort to the ancienteft Hiftory, namely, the Hiftory of 
Mofes, which as it is a Hiftory of the ancienteft Times and Occurrences 
in the World, fo it is a Hiftory that was written at the greate(t diftance 
fromthis Time, and neareft to the Times and Things whereof he writes 5 
no Hiftory in the World being fo ancient as this by near eight hundred 
Years, for fo long lived A4ofes the Author of this Book before Homer the 
firft Prophane Hittorian that is extant. ss 

And if any Man fhall objeét againft the competency of this Inftance, 
1. Becaufe the fame A4ofes whom I ufe in this Topick is the perfon that 
afferts the thing de quo ambigitur , namely the firft Production of Mankind, 
and therefore that he 1s incompetent in this Cafe: 2. Becaufe all that 
urge the Teftimony of -o/es urge him as infallible, divinely in[pired, 
and fo whatfoever he* faith muft not be contradicted; and upon {uch a 
Suppofition there were a compendious way of evincing the Queftion 
inhand of the Inception of Mankind, by telling us that Mofes who 
wrote by an infallible Spirit and Infpiration, tells us that Mankind 
was Created by GOD about 6669 Years fince according to the Seventy ; 

an 
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and {yu there needs no farther Reafon, nor ¢an be any farther Controverfie 
touching it, | | | 

To this I fhill fay thefe things: That although it is certain that Ado/es 
was [olpired by an Infallible Spirit in whay he wrote, and that he doth 
In pain terms tell us that Man was at firlt Created by Almighty God, 
and therefore to me or any elle that is fatisfied of the Infallible Authority 
of the Holy Scripture, this is fafficient to fatisfie that the truth ig as 
Mofes hath infurmed us, and there weeds no other Argument to {upporr 
my Faith of the truth hereof: yer becaule | am writing of thofe Natural 
and Moral Evidences of this. Truth that may be of {trength enqugh to 
evince the truch of this Affertion , upon the apparent Moral Evidences of 
the credibility of the Writings of Adofes, I thall here urge the Authority 
of Adofes for the Proof of the Matters of Faé in queftion as t would urge 
Herodotus or Livy to prove a Matter of Fact alledged by them ; -and at 
this time and in this Difpute fhall only ufe his Teftimony as a Moral Evi- 
dence of the Truth he afferts, as an Evidence of Credibility. And as [ 
fhall not exa& a Subfcription to the Truths he delivers upon the account 
of his Infgllibility, fo if is not reafon to deny that Credibility of what 
he relates , which would be allowed to a Prophane Author; elpecially 
when it carries with it fingly, without the contribution of the Suppofition — 
of a Divine Authority, as great an evidence of truth as any Hiltory in 
W orld befides, ~ 

And as to that which ts faid, That the Suppofition of the truth of 
what Mofes aflerts, is to fuppofe the thing controverted , becaule Asojes 
afferts che Creation of Mankind: I fay, 1. That] fhall nor at all infance 
in that Affertion as to determin the Queftion, but only fo fay forth as it 
is a Moral Evidence of the cruth of it, namely, That this was a thing 
believed near 4090 Years fince by Wile Men, fuch as adofes was, and 
by them that were much nearer to the time wherein the Origination of 
Mankind and thofe other Matters of Pact that are contributory to the 
Proof thereof was tranlfa@ed, and therefore in common Reafon mult 
needs have aclearer Tradition and Evidence of the truth in this matter 
than the Ages fo many thouland Years after, but shis I fhall referve to its 
proper place, 2. In this place | hall nor at all infilt upon the Tradition 
of AMofes touchmg the Creation of Man, but only upon thole Hiftorical 
Narratives delivered by Adgofes relating to {uch Matters of Fact that were 
nearer histime, and fuch as he might very reafonably know and: deliver 
as an Hiltoriographer,; namely, the Propagation of Mankind after the 
Flood , and the ReduGion of moft of the confiderable Nations of the 
World to their feveral Roots or Parents by Natura] Propagation; and the 
credibility of his Relation touching it: Though even the credibility of 
this Relation of his gives a great Evidence and Atteftation , evenupon a 
Moral account,to what he writes gouching the Creation of Man, and thole 
parts of the Hiftory antecedent to the Flood, i 

The Sum therefore of the Mofaical Hiftory thar I thall in this place 
make ule of , 15 this; | | 

t. That a Univerfal Flood was brought upon the Earth ta the Yéar 
1656 after the (uppofed Creation of Man according to the Few:/h Account, 
although the Septuagint allows a longer Period between the Creation and 


the Flood. 
Aa 2. bhag 
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2. That by that Univerfal Flood all Mankind were deftroyed except 
eight perfons, namely , Noah, his Wife, his three Sons, Shens, Faphet, ' 
and Ham, and their Wives. 

3. That all the Race of Mankind after this Flood , were derived by 
natural generation from thefe three Sons of Noah and their Wives. 

4. That the particular Defcendents from thefe three Sons of Noah , 
are truly delcribed and fet forth in the 9*4, roth, and 11'* Chapters of 
Genefts by their feveral Names, and drawn down from that Root to 
the filling and peopling of the whole Earth: Gew.32. Thefe are the Fa- 
milies of the Sons of Noah, after their Generations, in their Nations; 
and by thefe were the Nations divided inthe Earth after the Flood, 

5. Thatafter the Flood, inthe time of Phaleg, the Languages of the 
World, efpevially of the Families of Cham and japhet, were confounded, 
and the Nations proceeding from thefe Families dilperfed. 

6. That the Family of the 2/raedites was deduced through thele énfuing 
Patriarchs, wzz, : 

SOV. : 
Arphaxad, born two years after the Flood, Ano mundi, 1659. 
Salah, , 
Heber, 
Peleg, 
Res, 
Sern, 
Nahor. 
Ter ah, 
Abram. 
Ifaac, | 
facob marries Rachel and Leah , Anno mundi, 2192. 
Levi, and the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Kohath, 
Amy am. 
(Mofes , bornin the Year of the World, 2373. 

So that from the Flood to the Birth of Aéefes the Defcendents from 
Facob grew into a great Nation, for in the 8ot* Year of Adofes Life the 
Males of the Children of J/rael, that were above 20 Years old, were 
above 600000, befidesthe Levétes, and befides Women, and Children 
that were under 20 Years old, Nam. 2. 32. and this great Increafe of 
this People happened within the compa(s of about 260 Years. And thus, 
according to the Feb Account in the Holy Text, the Period between 
the Flood and the Exstws of the People out of Egypt was about 800 Years: 
But indeed the Account of the Ai hire sa partly by the Interfection of 
€ainanin the Genealogy, and part y by adding roo Years to that Techno: 
gonta of the Patriarchs before —4éraham, have made the Period larger 
by 884 Years. So that according to that Account, the Exitus ex Egypte 
was at leaft 1684 Years after the Flood. | 

Now this Hiftory of adofes of the peopling of the World by the Pofte- 
tity of Noah, doth thefe two things : 

- 4. It gives us an Account of the Original of all the Nations in ‘the 
World, not frotribare allufion of Names, nor from bare Coalitions into 
Civil Societies in which they were formed , as Romalws was the Founder 
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of the Populus Romanus, and Pelafeus of the Pelafe:; but it gives us the 
Account of their Origination by Propagation trom the Natural Roots 
and Parents of them. 2. Although notwithftanding this Inftance, it 
may be poffible, that though the Natural Derivation of all Mankind was 
from Noah and histhree Sons, yet the Progenitors er Anceftors of Noah 
might have no Original, but might be Eternal, according to the Hipo- 
thefis of —4riffotle: yet when I find the fame Author that gives me an 
Account of the Derivation of all the World from Noah and his three 
Sons, and that with moft clear evidence and credibility, it gives me a 
very great Moral Evidence of the truth of his Relation touching the firft 
Origination of Man by Creation: For doubtlefs both were derived to him 
by a conftant Tradition from thofe from whom he was defcended, and it 
is not reafonable to fufpeét the truth of the one,. fince we have a ftrong 
Moral Evidence for the truth of the other; namely, the General Flood, 
and the prelervation of Noah and his Family, and the derivation of all 
Mankind from him and his Sons: He that hath fufficient reafon to believe 
the Hiftory touching the latter, will have little reafon to doubr the truth 
of the Relation touching the Origination of Mankind; which as in it 
felf ic feems reafonable, and no other poflible Suppofition to compafs it 
but by a Supernatural Produ@tion , fo it hath a moft excellent congruity 
with the fubfequents of the Holy Hiftory touching the Defcendents from 
the firftt Man , the Flood, and the Re-peopling of the World trom Noah, 
Now the Moral Evidences of the credibility and truth of this Hiftory 
are thele: 
1. Mofes that wrote it, had the beft opportunity that could be to give 
a true Narrative of this Fact touching the Flood, and the Productions of 
Mankind by Generation from the Children of, Woah: For, 1. It is evi- 
dent by the Writings of this Man that he was a very Learned knowing 
Man, inquilitive after all fort of Learning; a Man in great Power and 
Efteem in the Court of Egypt, and after that a great Governour of a very 
sreat People, which he governed with admirable Wifdum; and by this 
means had opportunity to furnifh himlelf with all Monuments and Evi- 
dences of Antiquity that might be conducible to the Dilcovery of former 
things , and his Learning , Judgment and Ability to make an excellent 
ufe of thefe helps was allo remarkable. Again, 2. He lived not far 
remote from the tranfaction of thefe things that he wrote, in comparifon 
of the Writers or Hiftorians of after Ages: He dyed above 500 Years 
before Homer lived , which yet is the ancienteft Hiltorian that Greece af- 
fords, and he lived within the Period of 800 Years after the Flood and 
the divifion of the World among the Pofterity of Noah, Lévy and other 
Hiftorians give us an account of the Affairs of Rome for above 600 Years 
before they were born, and many other Hiftorians for,a much longer 
time, and wegivethem credit, and certainly fuch an Occurrence of fuch 
remark as the Univerlal Flood and the Re-peopling of the World mutt 
needs be frefh in memory for fuch a Period of about 800 Years; efpecially 
confidering that the Peopling of the World was.a gradual and {ucceilive 
bufinefs, that muft needs prelerve its Memory even upon its own account,, 
for it was ftill current, and many were concerned in it in the prefer- 
vation of the laying the firft Foundations of their States and Republicks. 
3. As the Period or diftance of time was not great, fo. if we aii 
Aa 2 the 
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the longevity of Mens Lives in thofle times, the Period was not much 
longer than three Generations, and {o the Tradition of things might be 
prelerved frefh and certain unto the time of WMofes without any great 
difficulty: For Shem that was an Eye-witnels of the Flood was contem- 
porary with U4borabam , Abraham was contemporary with Jacob, Cohath 
the Son of Levz was contemporary with Facob, and with Awram the Fa- 
ther of Mofes and Son of Cohath: So that the Tradition of the Flood, 
and all that fuceeeded , might be handed from shemto C4brabam, from 
Abraham to Facob, from Facob to Cohath, fromhimto Cderam , and from 
him to Mofes. 4. Befides all this, without any more Hands in the deli- 
very of it over, it appears that Lbrahan , Ifaac, Facob were great Men, 
had great Families and Wealth, were Men of great Note and Obfer- 
vation for their Learning and Knowledge, Men that had great Expectations, 
having a Promaile of ae Land to be given to their Pofterity; and al- 
though they kept Sheep and Cattel according to the cuftom of thofe 
Eaftern Countries, yet they were great Princes, and Men of excellent 
Education: doubtlefs 4éraham inftructed his Son in all the Knowledge 
that he had received by Tradition from his Anceftors, the like did 7/aac, 
and after him Facoo, And therefore it might very reafonably be thought 
that the Traditions of former things were kept frefh and pure in this Line 
of Men. 

And though we have no Writings extant ancienter than Aéofes, yet 
probably in his time there might be Books, or at leaft Monuments and 
Inicriptions of things done before his time, which might preferve the 
Memory of things paft as well as our Books donow: For it is not to be 
doubted but Writing was much ancienter than VWofes his time, Fob 
fpeaks of Writing as a thing in ufe in his time, Job 19.23,24, and Jofe- 
phus tells us of certain Pillars erected by Seth, wherein the Monuments 
of Learning and Hiftory were preferved , Jofeph. 4.1. Antiquitat. cap. 2. 
and (Wefes mentions Books written by others, either before or in his 
time. 

I very well know that Aofes had a greater means to know all thofe 
things that to a Few or a Chriftian are of greater weight than all thele; 
namely, the Infallible Conduét, Revelation and Infpiration of the Divine 
Spirit: But the truth is, we are faln into an Age of many Chriftians in 
Name and Profeffion , that yet think it below them to believe upoa that 
account without fome farther Evidence that may fatisfie their Reafon,; 
I have therefore fubjoyned thefe and the following Confiderations to 
make it appear, That upon the bare account of Moral Evidence more 
is to be faid for the truth of the Hiftory of 4éofes than may be {aid for the 
truth of any other Hiftory of things tranfaéted before the life of the 
Hiftoriographer. 7 

2. Again, we ufually allow fuch an Hiftorian to be worthy of belief, 
even in thofe things whereof we have no other Evidence than the Credit 
of the Hiftorian, if we find many things delivered by him to have fo 
great an Evidence of Truth that they cannot well be doubted by any 
reafonable Man. I will admit that Aéofes delivers many things that were 
antecedent to him , and can have now no other Evidence than the Credit, 
Prudence, and Fidelity of the Hiftorian himfelf; as touching the De- 
rivation of the Nations of the Earth from the feveral Sons of Noah , ~~ 
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though poffibly when he wrote there was a vigorous and authentical 
Tradition or other authentick Evidence of the Truth of them, which 
it may be is now fo loft that we have no other Evidence thereof but the 
bare Relation of -Mofes (this I do for the prefent admit , though in the 
fequel it will appear that there are other concurrent or collateral Evi- 
dences that affert and atteft it) yet it is plain that the fame adofes writes 
many things that have fo undoubted and fo folid a Tradition afferting ir, 
that no Man can doubt it that will not firft deny hisown Reafon. As 
for inftance, Can there be any doubt but that the Family of the Z/raelites 
were derived from braham , Ifaac and Facob, and the 12 Patriarchs; that 
they were brought out of Egypt under the Conduct of Adofes; that they 
lived in the Wildernefs forty Years, and were there miraculoufly fed by 
Quails and Manna, fince this was written in that very Time and Age 
that could and would have contraditted it, if falfee Canthere be any 
doubt but the Hiftory of his making the Ark and the Tabernacle were 
true, fince both continued for many hundred Years after 2 Can there be 
any doubt of the Hiftory of the Fiery Serpents, and the Cure of their Biting 
by the Brazen Serpent, which continued in the Wildernefs until the time 
of Hezekiah, which was many hundred Years after, with an unqueftionable 
Tradition of the reafon of its Making Can there be any doubt whe- 
ther he divided the Land of Cazaaz, in fuch manner as is fet down, in his 
life time , namely, to the two Tribes and a half on the farther fide of 
Fordan; and his Prefcripts for the future dividing of the reft, fince it 
was enjoyed according to thofe Prefcripts for many hundreds of Years 
after, and part of it untilthe coming of Chnfte Can there be any doubt 
that he gave thofe Laws Moral, Judicial and Ceremonial recorded by 
him, fince thofe very Laws have been for the {pace of near two thoufand 
Years the very Rule and Model by which the Sacred and Civil Concerns 
of that People were always ruled and governed, and that in contem- 
plation of the fame Law that was given by the Hand of 2¢Mes, and {fo 
recorded in his Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Nambers and Deuterenomy ¢ 
I fay we have not greater Evidence that there was {uch a Man as 4/fred, 
Edward the Confeflor, or william the Conqueror, or that there were fuch 
Laws of the Confeffor, fuch a Survey of Exg/and called Doawfday made 
by 4am the Conqueror, fuch an Abbey founded by him in Memory 
of his Victory in pa called Abbatia de Bello; fuch Laws made by H.1. 
as are tran{cribed in the Red Book of the Exchequer under that namc; 
fuch a Charter of King Jobx made at Rexingmead, or fuch a Charter as 
Magna Charta made by King H. 3. than we have that there were {uch 
Laws, fuch Diftributions of the Land of Camaae, and fuch things done 
in Egypt and the Wildernefs as are recorded by Adofes. The Moral Evi- 
dence that arifeth from this Confideration is this; That fince in thefe 
things that are capable of an incomparable Evidence of Credibility in 
refpe of the time wherein they were done (though very ancient, and 
exceeding the Age of any other Author ) we find fuch indifputable Evi- 
dence of Truth, we have reafon to give credit to the fame Author re- 
lating the Derivation and Beginning of Nations from the Sons of Noah, 
though in refpect of the greater Antiquity thereof we have not any 
other concurrent Teftimony but that of Afofes: And the rather, though 


we have not thofe other Evidences thereof, yet -4fofes might have as 
unque- 
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unqueftionable Evidences of the things tranfaéted between his time and 


_ the Flood, which at the greateft Account was not above 1600 Years, 


but by the Few/s Account about 800 Years before his time, as we now 
have of thole things which were tranfacted in the time of A4ofes, which is 
above twice 1600 Years diftant from our time. 

3. Befides the Relation of the Traduétion of the feveral Nations of the 
World from the Sons of Noah, delivered by Afo/es in that fhort Pedigree 
or Extract, Gew. 10. we have very many probable Evidences of the con- 
fent of all fucceeding Ages to that Genealogy of the World; as, 1. The 
common Tradition of thofe Ages that fucceeded fhortly after Azofes, which 
commonly efteemed them fo defcended : 2. The Analogy of their feveral 
Names of the Countries wherein Adofes {uppofed the firft Fathers fixed, as 
Canaan, Mdifraim or Egypt, Chittim, Affur or Affyria , and infinite more of 
this kind which are not needful hereto be remembred , fince Bochart and 
thole that have tran{cribed out of him give us abundant Inftances. Nei- 
ther is it reafonable to obje@ againft this that which is before obferved 
in relation to other Allufions of this kind, namely, That thofe Deno- 
minations of Places might not be fo much from the Roots of thofe 
Nations or Families, or from the Captains or Governors that gave Names 
to thofe Countries they conquered, becaufe the Hiftorian Azofes gives 
us in exprefs terms the reafon of the Denomination to be from the very 
Parental Roots of thofe People or Families: and 2, Becaufe thofe Heads 
of Countries or Nations who were nearer to A“ofes time gave the De- 
nomination to the Countries which in effect they peopled ; as Edvmites 
to the Polterity of Edom, Moabites and Ammonites to the Pofterity of 
the two Sons of Lot, Aadian to the Pofterity of Abraham by Keturah, 
and many more: And we have as great reafon to fuppole that thelegrew 
and increafed into great Nations in the time of Azofes, fince the People 
of Jfrael who defcended froma later Stock than any of thefe within the 
Ipace of litéle morethan 200 Years , increafed into fo great a People, that 
in their going out of Egypt their Males of above 20 Years old amounted 
to 600000, whereof ule will be made hereafter, 

The late Difcovery of the vaft Continent of America and Mlands ad- 
jacent , which appears to be as populous with Men , and as well ftored 
with Cattel almoft asany part of Europe, Afia, or Africa, hath occafioned 
fome difficulty and difpute touching the Traduétion of all Mankind from 
the two common Parents {uppofed of all Mankind, namely dam and 
Eve; but principally concerning the. {toring of the World with Men 
and Cattel from thofe that the Sacred Hiftory tells us were preferved in 
the Ark. And the Objection runs thus : 

It feems apparent by all Geographical Defcriptions of this lower 
World, that the whole Continent of C4merica and the adjacent Iles 
thereof are no way contiguous to any parts of Afia , Europe, or Africa, 
but disjoyned from the fame by huge and vaft Oceans; divided from the 
Weitern Coalts of Ewrope and Africa by the vaft Atlantick Ocean, from. 
the North parts of Europe by the great Frozen Seas lying between it and 
Greenland, which feems to be the Northern Coaft of america; from the 
North-eaft part of Afta, Tartary and Cathay by the Fretum Anian ; from 
the Eaft parts of Chiva and the Philippine Mlands by the Oceanus Pacificus 
of above 2000 Leagues breadth, and is diyided from the great late 
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difcovered Hland.deé Fago by the Straits of Afage#an; and that Ifland again 
divided from the uttermolt Southern Continent (if any be) by a great 
Sea, which though not formerly known tothe Esvopeans and Afiaticks, 
being divided from 4fia and Africa by the great Jediaz Ocean, yet hath 
been lately dilcovered by Le Maire, 

It is allo evident that this vaft Continent and the greateft part of the 
Hlands near adjacent to it are well ftored with Men, and Beatfts of ail 
forts: Laetivs in his Dilquifition touching the Original of the CHmeri- 
cans, tn his 8th Obfervation gives us am account of above thirty Millions 
of Americans deftroyed by the Spaniards in thofe Parts of America that 
they have ulurped to their own Dominion, which is not the hundredih 
pare of chat great Cofitinent. 

The Inhabitants of this Continent as they greatly differ among them- 
felves , fo they extremely differ from the Afiaticks » Europeans and Africans 
in their Language and Cuftoms, they recognize no Original from thefe 
Parts: itis true, they have fome refemiblance of the Scythianxs or Tartars 
in fome of their barbarous Cuftoms, and fome Words they have which 
feem to carry a congruity with Words of other Nations: But thele are 
but {leader Evidences to prove their Tradudtion from 42, Africa, or 
Europe , e{pecially fince no Monument is extant that gives an account of 
their Traduction or Migration thither, and the rather, becaufe it was 
a Wold wholly unknown to the Earopeans, Africans and Afiaticks, rill the 
Dilcovery thereof made by C4mericus Vefputius and Ghriftopher Colambus 
which ts but of lete time. | 

Again, Acoffa tells us in his 4** Book , Cap. 36. there are divers perfect 
Anitnals of divets kinds in America which have nene of the fame kind 
in Ewsrope, fia or Africa, as their Pacos, Guanacos , and Jndias Sheep, 
and on the other fide, many /peezes of Birds and Bealts in chefe Countries 
which are not found in America, 

And upon thefe Premules they thus argue: 

That finee by all Circumftances it 1s apparent that America hath been 
very long inhabited, and poflibly as long as any other Continent in the 
World, and fince it 1s of all hands agreed that the fuppofed common Pa- 
rents of the reft of Mankind, Adam, Noah and his three Sons, had their H:- 
bitations in {ome Parts of Afia, and fince we have no probable Evidence 
that any of their Defcendents traduced the firft Colonies of the dmericaz 
Plantations into America, being fo divided from the reft of the World, 
the accefs thither fo difficult, and Navigation the only means of fuch 
a Migration being of a far later perfection than what couldanfwer fuch 
a Population of fo great a Continent; That confequently the Americans 
derive not their Original either from dam, or at leaft not trom Neab + but 
either had an Eternal Succeffion , or if they had a Beginning, they were 
Aborigines, and multiplied from other common Stocks than what the 
Mofaical Hiftory imports. 

And although their Traditions in America be mingled with fome things 
fabulous, yet they feem to favour this Conclufion. Some of them ac- 
knowledge the Creation of allthings by God, and that He fixed certain 
Arrows in the ground , and from thence the Original of Mankind came, 
de Lact, de origine gent, Americanorum , Obfervat.6. Many of them have 
a Tradition of a Flood, at leaft in the Continent of Crmerics, which 
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difpeopled all the Countrey, and that out of the Lake Tilocaca the 
great God created at feveral places the common Parents of Mankind; 
ut videre est apud, eundem, pag. 115, @ 105. or that certain Men leapt 
out of a Cave called Picare Campo, or Tampo, and were the firft Parents 
of Mankind; and therefore they hold the Tam: the moft ancient of 
Mankind. : 

Befides , if we could fuppofe that either ex cadufiria, or by accident 
fome might pals the Seas from Africa , Afia or Europe into America, yet it 
is not eafily conceptible how Beafts , efpecially of prey, fhould be trant- 
ported into America through thofe large Seas after the Deluge; neither 
is it poffible to fuppofe that all the Beafts of Amerzca, which are many 
of them wholly different in kind from thole of Europe, Afia or Africa, 
fhould be conducted over the Seas to be preferved in the Ark, and after 
be tranfported again thither: and the improbability thereof 1s fo much 
the greater, becaufe many of the perfect Animals found in merieg have _ 
none of the fame kind in Esrope, Afia or Africa, and ¢ converfo, but are as 
it were appropriate to their proper Regions, though fome there are thar 
are common to America and the other Countries on this fide. And there- | 
fore either the Flood was not univerfal, or new Creations of Animals 
proper to America hapned there after the Flood, . 

I anfwer to thefe difficulties : The Author of the Book called Preadamite 
hath fer down certain Suppofitions , which though they falve the diffi- 
culties , yet they crofs the tenor of thé Afofaical Hiltory, viz, 

1. That Aéofes in the Hiftory of the Creation of Man doth not fet down 
the Original of Mankind, but only the Original or common Parent of 
the Fewi/h Nation: that dam was not the firft Man that was created, 
but there were very many Ages of Men before him that peopled the 
greater part of the World long before the Creation of Adam: And con- 
fequently, though Adam was the common Parent of the Inhabitants of 
Paleftine and many of the Countries adjacent, yet thofe that peopled the 
far greater part of the World, efpecially the Parts of America, were not 
defcended from him. 

2. That the Flood in Noah’s time, though it drowned the Defcendents 
from Adam and the Countries inhabited by them, namely, Paleffine and 
{ome of the adjacent Countries, yet it was no Univerfal Deluge , but 
the far greater part of the World and the Inhabitants thereof were freg 
from that Deluge; and confequently that Mech and his three Sons were 
not, the Capita familiarum of the whole Barth , but only of thole Families 
and Nations that were Inhabitants in Paleffiwe and {ome of the adjagent 
Countries, and confequently that many of the Countries of Europe, Ajta 
and Africa, and the entire Continent and Iflands of America were not 
overwhelmed with this Deluge, though poffibly they might have their 
particular Deluges, as hapned in Greece and Theffaly under Deacalion and 
Ogyges: and in favour of his Opinion alledgeth the long Computations 
of the Egyptians, Babylonians and Chinefes; the valt Armies of Ninus, Se- 
mivamis , Zoroaffer and others, and the great extent of their Monarchies 
fuddenly after the Flood, which could not, as he fuppofeth , be fo fud- 
denly propagated from Noah and his three Sons: But elpecially infifts upon 
the greatnels of the Continent of C4merica and the Iflands thereof, the 
populoufnels and great ftore of Men and Animals, which could not be 
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in any tolerable probability tran{ported from Countries divided by fuch 
great Seas from it. 

And likewife he infifts upon the Antiquity of the Egyptzaz Compu- 
tations , and upon that fond Reafon of the Egyptian Prictt in Plato’s T1- 
meus, That Ezppt is the moft ancient of the habitable World, becaufe 
neither f{ubjeé to Total Inundations by reafon it hath no Shoars, nor 
ro Conflagration becaufe of the Inundation of Nilws: That conlequently 
Paleftine and the Countries adjacent were only drowned, but the upper 
Afia from whence the Dove fetched his Olive-branch was never thereby 
totally overwhelmed. This is the principal Subject of his 4"* Book of 
what he calls his Syfema Theologicum. 

If there were no other fault in this Author, there is this one that renders 
him inexcufable,; In that he in all places of his Book pretends to own 
and maintain the Truth and Sacred Authority of the Afofaical Hiftory, 
and feems to maintain fome of his Tenets by Scriptural Suffrage, and 
yet fubftitutes fuch Affertions as any Man, and much morethe Ingenious 
Author himfelf could not, cannot choofe but fee, that if they were true 
would neceffarily not only weaken but overthrow the Authority and 
Infallibility of the Sacred Scriptures; at leaft where it feems to crols the 
Fabulous Traditions of the Ezyptiaz and Babylonian Antiquity, to which 
Fables he gives more credit than to the Holy Scriptures, and fubmits the 
Authority of thefe to the Authority of thofe: and while Fudas like he 
feems to kils thefe Sacred Oracles, he perfidioufly betrays their Authority, 
and draws their Truth as much as he can into fufpicion. Such a Difl- 
courfe had better become a plain profciled Inkdel, and is fo much the 
worfe , inthat it is done flily, and by invidious Infinuations, f#b Amici 
nomine: If he durft have fpeken out, he would have told us roundly 
and plainly that the Eleven firft Chapters of Gewefis were but Fables, 
That Genefis 3.20. where Eve is laid to be the Mother of all living, 
That Sen. 7.19, 20. where it is faid, that all the high Hills that were 
under the whole Heavens were covered, That Ges, 7. 23. where it is 
faid, that every living fubftance was deftroyed which was upon the face 
of the Ground , both Man and Cartel and Creeping things and the Fowls 
of the Heaven, and Wo.ch only remained alive and chole that were with 
him inthe Ark, That Ges. 10.32. where it is faid, that thele were the 
Families of the Sons of Noaé after their Generations in their Nations, 
and by thefe were the Nations divided on the Earth after the Flood, are 
not to be believed, and are but meer Fictions: This had become a Man 
of his Principles, but he durft not {peak out. : 

I fhall not inthis place undertake a particular An{wer of all that this 
Man hath faid, it is befides my intention in this place to make fo large 
an excurfion, and many others have done it to my hand: only I may fay 
thus much, That a Man that gives {o much credit to the £2 yptvan, Caldean, 
and Grecian prodigious Traditions, in derogation of that very Scripture 
which this Man in Complement at leaft feems to venerate, might have 
remembred, That the Tradition of the Univerfal Flood hath obtained 
in all places, even among the Americans themlelves , and that the Race of 
Mankind was thereby deltroyed, except fome few that were preferved : 
That che moft fevere and oblerving Se& of the Philofophers, namely the 
Stocks, have conftantly held viciflicudes of Deitructions of Mankind 
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by fucceffive Deluges and Conflagrations, and a new Peopling of the 
World fucceffively by the Power of God: That riforle himlelf inf- 
nuates thofe great Viciffitudes, efpecially of Deluges in thofe Periodical 
great Winters which he fuppofeth to have hapned, and for the future to 
happen inthis lower World. But of this hereafter. 

And although this Author in his 8*» Chapter of his 4t Book gives us 
a computation of a declivity of 600 Perches from the Fountain of Da- 
wubius until its fall into the Pomtus Euxinus, and fuppofeth the higheft 
Mountains of U4rmenia, whereof Ararat where the Ark refted was the 
higheft, doth not exceed the perpendicular height of one Mile above the 
plain of the Earth; and therefore that an excels of 15 Cubits above 
Ararat would not reach the Head of Danubins , or at leaft the upper Plains 
of the Upper 4/2, yet he might have remembred , That though it were 
admitted , that ufually the heights of moft Mountains do not exceed a 
Mile in perpendicular height above their Bafis, yet many Mountains are 
fituate in the more elevated parts of the Earth, and have the advantage 
thereby of the height of their Bafts: and poffibly it will be found that the 
Bafis of the Mountains of -4rmenéa is fituate in higher ground than the 
Fountain of Dazubiws or Exphrates, So that an excels of 15 Cubits 
their height muft in all probability cover the Plain of the Upper 
Ajta, 

Again, he might have remembred that Egypt, that from the Authority 
of the Fable of the Egyptiaz Prieft is favoured by him with an immu- 
nity from Inundation, lyes much lower than the Plains of Paleftixe, yea 
than the Superficies of the Red Sea it felf: And therefore the Water (thae 
naturally keeps its level, neither without a Miracle can lofe it) which 
overflowed the whole Continent of Paleffize, evento 15 Cubits above its 
higheft Mountains, muft of neceffity overflow Egypt, which Ariftotle by 
impregnable Evidences concludes to be one of the loweft Countries in the 
World, and the very Produétion and Accretion of the Slime of Nilus: 
fo that if the Flood covered Palestine , nothing but a Miracle could 
protect Egypt from it. 

The Author of the Diflertation De e£tate Mundi, eap.12. though he 
reprehend the Preadamite , and confutes the extravagancy of their Opi- 
nion, yet he feems to mince the Univerfality of the Flood: MWallum ita- 
que relinguitur dubium , quin snum tantum fuerit dilavium, idque univer fale, 
cujus apud omnes pene geutes extat memoria: Vernm hic minime probocorum 
fententiam quz totum terre globum ita aquis tectum fuilfe esctflimant , ut nulla 
prorfus extaret ejxs portio; ad hoc effictendum multa ss CORCKYYCY e mit a- 
cula, Cum enim univerfe orbis aqua non fifficiant ad obruendam tam alte 
terram., etiamfi omnia maria ficcentur ; debuiffent vel plures aqua creari, vel 
dicendum cum aliquibus, iftam aquarum molem ex aliis cali orbibus decidiffe, 
cy demum finito diluvio ad fedes (uas revolaffe:; Vernm hoc est pie nugari, Deus 
non facit miracula fine cana: Quid opus erat mergere terras ubi nec olim fuere 
homines, ac ne nunc quidem unt? Stultum eft patare ante diluvium aded mut- 
tiplicatum fuilfe genws honsinum, ut omnes terra angulos pervaferit, exc, Ut 
vero dilwvtt inundationem ultra orbis habitati termines preducamus , nulla pubet 
ratio, tmo prorfws abfurdum eft dicere , ubt nulla hominum fedes, illic etiam 
viguilfe effectus pena folis hominibus inflict e, 

This indeed falves the neceflity of drowning America and the greateft 
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part of the New habitable World, when it extends the Flood no farther 
than there were Mankind inhabiting, and confines thofe Habitations 
poffibly within the Circle of Syrza and Mefopotamia, And fo all the 
Brutes that poffibly in their firft Creation were produced /parfim through 
all the parts of the habitable World, as well in -4merica as Afia or 
Exrope , were fafe and untouched; and all thofe Birds and Fowl that were 
within 40 or 50 Miles of the Cércalus diluvit might eafily preferve them- 
felves by flight out of the extent of it; yea and the Brutes and Birds 
which were out ef that fuppofed narrow extent of Syria and Mefopo- 
tamia where the Flood prevailed, might eafily refurnifh the {ame Contt- 
nent after the fubfiding of the Flood, without the wonderful and diih- 
cult including of their kinds within the Ark for their prefervation , which 
if this Suppofition hold, feerns a needlefs Inftitution and Miracle by the 
wile Ged. Gew.7.1. Therefore, Iconfefs, I am no way fatished with 
this Gratification of that Author to the Pre-Adamite, 

For firft, although I take this Flood to be fomewhat more than Na- 
tural, and a thing infticuted by the Will of God , yet do I not efteem 
it a thing purely Supernatural or Miraculous, neither do I fuppofe thole 
Waters created de xovo, nor fent out of the Orbs of Heaven to drown 
the Earth: I do not think the Face of the Earth and Waters were 
altogether the fame before the Univerlal Deluge, and after; but poffibly 
the Face of the Earth was more even than now it is, the Seas poflibly 
more dilate and extended, and not fodeepas now, the Waters pofhibly 
more than now, and in thofe refpeéts more capable of diffufion over the 
dry Land. For though there be many great variations im procefs of 
time in the Sea and Land, yet it feems that 4d p/urimum the Seas grow 
deeper, and eat lower into the Earth, and confequently more dry Land 
is daily acquired, and the Seas grow narrower and deeper. 

Now to deliver this Suppofition of an Univerfal Deluge from thofe 
difficulties, and that neceffity of multiplication of Miracles, which that 
Author hath {ubftituted, we are to confider: 

1. That we are not to make our eftimate of the quantity of Waters 
meerly by the Superficies of the Sea , but by its vaft depth, which in 
fome places is unfathomable, and by thofe vaft {ubterraneous Receptacles 
of Water which pour themfelves out in feveral great Ebullitions and 
Marine Springs: Neither is it altogether improbable that the Waters of 
the Sea, naturally tending downward, and being of a fluid fearching 
confiftency , might in procefs of time Have worked themlelves even 
almoft to the Center of the Earth, and there refiding in great and waft 
quantities ,and poffibly have in a manner undermined much of the ap- 
pearing Continent of the Earth: fothat that which the Prophet fpeaketh 
may be true literally, Pfz/.24.2. He hath founded it upon the Seas, and 
eftablifbed it upon the Floods: So that there are greater Store-houfes of 
Water than appear vifible to rhe World. If we could fuppole that the 
incumbent Superficies of the Earth fhould fubfide and prels upon thofe 
Store-houles of Water within its bowels, it might afford a competent 
ftore to drown the Earth without a new Creation. | 

2. Again, we may eafily compute that the quantity of extenfion of 
the Body of the Air, even that which is commonly called. the Atmofphere, 
which at the loweft aceount extends — Miles in height, might by 
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condenfation into Water afford a competent ftore for the drowning of 


the World, and yet be again rarified into the {ame dimenfion and con- 
fiftence which before it obtained: for there is that vicinity of Nature 
between thole two Elements , that we daily fee confiderable proportions 
of the one by condenfation changed into the other. | , 

3- When we confider thofe immenfe Inundations that are Annually; 
and with fome conftant equality occafioned by great Rains, as for In- 
{tance, ia the River Nélw, which by the Annual Rains in Erhiopia is railed 
almoft every Year twenty Cubits, and overflows a confiderable part of 
Eeypt yearly between the Months of Fuze and Odfober ; and the like Inun- 
dations yearly hapning by Periodical Showers in the great River of 
America called Orenoque, between Aday and September, whereby it rifeth 
upright above 30 Foot; fo that many of the Iflands and Plains at other 
times inhabited, are 20 Foot yearly at that time under Water. And 
when we fee that even the Ocean it lelf in its daily Tides, efpecially thofe 
that happen about the Equinoxes, caufed, as the Copernicans fay, by the 
Interlections of the Annual and Diuraal Motions of the Earth; we 
need not have recourfe to a new Creation of Waters to perform this 
Office of the Divine Providence and Juftice,; He might by a ftronger 
elevation of Vapours, or by an extraordinary motion of the Seas perform 
his purpofe; which though probably it might not at the fame time 
drown Afia and America, yet by the fucceflive peragration of thefe Wa- 
ters they might drown the whole Earth, as the Inundation of Nilw by 
the Showers of Ethzepia make the Flood there a Month fooner than it 
happens in Egypt. 

2. As to the Second Objeéion; I do con‘efs it to be moft true, that 
the Univerfal Deluge was a Judgment upon the Old World for their 
intolerable degeneration from their Duty to God: But I do not think 
that was the only Reafon thereof; for the Infinite Power of God might 
have deftroyed thofe Evil Men by a Peftilence as well as by a Flood, 
without detriment to the harmlefs Brutes or Birds: But as God Almighty 
is of Infinite Wifdom, fo it isthe high Prerogative of that Wifdom to 
have variety of Excellent Ends in the fame Action. I do really think 
that this Univerfal Deluge was net only an a@ of his Vengeance upon 
Evil Men, but poffibly an act of Goodnefs and Bounty to the very Con- 
ftitution of this Inferier World, though the particulars thereof be hid 
from us. And if as fome would have it , it fhould be coextended only 
to the places that were then inhabited, and fo the Flood particular, yet 
moft certain it would be, even in fuch a particular Flood, many great 
Spots of Ground would be neceflarily drowned where never any Men 
were, or inhabited. : : 

3- And it feems it is too haftily concluded, That in the Period of 
1656, or as the Septaagint, whom he follows, 2256 Years between the. 
Creation and the Flood, that only Paleffine , Syria or Mefopotamia were’ 
inhabited: For confidering the longevity of Mens Lives in that Period, 
a {mall skill in Arithmetical Calculation will render the Number of 
coexifting Inhabitants of the Earth more than fix times as many as would: 
have hapned in s000 Years, when Mens Ages were abridged to that 
ordinary dimenfion which now they have: and the ftrait bounds of Syria 
and Aefopotamta would not have held one fortieth part of the cies 
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all Evrope, Afia and Africa were not more than fufficient for them: So 
that asthe World grew full of Sin, fo it grew full of Men and Beafts, and 
{tood in need of a Deluge to make room for its future Inhabitants. 

And this is as much as I fhall fay in this place, for the Vindication of 
the Poffibility and Reafonablenefs of the Univerfality of that Deluge 
recorded by Afofes. 

And if any fhall doubt of the Capacity of the Ark of Noah for the 
Reception of Brutes, Birds, and the Family of Noah, with the neceflary 
Provifions of Livelihood for them; let him but confult Mr. Poole’s Syxopjis, 
and he will find that which may reafonably fatisfie him touching it. 

And now I fhall briefly confider the Method and Means and Manner 
of the Peopling of  4merica, and ftoring that vaft Countrey with Men 
and Beafts and Birds, fo far forth as we may reafonably conjecture. 

And herein I mutt confefs that I only make an Abftraét or brief Col- 
lection of what hath been done to my hands by thofe that had better 
Opportunities and Abilities to doit; as namely, Grotius, Laetius , Breer- 
wood , Hornius , Fofephus Accfta, Mr. fohu Webb, Martinius and others, who 
have profefledly written, De origine gentinm Americanarum, 

Firft therefore , I fhiall confider the Manner of Traduction of Men into 
America, 

Secondly, The Manner of Traduction of Brutes into merica, 

Touching the Traduction of Mankind into America, I do fuppofe thefe 
things following : 

1. That the Origination of the common Parents of the Humane Na- 
ture hapned in fome part of Afia, 

2. That though the Origination of the common Parents of Mankind 
were in U4fia, yet fome of their Defcendents did come into ~4me- 
rica, 

3. That fuch Migration into America by the Defcendents from dam, 
was not only poffibly, but fairly probable, notwithftanding all the ob- 
jected Difficulties. 

4. That the Migrations of the Defcendents of -4dam and Noah into 
America, was fucceflive, and interpolated. 

5. That although we cannot certainly define the Time or Manner of 
all thefe Migrations, yet many of them were long fince, or, as we may 
reafonably conjeéture, fome Thoufands of Years fince; but yet after the 
Univerfal Deluge. 

The Means of Tranfmigration of the Children or Defcendents of 
Adam and Noah from Afia into America mult be either by Land or by Sea, 
or by both, and if by Sea, then it muft be defigned, and ex propofito, or 
eafually. 2 | 

I think it probable it may be all of thefe ways, but elpectally by 
Sea. | 
_. Touching the Tranfmigration by Land, it feems very difficult, becaule 
though it may be poffible that there may be fome junctures between the | 
North Continent of America and fome part of Tartary, Ruffia, or Mufcovy, 
yet none are known, unlefs.the Frozen Seas in thofe Parts _ be a 
means to tranfport Men thither; which is difficult to fuppole, thole 
Parts being unpaflable by reafon of the great Snows that happen fo far 
Northward: though fome have thought that Groenfazd 1s one oe 
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with America , and that in its fartheft North-eaft extent it is joyned to 
the Continent of Usfla about Fapan or Cathay; fo that a Land-paflage 
might be out of fa into Groenland, and thence into America. But this 
is only conjectured, and not fully difcovered to be fo. 

But however the Cafe now ftands with the three known Parts of the 
World, in relation to its contiguity with the Continent of C4merica 5 
it is not impoffible, but in that long tract of 4gooo Years at leaft, which 
hath hapned fince the Univerfal Deluge, there hath been great alterations 
in the fituations of the Sea and Earth: poffibly there might be anciently 
Necks of Land that maintained paffage and communication by Land 
between the two Continents. Many Inftances of this kind are remem- 
bred by P/wy, not only of the great  4¢/antick Iland mentioned by the 
Egyptian Prieft in Plato’s Timews, of a great bignefs, almoft contiguous 
to the Weftern parts of Spaiz and Africa, yet wholly fwallowed up by 
that Ocean to which it hath given its Name of the -4té/antick Oceans 
which if true, might for ought we know afford a Paflage from -4frice 
to —4merica by Land before that Submerfion, but alfo many more In- 
{tances of the like Variations : thus he reports that Szcé/y was anciently 
divided from /taly, Cyprus from Syria, Enxbea from Beotia, Vide Plin.l.2. 
cap. 88, 89,90,91. 

Strabo alfo in his firft Book feems to referr the Straits or Apertures of 
the Euxin and Mediterranean Seas to the like feparations made by the force 
of the Sea, and attributes thofe great Floods and Inundations to the ele- 
vation and fubfiding of the Moles terreftris, in thefe words, Resfat wt 
canfam adfcribamus folo, five quod mart fubeit , five quod inundatur ; potius 
tamen ci quod mart {ubeft: hoc enim multo eft mobilius , cr quod ob humiditatens 
celerius mutart polit, Spiritus enim , hujufmodi omninm rerum canfa, ibi ef 
copiofior, Sed, ficuti dixt, caufa horum effictens accidentinm eff , quod eadem fola 
alias attoluntur, alias {ubfidunt : and he relembles the ordinary Elevations 
and Depreffions whereby the ordinary Fluxes and Refluxes are made, to 
the Ex({piration and Refpiration of Animals ; but thofe greater and extraor- 
dinary Elevations and Depreffions of the Earth to the greater Accidents ; 
Nam diluvia, terramotus , eruptiones flatuam , cr tumores [ubiti terra ia mart 
latentis, mare quoque extollant ; fubjidentéfque in fe exdem terre, facinnt ut 
mare dimittatur, And it is no new or feigned Obfervation, That as the 
Volcans in the Land, as -4¢za and Vefwvrns, vaife up thofe great Protu- 
berances which feem Natural Mountains; fo the like Volcans or Fiery 
Eruptions happen fometimes in the Land {ubjected to the Sea, whereby 
great quantities of Earth together with Fire are thrown up, and grow 
into Ilands. De guibus videfis Strabonem cx Plinium in locis citatts. And 
if we may give credit to the Conjectures of Verflegan, the Countries of 
England and France were formerly conjoyned, and after feparated by the Ir- 
ruption of the Sea between Dover and Calais; And therefore , although 
it may be that at this day there is mo Land-paflage from this Elder World 
unto that of America, yet within the tract of 4co00 Years fuch there 
might have been, whereby both Men and Beafts , efpecially from about 
Tartary ot China might pals; or between Norway or Finland and the 
Northern part of the Americas Continent. 

But we need not go fo far from home, nor refort to the Ages of ancient 
times for the evincing the great Changes that have been between - 
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Sea and Lands, fometimes by trempeftuous Winds, fometimes by Earth- 
quakes, fometimes, and that moft commonly, by the working of the Sea, 


by cafting up Silt and Sand, and by exaggerations thereby wrought 
eleganzly delcribed by Quid, 15. Metamorph, . 


vidi ego quod fuerat quondam folidiffima tellus 
Elfe fretum, vidi factas ex aquore terras 3 

Et procul 4 pelago conchae jacuere marins, 

Et vetws inventa eft in montibus anchora fummts. 
Quodque fuit campus, vallem decar{us aquarum 
Fecit , cp elmvie mons eft deductus in agnor, 
Eque paludofa ficcis humus aret areais, 


The Inftances of latter Difcoveries which make evident this various 
{tare of the Globe of Earth and Water, thus defcribed by the Poet , are 
among others thofe that follow. 

1. Some Towns that were anciently Havens and Ports where Ships 
did ride, are now by exaggeration of Sand between thofe Towns and 
the Sea, converted into frm Land 2, 3, 4 Miles diftant from the Sea; 
fuch was St Omer in Flanders, Old Rumaey in Kent, Rye in Suffolk : vide 
Mr. Dugdale his Hiftory of Draining , pag. 173. and the Authors there 
cited by him, 

2. Some whole Countries, as well as the Egyptian Delta, recovered to 
be dry Land, partly by the exaggeration of Sand by the Sea or the out- 
falls of great Rivers; thus the whole Country of Holland {eems to be 
an Accretion partly by the Sea, partly by the River Rhize. Dugdale ibid, 

oor 

3. Some great Continents and Tracts of Ground were anciently firm 
Land, and full of great Woods that could not have lefs time than 500 Years 
continuance, and yet were afterwards reduced again into the Dominion 
of the Ocean, and after all that re-reduced into firm Land, leaving 
the infallible Signatures of thele feveral Changes , though the precile 
times thereof exceed the Memory of any Men alive: Inftances whereof 
are as follow. 

In the great Level near Thorny, feveral Trees of Oak and Firr, (ome 
fevered from their Roots, others joyned to their Roots which ftand in 
frm Earth below the Moor, and in all probability have lain there hun- 
dreds of Years, till covered by the inundation of the frefh and falt Waters, 
and the Silt and Moorith Earth exaggerated upon them: and the like 
monuments of great Trees buried in great quantities in the Ifle of Ax- 
holm about 3 Foot, and fome 5 Foot under ground, whereof there are 
multitudes; {ome Oaks of 5 Yards in compals, Firr-Trees of 30 Foot 
long. Vide Dugd. ubi fupra, pag. 141,171. | 

Mr, Ray ‘in his Ingenious Oblervations upon his Travels in the Werher- 
lands, crc. pac. 6. gives us the like account of great quantities of iub- 
terraneous Woods, lying ro and 20 Ells below the Surerficies of the 
Ground, proftrate towards the Eaft, which are fuppofed to be anciently 
thrown down by the irraption of the Sea and {trong Weltern Winds, 
which yet now, and for all the time of the Memory of Man or Hiftory 
extant, are firm Land, namely, Brages in Flanders, 
| | Bur 
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But that one Inftance is iafar omninm , remembred by Mr. Dugdale, wbi 
fapra, pag.172, but of known and notorious truth, the Sceleton of a 
great Sea-fifh above 20 Foot long found in the Downs or Uplands of 
Cammington in Huatingdon{bire, very far diftant from the Sea; which is 
an unqueftionable Evidence that the Sea was fometime Matter of that 
Tract of Ground. 

4. Touching the Conche marine of {everal forts, it is moft unqueftiona- 
ble; I reterr my elf herein to the Relation of Mr. Ray, ubi (upra, pag.114. 
ce» feqgq. wherein he gives us an account of thefe Petrified Shells tound in 
great quantities within Continents at a vaft diftance from the Sea, and 
tome Shells that are found in the Continent , which are ftrangers in the 
Ports of the Sea conterminous to thofe Continents. | 

There are two Opinions concerning the Origination of thefe Pe- 
trified Shells; 1. Of thole that have thought (and with great proba- 
bility) that thefe were left in thofe places by the Sea, either by the Uni- 
verlal Deluge, or that really the Sea did poifefs thofe places where it left 
thefe Relicks and Memorials of it felf upon its recefs to a more fetled 
Channel. And certainly if this be fo, we muft needs fuppole anciently 
another Face of the Sea and Earth than what now is; poffibly many of 
thefe Vallies and lower grounds might be entirely Sea, and the Hills 
and Mountains , and other Prominences of the Earth where thefe Petri- 
fied Shells are often found, being the Shoars of that great Ocean in thofe 
elder times , thofe Shells were there caft up, as they are at this day upon 
the Shoars. 

The fecond Opinion is of thofe that think that thefe Conche or Petri- 
fied Shells were no other than the Lfus nature, the Effeéts of the Pla- 
ftick power of the Earth, 1. Becaule they are found at fuch great 
diftances from the Sea: 2. Becaufe they are many times of fuch a kind 
of Fabrick as are not to be found in thofe parts of the Sea that is con- 
terminous to thofe Continents where they are founds fome are found in 
the middle of Germany , 200 Miles diftant from the Sea at the neareft, 
Scallop-thells are found in the Ditches of Astwerp, and yet they are rarely 
to be gotten on the Sea or Sea-fhoar nearer than Galicia in Spain: 3. Be- 
caufe thefe Shells are ordinarily filled with Stone fuitable to the Stone of 
thole places where they are found. Thele and the like Reafons, though 

not evidently concludent againft the former Suppofition, yet have in- 
duced many Learned Men-to attribute thefe Phenomena to the Plaftick 
power of the Earth. | 

For my own part, F have feen fuch apparent Evidences in and near 
the place where I live of things of this nature, that I am fatisfed that 
many of them are but the Relicks of Fith-thells left by the Sea, and there 
in length of time aétually Petrified; and the Inftance of the great Fith- 
{celeton found at Camzmington feems an undeniable Evidence thereof. And 
I remember in my youth, in the Lifne of a Rock at Kinefcore in Gloceffer- 
fhire, Y found at leaft a Buthel of Petrified Cockles actually diftin@ one 
from another, each near as big as my Fift: and at Adder/y, mentioned by 
Mr. Cambden, about 40 or 50 Years fince thofe Configurations of great 
Shells in Stones were frequently found, and for their curiofity, as many 
2s could be found were taken up by feveral perfons and carried away 3 
fince which time, for above 20 Years laft palt , there are none, or very 
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few found; which neverthele(fs if they had been the Product of the 
Plaftick power of the Earth, would have been Annually re-produced. 

And yet I do think that all thefe Petrifications are not.always necef- 
farily the Monuments of th¢ Sea poffeffing thole places as its conftant or 
ufual Seat, but that many of thole Shells arile de zovo, not barely from 
the Plaftick power of the Earth (as fome Infetts and Vegetables arife 
fpontaneoufly) but from certain Seminal Ferments brought thither, 
which areas it were the Seminium of their production. And thele Seminal 
Ferments were firft in the Sea and Sea-Waters, and might by many means 
by brought into thofe new parts of firm Land, x. By the Univerfal 
Deluge, 2. By the various mutable ftations of the Land , and fluxes of 
the Sea, 3. By elevation of thofe Seminal Ferments from the Sea or fome 
deficcated places thereof, by the heat of the Sun, and difcharging them 
by Rain upon feveral parts of the dry Land, and where poffibly thofe 
Seminal Ferments might be digefted and ripened gradually into thefe 
Configurations. But touching thefe kinds of Seminal Ferments, and 
their Energy, more will be faid hereatter. 

By this digreffion I mean but thus much, namely, That we can by 
no means realonably fuppofe the Face, Figure, Pofition and Dilpofition 
of the Sea and dry Land to be the fame anciently as now, but there might 
then be Sca where there is now dry Land, and dry Land where there 
is now Sea; and that there might have been in former times Necks of 
Land, whereby communication between the parts of the Earth, and 
mutual paflage and re-paflage for Men and Animals might have been, 
which in long procefs of time within a Period of 4000 Years may have 
been fince altered: That thofe parts of -4/ta and America which ate now 
dis-joyned by the interluency of the Sea, might have been formerly in 
fome Age of the World contiguous to each other; and thofe Spots of 
Ground, namely, the Philippine lands, and others that are now crum- 
bled into {mall Iflands, might anciently have been one entire Continent. 
And if in places that have been long inhabited, and obferved by Men, 
thefe mutations have happened as are apparent to our very Senles , yet 
the precife Times, Manner and Circumftances thereof are wholly loft ro 
us, asin divers parts of Ewrepe is apparent: much more the like Changes 
may happen in thofe remote and vaft Marine Tracts which have been long 
unknown and unoblerved , and {carce poffible to be oblerved by Mankind, 
as in the Scythian , Atlantick , Pacifick, and other Northern and Southern 
parts of the Seas. - | 

Touching the Second Means, namely, the Paflage by Sea; It feems 
very probable that the greateft and readieft means of the migration of 
Colonies or Plantations into the Weftern World from the Eaftern, was 
by Sea, and the help of Navigation; whereof much might be cafual , by 
Tempefts or contrary Winds, but fome and the more principal might be, 
ex tnftitute cr indufiria, | 

Navigation, and the ule of Ships is of that great Antiquity, that itis 
difficult to affign when it began to be in ule. | 

It feems probable that it was not unknown to the Old World before 
the Flood, and yet not in that perfection that it was after, their Vellels 
being not reduced to that perfection as to endure a wide Sea, fuchas the 
Univerfal Deluge was, neither were ie! ha fitred with fuch Stores ~ 
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as might be requifite for fo long and unexpected a Navigation as the 
Flood lafted. 

But the Ark of Noah was certainly a moft exact piece of Architecture, 
and might give a Pattern or Inftruction for Vellels of great burrhen , and 
very probably fince that time the skill of Making and Navigating of Ships 
was much ripened and improved. 

If we confult the Heathenifh Hiftories, we fhall find Navigation very 
ancient among the Grecéans , but elpecially among the Phenicians, Tyrians, 
and Carthaginians, 

Polydove Virgil , de laventione Rerum, 1,3.cap.15. and before him, Péiny 
in his Natural Hiftory, 26.5. cap.57. gives us an Account of the feveral 
Inventors of the various forms and appendants of Shipping and Navi- 
gation, but yet the thing it felf they carry up to higher Memorials; the 
Navigation of the Argonauts to Colches for the Golden Fleece, being one 
of the famous Epoche of the Greczan Computation, happened in about the 
1100 Year after the Flood according to the Fewi/b Account; and above 
200 Years before them Dazaus failed out of Egypt into Greece , Shipping 
being there in ufe long before. | 
_. That although we find not exprefs mention of the Pyxds Nautica or 
Magnet for many Years after mention of the Ufe of Navigation, yet the 
fame Author tells us that the Pheniczans fteered their Courte by the Obfer- 
vation of the Stars. 

But we have a better and ancienter Account of the ufe and frequency 
and antiquity of Navigation in the Sacred Scriptures: ‘Jacob died about 
6oo Years after the Flood , mentions Ships and Havens for Shipping as 
things well known, and particularly Z/dow, as a great Port of Shipping, 
where Zebslon’s Lot was to be caft, Gex. 49.13. Balaam allo in the time 
of Aofes mentions the Ships of Chettim or Greece asa known thing, Numb. 
24.24. again, inthe Reign of Solomon , the Tyrians are taken notice of to 
be expert Sea-men, that Sofvmon had a Navy upon the Coalt of the Red 
Sea, that from thence he with the Tyrzaus made long and great Voyages 

- to Ophir and Tar{bifb (places, as it feems moft probably, in the Eaft Zedic, 
not in Africa or America, as fome have thought) and thence brought 
Gold and other Commodities once inthree Years. 2 Chrog, 8,18. 9.21. 

And how fedulous and induftrious all Maritim Coafts were in ad- 
vancing of Navigation, in multiplying of Shipping, in Merchandizing 
and Trading, in fearching out and fubduing Forein Countries, when 
either they were afflicted at home by War, or grew over-populous , the 
Hiftories of all {ucceeding Ages of the Greciazs and Perfians, of the Ty- 
rians, Phenmictans and Carthaginians, of the Romans and Egyptians , of the 
Sevres or Chinefes; and in later times , of the Venetéans, Sicilians, Rhodians, 
Spanilb , Dutch, French and Englifh give us a large Account. 

And therefore as later Years, have given us of this Age witnels , of 
the Tran{plantations to America from Spain, France , Portugal, England, 
Scotland , Holland, and {ome Ages before that have given Inftances of 
Tranfplantations from Norway into Greenland and Iceland ; {o it feems not 
only poffible, but very probable, that either by Cafualry and Tempelt, 
or by Inteation and Defign, either out of lucre of Gold, or for disbur- 
thening of the Countries {urcharged with multitude of Inhabitants, or 
by greatnefs of Mind, affecting Noble Undertakings, or by reafon : 
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Hardthip, Oppreffion and Wars at home, or by fome or all of thefe ways, 
feveral parts of this great Continent at feveral times have been planted 
with Inhabitants , which in procefs of time have multiplied into thofe 
many Nations, and have forgotten their Original, and the Manners, 
Religion or Cuftoms of thofe People from whom they were derived in 
Exrope, Afia, or Africa, And furely we have reafon to believe that we 
of this Ifland are not -4borigrmes, but came hither by Migrations, Colo- 
nies, or Plantations from other parts of the World, yet were it not for 
the help of Hiftorical Monyments, we fhould have forgotten who inha- 
bited this Ifland fix or (even hundred Years ago: yea, and notwithftanding 
all thefe Hiftorical helps, we have no Authentick Tradition that can 
give us any tolerable Account before the time of Fultws Cefar, much lefs 
of the firft Plantation of this I{land: for as to the Story of Brate and his 
Company, we have but little evidence of the truth of it, and if ic were 
never fotrue, yet it doth not prove tt uninhabited before. 

Now thofe Countries in 4f« or Europe that with greateft probability 
firt peopled C4merica, feem to be 1. The Brith; 2. The Norwegians; 

. The Tartars og Scythians; 4. The Phenictans and Carthaginians ; 
5. The Chtxefes or Sert, J do not at all mention the late Migrations of 
the Spanifh, French, Portugals, Dutch, Englifh , or Scotti{b, but thole of 3 
More ancient Edition. 

1. Touching the Brith Migration, recorded by Dr Powel, [ub anne 
1170, whotellsus, That A¢adec one of the Sons of Owen Gwenith went 
over twice into the Northern Coafts of Americe, and made there a Brith 
Plangation, who though in procets of time much degenerated from 
their Nature, Language, Cuftoms and Religion, yet retained fome 
Monuments of all. This is at large profecutred by Laeti#s in his fecond 
Obfervation, who gives us many Kefemblances in fome principal Words 
between the Language of them and the Cambro- Britains, 

2. Touching the Migration of the Norwegians, Hago Grotizs hath mad¢ 
fome confiderable Obfervarions, which though nor altogether approved 
by Leetiys, yet he willingly grants that Jcelazd , and fome part of Groen- 
fand were vifited and i by Ericus Ruffus, [xb anno Chriffi 982, and 
the Chriltian Religion there planted, and probably from thence Colonies 
were traduced into the Northern parts of America, 

3. Touching the Migration of a confiderable number of Tartars and 
Scytbians into the North-eaft part of the Continent of America, over the 
Fretum Anian, Laetius feems to lay much ftrefs upon it, partly in refpect 
of the eafinels and fhortnefs of that Paflage trom Nova Zembla and the 
fartheft North-eaft part of Tartary ovey that narrow Sea, and partly by 
yeafon of the congruity of the Barbarous Cultoms of the Americans and 
Scythians , and fome orher Indications of that kind. | 

4. Touching the Migration of the Phenicians and Carthaginians, elpe- 
cially into the Sourh-eaft part of the Continent of America, as Mexico 
and Brafil, Hornius thinks it probable upon many accounts: 1. Upon the 
great skill and long practice of Navigation, and the multitude of 
Shipping of the Phemsczans and Carthaginians, 2. Upon the Accommo- 
dation of the part of Carthage and other Africay Ports bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, tomake their Voyages Weltward , and the great ad- 
vantage of the conffant Ealterly Wind , _ makes the Voyage to _ 
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and Brdil mare eafie. 3. Upon fome ancient Hiltories intimating the 
progrels of the Phenisian and Carthaginian Fleets into fome Iflands and 
Continents in or near the Atlantick Ocean. 4. From the Analogy of many 
Words, and Names of Places with the Carthagiwian Language; all which, 
and much more to this purpofe may be feen in the Book of George Horne, 
de Griviaihas Amertcauts, §. And lattly, much of the Origination of 
the dmericaus feems to be attributable to the Migrations of the Ser¢ or 
Siwerfes from the Eaftern parts of Chiaa and the Philippine Ullands, from 
the [lands of Borneo, and the Asslucca’s, and Fapae, through the are 
Pacificen into the Weftern part of the Continent of Cdmerice; which 
though it be a large Ocean of above 2000 Leagues, between the Phziip- 
pine Uflands and the Weft of the Camerican Continent, and the paflage 
thither difficult in refpect of conftant Eafterly Winds between the Tro- 
picks; yet many Keafoas feem to induce a likelihood of Plantations from 
thence, r. In vefpect of the Antiquity of the Peopling of Chine, which 
if we believe M: :vebb was the fielt peopled after the Univerfal Deluge; 
that che Ack there firft refted upon that tradt of Mountains that environ 
a great part of Chzze; that Sem the Son of Noah firlt fetled there; that 
it is the moft Ancient and Primitive Language, that by means of the 
Anriguity and Setiednefs of this Monarchy, having continued in its 
entirenels ever fince the Untverfal Deluge, it is moft probable that the 
Weltcra Continent was peopled from thence. 2. Becanle they were the 
greatet Mafters of Shipping , and belt skilled in Navigation of any part 
of the World, that che Pixw Naatica was there known and ufed long 
before the knowledge chereof in Zarope, 3. The many Iflands on the 
South-eait and South part of Chize, 23 Borneo, Java, Gilolo, Celebes and 
other: o-:r che Equator are dis-foyned but by very narrow Seas, not 
much broader: than thole between England and France, from the Neck 
of Land called Terra des Papos ot Nova Guinea; and Nova Hollandia, 
which is now difcovered to be at leaft in fome parts disjoyned from the 
more Southern Continent by a great Sea, but thought to have beea 
anciently part of the Southern Continent, and poflibly fo it may coa- 
tinue in fome parts thereof. 

Upon thefe and the like probabilities it may feem reafonable to con- 
clude, 1. That the smertcans had their Original from the Inhabitanes 
of Europe, Afaand sfrica, that tran{migrated into that Continent either 
intentionally, or cafnally, or both. 2. That thole Migrations were nor 
of any one jingle Nation oc People , but from many or divers Nations. 
3. That thefe Migrations were not altogether, or at one time, but fuc- 
ceflively in feveral Ages; fome earlier, fome later. 4. That therefore 
at is ampoffible to determin the Time or firlt Epocha of fuch Migrations, 
but only that they were all fince the Univerfal Deluge , which is now 
above 4000 Years fince: Some Migrations might be within two, three, 
oe four hundred Years after the Flood, fome later, according to various 
Accidents, but it is no way probable that the earlieft Migration thither 
was lefs diftant than 1000 Years from this time. 5. That if we fhould 
admit that the firft Migration thither were above 2009 Years fince, of 
an hundred Pairs they might eafily propagate a number competent 
enough to people ail that valt Continent. 6. That it feems that fince 
ehe lat of chefe ancient Migrations, fuppofe that of CMadec and tus 
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Britons, vatil our late Migrations by the Speszards, French, Englifb, Datch 
and Scotch, there probably interceded an interval of at leaft four or five 
hundred Years, in all which interval the Commerce and Communi- - 
cation between Evrope or Afta, and America, hath as it were flept, and 
been forgotten both by them and us. 7. That in that interval of soo 
Years or thereabouts in all Parts, but in fome Parts far greater, there 
muft in all probability happen a great forgetfulnels of their Original,. 
a great degeneration from the Primitive Civility, Religion and Cuftoms 
of thofe places from whence they were firft derived; a ferine and ne- 
ceffitous kind of Life, a converfation with thofe thar having been 
long there were faln into a more barbarous habit of Life and Manners, 
would eafily affimilate at leaft the next Generation to Barbarifm and 
FerinenefS. It is true, where a Colony comes and keeps it felf in a 
Body, as the Rowan Colonies anciently, and our Plantations in Virginia 
and New England do, and the new Acceflions incorporate and joyn them- 
felves unto that Body , Cuftoms both Religious and Civil, and the 
Original Language are long kept entire: But where the Acceflions are 
but thin and Iparing , and {cattered among the Natives of the Country 
where they come, and are driven to conform themfelves unto their 
Cuftoms for their very fubfiftence, fafety and entertainment, it falls out 
that the very firft Planters do foon degenerate in their Habits , Cuftoms 
and Religion, as a little Wine poured into a great veffel of Water lofeth 
it felf: But if they efcape a total Affimulation to the Country where 
they thus are mingled , yet the next Generation in fuch a mixture 1s 
quickly affimulated to the corrupt Manners and Cuftoms of the People 
among whom they are thus planted : So that it is no wonder, if in 
fuch kind of fmall Acceffions {ucceffively from one and the fame or feve- 
ral Countries, the third Generation forget their Anceftors, and the 
Cuftoms, Religion and Languages of thole People from ‘whom they 
were firlt derived, and affume various temperaments in their Language 
and Cuftoms , according as the places of their Habitation and the Com- 
pany among whom they live, obtain. And if any man confider but the 
ftrange contemperation and production of our EvgH/b Language out of 
the combinations and mixtures of the Daaih, Saxon, Britifb. French, Datchy, 
and other Countries; he may eafily perfwade himlelf, that out cf the 
Mixtures of People there may arile as great diverfities of Language, 
Rires and Cuftums, as there may Temperaments of Qualities by the 
various combinations and mixtures of the prime Qualities, or varieties 
of Words by the various appofitions of the 24 Letters in the Alphabet: 
and even thefe Cuftoms and Languages fubjecét to infinite fucceflive 
alrerations and variations, according to the variety of Forein Mix- 
tures, Commerce, Victories, Wars, Credit and Opinion of Factions ‘or 
Parties. | 

And thus far touching the Peopling of —4merica with Mankind, 
E thall fwbjoyn fomething touching the ftoring of it with Brutes and 
Birds. 

It fees in the original Creation of things that Vegetables and In- 
feats, efpecially thole that by their nature may /ponte ortr?, or by equi- 
vocal Generation , had as large and univerfal produétion as the habitable 
parts of the Earth or dry Land, as Filhes, for the moft part, had ye 
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firft created production as univerfal and /parfim, in the whole extent of 
the Seas or Waters. 

But whether the primitive production of the more perfe& Animals 
both Brutes and Birds, that have ever fince had their production by 
univocal Generation, were diffulively created over the habitable or dry 
Ground as Vegetables were; or whether there were only certain Capita 
[pecterum perfectarum utrinfgue fexus , created in a certain determinate dé- 
Stritius near to the place of the firft Origination of Mankind , véz. in 
or near the Garden of Eden; and that the whole Progeny of {uch Brutes 
and Birds were propagated after fucceflively through the whole World 
from thele Capita (becteram , feems an Inquiry of more difficulty to de- 
termin. 

some Obfervations feem to favour the former Conjecture , efpecially 
confidering that many Species of Brutes and Birds are as it were appro- 
priate to their feveral Countries, as Elephants, Camels, Lions, and 
divers other Brutes; Parrots, Oftriches, and other Fawls which are not 
found in other Countries. 

But efpecially the fame Opinion is inferred from the Beafts and Birds 
which are found in America, which have not the like in the other parts 
of the World: .4coffa in his 36¢* Chap. of his 4'» Book faith, that befides 
the Beafts called Guazaco’s and Paco’s, there be a thoufand different kinds 
of Birds and Beafts of Foreft in America which have never been known 
neither in fhape nor name in other parts of the World; whereof no 
mention is made, nor names given in Greek or Latin, or other Eaftern 
Language of the World. 

And in his 34t Chapter of that Book he tells us, That though the 
—- in theiy firft Plantation found certain Beafts , Birds, and other 
things in America common to thole of Europe , Afia and Africa; yet (ome 
Bealts and other things they brought thither which were unknown there, 
and for which they had no Names but what the Spaniards brought along 
with them. So that one of the beft Indications which they had to know 
thofe Beafts which were originally brought with the Spaniards out of 
Ewrope in their firft Plantation, was, in that the ssdans had no other 
Names for fuch but Spazi{b Names. 

And again, fince -4merica, as is generally fuppoled, is divided on 
every fide from U4dfia, Africa and Ewrepe by confiderable Seas, and no 
known paflage by Land, fo that all the poffibility there could be for 
traduction of the Brutes into America from the known World, could only 
be by Shipping: Though this might be, and certainly was a method ufed 
tor the tradudtion of ufeful Cattel from hence thither , yet It jy noe 
credible that Bears, Lions, Tigers, Wolves, and Foxes fhould have fo much 
care ufed for their tranfportation. 

And upon the fame account they feem to inferr, That the Beafts and 
Birds preferved by Noah in the Ark could only be fuch as were appro- 
priated to 4fia, but not thofe that were of the American kinds, for how 
fhould they come from thence to the Ark? Or if it be fuppofable thar 
they could be brought thither, why did none of rhe kinds which are found 
commonly in America leave fome of their Kind or Race here? 

On the other fide, it hath been the more received Opinion, That 
the Capita fhecierum perfectarum of perfec Terreftrial Animals and Birds 
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were created near unto the place of —4dam’s Creation, and that from 
thefe, and thefe only the Race of perfect Animals, Birds, and Brutes were 
propagated and traduced over the face of the whole Earth; and that 
the American Brood was traduced from thefe, and from thofe Couples 
of thefe that were preferved by Woah in the Ark: And that upon thefe 
Inftances, whereof fome are of Divine authority , others are Phyfical. 

1. All the Beafts and Fowls were brought to ddam to give them their 
Names, Gew#.2.19,20. which could not have been,if the feveral kinds 
of them in their firft Creation had not been within fome reafonable and 
approachable diftance. 

2. All the Beafts and Birds had their kinds preferved inthe Ark , and 
the reft were drowned by the Univerfal Deluge. Gex. 7.23, 

3. Although the Continent of America was in the firlt Spanifb Plan- 
tations thereof ffored with wild Beafts, as Lions, Tigers, Bears, cc. 
yet thofe Ifands that were remote from the Land, though large and 
fruitful, had not any of thefe Beafts then in them, as Cuba, Hifpantola, 
Jamaica, Mavoarita: this is verified by Acoffa , upona {trict examination, 
Lib. 1.€ap. 21. & alibi, and the fame hath been found true in other new 
difcovered I{lands by other Navigations: Whereby it appears that the 
Brutes were not Adorigines , for then they fhould have been found in thofe 
Iflands as well as in the Continent, as well as Infects and Vegetables ; 
and that therefore in the Continent it felf, the firft {toring thereof was 

not from it felf, but by fome means of acceffion from other Parts , for 
otherwile they might have been found as well there as in the Continent. 

The two great Obftacles are, 1. The difference of the Brutes and 
Birds of that Continent from thofe of Afta, Europe and Africa: 2. The 
difficulty of finding a commodious paflage from fia, Africa , or Exrope 
for fuch Beafts and Birds from heace thither, admic they were all of the 
fame kind. And touching both thefe I fhall fay fomething. 

1. Touching the diverfity of Brutes and Birds of this and the Weftern 
World; the difficulty from thence is but {mall, for there are divers 
Accidents even in the Hattern World, Europe, aia, and Africa, that 
afford us Inftances of that kind, though, excepting fome I{lands, it be 
one common Continent: I {hall inftance only in fome Accidents of this 
Kind: x. This Variation may happen by Mixtures of feveral Speczes in 
Generation, which gives an anomalous Produdtion , as we {ee ordinarily 
by the mixture of Pheafants and Hens, Chickens are produced partaking 
of both in colour and figure, which yet renders them different from 
both: And it is oblerved by many that the Canfe of that great variety 
of Brutes in -4frica is by realon of the meeting together of Brutes of 
feveral Species at Waters (which in thofe dry Countries are {carce ) 
and the promifcuous couplings of Males and Females of feveral Species, 
whereby there arife a fort of Brutes that were not in the firlt Creation, 
This was long fince obferved by 4ri/forle , {o that it grew a Proverb alfo, 
Semper aliquid novi Africa affert. De generat, Animal, lib. 2, cap.5. and fo 
continues to this day. 2. The Percolation, as I may call it, of Vegeta- 
bles by Profemination will alter their Nature, Colour and Shape, as 
Tulips, or Carnations rifing from Seed will differ in Colour from what 

thofe were that yielded thole Seeds. 3. Culture will improve Wild 
Flowers in bignels and beauty; and want of Culture will fometimes 
make 
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make Vegetables degenerate. See for thefe Tran{mutations Sir Frazces 
Bacon, in the 6** Century of his Natural Hiftory. I have often obferved, 
that River-Fith, as Trouts and Flounders, and others, will alter their 
figure, fome for the better and fome for the worfe, being put into Ponds. 
Again in Animals, the Learned Doctor Harvey in the end of his laf 
Book de Generatione Axinalium, delivers an Opinion which at the firft 
view feems wonderful ftrange, vzz. That the Conformation of the Proles, 
both in Men and Brutes , to their feveral fpecifical Shapes and Configu- 
rations , is by a certain {pecifical operative /dea in the Phantafie or Ima- 
gination of Animals, fixed and radicated inthem, and conformable to 
their feveral Speczes ; and that monftrous or anomalous Productions are 
by fome difturbanec or dif{compofure of that {pecifical Zdea, by fome other 
inordinate Jdeaz, And conformable hereunto feems the Opinion of J4arcus 
Marci, in his learned Book de Jdezs formatricibus. Whatever the truth 
of this Opinion be, itis not here properly examinable; yet it feems beyond 
queftion, that as to fome external Signatures, as Colour, Shape, Fi- 
gure, cxc. the Phantafie or Imagination of the Females as well Animals 
as of Mankind, efpecially i# momento conceptus and for fome time after, 
hath a great Influence: Some there are that think that Facob’s change of 
the colour of Sheep and Goats by peeled Rods , Ge. 30.37. was partly 
at leaft upon a Phyfical account; and he that reads Fienus de Viribus 
Imaginationis, and Sir Francis Bacow in the latter end of his Natural Hi- 
ftory, will find fuch Changes by the ftrength of Imagination as are very 
remarkable, It is probable, that in the great plenty of Birds and Fowls 
in uninhabited Woods of the Weftern World, even the feveral afpects 
of their Figure and Colour in their feafons of Copulation may make 
various Configurations and Colours intheir Broods. 5. But that which 
is More to my purpofe, and of greater evidence, isthis; Variety of Soils 
and Climates makes admirable and almoft {pecifical Variations even of 
the fame Speczes of Vegetables, Animals and Men: In Vegetables, a fruit- 
ful Soil or Climate improves in Beauty, Bignefs and Virtue ; a barren 
soil or Climate impairs them: among Animals,-the Jzdaz Elephants 
are larger than the African ; the Exgli/b Maftiff degenerates in his cou- 
rage and fiercenefs, at leaft in the firft fucceflion by generation, when 
brought into Fraxzce ; the Barbary Horle is of a finer Spirit and Make than 
the Flanders Horle, yet degenerates in a great meafure in the firft or 
fecond generation, when removed from Barbary. Nay let us look upon 
Men in feveral Climates, though in the fame Continent, we fhall fee 
a {trange variety among them in Colour, Figure, Stature, Complexion, 
Humor; and all arifing from the difference of the Climate , though the 
Continent be but one, as to point of Accefs and mutual Intercourle and 
poflibility of Intermigrations: The Ethzopiaz black , flat-nofed and crifp- 
haired; the Afoors tawny ; the Spaniards (warthy,little,haughty,deliberate ; 
the Freach (pritely, fudden ; the Northera people large, fair-complexioned, 
{trong , finewy , couragious: nay we may fee in more conterminous 
Climates, even in thofe of ours, great variety in the People thereof; the 
Up-lands in England yield {trong , finewy, hardy Men; the Marfh-lands, 
e{pecially about Somerfet{bire, Men of large and high ftature; the svel{b 
that inhabit the Mountains, commonly fharp-vifaged. And there is no 
lefs difference in the Humors and Difpofitions of People sca oan 
Climates 
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Climates, than there 1s in their Statures.and Complexions. And it is 
an evidence that this arifeth from the Climate, becaufe long continuance 
in thefe various Climates affimilate thofe that are of a Forein extraction 
to the Corhplexions and Conftitutions of the Natives after the fucceflion 
of a few Generations. 

And upon this account there may be great variety in the Colour, Fi- 
gure and Make of divers Birds and Animals in America from thofe in the 
Eaftern World, and yet both have the fame original extraction, for 
there 1s no lefs variety in the Brutes and Birds of C4frica from thofe of 
Europe ox Afia, and yet nothing impedes their mutual commigrations , 
being the fame Continent , though differing Climates. 

And therefore although -Acoffa and others tell us of Brutes and Birds 
in America that are not found in Evrope or Afia, it doth not at all enervate 
the Sacred Hiftory, it is poflible there may be the like in 4frica, or fome 
Parts of Usa which yet coffe never travelled. 2. But if not, they 
might arife by an anomalous Mixture of Specées. 3. Poffibly they may 
be of the fame Species With the Primitives, but received fome accidental 
Variations in procefs of time; as the various kinds of Dogs here in 
England, Maftiffs, Spaniels, Hounds , Greyhounds, ec. might in their 
Primitives be of one Spectes; the like may be faid of various kinds of 
Apes, Baboons , Monkies; of Elks, Buffalo’s, and Cows; the like of 
feveral forts of Parrots, which primitively might be but one Species , 
and receive accidental Variations in procefs of generations, by fome of 
the means above mentioned: andthusCrows, Daws, Rooks might be 
but a baftard kind of Raven, the Rey/fox Craw and the Cornifh Daw, 
though they have accidental differences from thofe among us, feem yet 
to: be of the fame kind with ours, and fo poffibly might the Sheep of 
Peru, called by Aceffa Pacos and Guasaces, be primitively Sheep, but dif- 
ferenced by their long abode in fucceflive generations in Pers; the duza’s 
and Poulafjes mentioned by Acoffa , lib. 4. cap. 37. may be but a Species of 
Ravens, though by the Climate accidentally altered in bignefs and 
fhape, : , 

Thefe things I mention, that it may appear, That even inthe fame 
Continent , wherein a mutual tranfition may be without difficulty, yet 
the very Climate may as it were appropriate {ome Brutes to certain Coun- 
tries, which yet might without any great difficulty be at firft Creation 
of them contained withia nearer bounds, and might upon the occafion 
of the Common Deluge be drawn together intothe Ark, and afterwards 
by their wandring farther, and inuring themielves to a certain Continent 
or part thereof, be accidentally changed, and as tt were appropriate to it: 
And alfo tofhew, That Animals even of the fame Original, Extraction 
and Species, be diverfified by accuftomable refidence in one Climate , from 
what they are in another. Therefore poffibly as little Confequence may 
be drawn againft the common Original of the Captta fpecierum Animalinm 
in 4fia and America, as may bedrawn from the diverfity of fome kind of 
Animals inhabiting in divers parts of Evrope, Afta or Africa, which not: 
withftanding is one common Continent. Ido therefore conclude, That 
the variety of the Brutes and Birds in America from thole in Afia, where 

the Ark was made, is no Argument againft their Original from thefe 


that were preferved inthe Ark: Becaule thar. it doth not yer apPeets 
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chat thofe that are now known in this World do differ any more than 
accidentally from thofe in the Wedftern World, vrz. either by the 
Couplings and Mixtures of Animals of feveral Spectes , or by reafon of 
the Variety of the Climate, or Temperament thereof ; which Variations 
might be acquired by a difperfion of them as well into America, as other 
parts of Europe, Africa or Afta, after the Univerfal Deluge. 

As to the Second, namely, The difficulty of the firft Migration of 
Brutes and Birds from Afia where the Capita fhecterum were firlt created, 
and after in the Ark preferved ; I hall firft deliver my felf from the leffer 
difficulties of the Objection, and afterwards confider the — 

1. It feems but little difficulty touching the tranilation of Birds 
from hence thither: for although without the fuppofition of Plato's 
Atlantes, or {ome number of fmatller Iflands in a convenient diftance in 
tlre Atdantich Ocean , ac is hardly poffible to fuppofe that any Fowls could 
maintain a fight fram Spee or Africa, crofs the Catlastick Ocean into 
ximerica; yet there are other Seas between fome parts of Europe and Afia, 
and the Northern parts of America, where Fowls by flight might pafs 
from: hence thither, as the Fretum C4utan , and the Sea bordering upon 
Norway and Finland, 

2. As to the Water-Fowls, the difficulty islefs, for they can and do 

fupply the wearinels of a long flight by taking Water, and infinite num- 
bers of them ane found in lands far remote from any Continent , and 
even in the maim Qcean. 
_ 3. As to Domeftick-Fowl, as Hens, Geefe, Turkies, ¢>c. and tame 
Ammials for ule, delight, or food , as Horfes, Dogs, Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Deer, Apes, Monkies, Peacocks, Parrots, orc. of which C4merica is 
furnithed, there is as little difficulty but they might be tranfported by 
thypping esther for ufe or commerce, efpecially by the Africans, who had 
{tore of them; and even Peacocks and Apes were an ancient part of 
commerce, 2 Chrom.9.21, and Acofta, lib, 4. cap, 33. tells uschat the Dogs 
and Cattel tranfported not much above 20 Years before his coming thither 
from Spaix, were in that {pace fo exceedingly multiplied in St Domines 
and other Iflands poffefled by the Spaniards where there were none for- 
reerly, that they became wild, and filled all the Country, that they were 
forced to ule what means they could for the deftruGion of the Dogs, and 
kalled infinite numbers of Cows, meerly for their Skins. 

4. The only difficulty that fees to remain, is touching thofe ferine, no- 
xious,and untamable Beafts, as Lions, Tigers, W olves,Bears,and Foxes with 
which that Continent abounds : forit is mot probable that thefe fhould be 
trantported by thipping; no Men would probably be at that charge and 
hazard with fuch Beafts that would do more harm than good: And 
although poffibly che frozen Northern Seas might be a Bridge for their 
padlage, yet that feems unlikely in refpect of the great Snows that ac- 
company uch Frofts, and the impoffibilsty of a fupply of food in fo great 
and troublefom a Journey: And as toSwimming, though it hath been 
obferved that Bears have fwimmed into Ifands many Leagues from the 
Continent to prey upon Fowls, and to return again, and though the 
Seas between Tartary and Catbay and fome parts of Usmerica be not fo 
wide as the Atlantick or Pacifick Ocean, yet they are too large to afford 
a patlage by Sea, efpecially for Tigers and Lions, which are not fo apt to 
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take the Water. And it is not yet certainly difcovered, though con- 
jectured , that there is any Neck of Ground, or paflage by Land from 
any part of Ewrope or -4fa into any part of the Continent of Came- 
riC4, 

There remains therefore nothing that I can reafonably conjecture to 
accommodate the difficulty, but to fuppofe what I have formerly inti- 
mated; That although it fhould be granted that there is now no fuch 
Land-paflage extant, yet within the compafs of 4©00 Years elapfed fince 
the Flood there have. been fome fuch Junétures or Land-paflages betweea 
the Northern parts of Afis or Europe, and fome Northern parts of the Con- 
tinent of America, or between the South-eaft parts of China or the PAi- 
lippine Ulands , and the Southern Continent (though lately there be 
difcovered an interpofition of Sea between the Iland ded Faogo and that 
Southern Continent) whereby either from fia to Groenland ia the North,, 
or from Chinatto Terra duftratis incognita On the South a Land-paffage 
might be from “fia to W4merica for Men and Brutes, though for fome 
Ages paft either by the violence of the Water, or by Floods or Earth- 
quakes, which hath made great alterations in the Globe of the Earth 
arid Seas, that Bridge or Line of Communication be now broken and 
obliterated. And truly he that obferves the infinite company of Iflands 
lying between the Continent of Chima and Nova Gaihea, almoft contiguous 
to each other, hath probable reafon to believe that thefe were all formerly 
one Continent joyning China and Nova Guineas together, though now 
by the irruption of the Sea crumbled into many {mall Iflands. 


CAP... VIIL | 
The Seventh Evidence of Fatt proving the Origination of Man, 
namely, The Gradual Increafe of Mankind. 


Come to the Seventh Evidence of Fa&, ‘which fees with much 
ftrength and cleatnefs to evince the Origination of Mankind, and 
that within fuch a Period of Time as the Sacred Scriptures propound, 
namely , The Gradual Increafe of Mankind upon the Earth. , 
And becaule I mean throughly to examin this Confideration, I fhall 
propound to my Enquiry thefe enfuing Particulars. 

1. Whether according to the ordinary courfe and procedure of Nature 
in the Generations of Mankind, there be not a gradual and confiderable 
Increale of Mankind upon the face of the Earth, unlefs tome collateral 
Emergency or Occurrence interrupt or cofrect that Increale. , 

2. What Correétives there may be fuppofed. that may check and 
reftrain that Increafe of Mankind, that otherwifé according to the ordi- 
nary courfe of Nature would have obtained in the World. 

3. Whether thofe Correctives or collateral Occurrences which have 
been, or may be fuppofed to have been in the World, have fo far prevailed, 
as totally to ftop that Increafe of Mankind, which upon a Natural 
account, without the intervention of fuch Correétives would have 


obtained. 
Dd 2 4. Whether 
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4. Whether notwithftanding all thefe Correttives of the Increafe or 
Excefles of Generations, yet if ftill the numbers of Mankind have in- 
creafed , it be not a fufficient Argument to fatishe a reafonable Man that 
Mankind had an Inception, and that within fuch a period or compafs 
of Duration as is not of a vaft or prodigious Excefs.. ae 
I thall begin with the firft of thefe, and I fhall fuppofe, and I think 
clearly evidence, That without the intervention of fome accidental or 
collateral Corrective, Mankind muft needs increafe upon the Earth ; and 
that the Generations and Produétions of Men and Woman in an ordinary, 
regular and conftant courfe of Nature, do very much exceed the Decays 
of Mankind by Natural courfe of Mortality , allowing into the Ac- 
count thofe common Decays of Mankind by ordinary, ufual and common 
Difeafes incident to Individuals. 3 
The Laws, efpecially of the Romans and others, have determined the 
Legal Ages of Matrimonial Conjunction of a Man to be 14, of a Wo- 
man to be 12; Prudential Confiderations have protracted it longer. 
Plato in his Third De Legébws allows and determins the Age of the 
Woman fhould be between 16 and20, of the Man to be between 30 and 
35: we will fuppofe the medzwm to be for the Man 26, tor the Woman 20. 
Ariftotle determins the extreme time for Generation in the Man to be 70, 
for the Woman 50; the mediam to be 65 for the former, 45 for the latter: 
we will take.a fhorter medium for beth, and fuppofe the extreme term 
for Procreation for Man to be 55, for the Woman tobe 4o Years; upon 
this account the terminus or periodus procreativa to be 20 Years: And 
alchough within that Period there is a poffibility of procreation of 20 
Children, yet confidering that all Pairsare not of that fertility, we will 
take the medium to be lefs thana third part, 772. 6. | 
And becaufe upon a due Obfervation of the Sexes of Mankind, efpe- 
cially by fuch as have curioufly obferved the Regifters and Calculations 
of Births and Burials, there is ome, though not very confiderable excefs 
of Males above Females, w/z. as 14 to 13, orin fome places, as 16 to1s 
(an evidence of the wile Providence of God, to bring the number of 
each Sex to fo near a parity) yet allowing a redundance to the Males, 
to fupply thofe many Cafualties whereunto Males are {ubjeét by Wars, 
Navigations , and other Occurrences that more exhauft the numbers of 
Men than Woman. Therefore we will allow to Produ@ions of five 
Couples, about 16 Males and 14 Females; which though not exaétly an- 
{wering either of thofe proportions, yet comes near to them, namely, 
16 Males to 14 Females. | 
And becaute partly through the weaknels of Infancy, and thofe Dif 
eales that happen to Youth either by reafon of intemperance , indif- 
cretion, want of of care, and the ebullition and fermentation of Blood, 
more dye before 20 Years than between that age and 50, we will {uppole, 
of thofe fix Procreations only two attain tothe ftate of future Nuptials 
and procreation of fucceeding Generations, therefore we will allott only 
two of thefe fix to attain to the ftate of Men and Women, and confe- 
= in an ordinary courle of Nature live to the common age of Man- 
ind. 
And although the common age of Mankind, when they are paffed the 
danger of Childhood and Youth, is 70 Years, yet becaufe I would have 
| : my 
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my Suppofition as eafie and general as may be, I fhall allow. 60 to be that 
ordinary Age, abating great Cafualties and Epidemical Difeafes. | 

And upon this account we may juftly fuppofe thefe things; 1. That 
thefe two Children may be coexifting with their Parents for near 30 
Years; for if the eldeft be born at 27 Years of the age of the Father, 
and the other at 30 Years of his age, and live till the Father be 6a Years 
old, the youngeft is 30 Years old at the extremity of his Father’s age, 
which we fuppofe 60 Years: and 2. Thefe two Children by Inter- 
marriage may have likewife two, three, or more Children by that time 
the Father attains 60 Years: Sothat in the compals of about 34 Years 
the number of two, namely the Father and Mother, is increafed to the 
number of eight, namely, the Father and Mother, their two Children, 
and four Grand-children; fo that in 34 Years they become increafed in 
a quadruple proportion, and all coexifting: and although by that time 
we fuppofe the Father and Mother dye, yet in the like Peried of thirty 
four by a Geometrical Proportion their Increafe 1s multiplied proportio- 
nable to the Excefs of their number above Two. 

But if we fhall fuppofe that the Tech#ogoxia began fooner, as at 17 or 18 
Years, andcontinued longer , vz. until 65, and that the Ages of Mens 
Lives were protracted generally to 70 Years, the Iacreafe would be very 
much greater. 

And upon this account it is, that confidering the long Lives of the 
Ancients fhortly after the Flood, and the long continuance of their 
{trength of Procreation , Petavzws in his 9! Book De doctrina Temporum, 
cap. 14. and before him, Temporarzus in his Chronology gives us a plain 
Demontftration, That within the compafs of 215 Years after the Flood 
the Sons of Noah and their Defceadents might without a-Miracle increafe 
to prodigious and incredible multitudes. The number of coexifting 
Individuals is by one of thefe Authors with very clear evidence com- 
puted to 1219133512, defcended from one of the Sons of Noab. And 
therefore, that allowing the beginning of the Syriaz Monarchy to have 
been about 153 Years after the Flood, it might fhortly after the begin- 
ning of Nizws his Empire, which ts fuppofed to have been about 215 
Years after the Flood, have grown to that greatnels, that might eafily 
render credible the mighty Cities that were built by him, and the greac 
Armies that he raifed, and the Battles that hefought, and valt Slaugh- 
ters that he made and fuffered: But if we fhould follow the Account 
of the Septuagint, which gives us a far greater Period of Time from 
the Flood to Abraham, the advantage of the Increafe would be fignally 
greater; although the common Account of the Fews render the Increafg 
eafily credible, without the help of a Miracle. 

And becaufe that there can be no greater evidence of this Truth of 
the Increale of Mankind than Experience and Oblervation , neitlier can 
there be any Oblervation or Experience of greater certainty, than the ftrict 
and vigilant Obfervance of the Calculations and Regifters of the Bills 
of Births and Deaths; and becaufe I do not know any one thing rendred 
clearer to the view, than this Gradual Increale of Mankind, by the curious 
and f{triét Obfervations of a little Pamphlet, entitled Odfervations apo 
the Bills of Atortality, lately printed, I hall not decline that light or evidence 

that this little Book affords in this matter; wherein he plainly eviaceth, 
x, That 
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1. That the number of Males to Females is regularly as 14 to 13, of 
asr16 tors. Cap. 8. | 

2. That fuppofing the number of breeding Couples to be 48000, in 
about the {pace of 7 Years, in a healthy time, or in 8 Years, if there be 
Plagues, the great City of Lozdoa, which is not fo healthy as the Coun- 
trey, will double, without the help of the accefs of Foreiners: and 
therefore Adam and Eve doubling themfelves every 64 Years, would in 
the Period of 5610 Years, the fuppofed diftance from the Creation of 
Man, produce a far greater number of Mankind than are now in the 
World. Cap. 11. 

3. That in the Countrey, which ts generally more healthy than Lowdox, 
upon a #edinm of Obfervarion of 90 Years, there are five Births for four 
Burials, fometimes three to two’, and feldom in any Year thefe Burials 
equalled or exceeded the Births, or if they did, yet the fueceeding Years 
ballanced it to rhat proportion of 5 to 4; for in the {pace of 90 Years 
1059 were Born in one Parifh more than were Buried. Cap. 12. 

4. That this Redundance did not much increafe the place or Parith 
it felf, becaufe by tran{migrations to Losdon , to Forein Plantations, and 
other places of Trade, they disburthened the proportion of their in- 
creafe , and'added to the greatnefs and amplitude of other places, efpecially 
London, 

s. That confidering the {mall excefs of the number of Males above 
the number of Females, and confidering the redundancy of the num- 
ber of Males is only {ufficient to make good that decay of Males 
above Females, by Wars and Navigation , and other Accidents more 
incident to Males than Females, there is very near a parity of Males and 
Females in the World, to keep it ia a confonancy and congruity to the 
firft inftitution of Matrimonial fociety between one Man and one Wo- 
man. 

6, That confequently Polygamy doth not in the general conduce to 
the Increafe of Mankind, becaafe the natural or ordinary proportion 
between the number of each is equal. But in as much as by reafon of 
the great Confumption of Males among the Tarks, by divers Accidents, 
efpecially that of their great Wars between them and the Perfians, Tartars, 
Chriftians and Moors; whereby there is, or at leaft in fome Ages was, 
a great redundance of the number of Woman above the number of Men: 
The ule of Polygamy allowed among them, gives a greater increafe of 
People than otherwife would be; becaufe of the exce(s of the number 
of Women above the number of Men, by fuch Accidents, 

Thefe are fome of thofe plain and evident Obfervations of the 
feemingly inconfiderable Pamphlets; which give a greater Demon- 
ftration of the Gradual Increafe of Mankind upon the face of the Earth, 
than a hundred notional Arguments can either evince or confute, and 
therefore I think them worthy of being mentioned to this purpofe. 

Upon all which, and much more that might be faid, it is evident, 
That according to the ordinary courfe of Nature, though thofe common 
and ufual Accidents of common Sickneffes, ordinary Cafualties, and 
common Events are incident to Humane Nature, the number of Man- 
kind doth and muft neceflarily increale in the World, and the Natural 
Supplies of Mankind are greater, and more numerous than the Decays 

thereof. 
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thereof. [now therefore come to the Second Confideration , namely, 
The Examination of the extraordinary or more univerfal Correctives of 


_ the Multiplication of Mankind, which becaufe it will be large, I hall 
allow unto it a diftiné Chapter. 


Cap. 9. 


CAP. Ix. 


Concerning thofé Correétives of the Exce/s of Mankind which may be 
thought to be fufficient to reduce it to a greater Equabulity. 


Come now to the Second premifed Confideration and Inquiry, viz. 

Whether there may not be found fome extraordinary Occurrences 
and Correétives, that may reduce that otherwife Natural and ordinary 
Increafe of Mankind to an Equability: And I call them Extraordinary, 
not fimply in refpeét of themfelves, but in oppofition to thofe daily and 
ordinary Cafualties which happento Humane Nature, and in relpect of 
thofe great Diftances and Periods, whether certain or calual, wherein 
they may be fuppofed to happen: And I hall improve this Objection 
againit che Iacreafe de faite of Mankind, with rhe greateft impartiality 
end advantage that may be. 

It is certain that the Increafe of Brutes , and other Animals which are 
perfect and univocally generated, 15 very great in the World: Ariftotte, 
that inquifitive Searcher into Nature, in his 4*» Book of the Hiltory of 
Animals hath given usan Account touching moft Animals, of the length 
of their Lives, times of their Breeding, intervals of their Birth; wherein 
though poffibly there may be vatiation in feveral Climates, yet his 
Account may give a acar eftimate, proportionable alfo to other 

laces. | 
: For Inftaace, the Cow breeds in the fecond Year, brings forth the 
tenth Month, lives 13 or 20 Years: the Mare breeds the third Year, 
brings forthin the ewelfth Month, lives 25,39, and fometimes 40 Years: 
the Sheep and Goat bear in the fecond Year, bring forth in the beginning 
of the fixth Month, fometimes two, ordinarily but one; lives 19, 12, 
or 13 Years: Sows breed in the fecond Year, bring forth after four 
Months, their Young numerous: Bitches breed in the latter end of the 
firft or beginning of the fecond Year, bring forth after threelcore Days, 
or in the ninth Week; their Young many, 5, 6, or fometimes 12, they 
live 10 or 12, fometimes 15 of 20 Years: Wolves breed aad bring forth 
as Dogs, only their number fewer, fometimes 2, fometimes 3, fome- 
times 4: the Doe brings forth after eight Months complete, but one, and 
fometimes two; and livelong: the Fox breeds 4, the Cat 5 or 6; and 
lives 6 Years, thany times more : rhe {peedy and numerous increale of 
Mice is prodigious, -4riffotle mentions 120. produced of one Female jn 
a very littletime, Pay in his 11‘ Book, Cap. 63. hath in effect tranicribed 
Aviffatle herein. 

By this it appears, That the Natural Increale of thefe Animals is much 
greater than of Men, yet ther numbers have not arrived to that great 

excels, 
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excels, becaufe thole that are for food have their reduction by their ap- 
plication for that purpofe; thofe that are domeftical, and not for food, 
as Cats and Dogs, are kept within compafs by drowning or deltroying 
their Young; and thole that are noxious, as Wolves and Foxes, are 
‘reduced by that common deftruétion that Men purfae them with. 

Touching Birds, their Increafe feems to be much greater than of Men 
or Brutes, but they have thofe reductions that bring them to a fair 
equability, unlefS it be in thofe Iflands and Rocks in the Sea unacceffible 
by Men, where Sea-Fowls breed. Firft, their number is reduced by Man 
for food: 2. For deftruction, as in Birds that are noxious: 3. By the 
~ natural fhortnefs of the Lives of many that are yet numerous breeders : 
4. By the mutual deftruction of the weaker by Birds of prey; whereof 
more particularly hereafter: 5. By the Winter cold, which flarves 
very many, either for want of heat or food; and of this more here- ~ 
after. 

Fifhes are infinitely more numerous or increafing than Beatts or Birds, 
as appears by the numerous Spawn of any-one Fifth, though ordinarily 
they breed but oncea Year, and if all thefe fhould come ro maturity, even 
the Ocean it felf would have been long fince over-ftored with Fi. 
Now the Correctives and Reduétions of thefe are very many. 1. U4ri- 
Hterle oblerves in his 6° de Hifloria Animalium , cap. 13. Thole Eggs that 
are not fprinkled, \apergine feminis genitalis marts, prove unfruitful, a ~ 
great part are devoured by the Male, and much more by other Fith: fome 
of their Eggs are buried in the flime, and corrupted. 2. Many are 
taken by Men, and employed for food. 3. As among Birds and Beafts 
they are Beafts and Birds of prey, which are lefs numerous than others, 
fo efpecially among Fifth: And though the Wifdom of Providence hath 
given certain Expedients to Animals, efpecially Fifhes of the weaker 
nature, to efcape the voracious; as (wiftnefstofome, {malnefs to others, 
whereby they efcape to Shallows and Shoars unacceffible to the greater : 
and to thofe that are not able to move, or at leaft not to move fwiftly, 
the protection of Shells, as Oyfters, Efcalops, Crabs, Lobfters and other 
Shell-fifh, yet a very great number are devoured by the voracious kind. 
I do remember, that a Friend of mine having ftored a very great Pond 
of 3 or 4 Acres of ground with Carps, Tench, and divers other Pond- 
fifh, of a very great number, and only put in two very little {mall Pikes; 
at 7 Years end, upon the draught of his Pond, not one Fith was left ; but 
the two Pikes grown to an exceffive bignefs, and all the reft, together 
with their millions of Fry devoured by thofe pair of Tyrants. 4. Birds 
alfo of prey, as Storks, Herons, Cormorants, and other Fowl! of that kind 
deftroy many both in the Sea, Rivers, Ponds and Lakes, 5. Extreme 
Froft , efpecially in Ponds and Lakes , make a great deftruction of Fith, 
partly by freezing them, partly by the exclufion of the ambient Air, which 
infinuates it felt into the Water, and is neceflary for the prelervation of 
the Lives of thofe watry Inhabitants. 6. By great Heats and Droughts, 
not only drying up Lakes, Ponds, and Rivers, but alfo tainting the 
Water with exceflive heat ,. and though thefe two do not fo much concern 
Sea-fifh, who have more {cope and room, yet they have agreat influx 
upon Kivers , Ponds, and Lakes. ; : 

Again, to fay fomething of Infeas, whether aiery, terreftrial, or watry ; 
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they feem to be more numerous than the common forts of univocal Ani- 
mals, who have an univocal production. For firft, their firft produ@ion 
is ftrangely numerous, out of Putrefaction and much Moifture, influenced 
by Heat. Hence Diodorus Sicutus in his firft Book tellsus of the numerous 
productions of Mice after every Inundation of News, fenfibly and vifibly 
growing out of the flime, Fwxta Thebaidem , cum Nilt ceffavit inundatio, 
calefaciente Sole limum 4b aqua relictum, maltis in locts ex terre hiate mut- 
titude Murinm oritur? which Ariffotle alfo obferves, as frequent in other 
places, /1b.5.de Hiftor. Animal, cap. 37. Locis enim compluribus tam inaudito 
waodo orirt folent, ut param ex untverfo frumento relinquatar, And in my 
remembrance, after the drayning of the great Level in Northampton|bire, 
and other Shires, fuch an innumerable company of Mice did upon a fudden 
in the Summer time arife, asit were immedtately out of the flimy Earth 
warmed by the Sun, that they were conftrained.to cut their Banks to 
drown the Lands, and fo cure one Inundation with another. 

The like numerous production of Frogs happens in fome Years, which 
Ariftetle in the firft Section of his Problems, and Sir Francis Bacon out 
of him makes a Prognoftick of a fickly Year; becaufe fuch Produdtions 
are the effect of a great degree of Putrefaction in the Elementary Bodies. 
And we read, that in Norway there was not long fince fuch innumera- 
ble company of Field-Rats of a new Make produced, fomewhat larger 
than Rats, that they threatned a general Confumption of all their Fruits, 
but by fome extreme hard weather they were deftroyed; yet fo as the 
multitude of their Carcafes produced a noyfom Contagion in the Coun- 
trey. And the.like numerous production every Year gives us, though 
fome Years more than others, of divers other kind of Infe@s, as Flies, 
Locufts, Worms, Caterpillars , and divers others,which in fome Countries 
{o abound , that they cover the face of the ground, efpecially in the parts 
of Africa: quod vide, in the 9t* Book of Leo his Hiftory of Africa, and 
thofe additions out of Paulus Orofius and Alvarez in confirmation thereof. 
2. As this original fpontaneous production is very numerous, fo the 
multiplication of thefe Infects by their Eggs or Seeds is infinitely more; 
their Lives are fhort, fome dye within the compafs of one Summer, as 
the Silk-worm: yet a curious Obferver of that Infect, namely #4«/ 
pighius, hath given us an account of the number of Eggs of one Silk- 
worm in one Year to be above 500; though all poffibly prove not fruit- 
ful, yet preferved carefully from the injury of che Winter, many of them 
come to perfection the next Spring: And it 1s apparent that the Erace, 
€aterpillars and Worms we fee upon Hedges and Leaves, multiply their 
Seeds to a very great excels; and this is much more vifible in the Spawn 
and produétion of Frogs, and alfo in the multiplication of Mice, the 
blowings of Flies, and almolt all kind of Infeéts,; though their Lives 
are fhorter, yet their productions are more numerous and frequent in - 
the fhort Period of their Lives, than the perfect Animals. So that if there 
fhould not be fome Corre@ive of the exceffes of their Productions, the 
whole Atmofphere, Earth and Waters would be crouded with their 
numbers: The contrary whereof is neverthele(s apparenr, for the mul- 
titudes of one Summer are for the moft part exhaulted, and invifible by 
the next Spring. | 

The Correctives therefore of the numerous Excefs of Infects feem . 

Fe @ 
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be principally thefe: 1. The Induftry of Mankind, in deftruction of 
noxious Infeéts. 2. The Wife Providence hath placed a certain Antipathy 
between fome Animals, and many Infects, whereby they delight in their 
deftru@ion, though they ufe them not asfood: As, the Peacock deftroys 
Snakes and Adders; the Weafel, Mice and Rats, Spiders, Flies, and 
fome forts of Flies deftroy Spiders. 3. The common fort of Infects are 
the ordinary food of divers Animals, as well Infeds as others: The 
Spider and all forts of fimall Birds, efpecially the Swallow, feed upon 
Flies ; the Mole feeds upon Worms; Ducks and divers Water-fow! upon 
Frogs; the Cat and Owl upon Mice: and thus Infeéts become the prey 
of other Animals, which correct their excels. 4. As the hot and moilt 
temperament of the Air and Earth produce and increafe Infects, fo that 
temperament of the Air, Earth, and Waters that feems moft oppofite to 
Putrefaction , either deftroys many of the Individuals, or at leaft renders 
their numerous Eggs and Seeds unfruitful, and refifts as well the ori- 
ginal Production of them from Putrefaction, or abates the Prolifick 
power of their Eggs or Seeds. 5. Great Rains, and Showers, and In- 
_ undation of Waters drowns oftentimes many forts of Infects, and renders 
their Seeds and Eggs unprolifick, or deltroys them. 6. But efpecially 
the Winter Cold , Froft and Snow do kill many Inlects, and their Eges 
and Seeds, and renders them unfruitful. The Cold and Winter feafon 
is a great Enemy not only to Infeéts, but to many forts of Birds, Beafts 
and Fifhes: and therefore -4rzffotle moft truly oblerves in his 8th Hi/f. 
Uduimalium , cap. 13, 14,15, 16, cre. that to,avoid the feverity of the 
approaching Cold, many of them retire into the clofeft and warmeft 
Caverns they can get; wherein fome lye for many Months without the 
benefit of Food, and if they efcape the feverity of the Cold, they as it 
were revive the next Spring. For inftance, Serpents hide themfelves 
4 Months, Swallows betake themlelves all the Winter to low Vallies and 
Caverns, Tortoifes clofe up themfelves in Holes and Earth all the Winter, 
asis obvious to daily Experiences, Et /nfecta pene omnia conduntur,prater ea 
que vitans in domiciliis cum hominibus agunt , quaque prius intereunt quam 
omnino tempus exceduat, And therefore Bees keep them(elves clofe in their 
Hives, 26 ortu Vergiliarum, till the next Spring. And yet, though Nature 
hath given Infects this Sagacity to avoid the Winter Cold, yet they are 
not always fuccefsful in it, but the feverity of the Winter finds them out, 
and deftroys them: But as for their Seeds or Eggs, which in the pre- 
cedent Summer are laid up and down upon Leaves, and in other places, 
they are for the moft part deftroyed by the Winter; except fuch as 
cafually by the Wind or otherwile are difperfed, and lodged in fafer Re- 
ceptacles, and thereby furvive the inclemency of the Winter, and yield 

a new Production or Increafe the next Spring. | 
And thus we have feen the Methods and Correctives, that by the 
Divine difpofition of thefe {mall and ‘inconfiderable pieces of Nature are 
ufed, whereby at once there is a prefervation of the Kind of thofe little 
Animals, and yet a preventien of that Excels and Redundance which 
‘would happen by their numerous Increale, to the detriment and urcharge 

of the inferior World. | 

In all this Confideration of the Reduction of Excefles and Increale of 
Animals and Infeéts,ewo things are obfervable in a {pecial manner,namely; 
| tr. That 
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1. That in the ftate of Animals and Infe&s, we may fee fomething 
that is analogal to the ftate of the Elementary and mixed Inanimate 
Bodies ; that there are fome more active and vigorous Qualities, that feem 
continually to exercife a Sovereignty, and Tyranny. over the more paflive 
and weak Natures, and prey uponthem: Thus Heat, and alfo in fome 
degree Cold, are always perfecuting and foyning at the weaker and 
more unactive parts of Nature: So among Brutes , Birds, Fithes, Infeéts 
there is a continual invading and prevalence of the more powerful, 
active and lively, over the more weak, flegmatick , and unactive Crea- 
tures; the Bear, Lion, Wolf, Dog, Fox, cc. purfue the Sheep, Oxen, 
Hare, Coney, c#c. and prey upon them: the like is evident among Birds 
and Fifhes, and generally In{ects, being the weaker and more inconfi- 
derable parts of Nature. 

2. That the viciffitudés of Generation and Corruption are by a kind 
of ftanding Law in Nature fixed in things, and the, Notions and Qua- 
lities of Natural things are fo ordered, to keep always that great Wheel in 
circulations and therein the Acceffes and Receffes of the Sun, the Influxes 
of the Heat thereof and of the other Heavenly Bodies, and the mutual 
and reftlefs Agitation of thofe two great Engins in Nature , Heat and 
Cold, are the great Inftruments of keeping on foot the Rotation and 
Circle of Generations and Corruptions, efpecially of Animals and Ve- 
gsetables of all forts. . sd 

3. That yet thefe Motions of Generations and Corruptions , and of 
the conducibles thereunto, are fo wifely and admirably ordered and con- 
temperated , and fo continually managed and ordered by the wile Pro- 
vidence of the Reétor of all things , that things are kept in a certaia due 
' {tay and equability: and though the Motions of Generations and Cor- 
ruptions, and the Inftruments and Engins thereof are in a continual 
courfe , neither the excefs of Generations doth opprefs and over-charge 
the World, nor the defect thereof, or prevalence of Corruptions doth 
put a Period to-the Species of things, nor work a total Diffolution in 
Nature. eo 

_ And upon this- feemingly impertinent Diverfion touching the Re- 
dudtions and Corredtives of thefe inferior Animals, there may feem to 
be colleé&ted reafonably an analogical Inference of the like means of the 
Correétives of the Gene:ations of Mankind ; and that although in ar 
ordinary courfe of Humane Productions the Inacreafe {urmounts thie De- 
cay, yet there may be reafonably fuppofed fuch Periodical Corrections 
as might fairly keep the {tate of Mankind in a mediocrity and equability, 
although it fhould be fuppofed the Generations of Mankind had been 
Eternal. 

_ And although thele Correctives may not happen every Day, or every 
Year in the ordinary coutfe of things, and therefore may bé called extra- 
ordinary, becaufe they are lefs ordinary than the common Cafualties, of 
Mankind, as Sickne(s or Accident that happerts to this or that individual 
Perfon promifcuoufly ; yet they are.in truth no more extraordinary, 
than a cold Winter is extraordinary; which although it is not every 
Day, nor doth it happen every Year poffibly in an equal Degree, yet it 
is no extraordinary thing in Nature, uf it happens once in, or to, or 20 
Years. 
Rez Having 
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Having therefore confidered thefe Corredtives in the inferior Anima! 
Nature, [ fhall now fearch out what may be thofe Correctives, that may 
be applicable to the Reductions of the Generations of Mankind to aa 
Equability , or at leaft to keep it wahin fuch bounds as may keep it 
from. furcharging the World; whereby if in the Period of 2, or 3, or 
4ooo Years it may grow too luxuriant, yet it may in probability be fo 
far abated, as may allow it an Increafe of the like number of Years to 
attain its former proportion. So that by thefe Prunings there may be 
a conmlitency of the Numbers of Mankind, with an eternal fucceffion 
of Individuals. | | | 

. Thofe Reductions that may be fuppofed effectual for thefe Ends, and 
fuch as the courfe of Mankind feem to have had great Experiences of, are, 
1. Plagues and Epidemical Difeafes: 2. Famines: 3. Wars and Inter- 
necions: 4. Floods and Inundations: 5. Conflagrations. : 

1. Concerning Plagues and Epidemical Difeafes, the Hiftories of all 
times give us Accounts of the great Devaftations that they have made 
in many places: and fometimes it hath been, it is true, only in fome 
particular Regions or Cities, but at other times it hath been more uni- 
verfal; and although at the fame time, in fome Seafons, it hath not 
univerfally prevailed, yet it hath gradually and fucceffively moved from 
place to place. 

The ancient Plagues of former Ages in Forein Parts have been ¥éty 
terrible, and cut off multitudes of People: See a Colledion of fome of 
them by D« Hakewill, lib.2.fect.3. as, namely, That Plague in Erhiopi#, and 
alfo in moft parts of the Romas Empire, inthe Year of Chrift 250, which 
continued 5 Years, and left not fo many People in Alexandria as there | 
were formerly aged Men: that under Fu/tintan, in Conftantinople , and the 
patts-adjacent ; wherein there dyed 10000 in a Day: that in Usfrica, 
whereby according to Procopivs, in the Country of Numidia there dyed 
800000 Perfons: that in Greece, under Adichael Duca ; which fo prevailed, 
that the living were not fufficient to bury the dead: and that in Italy, 
in the Year 1359, whereby there were not left ten of a thoufand ; this 
poflibly may be the fame mentioned by walfnghaw , but referred to the 
Year of Chrift 1349, that prevailed over the World, beginning in the 
Northern and Southern parts , that the living were not able to bury the 
dead: Exi/timabatur a pluribus, quod Vix decinsa pars hominum faiffet relia 
aa-vitam: and prefently after followed a great Murrain of Cattel; fo 
that he concludes, Tanta ex his malis miferia fecuta off , quod mundus ad 
priittnum flatum redenndi nunquam postea babuit facultstem, Vide Lipfium 
de Conftantia, lib.2, cap. 23. | i 

And if we look upon our own Country, befides thofe great Plagues 
that have been in a manner univerfal, there have been very many fuch 
in England; fometimes more general , fometimes mare circumf{cribed to 
particular Cities or places: As that Plague in the North parts of England, 
mentioned by alfiagham in the beginning of R.2. that in a manner 
depopulated thofe Parts: that mentioned by the fame Author, Anz 7 
H. 4. whereby there dyed in one Year 30000 in Loxdom ( which was 
confiderable then, confidering the narrownels of the City in thofe days, 
comparatively to what it now is) befides the great defolation it made 
in the Country.. | 
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If we come to latter Years, both in Exglazd and in Forein Parts, the 
Obfervator of the Bills of Mortality before mentioned hath given us the 
beft Account of the Number that late Plagues have {wept away ; fot 
Inftance , > | 


In London, Anno Dom. 1§92, of the Plague—11503 
Anno Dom. 1593 - 10662 


Anno Dom. 1603 = 30562 
Anno Dom. 1625 ——--— 3 5400 
Anuo Dom. 1636 ——-—-—— 10400 
Anne Dom. 1665 -——— ‘68596 


in late Years in Forein Parts: 


In Amfterdam, between 1622 and 1664——-———845 64. 
And in the Year 1664——— 24148 

Anno 1637 at Prague ——-———_——-_——-30000 

Anno 1653 at Cracovia -——-—_-—_—- 37000 

Anno 1656 at Naples —————-——— 30000 
Anne -1657 at Genoa —— ——70000 

Anno 1619 at Grand Cairo in to Weeks —-73500 


We have alfo Accounts of the great Devaftations made by the Plague 


And Zeo in his Hiftory of W#rica, tells us, that the Peftilence is fo hot 
fometimes in that City , that there dye 12000 almoft every Day; and 
Pliny in 7. Nat, Hist, cap. 50. faith that the Squthern Plagues happen 
moft in the Winter, and move Weftward , according to the courfe of the 
Sun; which fome have obferved alfo in the Northern , that it {ometimes 
held a gradual Motion, and for the moft parte Weftward,; as in 1652 
at Gracovia ; 1653 at Dantzick; 1654 at Copenhagen; 1655 at Amfterdam, 
and other Towns in the Netherlands ; 1656 at Naples and Rome; 1657 at 
Genoe. And I have fomewhere read, that in Alexandria in Egypt the 
Plague is Anniverfary, beginning with the Rifing of Nz/#, which is about 
the 17° of Fuse, and continuerh rifing 4o Days, fometimes 12, fome- 
times 15 Cubits, and in its greateft excels to 18 Cubits, and as many 
Days decreafeth; fo that the Plague lafteth 80 Days, and then perfectly 
ceaieth with the full Ebb of Nilw. | 

So that upon the account of Plagues, and extraordinary Epidemical 
Difeafes, there feems to be a great Corrective of the Redundance and 
Increafe of Mankind. . : 

2. Let usa little take notice of Famines, which though they have 
not been of late times much oblerved, pattly becaufe gf the great In- 
duftry of Mankind, improving and increafing the Fruits of the Earth ; 
partly by thofe Supplies that have come by Sea to thofe Countries that 
are in wants but principally by the goodnels of God, in leading the 
Children of Men feafonable Weather, and fruitful Seafons, and profperous 
Influences: yet in former times they have been very grievous, and de- 
ftroyed multitudes of People. | | 

walfingham in the Life of £. 2. tells us of fo fevere a Famine in England, 
that they were enforced to.eat Dogs and Horfes, yea and ftole Children 
dnd eat them; viz. 9 E.2. And divers other Inftances our own Hiftories 
give us of other great Famines in this and other Countries. = 
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Ordinarily a Famine and a Plague anciently went together, or the 
former followed upon the heels of the Plague , by reafon of fome of thefe 
means: 1. Commonly the fame diftemperature of the Air that occa- 
fioned the Plague, occafioned alfo the infertility or noxioufnels of the 
Soil, whereby the Fruits of the Earth became either very fmall, or very 
unwholfom: As it happened in that Famine under £. 2. above mentioned, 
in fo much that the Hiftorian tells us, that Adedicinales herbe, que leva- 
men languidis conferre folebant , per Veris intemperiem @& Elementorum ina- 
qualitatems , contra nataram effette degeneres, virus pro virtute reddebant, 
2. Commonly the Plague among Men was accompanied or followed 
with a Rot or Murrain among Cattel, whereby the fleth of Beafts was 
wanting, or noxious to thofe that ufed ir. 3. Commonly: by a great 
and general Mortality or Plague the Husbandmen and Labourers were 
fo diminifhed , that there wanted People to gather in the Harveft, or 
Till the Ground , whereby there neceflarily enfued a Famine: And 
oftentimes by a kind of neceffity Famines were durable, the Stock being 
exhaufted one Year , left lictlefor the fupply of Tillage, Husbandry, or 
Increafe for the next. a‘ 

And as Famine was anciently the Concomitant or Confequent of 
Plague, fo both Plague and Famine, efpecially the latter, were the ufual 
Conlequents of War, which bring with it Devaftation and Deftrudtion, 
and a general intermiffion of that Husbandry and Care that fhould 
fupply it. : | 

Whe terrible Effeéts of Famirie, arid the great Confumption of Man 
kind that is occafioned , was principally 1. Of the Poor, who upon the 
bare increafe of the Price of Viétuals, and wanting wherewith to buy, 
muft needs occafion their ftarving , or a tumultuous gaining it by force, 
where they could not get it; which: was but a thort and temporary 
Relief, and made more want after, by the fpoil and diforder occafioned 
thereby. 2. Of numerous Armies , who being brought into places of 
want or {carcity without due Conduct or Provifion , are oftentimes de- 
ftroyed ina Week, efpecially in clofe and long Sieges, as it happened 
in Samaria when befieged by the Affyrians, and Ferufalem when befieged 
by the Rossanzs , wherein more dyed by the Famine than by the Sword. 

So that Famines as well as Plagues feem to give a great Reduction to 
the Numbers of Mankind. ee 

3. A few words may ferve concerning Wars, which are fo frequent, 
and bring fo great a Defolation upon Mankind, that it feems to equal 
that allay of the Excefles of -Brutes , Fifhes, Birds, and Infeéts,. by the 
other Beafts, Birds, or Fifhes of prey; and the rather, becaufe many if 
not all the confiderable Parts of the World are fome Years at it, though 
it may be fome Ages free from Peftilences and Famines ( other than fuch 
as are confequences of War ) but inno Age nor Year of the World hath 
it been quiet from Wars, and thofe calamitous confequences thereof, at 
leaft in a confiderable parts of the World. | 

It would be endlefs, and indeed Morally impoffible, to give an Ac- 
count of the Numbers of People and Armies that have been cut off by 
Wars,’ efpecially on the fide of the Conquered. Some few In{tances may 
give fome kind of Eftimate herein. . 

Diodorus Sicules in his third Book tells us , that Nines in his Preparation 

again 
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againtt the Bedfriaxs gathered an Army of 1700000 Foot-men, 200000 
Horfe-men, 10600 Chariots: that Zoroastres his Army confifted of 
40000ce, who inthe firft Conflict prevailed , and killed 40000, but were 
afterwards wholly deftroyed , fo that probably in that War there fell no 
Icls than 400000 Men: Darius Hyflafpis in the Battel of Afarathroa, whi- 
ther he came with an Army of 600000, loft in one Battel 200000: his 
Succeflor Xerxes went into Greece with an Army, according to fome, 
confifting in the whole number of it and its Appendices , of five Millions, 
thofe that fpake moft fparingly, of above one Million; all which withia 
the foace of five Years were in effect wholly loft. Wide Lipf. de Constant. 
lib, 2. Cap. 21,22,24. Alexander deftroyed the Army of Davzws, confifting 
of a Million of Men, the greateft part whereof fell by the Sword: and 
Pliny in his 7** Book of his Natural Hiftory, Cap. 15. tells us, that Fulins 
Céfar, and his Armies in the time of his Command, killed 1192000 
perfons, befides thofe that he flew in the Civil Wars: And if by the 
Eftimate of that one Man, we might make a Calculation of thofe that 
were flain by the 4/fyriaz, Babylonian, Perfiaw, and Grectan Monarchies, 
by Cyrus, Darius, Aftyages, Alexander and his fucceeding Captains; by 
Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Vefpafian, and the {ucceeding Roman Emperors; by 
Tamberlane and the Scythians; by the Goths, Vandals, Tarks, Tartars, Maf- 
covites, Perfians, Moors, and Chrifitans; by the Wars in this little Spot of 
England ; by the late Wars in France, Spata, Germany; by the Spantards 
in the wef? Indies, the numbers of Internecions and Slaughters would 
exceed all Arithmetical Calculation. 

So that it fhould feem, there needed no other Reduétive of the Num- 
bers of Men to an Equability, than the Wars that have happened ia 
the World. 

And although Wars are in a great meafure accidental, or at leaft 
proceed in a great meafure from the Wills of Men, their Pride, Am- 
bition, impatience of Injuries, affectation of Dominion , mutual Jealou- 
fies and Fears of the Potency of each other, and oftentimes accidental 
Emergencies and Occurrences, yet it feems, that abftracting from all 
thefe Occafions, Wars feem to be in a manner a Natural Confequence 
of the over-plenitude and redundancy of the Number of Men in the 
World: And fo by a kind of congruity-and conlequence, morally ne- 
ceflury when the World grows too full of Inhabitants, that there is not 
room one by another, or that the common Supplies which the World 
fhould afford to Mankind begin to be too few, too ftrait, or too narrow 
for the Numbers of Men; that natural propenfion of Self-love, and natu- 
ral principle of Self-prefervation will neceffarily break out into Wars and 
Internecions, to make room for thofe that find themielves ftraitned or 
inconvenienced. 

So that as when the Channel of a River is over-charged with Water 
more than it can deliver, it neceffarily breaks over the Banks to make it 
felf room; or when the very Brutes or Animals find themlelves oppreiled 
and ftraitned in their provilions and fupplies, by the redundance of their 
numbers, one neceflarily preys upon another, or deftroys another to 
prelerve it felf: So Wars among Mankind are a kind of neceflary Con- 
{equence of Redundance of Mankind, and will by a kind of Natural 

neceffity make it felf room, and give it felf eafe by the — of 
| others, 
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others, if ic can get power and opportunity todoit: And confequently 
there feems to be no fear of the furcharge of the World with Mankind, 
becaufe there is this natural and neceflary Remedy at hand; the very 
Redundance it felf of Mankind feeming by a natural confecution to yield 
and fubminifter this Remedy, for its Reduétion and Equation. Asin a 
redundance of Humors in the Body, the moft lively and active do natu- 
rally thruft out thofe that are weaker or noxious, to make room for 
themfelves: or as Bees {warm to get new habitations, when they are fo 
increafed that their Hives will not hold them. 

4. Concerning the Fourth, and alfo, inclufively the Fifth Correétive 
of the Excefs of Mankind, namely, Inundations and Conflagrations. 

Thofe that have been Obfervers of things in Nature and Hiftories of 
former times, have given us Inftances of two kinds of Mutations in this 
Terreftrial Globe of Earth and Waters: fome that are more ordinary, 
and of lefs moment, and of fuch various have been inthe World; fuch 
are thofe mentioned efpecrally, by P/ay in his Natural Hiftory,4.2.c¢ap.85. 
c feqg. fome places fevered from the Continent by the interruption of 
the Seas thus he tells us that Sécz/y was divided from /taly, Cyprus from 
Syria, Euboea trom Beotia, Atlantis and aeris from Eubea, Bofticum 
from Bythinia; and {ome have thought, though perhaps upon very {mall 
evidence, that Exglasd and France were fometimes one Continent , and 
divided by the interruption of the Sea; and Spaim from Africa. Again, 
fome Cities and Countries {wallowed up by the Sea , as Pirrha and Antiffa, 
Elis and Bata, half the City of Tyndaris in Sicily, and 30 Miles of the 
Ifland Cea,, with a great deftruction of Men and Cattel: fome Countries 
wholly fwallowed up and drowned in the Sea; as -4carnania, Achaia, 
part of Evrope and Afia in Propontis: but above all, that great Ifland of 
Cdtlantis , {uppoled by Plato in his Timaus to be greater than Lybia and 
Afia, {wallowed up in the C4t/antick Ocean , to which it gives its de- 
nomination: but Pé/ato is oftentimes fo Poetical, that we can hardly tell 
where he means tn earneft. 

But on the other fide, many times the Sea by a certain recompence 
makes new room for the Inhabitants of the World, fometimes by pro- 
ducipg notable Hlands, thus the fame P/ny tells us that Delos, Rhodes, 
Anaphe, Nea, Thera, and Terefia, Hiera, Automate, Thia were produced. 

Again, the Sea hath deferted vaft Traéts of Ground in divers places, 
and left them dry Land, as is related by -4riftot/e in the {econd of his 
Meteors, Cap. 14. and by P/ray ina great meafure, out of him and Here- 
dotus, Thus confiderable quantities of Land were left by the Sea at 
Ephefus, at  Awbracia and other Parts; and that a very great part of 
Egypt, namely, that called Delta is but the accretion of Né/as, and was 
fometime covered with Water: and according to the conjecture of He- 
rodotus, the Sea poflefled Memphis and a great part of Egypt, to the Moun- 
tains of Ethiopia. But thele are but Conjectures of the Hiftorian , of what 
might be in-fome thoufand Years before he .was born. -Ariffotle indeed 
fuppofeth, that the City Thebes and the adjacent Parts, were all that were 
habitable in Zeypt in the time of Homer, becaufe he makes no mention of 
Memphis. 

But thefe {maller Viciffitudes, and mutual borrowings and payments 
between the Earth and Sea, are not thofe Mutations which fo much 
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contribute to the Reduction of Mankind; partly, becaufe they are gradual 
and give Men opportunity to elcape; and partly becaufe they are not 
fuch Devaftations as may be pares hue megotto (unlels we believe that 
wonderful {wallowing up of the vaft Ifland, or rather Continent of 
Atlantis ,) and partly becaufe the Sea, which commonly gives in one 
place what it takes in another, and fo makes room for the Inhabitants of 
the World in compenfation of what ic takes. 

2. Therefore I come to thole greater fuppofed Correctives, namely, 
1. Floods and Inundations: 2. J#cexdia, Burnings; and again, both, 
or either of thole are alfo varied, according to the Opinions of fome of 
the Ancients. 

1. They are either {uch as were all at one time, and did wholly over- 
whelm and confound this lower World: or 2. They are fuch as did 
not wholly diflolve the lower Word, or put a period to all things living 
therein. 

Again, the former Opinion that held thefe Cataclyfms and Empy- 
rofes univerfal, was fuch, as either held that ir put a total Con‘ummation 
unto things in this lower World, efpecially that of Conflagration: Or 
elfe fuch, as though it quite for the prefent confounded the Face of things, 
efpecially in this inferior World, yet it was but preparative to a new 
Formation of things, wherein all things would be put into better Order, 
till in procefs of time they again degenerate, and fo were to receive 
another Purgation by Fire or Water, according to the fatal Viciflitudes 
to which the World is fubje@: And they fuppole, that thele fucceflive 
unmaking and making again of the World (not unlike the Suppolitions 
of Anaxagoras or Empedocles ) were Eternal, and {hould eternally con- 
tinue in this Viciffitude, that the laft Deftruétion of the World was 
by Water, and that which isto fticceed is by Fire: And this was for the 
moft part the Opinion of the Stoicks , whereof Lipfizs in his fecond Bouk 
de Phyftologia Stoicorum, cap.21,22,¢rc. hath given us a large Account, 
out of Sezeca elpecially, and others which are not neceflary to be re- 
peated, and the rather, becaule they do fuppofe that Mankind ts neither 
Eternal nor Perpetual, according to the courfe of Natural Generation: 
For thefe mighty Concuffions of Nature, efpectally that of the Univer- 
fal Conflagration , puts an end to all the Race of Mankind and all living 
Bodies; though in the Redintegration of the World after thele Deftru- 
étions there is ally a Re-production of Mankind, but not by the ordinary 
method of Propagation as now. 

Again, as — others that held alfo certain Periodical Catacly{ms 
and Conflagrations, yet they held them not to be Univerlal, aor any 
Univerfal Diffoltion or Deftruction of the inferior World thereby , 
but they were {uch as were great and notable Devaltations , fometimes in 
one part of the Earth, fometimes in another; either by certain Rotations, 
or at leaft in {ome places more than in other, acocrding to the accom- 
modation or difaccommodation of them to fuch Calamiries: As the 
Vallies and lower grounds were more fubject to devaftation by Floods, 
fo the more Mountainous parts were more fubje@ to the defolations by Fire 
and Conflagrations. _ 

Plato, who leems very uncertain and unfetled in his Philofophy, 
feems yet to agree with this partial kind of exhaufting the num- 
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bers of Men and Brutes, by fuch partial Floods and Conflagrations. 

In his third Book of Dialogues, de Legibus , he gives us an Account 
of various Methods of the Declinations of Civil Societies, and of thole 
Laws and Cultoms, Arts and Sciences in feveral parts of the World: 
and again, how and by what degrees they have been repaired and reco- 
vered; the means whereof he afligns not only to be Wars and Epide- 
mical Difeafes, but great Floods and Conflagratiuns, which, together 
with thole of —4riflorle relating thereunto, I fhall tranfcribe out of the 
Latia Tran{lation, becaufe perchance more fignificant than the Exglib, 
though not fo fignificant as the Language wherein they wrote. And 
this I dointend totranfcribe more largely, becaufe they feem to contain 
the full declaration of the Inftances of this nature. 

He tells us therefore in the beginning of his third Book de Legibus s 
CMultos hominun tyteritus ex diluvits, morbis, altifque permultts, olim acctaiffe, 
ex quibus pauct homines [uperftites fucrant. Again: Eos qut cladem tum 
evaferunt ({ctlicet ex dtluvits ) montanos quofdam paftores fuille, in montium 
cacuminibus pauca femina ad propagandum genus humanum confervata: atque 
neceffe eft cos aliavum artium failfe expertes, campefires autem ¢» maritime 
urbes furditus illo tempore perterunt. lnftrumenta 1ottuy omnia, cp quacungue 
artinm five ad difciplinam civilem five ad facultatem aliam pertinentium, ex- 
tabant inventa, concidilfe illis temporibus, And afterwards: Ex ea itaque 
devaftatione magham terribilémque humanis inrebus de[olationem tunc accidiffe 
arbitramur ; fertilium agrorum magnitudinem defertam , cateri(que animalibus 
corruptis, vix boum caprarumague genus, cp ilud quidens rarum relictum fuiffe, 
quibus pafcerdis tunc homines vitam agebant ; ctvitatis verd cp difcipline 
civilis ey legum memoriam quidem nullam fuiffe putamus, T empore igttur 
pregrediente , crc. genere hominum multiplicato, ad eam quem nunc Videwns 
habitun: provecta omiia fant. 

Again, the fame P/ato though in his Timeus he gives us an Account 
of the Origination of Mankind, yet he {uppofeth that a vaft Period in- 
terceded between that Origination and the Age wherein he lived; and 
within the compa{s of that Period, that there happened very great and 
very many viciffitudes of Floods and Conflagrations in this inferior 
World, whereby the ftate of things here was varioufly altered, and the 
Numbers of Mankind and Animals correéted and reduced at feveral 
times to {mall proportions, only fufficient to replenifh the World , until 
fuch time as its Excefs and Increafe received ag a like Correction 
or Reduction, by the like Revolutions of Floods and Conflagrations, 
though ftill without a total deftruction of the Speczes. 

In this Book he gives us a perfonated Difcourle between Soloz and an 
Egyptian Prieft, who after fome difcourfe of the Antiquity of Athens, the 
Prieft tells him, Vos Gracz femper puert eftis, nec quifquam @ Grecia ewes; 
quia juvenis femper vobis eft animus, in quo nulla eft ex Vvetuftatis commemo- 
ratione prifca opinto, nullacana {eientia: Nam.quod apna vos fertur Phaetontems 
quondam Solis filium currus afcendif[e paternus, nec patris aurigatione fervata, 
exnffiffe terrena, ipfumgne flammis caleftibus conflagralfe ; quamvis fabslofum 
Videatur, Verum quodammoas effe putandum est > Fit enim longo temports inter- 
valle calefits circuitus permutatio quedam, quam inflammationis vaflitas ne- 
ceffario fequitur: tunc hi qui edita incolust loca magis pereumt quam mari 
fleviifque vicini, Nobis proro Nilus cum in plerifque rebis nobis falutaris eff, 
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tum hujufmodi a nobis arcet exitinm, Quando vero Dii aquarum celluvione 
fordes terraram diluunt, paftores ovinm atque bubulci qui juga montium habitant, 
periculum tlud evadunt ; vefire autem ciruitates in planitie fite, impetu flumi- 
num ad mare rapiuntar: Sed in noftra regione meque tunc, neque alias unquans 
aqua in agros fuperne defcendit ; contra vcro fur {uns e vifceribus terra {caturit : 
guamobrem antiguifimarum rerum apud nos monumenta fervantur, Proinde, 
ubicungue nec imbrinm tempeftas wimta, nec incendinum ingens contingit, licét 
alias plures, altas panctores, femper tamen homines funt. Ouacungue vero five 
a nofiris, five avejtris, five altis. nationibus gefta {unt memoratn digna, modo 
aad aures noftrorum pervenerunt, noftris in templis defcripta fervantur, Apud 
vos quidem zr alias gentes res geste nuper literis monumentifque traduntur, 
fed certis temporum curriculis illuvies immenf{a calitus omnia populatur ; ideo 
qui faccedunt, cr literis cp» Mufis orbati funt: quo fit, ut quafi juvenes sterum 
fitis, G rudes , prateritarum rerum omnium pror[us ignart, Nam cy ea ipfé 
que modo ex veftris hiftoris recenfentur , 2 fabulis puerilibus parum diftant ; 
primo, quod unius tantum inundationis memtneritis, cum multe pracefferint ; 
deinde , quod genus majorum vefirorum in regtone Veftra clariffimum ignoretis :. 
ex yo, tn, c Athenienles cateri nati eftis , exignuo femine guondam publice 
clads fuperfirte: quod propterea vus latuit, quia {uperflites iti eortmaue pofters, 
Literarum ufu wsultis feculis carnerunt, Then he tells him of the Building 
of Athens by the Goddels Athena, 9000 Years fince, ex terra cr Vulcano, 
accipiens femina:.the great Wars between them and the Inhabitants of 
the vaft Ifland 4tlantis, greater than Lybia and fia: the {wallowing up. 
of that Iland by an Earthquake, Fagique watus dies cy nottis illavione. After- 
wards Tim.us begins , and praceeds with. his Narrative touching the Pro- 
duction of the Univerle, and therein particularly of Mankind, which. 
I fhall have occafion hereafter to mention.. _ . ee | 
Thus this great Mafter feems to countenance the Suppofition of the 
viciflitudes of Conflagrations and Floods, efpecially of the latter, cexts 
temporum curriculis; and thereby the exceffive multiplication of Mankind. 
corrected, and the vicifficudes. of Arts and Laws interrupted, loft, re- 
{tored, and repaired: Only he {uppoleth ,£eypt free from thofe Floods 
and Conflagrations ,; though it feems nece(lary , that, if Inundations 
prevailed in Greece and thole upper Countries , Zgypt ,. that feems tq lye 
much lower, could not eafily elcape them ,, though they have no Rain 
that might occafion them. But the Prieft mingles: fome ftrange and 
improbable Srories with his Suppofition of thole Viciffitudes, ~~ 
Ariffotle the Scholar of Plato differed much from his Mafter: 
1. In his manner of writing, which was much more fteady and fevere 
than the Writings of P/ato, who mingled Poetical Fancies with the 
things he delivered, and feems very uiicertain and unrefolved in moft 
things of great importance. 2. In his Pofition; for P/ato feems not to 
hold at leaft the Elementary World Eternal, though very Ancient: But 
Ariftotle, following rather the Opinion of Ocellws Lucanas, and not being 
able to digeft thofe many difficilties he found in the Hypothefes of the 
Inception of the World, fuppofeth ir Eternal, and an eternal confiftency 
in the {tate ir now ftands; but not without fome partial , fucceflive and 
periodical Changes in the Elementary World. | 
And therefore in this Suppofition of the fuccéffive partial Floods or 
Inundations , and Conflagrations , —o great Changes = 
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and a fair Corrective and Reduction of the Excels of Mankind, he much 
agrees with P/sto, And he gives us a large and learned Account of bis 
Judgment herein, Li.1, Meteor, cap. 14. in thele Words, Eadem terre 
boca neque fermsper finida, neque femper arida fut , [ed pro fluminum ort ant 
defeciu, facie mutant fuam: Qnamobrem diverfitas inter Mare ce Continen- 
tem exiftit, nee perpetuo alia pro Continenti , alta pro Mari habentur ; fed ubs 
terra aliquando patuit, mare fuperfunditur ; ¢» ubi munc mare, terra exaggera- 
batdr, Supicarique debemus, hac omnia ita flert ordine quodam cy ambitu; 
borum autem princtpium canfaque exiftit : quod Later tores quogue telluris partes, 


perinde atque animantium plantarnm@ue corpora, juventutem atque feneciutem 


habeant. Veruos iftis hac per partem fubtre nequaqaam contingit , {ea final 
totwins juvenelcat aut feneftat neséffe eft: Terra particulatine hoc tdem ob frigus 
ch calorens accidit ; hac igttur accrefcere fimul ad decrefcere propter Solis cale- 
rem converfionémane Affolent. Then he proceeds to fhew, how that fuccef- 
fively fome parts of the Earth grow moorifh or watrifh , others dry, 
where it becomes barren; Fountains and Rivers decay, and fometimes 
break out in other places; that this makes Changes in the Sea and Land. 
At gata omnis que circa terram fit generatio non nift fucceffione ¢> tempore, 
refpectu vite noftre quam longo, fiert folet , ifta nobis handquaguam adverten- 
tibus jfisint. CAtque prius untverfe gentes interennt perenntque, quam borans 
mintatio ab initio ad finem ufque memoria tenert queat: Maximas itaque 
celervimé (que clades pralia advehunt, alias morbi, nonnullas flerilitates ; e» he 
quafdam fiatim mhaghas, quafdam lentas aded, at talinm quoque gentinm brapf- 
miprationes nos lateant , propteréa quod alit regionem deferant, alii eo nfaue 
foftinent , quoad nullam Aammplinus miltitudinem alere tegto queat,. Inter primam 
weit noviffimdmayne loci derélictionems , tempira interventant aded loyea par 
oft, ut nemo meminilfe polfit ; imo incolemibus etiamnnm hifce qui remanferint, 
longt temporis tnjurta eblivio irrepfertt, Eodems antems modo latere exiftiman- 
dum eff guaudo primum finauli populi, que permutata effent ce urida 2 palufirt- 
bus agqudfifve facta, inhabitare ceperint, Then he gives Inftance in Evypr ; 
Etenim locus tlle tordque vegto, que fluminis taatum invectu nata eff, femper 
atidtor fiere videtur: That all the Oftia Nili, except one, were made by Art, 
and hot by the River: That anciently Eeypt was no more but the City 
of Thebes ; which he proves out of Hemer; thews, that in the time of 
Troy that part of Greece inhabited by the Argivi was Marith, and had bur 
few Inhabitants, but now become fruitful and populous: That part of 
Greece inhabited by the A%iceni was fruitful and populous , now become 
barren, Qaod igitar in zfto loco, qui paruus , accidit, hoc idem ctiam ctrca 
loca magna actidere cenfeamns opertet. That there is no caule to conceive 
the Sea lefs than formerly, for though fome places fometimes covered 
with Water, are added to the Continent , yet in other places the Sea 
hath gained upon the Land. -4tamen hujufce rei caufa ad mundi gene- 
rativatm haudquiquam referenda; ridiculam enim foret ob parvas breve fane 
mutationes Univerfim moveri afferere, - Porto, Terre moles atgue magritede 
ad totum Celwn aihtl profecto eff. Verum horum omntum caulark extfimemss 
oportet , quod wt elapfts certis temporum fpatits, inter anni tempera hyems ; 
ita magno quodam civcnite hyems magna, ec imbrium excelfu fiers folet: at 
hic non femper eifdem in locis efficitur, fed pertmde at vocatum diluviue quod 
rempore Dewucalionis acctdit; etesim hoc circa Graciam maxime, cP eam po- 
tiffiiam partem quate antiquam Hellada vocitant, fattum eff, Ge. Cum ante 
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necelfe fit quandam mutationem effe Ustverfi , mon tamen ortam Cc» interitum ; 
figuidem tpfum maneat necelje eft now femper eadem loca wiari, aut amatbus 
humeCart atque ficcefcere, quod reip[a quae fiert folet liquido constat, And 
concludes, That Egypt, Cajus homines antiquiffinws effe dixtmes., is nothing 
but a Produétion of the River Nz/as, thatis lower chan the Red Sea; and 
therefore that Sefoitris and Darius gave over that Attempt of cutting 
the Neck of Land between the Red Sea and Egypt, for fear of drowning 
that Country: That the Lake afeotis is fhallower, and not able to bear 
Ships of that burthen as it did 60 Years before, by reafon of the Slime 
carried thither, which will in time dry it up: That Lakes grow by the 


exaggeration of Sarid by the Sea, which Lakes in time growdry: That. 


Tanais or Nilws and all other Rivers were fometime dry Land, and did 
not run where now they do. C4 vero ft ames habent ortum o eccafum, 
nec femper. eadem terra loca [oatent aquis , ipfum quoque mare frnotli moto waiutart 
oportet , quod cum Alfiaue alia deferat , alia invadat , patet univerfe terrae 
tractus eofdem [0s Mare , tllos Continentem non effe, fea tempore canita per- 

mut are, _ | 
I have mentioned thele places of thefe Mafters of Learning and 
Reafon the more at Jarge, not valy becaule they herein give the fharpeft 
Objections againft the neceflity of a Temporary Beginning of Mankind, 
by applying thefe Suppofitions as Correctives or Reductions of the excels 
of the Generation of Men and Animals ,. but alfothey do dilcover herein 
fome things that are ufeful in this Inquiry: For Inftance , 1. It appears 
hereby: that the Inventions of Arts, Sciences, atid Laws might be far 
more ancient than thofe timés that Hiftorians gave for their Invention: 
for they might be in other Places.or Ages, and either by a.fucceflive 
rotation: brought from one place to another, or if they were loft, yee 
fucceflion of Ages might retrive new Dilcoveries of themagain. 2. We 
have a plain detection of the meas whereby. poflibly the dmerican’ 
People might have their deduction from the Earopeans or Aftaticks ; be- 
caule it is not impoffible but the Continents might be in fome Ages or 
other contiguous, though now disjoyned by the mutations of the. 
fituations of Seas, though the certain times of thole-Changes are not: 
tran{mitted by Hiftory to our Age. 3. That the ancient Hiltories: 
of thirigs , by Depoptlations, Wars, Famines, Inunddations, Tranfimi-: 
gyrations of People, and other Accidents may be loftin after Ages, which, 
poffibly in former Ages might be known, and lome Monuments thereof 
then extant, which are now obliterated and forgotten. : 
Thus far concerning thefe Reductives by Inuadations and Confl:-' 
erations, out of the Princes of the Academical and Peripatetical Philo- 
fophers : We fhall find the like Suppofitions frequently among the Sroicks, 
Sesecs may be an Inftance for all that Sect, only thefe vary from the 
former: for although they do with the former admit and inftance in 
temporary and partial Inundations by Earthquakes and other Accidents, 
de quibus vide Senecam,l. 3, Nat, Quaft. de Terre motu: yét thele go farther, 
and fuppofe Univerlal Deluges and Conflagrations, which will quite 
alter the whole Frame of this lower World, aad the whole Face thereof. 
See the Rhetorical Defcription thereof, Senec. in fine ib, 3. Nat. Quat. 
Qua ratione inguis? Eadem qua conflagratie futura eft ; utrumaue fit cam Dee 
wifums ordirvé meliora, Veters fisire, Aqua && ignis terrenis deminantur ; He 
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his ortus , ex his interites, And out of Berofws affigns the Times and Pe- 
riods of thefe Univerfal Deluges and Conflagrations: t4rfura enim 
tervena, quande omnta fidera que nunc diver{os agunt: curfus in Cancrum con- 
venerint , fic [ub codem pofita veitigio ut recta linea exire per omnes omninm 
polit: Inundationem futuram cum eadem fidernm twrba in Capricornum conve 
vertt ; illic folftitium, hic bruma confinitur. But yet he fuppoleth a Reftitution 
of the World after thefe Deftructions: Nec ea femper licentia unas erit, 
fed peratto exitio humani generts , extinctifque pariter ferts i guarum: bomines 
ingenia tranfierant , iterum aguas terra forbebit; natura pelagus fare, aut 
intra terminos furere coget, rejectus € noftris fedibus in fua fecreta pelletur 
Oceanus, antiguus ordo revocabitur : omne ex integro animal generabitur, dabs- 
turgque terris howso tn{cins fceleriums, cy melioribus aufpiciis natus: fed illis quoque 
tnnocemtia non durabit nifi dum novi funt, cito nequitia fubrepit ; Virtus diffi- 
cilis inventu est, rectorem ducémgue defiderat ; etiam fine magiitre vitia 
dtfcuntur. | ; | 

I thall {pare mentioning any more to this purpofe, though many more 
Inftances may be given out of the Philofophers of all Sects, and Poets, 
as Ovid and others. 

Only I fhall fubjoyn thefe two Inquiries, and fo conclude this Ob- 
jection. | 

1. Whence it is that thefe Ancients had thefe Conjectures touchin 
thefe Floods and Conflagrations, fo as to frame them into in Sahel 
either for the Caftigation of the Excefles of Generation, as Ariffotle and 
Plato; or to the total Diffolution thereof, as the Sto:cks ; and the means 
that wrought this Perfwafion feem to be thefe: | 

1. The things that feem to prevail with the Academicks and Peripate- 
ricks for thefe Partial Floods and Conflagrations , feem to be thofe dark 
and ob{cure Hiftories of the things of that nature which had twice before 
happened in Greece: Namely, for Floods, the Tradition of the Di/wvtum 
Orygium , OY Diluvium antiquius, which is fuppoled by Chronology to be, 
under Ogyges King of —4ttica, about 1000 Years before the firlt Olympiad ; 
about 248 Years before the Flood of Deucalion’ in Theffaly; about 532 
after the General Flood in the time of Noah; and about the 2951 Year of 
the Fulian Period, and of the World 2187, though there is fome va- 
riation among the Computations of Chronologers. This was a Partial 
Flood, as itfeems, in U4ttica, part of Greece, 2. Diluvinm Deacaltonis, 
which was alfo Partial, and about 248 Years after the former, in the 
time of Cecrops firft King of Athens , or as others, in the time of Cranaus 
his Son: This isthat mentioned by Péato and -drifforle , that drowned a 
great part of Greece, only fome faved by Desca/ton by bringing them to 
the top of Parzaffus :. Andoutof the Hiftory of Azofes touching the Uni- 
verfal Flood, and the Hiftory of Descalion , Guid made up his firft Book , 
attracting ina great meafure to the latter what was written of the former 
by Adofes. 

And for Conflagrations, they had two traditional Conflagrations in 
and near Greece, which might give fome countenance to this Perfwafion: 
namely, 1. That of Phaeton, Incendinm Phaetontis, which.feems not to. 
be long after the Flood of Descaliox, though much of the Relation thereof; 
as the Grecians, and Ovid after them made, was a Poetical Fiction; yet it 
feems it had fomething of reality,in it, asis obferved by Plato, ubi fupra. 
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2. ide Incendium , which was no great bulinels, but an Eruption of Fire 
out of the Hill sda, as now in Etva: this was about 73 Years after the 
Flood of Deacalzon. 

2. As tothe Stocks, who held Univerfal Inundations and Confla- 
erations, poflibly they might have the former of thefe from the Traditio- 
nal Relation of the Univerlal Flood of Woah, which Relation they be- 
lieved, and upon that founded their Suppofition of the like Inundations ; 
being acquainted with the Hiltory of the Flood, but not with the Cove- 
nant thar God made never to bring a Flood again. 2. Asto that of the 
Univerlal Conflagration of the World, it feems it was a known, ancient 
and received Tradition among the Fews before our Saviour’s time, re- 
inforced by him and his Dilciples: This feems to be implied in that Pro- 
phecy of Enoch, Fude 14. and by ancient Tradition, either from Noah or 
the ancient Jews this Perfwafion might be Traditionally derived to the 
Gentiles , and believed by the Stozcks. 

2. It appears by what hath been before tran{cribed, That thefe Philo- 
fophers fuppofed thofe Inundations and Conflagratiens to be at great 
diftances of times, and yet to be in fome fort Periodical, and with a 
kind of {tated Revolutions. P/ato fuppofeth his Floods to be certzs tezmpe- 
rum curriculis: -Ariftotle {uppofeth his Floods to be allo Periodical, Hee 
omnia fier ordine quodam <r ambits; and again, Magno quodans circuitn 
hyems magna & tmbrium excef{us finet,bearing {ome proportion to our Seafon 
of the Solar Year. Therefore it may be fit to confider what kind of Year 
this muft be wherein this Hyews magna is {uppofed to happen. 

Seneca as before hath given us out of Berofus tome delcription of the 
Periods, namely, when all the Planets fhall meet in one f{treight Line 
drawn from the Center of the Earth to the Tropick of Caacer, then the 
great Conflagration fhall happen, and again, when they meet in the like 
pofition under the Tropick of Capricorn, then the Univerfal Deluge hall 
happen. So that thele two Conjunctions divide that Azsus magnus into 
two parts, and the Summer-Solftice thereof fhall be for Conflagration, 
the Winter-Sol{tice for the Inundation, or that Afagza hyems which arz- 
ftotle hath affigned for his Periodical Inundations. But what 1s that 
Magnus annus wherein thele Revolutions muft happen, or what number 
of Solar Years it contains is uncertain, {ome affigning a Pcriod that feems 
too fhort, tome a Period of a wonderful length. 

Cenforinus, de Die Natali, cap. 10. {peaking of this A¢aguus annus whereof 
Aviftorle’s Winter feems to make the Conclufion, gives us feveral Eftimates 
of the fame, fome making them 2484 Years,others 5552 Years,others 10224 
Years, others 100020, others 360000 Years, and others fuppofing ‘1c 
Infinite, and that tuch a Conjundtion will never happen. | 

Macrobinus in Somw, Sciptonis, lib, 2. cap. 11. both delcribes and determias 
this a¢aguus annus to be when all the Heavenly Bodies fhall return to the 
fame pofition as they were in any time given, which he refolves to be 
15000 Years, in which all the Heavenly Bodies fhall be in the fame 
pofition as they were 15000 Years before. So that if we fhould affign the 
Caput anni to be be this Day and Year wherein I write, at the end of 
15000 Years all the Heavenly Bodies will be in the fame pofition that 
NOW they ares this he calls Asnus wundanus. 

Fofephus, lib.1, Antiquitat, cap.4. in fine, determins that the sfagnas annus 
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is 600 Years; and yet the Flood happened not till 1656 Years from the 
Creation, which according to the Suppofition therefore of 4ri/totle thould 
be the Adagvus annus, and that Year the Winter-Solftice thereof. 

Plato {uppofeth that the Adagnus annus animarum is 12000 Years, for 
inthat Period the Soul hath run through all the Spheres and Dances of 
the Gods and Demons, and returns to its firft Station; and the _4enus 
magnus mundanus conlilts of three of thole Periods, namely, 36coo Years, 
wherein the Soul of the World hath performed its great Circuit, or one 
Revolution of the eighth Sphere: wide Atarfil, Ficin, proloo, ia lib. 10: 
Platonts de Republica: and then not only all the Heavenly Bodies will be 
juft inthe fame pofition in which they were 36000 Years before, but all 
Humane things will be in the fame {tate as they were. 


CAlter erit tum Typhis , c altera que vehet Argo 
Dilettos heroes; > erunt ttidem altera bella, 
Ad Trojdmque iterum magnus mittetur Achilles, 


The Ezyptrans had their great W4pocataflafes ; viz. 1, Apocataftafis die- 
rum, which was1461 Days: 2. Apocataftafis annorum aequabilium , which 
waS1461 Years: 3. Their Apocatastafis magna , confilting of 25 Apocata- 
itafes annorum, which amounted to 36525 equable Years; which was 
their Adagnus annus canicularis, whereunto Maxetho accommodates his 
fabulous Egyptian Dynafties, | 

There feems to be another C4anus magnus , viz. the Motion of the 
ninth Sphere or Chryftallin Heaven, from Weft to Baft; which though 
fome to make it agree with the Wagaus annus Platonicus {uppofe to be 
1 Degree every 100 Years, in all performing its Revolution in 36000 
Years, according to the great Platomick Year, yet W4lphonfus allows a 
greater number of Years to thar Revolution, vz. 49000 Years: and 
others I think more. But I think that we fhall not be able to fit the Seafons 
of this Year to the Afagaa hyems Ariffotelica, or his Winter-quarter ; becaule 
1. We know not whether any of thefe, or any other that can be found, 
will fuic with thefe Inftances upon which it may be thought he grounds 
his Suppofition, for the Izceadinm Phaetontis and the Flood of Descalion 
happened very near one the other, as alfothe Jxcexdrum Ide: and be- 
fides , if that Flood of Dewcalion had faln within the Winter-quarter of 
any of thefe Asnz magni , it would have had a longer Influence upon the 
World, and saended at leaft fucceffively to all the feveral Parts thereof. 
For the Winter-quarter of the WWaguus annus Platonicus, if it had any 
thing of proportion to our Seafons, muft have been a fourth part of that 
ALagnus annus ; and then it had lafted above 8000 Years: But howfoever 
at muft upon the loweft Account have lafted a thirty fixth part, vzz. 1000 
Years; and then the Effects thereof would certainly have been more 
permanent and extenfive than to one ortwo Floods inGreece, 2. Again, 
could we know the extent of this A4aguus annus, yet we can never find 
the Cepst anni, when it begins , and confequently cannot poffibly afiga 
any probable Period for the Seafons of it; unlefs we fhall fondly with 
Firzil {uppofe it began with the Birth of his Patron Pollte’s Son, 


Fam redit ep Virgo, redeunt Saturmia rene. 
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Again, thefe mult needs be meerly Conjectures, and can have no 
poffible Evidence becaufe meerly depending #pon Fa& and Experience: 
ic is not poflible chac any Man, or any Age of Men can give us any 
Account of any one Revolution of this s4agzas annus, which amounts t> 
36000 Years. — 

Therefore it feems difficult, and utterly uncertain to fuppofe thofe 
Inundations and Conflagrations to be Periodical in any proportion to 
any fuppofed time or duration. | 

. And thus far touching the urging of this Expedient for the Redudtion 
or Correction of the Excefles of the Generations of Men or Animals, by 
Periodical Floods or Conflagrations, which though the Generations 
of Men were fuppofed Eternal, might Regulate and Keduce their Num- 
bers when beginning to be immoderate, as our annual Winters correct 
the excrefcence of Infeéts, whofe multiplication is far more exceffive 
thanthat of Men, and would apppear fo, if we had a perpetual Summer , 
yet are reduced to a mediocrity and due equabilicy by the viciflitudes of 
Winter Cold and Rain 
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CA Po. UX. 
The farther Exanunation of the precedent Objection. 
| Have been the longer in the Explication and Inforcement of the for- 


mer Objection , becaufe as the neceflary and fenfible Multiplication 
of Mankind upon the face of the Earth by the ordinary courfe of Natural 
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Generation , feems to be the moft fenfible Evidence of Fact againft the | 


Erernal Succeffion of Mankind ; fo the Reductives mentioned in the fore- 
going Chapter feemed with moft Evidence of Senie to weaken the Infe- 
rence upon that Obfervation, and by the Suppofition of thofe continual 
or interpolated Correctives to render the poffibility of an eternal con- 
fiftence of Propagations of Men, yet without an over-charging of the 
World with a multitude inconfiftent with its reception. 

I fhall now defcend to the Examination of thele {uppofed Corredtives 
of the excefs of the number of Mankind, and how far the fame may. be 


true; or if true, how far the fame may be, or hath been effeétual to that 


end. 

Wherein, firft I fhall fet down what is to be agreed touching the fame, 
and wherein we differ from that Suppofition of the efficacy, or available- 
nefs, or accommodation, or {uitablenefs of thefe Redu€tives to the end 
propofed, namely, to the containing of the Generations of Mankind in 


fuch an equability and proportion as may be confiftent withan Eternal | 


Succeffion of them. 

Touching the firft of thefe things it muft be agreed, 1. That there 
have been great Devaftations and Decrements of Mankind by all or many 
of the Means mentioned in the former Chapter, namely,Plagues and Epi- 
demical Difeafes, Famines, and Sterilities of great parts of the World, 
Wars and Internecions , not only in Battels and Fights, but even in Per- 
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{ccutions and Maffacres , witnels the great cruelty of the perlecuting 
Emperours againft the Chriftians, the cruelty of the Spaniards among 
the Zzdians, the violent bloodtheds of the Papifts upon the Proteltants, 
as the late and former Inftances abundantly teftifie: And alfo by Floods 
and Inundations, efpecially that Univerfal Deluge in the time of Woah, 
which probably did {weep away as great multitudes of Mankind as are 
now exilting upon the Earth, confidering what a Product might arile in 
the compas of 1656 Years, the interval between the Creation and the 
Flood upon the fhorteft Account, though the Septwagint render it much 
longer: and it is not eafie to judge to what aSum Mankind might arife 
to in fuch a Period, confidering the great longevity of Man’s Life in thofe 
times; only itis plain that it muft needs arife to a greater proportion than 
thrice fo long a Period would yield, when Mens Ages were reduced to 
les than a tenth part of the fame longevity. 

2. It is certain, that were it not for {uch Reduétives as thefe above 
mentioned, though we fhould {uppofe that the Capita humani generis were 
only Nosh and his three Sons, and that the Generations of Mankind 
began fince the Univerlal Flood, yet the multitudes of Mankind would 
in this Period fince the Flood have rifen to fuch an excrefcence, that 
according to the ordinary method of Propagation (though the Lives of 
Men were no longer than now they are ) that the Earth would not have 
been able to have received its Inhabitants. 

3. Ic is alfo therefore evident, that the moft wife and glorious God 
hath uled thefe Means above mentioned for moft wile and excellent Ends. 
For it is the high Prerogative and Advantage of his infinite Wildom, to 
bring about complicated and various excellent Ends in one and the fame 
act of the difpenfation of his Providence, by Plagues, Wars, Earthquakes 
and Floods (all which are at leaft permitted if not infli@ed, but how- 
foever moft wilely and infallibly governed by him) he punifheth the Sins 
and Enormities of Mankind, and reduceth the World to fuch a due 
proportion as may be confiftent with their convenience and reception in 
this Earth: And for this caufe, while the World was but chin and 
empty of Inhabitants, the Ages of Mankind were longer, and more 
accommodated to the peopling of the World, and as the World grew 
by that means fuller, fo their Lives were fucceffively reduced to a fhorter 
fcantler, tillthey came to that ordinary Age and time of Life which now 
they have, and for near 4000 Years have held. 

4. Therefore alfo it muft be granted , that the apparent Multiplication 
of Mankind upon the face of the Earth fingly confidered, is not any 
Demonttration or Apodictical Argument againft the Eternity of Man- 
kind: Since, asit is moft evident , that there is a moft wife and powerful 
God, who hath a care of the Inferior World as well as the Superior, and 
whole Providence ( notwithftanding the contrary Sentiments of Ariffotle) 
reacheth below the Moon, and governs the Wérld with much more 
Accuracy and Wifdom than a Gardiner orders his Garden: I fay, fince 
the Regiment of the World , and efpecially of Mankind, is fo actually 
under the Care, Wildom, and Power of Almighty God, he that for near 
6000 Years by thofe Methods of his Providence above mentioned hath 
kept the World of Mankind in a due proportion and equabiliry, which 
otherwile would have grown too great for its reception; could have 
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interpofed with the hke Cortgctiues. for twent# thouland- Years as_»vell 


as fix ,:and fora million or. other .interminate duration,for tlie time paft 
or to comes and {o have prevented that enormous exerefcence of Man- 
kind , ‘that in an.infinite time or.duration would have long {ince furchrar- 
ged the World; and upon a Suppofition of a future Sefnpiternity’ would 
produce the fame-difficultys without {uch interpofition of tae Divine Wit 

dom and Providence. oe oe ae 4a Be a 
- Burall chis while ice muft {till be. remembred , that this Suppofition 
{till takes in the Wifdom, Providence and Regiment .6f! the. glorious 
God; for without an intelligent’ Rector of the World, that ex satentzone 
thus. orders the Affairs of Mankind, thefe. Reductives: either barely, as 
accidental , or contingent, or periodical and neceflary, were not equal 
nor competent Redudtives of the Generations of Men, but would be too 
much’or too little,: or unfeafonable in time, place, mieafure, or other 
Circumftances for fuch a Bufinefs , as fhall bé fhawn. ~~ te 
‘We therefore are nor enquiring what the. wife and glérious God might 
er could ‘do in order to the equable Redudtion of the’World, upon a 
Suppofition of an Eternal Duration, but we are upon a Queftion of Fact 
indeed , ‘aamely,.What he hath done, and whether upon the Suppofitton 
of all chole Redudtives inftanced :in the former Chapter, at leaft without 
the wife and intelligent Regiment of God ,. they have been,,'or well could 
be: confidering the nature and courfe of things of that efficacy to cor- 
rect the increafe and excefs of Mankind , that-may render it competible 
with an Eternal Duration.. 7 ie ee en ee oe | 
_ I therefore thall now come to theithings:1 oppofe, and they are thele 
two; viz, 1. That thefe Means confidered fimply in themilelves (without 
the -Condué and Guidance and Interpofition of the mighty God.) are 
in themfelves incompetent and unfuitable to the Ends propofed’: and 
2.-That-de facto they have appeared to be fo; and notwithftanding their 
admiffion , yet de facto the World hath in all Ages increafed. . 
. Touching the former of thefe ,‘the Incomperency of thele Expedients 
to the End propofed (confidered fingly in themfelves) this will beft appear 
by induction of particulars, | > és 
For Famines, they are de fac#o incompetent to thefe Ends: for 1. There 
was never yet known a Univerfal Famine, but the defects of one Country 
fupplied by anothter, as Cazaan was by Egypt. 2. It is ordinarily not fudden 
but gradual, and forefeen before felt in the extremity, which gives People 
opportunity of tranfmigrations. 3. Though the ordinary tupplies fail, 
yet neceffiry makes Men ingenious and hardy, and if they have but Land- 
room or Sea-room, they find fome fupplies for their hunger which they did 
not before think of or ufe, though it be orherwile in a clofe Siege, but that 
is but a narrow compals, and not of moment to be compared to the mul- 

‘titudes abroad. : =o a , i 

2. Plagues aré indeed a fliarp and. {peedy Vifitation , yet it hath thee 
Allays: 1.Many there are that are able to-elcape it by Flights, fome by 
Phylick, and fome by their Ageand Complexion. 2. It-is not ordinarily 
of long-continuance, the ftrength of the Dileafe feldom continying 
longer than a Year. 3. Though the Defolation be terrible while it lafts, 
yet it rarely confumes one half of the Inhabirants. The late Compu- — 
tation of the Number of the Inhabitants, Men, Women and Children ‘ 
Gg 2 the 
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the City of London and the 16 and 10 QOut-Parifhés are eftimated at 
384000, and aboug, {1x Millions in the whole Kingdom of Ezgland,. 2. The 
greatelt Plagues in our remembrance have not {wept away above 190000 
at moft in Logdon and the Suburbs: ‘Indeed that before mentioned by 
walfiagham , which was in a manner Univerfal , and fucceffively in feveral 
places of the World lafted abont.15 Years, is faid to be fo great, that 
icarce a tenth part of People furvived it, yet if it lefta tenth part, fup- 
pole in England, it left near a Million of People, which in a little time 
would and did recover and increafe confiderably, as fthall be thewn. 
4. Again , fuppofe the Devaftation by Plagues greater than Hiftory gives 
us an Account ,- yet it is for the moft part'a Difeafe that reigns in fome 
times and fome places, it may fall in thofe places where the numbers are 
already too{mall, and need an Increafe. And fo taken fingly by it felf, 
is incompetent and unfuitable to the Excefs, unle(s managed by the’ wife 
Conduct of Almighty God." oe 

3. Touching Wars and Internecions. It is true, it hath been a great 
Confumption of Mankind, but yet it is not an equal Correétive of the 
Excels of Generations: 1. Though fuch have happened, and frequently, 
yet they feem again({t the nature and dilpofition of Mankind, ordinarily 
and in a courfe of Humane Conftitution: Naturally Mankind is a fociable 
Creature , and more than Bees , asthe Philofopher obferves; and though 
fometimes Paffions, Jealoufies and Politick.ends produce Wars, yet na~ 
turally Man is not a Creature of prey upon others, as Lions and Tigers 
are. 2, Ordinarily, though Wars are by one Kingdom or State upon 
another, yet they preferve their own Societies with increafe under Forein 
Wars; and therefore Civil Wars as they are more deftructive, fo they 
are more rare., becaufe they are more unnatural and deftructive to that 
which Men ufually are careful to preferve; namely, their own Societies. 
3+ It feems an improper and unfuitable CorreGive , becaufe Accident 
and the Wills of Men have: fo great an Influence in the produétion of 
Wars; whereby it may fall out that Wars may happen in thofe Ages, 
Times or Places, and confequently, Devaftations upon them where or 
when they need not to corre&. And though itbetrue, that a Plethory 
or Excels of ‘Numbers of Men, fometimes by a kind of Natural or at 
leaft Moral Confequence caufe Wars, yet we have hardly known any 
produced fingly upon that Account; though it hath oftentimes occafioned 
-Tranfmigrations, deductions of Colonies, and new Plantations; and the 
World hath been never yet fo full, but a weaker or opprefled Party have 
found room to retreat from the violence or infolence of their Oppref- 
fors. 

4. Touching Floods and Conflagrations. It is true that Almighty 
God .as he manageth the forementioned Reduétives by his Wildora and 
Providence, fo he hath done thefe efpecially in that Univerfal Deluge: 
But as they are inftanced in by the Philofophers as Natural or Periodical 
Events whereby Mankind is reduced to an equability, we have no reafon 
to believe them. Therefore I fay, 1, That there doth not appear, either 
in Hiltory orin the Obfervation of Nature, any fuch Periodical Floods or 
Conflagrations ; thofe that we have Relations of happened indeed near 
together, and inthe fame Country, v#z. in Greece, had they been Periodical 
or Natural, probably either by a continued Circulation or Rotation, i 
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elfe by the interpofition of fome réafonable intervals, the like would 
have happened before in Perfia or fome Eafterly parts of 4/2, or fince in 
Italy or Germany, or fome other Weftern parts of the World, which we 
have oot oblerved to be. - And therefore this Suppofition of the Hyems 
magna, whereby parts of the Earth fhould be fucceffively drowned , feems 
to be only an Imagination, or at leaft it cannot be known with any 

tolerable certainty; in as much as the Periods are fuppoled to be vaft, 

and not happening within any competent time to give.us an Obfervation 

or Proof thereof. And'therefore although we yearly fee a reduction of 
the numerous increafe of Infeéts, by the Winter Froft and Storms yearly 

happening; we have no warrant from thence to imagin that great Win- 

ter that muft make the like reduction of Men and Brutes; for every 

Year gives us Expetience of the one, but never any Age gave us any 

reafonable Obfervation, upon which to Build an Aypothefis of the like Perio- 

dical Revolution of the other: and the fame I fay touching Conflagrations. 

Indeed there have been accidental and particular Inftances of both, but 

not any Periodical Return or Revolutions thereof, gaat 12 quodam ambitn 

cp circuith naturalt, 2. If fuch were fuppofed, yet unlefs they were very 

fudden, and very general, they would not be fufficient to make the Cor- 

rection: Men would efcape Floods by running up to Monntains and Hills, 

and though fome might perifh through improvidence , or though the 

fuddenneis of a Deluge, many would efcape. 3. Natural and. Pertodi- 

cal Floods or Conflagrations would not be futable nor commenturate to 

the Increafe, which depending either upon Accidents or the Wills of 
Men, would poffibly be more in one place thanin another: The Country 

of Paleffine would be more peopled than the Sands and Defarts of -Arsdza, 

Egypt than the Mountains of Ethropia ;_and fruitful Countries, or Countries 

open to Trade, and fafe from Incurfions and Invafions; more populous 

than barren Countries , or fuch as are out of the way of Trade, or ubject 

to Inroads: But Natural and Periodical Floods — would 

probably keep {ome conftant or ordinary Tract or Courfe , either from 

Eaft to Weft, or from North to South ; and poflibly keeping in fuch a 

Climate or Latitude, poffibly in anothers whereby poflibly thefe Plagues 

might be more fierce in thofe places or Continents where the World 

wants People, and lefs velrement in thofe places where there needs a 

Correétive for their excefs: If thefe fhould be Univerfal, they would 

deftroy the Race of Mankind; if Partial, they would be perchance weak 

and infignificant Redudtives of the excefs of Mankind. 

When all therefore isdone, though it be plain that thefe and the like 
Calamities are certain Reductives of the excels of Mankind, yet they are 
incompetent of themfelves, and upon a bare Suppofition of Natural or 
Accidental Effeéts. But it is true, as they are either brought and in- 
flicted , or managed and governed by a molt wile and intelligent Being, 
they are ufeful, and wifely applied to this End among others, 

But in the whole management and condu& of thefe Events and Oc- 
currences whereby Mankind hath been reduced and corrected, we thall 
obferve very eafily that Mankind hath ffill increafed , and the World 
grown fuller, even to manifeft Senfe and Experience, which was the 
lecond thing I propofe to be confidered. 

_2. Therefore I do affirm, That notwithftanding all thele Ordinary 
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nd Excraordinary Occurrences that have afflréted Mankind, as fhortnefs 
of Life’, divers Cafualties and common Difeafes ;:lofs of Men by Naviga- 
tion, the Intempérance and Luxury of Mankind, the Weaknefles and. 
dettructive Sicknefles incident’ efpecially to. Infancy ,. Childhood , and 
Youth, Abortions voluntary or accidental, and all thofe ordinary Cafual- 
ties incident to our nature. ' And notwithitanding ‘alfo thofe great and 
vaft Coniumptions by Famine, by. Peftilence, by itrange.and Epidemi- 
cal Difeafes, by Wars and Battels , Sea-fights, Internecions , Maflacres 
and Perfecutions , Earthquakes, Floods, Inundations , Conflagrations, 
or what other extraordinary or terrible and univerfal Accidents that 
have happened to Mankind in any or all’ the Ages paft fince the Flood 
of Noah ;. Mankind hath notwithftanding.all thefe increafed and grown 
fuller, the Generations of Mankind have exceeded their Decays. woe 
And. becaule this is an Affertidn of Fact, 1t is impoffible to be made 
out but by Inftances of Fact. . : aa a 
And although it be impoflible for any Man to give an Account of all 
the Nations of the World collectively, and fo to make out the Fa@: 
yet if the Inftance can be made out in one or two Nations, whereof 
a true and clear Account may be: given, it will be more than a common 
probability that the fame may be concluded concerning the generality of 
Mankind. : | , ae oo 
Aad therefore I fhall fingle out the Inftances of two Nations, touching 
whom the cleareft Account of their Original and Increafe may be given; 
and fuch alfo as had. as great an Experience of the fevereft of thefe Cor- 
rectives, and poffibly much greater than any determinate People or Nation 
in the World befides. ~ 4 7 oo. | 
The firft Inftanee I fhall give is the Nation.of the Fews , and I choofe 
this People for my Inftance, 1, Becaufe their farft Original, and the time 
wherein it began is moft clearly, evidently, and unqueftionably known, 
and the time wherga it was. 2. Becaule their feveral Increafes and 
Abatements and Succeffions, with the feveral times thereof, even down 
to the laft Diflolution-of their City under Tztw , is moft clearly by a 
continued Hiftory plainly and authentically difcovered. 3. Becaufe by 
the {ftrange and admirable Providence of God, even fince the Diffolution 
of their State and Republick they have been to this day continued a fepa- 
rated People from the reft of the World; notwithftanding their -re- 
markable difperfion among all Nations, among whom they have yer 
remained diftiné as a fignal Monument of the Divine Truth and Juftice, 
and for what other fecret ends and purpofes, is beft known to the Divine 
Wifdom. 4. Becaufe this People hath been in all Ages exercifed with as 
many Plagues and Slaughters and Devaftations of all forts, as ever any 
People under Heaven were. And 5. Becaufe the particulars of thefe 
Devaftations , and the feveral Times and Ages wherein they happened, 
and oftentimes the Numbers cut off thereby are Recorded by the feveral 
Authentieal Hiftories of that People, which are extant to this day. 
And 6. Becaufe their Increafe even at this day, as in their feveral ante- 
cedent Periods, is fignat and evident to all the World. . So that what is 
verified touching the Increafe of that People, may in all congruity of 
Reafon be affumed and determined much more touching anyother People, 
and all the People in the World: fince none had ever greater ae 
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of Abatements or Correétives of the Excels of their Number than this 
People. Laftly, Becaufe there can be no pretence that their decays or 
diminutions by thofe Occurrences were fupplied by the acceffion and 
conjunction of others of other Nations tothem: Since it was their Pri- 
viledge in which they gloried, and which they ftrictly and religioufly 
oblerved, To keep themfelves feparate and diftinct from the reft of 
Mankind. 

I fhall not be fcrupulous or curious in the Chronological niceties 
touching their feveral Periods, becaule in this and other Computations 
that I have uled I do not aim at curious or precife Computations, but 
only to thew the Order and Series of Things for the dilcovery of what 
I intend, and therefore fhall take the Account of Hefvicus, as being 
plaineft and readieft at hand for my purpofe. 

Ifaac and Rebecca were the two next immediate Parents of all the Fa- 
milies of Efa# and the Edemites, and Facob and the d/raelites. 

In the Year of the World 2108 were Facob and Efas Born: I fhall leave 
the Families of E/a#, and carry down that of Facod. 

Inthe Year of the World 2238 F4cob goes down into Egypt, having then 
70 Perfons defcended from him; which Increafe was in the compals of 
about 130 Years after the Birth of Facob, and about 70 Years after his 
Marriage with Leah, Gen. 46.27. 

The s(raelites increale in Ezypt , yet not without a great deftruction of 
them by their fevere Bondage, and by the Slaughter of their Males. 
Exod, 1. : 

In the Year of the World 2453 the People of J/rae/ came out of Egypt, 
which was about 215 Years after the going down of Facob to Egypt. 

In a fhort time after the Migration of the J/raelites out of Egypt they 
were numbred, and the Number of their Males that were above 20 Years 
old then amounted to Six hundred and three thoufand, five hundred and 
fifty, befides the Levites ; from a Month old amounting to 22000, Numb, 
1.46. and 2.32. and 3.39. and if we fhould rake into the number of 
the Eleven Tribes Women, and Children under 20 Years old, we fhould 
reafonably have more than triple the number, vz. above two Millions. 

From this time to the time of Péivehzs we have no certain eftimate 
of their Numbers, yet in this Interval they had very great Abatements 
and Diminutions, as will appear by thele Inftances, 

That all this number of People above 20 Years old, except Fofbua and 
Caleb, died in the compals of their 40 Years wandering in the Wildernels, 
Num. 26.65. yet fome of them could not exCeed 60 Years of age. 

Of the Plague 34000 in the Wildernefs, befides the Complices of 
Corah: Numb.16.49. and 25.49. befides thofe that died of Fiery Ser- 
pents. Numb.21. 

After the death of all that were before numbred, they were again 
numbred all except the Levites ; andthe Number of allthe Males from 20 
Years old and upwards, were Six hundred and one thouland, feven 
ltundred and thirty: among thefe was the Land after divided by Fofbwa. 
Numb, 26. §1,53- 

I do not remember any Numeration of the People from this time tll 
the time of King David, and in that Interval that People fuffered very 


preat detriments. 
1. By 
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1. By the Wars with the Cazaanites under Fofbsa, wherein though 
they were victorious, yet it could not be without great lofs of Men. 

2. After this they endured in the time of the Judges great diminution$ 
under the Kings of Me/opotamia, Canaan, the Midianttes, the Philiftims, 
the 4mmonttes , befides about 65000 Men {lain in the Civil Wars with 
the Benjamites, 

3. The Wars in the time of Sau/, wherein though he was often victo- 
rious, yet at laft he fuffered a great Slaughter by the Philiftims, 

4. The Wars of David, both with Foreiners and the Rebellious in his 
own Kingdom, wherein though he were victorious, yet thofe Victories 
could not be obtained without great Lofles: In the Bufinels of b/alom 
40000 of the //raedites flain and loft in one Battel, 2 Sam.18. 7. in the 
latter end of the Reign of David, about the Year of the World 2925, 
which was 435 Years after the Numbring of the People by ofes and 
Eleazar, David again Numbers the People, and then the Account of the 
People of d/raet was 800000 valiant Men that drew the Sword, and of 
Fadah 500000 valiant Men, 2 Sam. 24. 9. in all 1300000 fighting Men: 
and if we fhould take in Women, Children, and Aged, it is probable 
they were above five Millions. 

So that in the fpace of 435 Years, notwithftanding all thefe Decre- 
ments they were increafed about three Millions. | 

The next Account of the Nuinbers of the Tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin only under Fehofaphat, 2 Chron.17.14. and though ih the interval 
between David and Fehofaphat thefe two Tribes received confiderable 
Allays by Wars, Plagues, and Famines, yet the Number of the mighty 
Men of valour of Benjamin was 380000, and of the Tribe of Judah 780000 
mighty Men of valour. The Increale of fudah between that and Davia’s 
Numeration was 280000 fighting Men; and therefore the Increafe of 
Women, Children, and Aged not fit for War, muft needs be much 
greater and more confiderable, and yet this was in a Period only of thofe 
Years that intervened between David and Fehofaphat. 

After this the ten Tribes were carried away Captives by Salmanaffer, 
2 Kzngs 17. and only Fadah and Benjamin remained: fo that now all our 
Account muft run upon thefe two Tribes, the reft being carried away, 
and probably confounded and mingled among the Gentiles. And if we 
confider what Calamities thefe two Tribes endured by Wars and Capti- 
vities from the time of Hezekiah until their deportation into Babylon, we 
may reafonably fuppofe that they had as great a Reduétion as ordinarily 
could befall a People: Mandeh carried Captive to Babylon, which pro- 
bably was the iffue of fome great Siege or Battel, Jofsh flain in Battel 
by Pharach King of Egypt ; Ferufalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar in the 8th 
Year of Fehojachim, 2 Kings 24.12. again in the gt® Year of zedehiah 
the City again befieged , and after two Years Siege and great Famine 
and Slaughter, taken. Jer. 39. 12. 

Thefe fevere Adminiftrations of War could not be wirhout preat 


- Defolations , Slaughters and Mortalities, though their Number is not 


recorded. 

The People were carried away Captive to Babylon in the Year of the 
World 3362 or thereabouts, which was about 437 Years after the Reign 
of David; feventy Years after the Captivity, vzz. about the Year of 

the 
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the World 3420, there was a Return of the fews under Cyrus, which con- 
tinued in Partial Remigrations for fome time after. 

The numbers of thole that returned firft with Ezra were 42360, Ezra 
2. 64. this feems to be the greateft number: there were other Remi- 
grations in the time of Dartws and —4rtaxerxes, both in the 27% Year, 
though the certain number be not mentioned. We will therefore take 
{cope enough , and {uppofe them th all 100000 Perfons; which is more 
than doub!e to thofe that carne up with Ezra. Aen | 

Thefe continued ina troubled condition from the time of the ceflation 
of. the Perftzx Monarchy until the time of Chrift, and rarely without 
Wars, as the Hiftory of the Adaccabees gives us an account; efpecially 
under Aatiochus Epiphanes, who made great {laughter of them. 

After that, Pompey by Arms took Jerufalem and fubdued Syria in general, 
not without great bloodfhed ; and as they were natutally an unquiet 
People , fo the Hiftories tell us that the Rowars and their Governours 
exercifed great feverity and bloodfhed among them. 

And yet for all thefe Correctives and Decrements of this unquiet 
People , Jofephus tells us, that Nere willing to take fome Account and 
Eftimate of them by their great convention and concourfe in their Pafchal 
Solemnity, found their number to be Seven and twenty hundred thoufand 
Perfons, fofeph. de Bello Fadaico, ¢.7. pag. 968. where Strangers might 
not be mingled with them in that Solemnity. . | a 

The Deftruction of Jerufalem under Titus and Vefpafian is fuppofed to 
be under the 66t* Year after the Birth of Chrift; about the Year of the 
World 4006 which was about 586 Yeats after the Return under Cyras : 
Fofepbes gives us an Account of thofe that were {lain at the Siege of 
Ferufalem , viz. 110000, and Prifoners taken 90000 , Jofeph. Hb. 7. cap. 
penult, befides the multitudes flain in Cyrene, Alexandria , and other places 
not eafie to be remembred. , 

By which we may reafonably conclude, That in the Period of about 
600 Years this Nation of ee increafed to 27 times more than when 
they returned under Cyrus; for then we allow the number of them that 
returned to be 100000, but now they were inctéafedto 27a0000. 

It is true, fome of the Jews efcaped this Slaughter and Captivity, 
fuppofe we the number of thofe that efcaped were a Million of Fews, 
fuch I mean as held rigoroufly to their ‘Few Law, for many became 
Chriftians , and left much of the Few:b (trictnefs, and poffibly mingled 
with other Nations. | . 

But if we fhould now examin the multitude of the Jews in Europe, Afia 
and Africz, we fhall find vaft numbers of them in all the Trading Cities 
and Countries except Exgland, France, Spain, Portugal, Naples and Sicily, 
from whence they were formerly banifhed, yet even in thofe Countries 
from whence they have been banifhed, they are in great numbers , but 
yet under the difguile of other Names and Nations: But if all the Fews 
(I mean thofe deicended from the Reduces captivitati Babjlonice ) which 
are in Germany, Bohemia, Poland , Lituania, Ruffis, Venice ,. Rome and other 
parts of /s/y, in the Dominions of the Turks, Perfia, Arabia, India, 
Africa, at Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, were collected into oné 
Body, they would exceed in number any one of the greateft Nations of 
the World, and yield an irrefiftible Army, if they had a cae 
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Courage in any mealure proportionable to their Wealth, Craft, Subrilty, 
and Numbers. : | 

So that notwith{tanding all the Abatements and Decrements they 
have had by Wars, Oppreffions and Internecions, Plagues, Famines, and 
other Calamities, we find the Produét of one Nation derived from only 
two Perfons, Jfaac and Rebecca, in the compals of about 5000 Years {woln 
into incredible numbers of Millions of Perfons now exifting, and known 
to be of that Linage and Defcent , and {till continuing unqueftionably 
in that Diftin@ion , befides thofe multitudes derived trom the Line of 
Efas, and the ten Tribes, which are as it were loft and confounded, 
without any diltinction among other Nations. And thus far of the firft 
Inftance, concerning the Multiplication of the Nation of the Fews, 

The next Inftance that I fhall give fhall be nearer home; the Kingdom 
of Exgland: I {hall not give any Inftance touching it before the Con- 
queft, becaufe thofe times are dark, and befides, the Viciffitudes and 
Succeflions of various Nations in this Kingdom renders the difcovery of 
the Progrefs of Generations of Men, or the Increafes thereof, difficult ; 
as Britons , Rowsans, Pitts, Saxens, and Danes. | 

The ancient Inhabitants were the Britons, the Body of which People 
hath been ina great meafure {hut up and contained within the Country 
of Wales; but what by the tran{planting of many of the wel/h into Exg- 
land, and by tranfplanting of the Zgli{h into wales, it is not poffible to 
fay that all the Britons are confined to the Country of wales, or that 
none but Br/toxs are there: and therefore there can be no particular or 
evident Conclufion made touching their Increafe or Multiplication. Bue 
I fhall take a fhorter Period or Compas of Time, namely, the laft 600 
Years or thereabouts fince the Norman Conqueft. 

And although it may be true, that many Perfons of Forein Countries 
have come into England and planted them{elves here, fo that the whole 
Increafe of this Kingdom cannot be fingly attributed to thofe that were 
either Natives, or fuch as came in with the Conquerour, but many 
Scotch, Irt{b , Dutch, but efpeciall Fresch, either by Naturalizations or 
Tran{migrations have increafed 2 i Inhabitants of this Mland; yet con- 
fidering that probably the Migrations of the Exgli{b into Scotland , Holland, 
France and other Countries, have made amends for their Migrations 
hither: We may make a reafonable Conje@ure , that the Defcendents 
from thofe that inhabited this Kingdom in the time of the Conquerour, 
have increafed exceedingly above what they were in that time. 

And the Evidence thereof is this: King diam the Firlt, after his 
Victory over Herald, did in the 16 Year of his Reign over England 
caufe a Survey to be made of all the Cities , Towns, Mannors and in- 
habited Lands in England, Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham and North- 
Wales, aa : , 
This Survey was finifhed in the 20‘ Year of his Reign, and the Book 
it felf preferved to this Day among the Records of the Exchequer, not 
only a Tranfeript or Copy, but the very Original Book it felf, and is 
called Doomfday: In. this Book are entred the Names of the Mannors or 
inhabited Townships, Boroughs and Cities, and the Owner of them, 
the Number of Plough-Lands that each contains, and the Number of 
the Inhabitants upon them, under the feveral Names apptopriate —— | 

Places: 
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Places; As for Inftance, sb¢ 12 Burgenfes, 5 Villani, 5. Bordarit, 5 Na- 
tivi, 5 Radiminches, 5 Cottercllt; and thei like, according to the quality 
or condition of the Inhabitants: So chat.this Book in effet gives an 
Account not only:of the Manurable Lands. aa ¢very. Manor, Town,,, or 
Vill, but alfo of the Number and Natures of their feveral Inhabi- 
tants. i ue - 

To make a Calculation of the Number of Plough-Lands and Inhabi- 
tants through all Eagland, as they are recorded, and to make therewith 
a Comparilon unto the prefent State and, Number of Inhabitants at: this 
Day throughout £xgland, is a laborious piece of work, but it is not 
aifhcult to be done in any one County ; I have tryed the Comparifon ia 
the County of Gloucefter through fome great Boroughs, as Gloucefter it felf, 
Thornbury , Tetbwry and other places, .and in effect through the whole 
County; andIdofind, a fe ees 

1. That there aré very many more Vills and-Hamlets now than thers, 
were then , and very few Villages, Towhs or Parithes then, which coné 
tinue not to this Day, but now there are 4s many as then, and many 
more. The 5 of March, 9 E.2. there iffued Writs to the Sheriffs of 
the feveral Counties, to return the Names of the feveral Vills and Land- 
Owners in their feveral Bayliwicks, which was accordingly done, and 
remains of Record in the Exchequer under the ftile of Nowsza Vilarum ; 
and the Sum of the Vills of Gloucesterfbire , together with the fiye Bo- 
roughs of Gloucefter , Briftol, Berkley, Durfly , and Newehham amounted to 
234, which I take it are more than are in Doomfday , and yet not fo many 
as are at thisday; and thofe that continue to this day, are far more papu- 
lous than they were at the taking of either of thofe Surveys. 

2. That there is much more Tillage, and more Plough-Lands now than 
there were then; which happens by the reduction of many great Waits 
and Commons into Tillage, or Meadow, or Pafture, which then were 
only Waits, and therefore not particularly furveyed becaufe of no con- 
fiderable Value, and not taken notice of in that Survey. 

3. That the number of Inhabitants now are above. twenty times more 
than they were at that time., as.well. i. particular Towns , Boroughs, 
and Mannors, as in the general extent of the County; and yet that 
Survey, even as to the number and quality of thofe that refided in thofe 
Towns er Mannors , at leaft as Houfholders, is very precile and particular: 
I have not yer made an exact particular Calculation of the Number re- 
corded if that Book {through the whole County, but I will give a few 
Inftances of particular Towns, which may give an eftimate touching 
the whole, . a noes bey 

Gloucefter_is now a very great and populous City, formerly before the 
time of H.8. a Borough: Inthe Survey of Doom/day it is {urveyed diftinet 
fromthe Bertss of Glone’: the grols of the Borough is {urveyed together. 
in the beginning: of the County, but there are fome other particular 
Burgages thereof mentioned under the Titles. of particular Mens Pol- 
feffions; as, Terra Rogeri de Lacy, Terra Elunffi de Hefding, ec. The 
whole concretion of the City of Gloucester. confifts partly of what was 
the ancient Borough, partly of acceffions from the Maanors or Villages 
adjacent, as Bartow and fome others: I fhall therefore caft up the whole 
Numbcr of all that were in Gloac’ oc Bartoz, 3 | 
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In the Survey of Glosceffer there are reckoned 23 Burgages and Houles, 
r6-that were demolifhed for the building of the Caftle, 14 thar were 
walted, and {ome that belonged to Osbertas.Epifcopus , not numbred, but 
yielded the yearly Rent of ro Shillings; which according to the ufial 
rate of the Houles in Gloncefer at that time, which was at 54 or 64a 
Houfe, might produce 20 Houfes, iz toto, | 


73° 2 + 
Befides thefe, there are furveyed under the Titles of feveral Owners of 
Lands jparsime through the Book , as under the Title Terra s, Dioxyfi, 
Ecclefia S. Martini, and others, according to my beft Computation and 
Obfervation , | — 
7 7% 2 a 82. 
 Befides thefe under the Title of the Poffeffions of St Peter.of Glouc’, there 
are reckoned up as many Burgenfes as yielded the Abbot anciently the 
Kent of 19 and 54, and 16 Salmons; but at that time 16 Salmons and 
sa® Rent, without any certain number of Burgefles, but if we allow 
6? for a Burgefs , we may fuppofe them to | 
100. 


2 The Totak 255. 

The Mannor of Bartow, or the Barton of Glowc’, fome part whereof hath 
been taken into the Suburbs of Glonc’, was of two Owners; part was 
the King’s Lands, ‘part belonged to the Abbey of S* Peters, but the whole 
number of the Houfholders inhabiting the whole Bartox, with its members, 
Tuffy, Barnwood, oc. were as followeth, 

Villant ——————- 5 6 
Bordarii ——-—— 39 
Servi — 19 
Molint ——_— 04 
Libert homaines —-10 


I tote-——--———- {28 

And the Total of the whole, Account of the City of Glouc’, the Barton 

with its members, Brewere, Upton, Merwin, Barnwaed, Taffiy, Norwent , 
amounted then only to | 
333. ; 

And the fingle City of Gloucefler within the Walls contains at this day 
near 1000 Houfes and Houfholds, 

Again, the Borough and Mannor of Barclay, with the members thereof 
enumerated in Doomfday, viz. Alkington, Hinton, Cam, Goftngton, Derfiloge, 
Cowly, Ewly, Nimsfield, wotton, Simondfball , Kingfcote , Beverfcote , Ofelword, 
Almondsbury, part of Cromball, Harefell, Wefton , Elberton, Croxsale, Erting- 
ham, Efcelword are furveyed to contain in the whole to 590 Families, 
whereas at this tinte there are near 5000 Families in this Precin@ the 
Partth of wotton yielding upon ‘the point of z00o Comunicants, and that 
of Derfilege above soo at this day. | 

Again, Tetbury and the Hamlet of pton belonging to it, the Survey 
of Docmfday gives us an Account of about 73 Families of all kinds be- 
longing to it: But now I believe there are lirtle lefs than 1500 Commu- 


nicants in that Parifh. | 
Sodbury : 
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Sedbury: the Survey gives us an Account, of about 46 Families of all 
forts; they are now near twenty times. {0, many. - 

Thornbury, with the Hamlets, thergynto, belonging: the Account of 
Deomfaday 1s of 105 Familses of all forts , there 13 now near fix Ames fo 
many. ede eae ae | a 

ak a little Village asthe time of making of that Survey, confifting 
not of above 17 Families of all forts; now above twice as many. 

The lke Inftances. might: be produced, with the like evidence of very 
great Increales-in the Tavtns of Cirencefter, Minchin, Hampton, Feaxbary, 
Campacn, Winchcomb, Avening, Weflbury near Briftol, and generally chrough 
the whole County of Gloucefter; which I do not without juft reafon 
fuppofe hath more than twenty times the Inhabitants which it had at the 
time of the coming in of #éliam the Firft, which is not now above 604 
Years fince. ‘ . | 

And if we thould inftigute a later Comparifon, iz. between the 
prefent time and the beginning of Queen Blizabeth, which is not above 
{142 Years fince, and compare Pe numbers of Trained Souldiers then and 
now, the number of Subfidy-men then and now, they will ealily give 
us an Account of a very great Increafe and Multiplication of Peuple 
within this Kingdom, even to admiration. a | 

And let any man but confider the Increafe of Londom within the com- 
pals of 49 or 5e@ Years, we shall according to ¢he Obfervatiows framed to 
my hands find, That the In-Pearithes uayl che lace Fire in ther time have 
increafed from gto ro, ora to'* part, and thatthe 16 Qut-Parifhes have 
in that time increaled from 7.to 42, and yer without any dearemeng or 
decay of the rdit of the Kingdom, | : a 

By which, and infinite undeniable Inffances that might be given, it ig 
apparent, that within the compals of the laft 600 Years this Kingdom-hath 
increaled mightily in its number of Native Iahabjeants, 

And yet it is moft apparent, that ic hath had as great Allays and Abate- 
ments of the Multiplication of Mankind in it, as-any Kingdom in the 
World. For Inftance, _ en i | , 

1. In re{pect of che nature of its Situation, whichis all Maritim, and 
eonfifts much in Navigation, which exhaults abundance of People by 
Difeafes and Cafualties at Sea, 7 — 

2, It hath been as often vifited with fore Peftilences, Epidemical Dil- 
eales, and Mortality by reafon thereof, asany Country ; the experience 
of the laft 60 Yoars gives us abundance of Inftanceg thereof, and former 
Ages were as frequently vificed in this kind as later. | 

, 3. Forein Wars, both at Sea and Land, haye devoured great mulpitudes 
of our Inhabitants; asthole formerly with Scotland, France, Spaix, and 
lately with the Netherlands and French, : 

4. NoKingdomin Evrope hath hag gteater Experience of Civil Wars, 
nor greater Confumption of Men thereby, than Exg/and hath had fince 
the time of ##Miam the Firtt: For not°to inftance in-our Wara with the 
Helfb and Irifb, let any man yead but the Hiftories of the Wars herg ia 
England between King Stephen, and H.1..and his Mother, King Jeha and 
his Nobles, King H.3.and the Nobility, Hetween King #.2. and the Earls 
of Lancaffer and. Afortimer; the Wars between the two Houles af Yert 
and Lancaster, and their Partizans, from che time of Ka. ~— the 
| eg in- 
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beginning of H.7. in one Battel between H. 6..and E. 4. killed of one fide 
30000; the Rebellions in the times of H. 7. and others the Kings: and. 
Queens that fucceeded him, and the lofs of many lives that happened b 
the fuppreffion thereof; the late cruel Wars: within thefe 30 Years laft 
palt in Exg/and ; there cannot be Inftances given in any one Kingdom of 
greater Abatements of the Increafe, by Wars and Internecions, than may 
be given in Englaszd, | ‘ : 

5. Let us allo confider the vaft Evacuations of Men that Exgland hath 
had by Forein Affiftances lent to Forein Kingdéms and States, by Volun- 
teers and Auxiliaries; as, to Scotfawd in the late Queens time, to France, 
to the- Netherlands , to Germany.’ : so 

6. To thele alfo‘add the vaft numbers of Men that have tranfplanted 
themf{elves not only into France, Holland , and our neighbour Nations , but 
allo to Firginia, Maryland, New England, Barbadoes, Bermudas , to Amboyna 
and other places in the Eaft Isdia, and laftly, into Jamaica; we thall find 
upon thefe and other Accounts ; that Exg/aed' hath had as great Corre- 
ctives of’ the Excefles of their Generations within thefe laft 600 Years; 
as any Peoplein the World. : | 

Add to thefe the great Famines and Peftilences which have happened 
within the compas of 600 Years, recorded in Hiftory, and obvious to 
our own Experience. = : | ' 

And therefore, if notwithftanding-all thefe Correétives the number of 
Men have continually increafed , and that in fo vaft and oblervable a 
degree above their decreafes we have as much reafon to. conclude a parity 
in the reft of Mankind: and poffibly were we as well acquainted with 
the Concerns of other Kingdoms or States, efpecially of the Netherlands 
and Fraace , the Inftances of this Increafe would be as much, and poffibly 


more con{picuous than among us, . ie | 

Upon the whole matter therefore .I conclude, That as the Correétives 
inftanced in the laft Chapter are not in themfelves likely to be fufficient 
and futable to the Reduction of the Increafe of Mankind to an Equability, 
efpecially in an infinite fucceffion of Eternal Generations: So by plain 
Experience it is apparent.and fenfible, that de facto they have not done 
it in a finite limit of Ages; but Mankind have notwithftanding them 
increafed every Age, and the multitude of them that ate born and live, 
over-ballance the number of them that dye, communibus annis; or being 
taken upon a medinm , though poflibly fome one Year gave the advantage 
of Number to the Defcendents, yet it is not common for ordinary, but 
more than two or three Years for one give the advantage’ of Number te 
them that are born and live. se 


+ 


CAP. XI. 
The Confequence and Illation upon the Premiffes , againft the Eternity 
of Mankind. : ae 


ft las great Affertors of the Eternity of the World and of Mankiad, 
have certainly gathered their Opinion principally from this, That 
they find that Mankind is propagated by ordinary courfe of Generation, 


ard 
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hundred or athoufand Years fince, and as far as thofe Hiftories they credit 
give them account, it was fo inthofetimes, and in the times before them, 
as far as Tradition could inftrué& them. And although thofe various 
Occurrences of Wars, Peftilences, Migrations, Floods, Changes of 
Religion and Languages have obicured the Hiftories, Relations and Tra- 
ditions of former times before thofe Huftories that are extant; yet they 
think it becomes them, as reafonable Men, to believe that things have been 
always fo as now they ares. and that it were a fondnefs to fuppole or 
believe things to be otherwile than they have appeared in the tract of all 
Times or Ages. | , 
_ And upon the fame ground that thefe Men aflert the Eternity of the 
World , the Inftance and Argument now produced of the plain and ex- 
perienced Increafe of the numbers of Men upon the face of the Earth, 
{eems much more forcibly to conclude againft that fuppofed Eternity of 
Mankind. For it is plain and evident toSenfe, that the World grows 
every day fuller than formerly, notwithftanding all.thofe Correétives and 
Reductives thereof: And we have reafon to think it is fo in all places, 
at leaft one with another, and in all Ages, and among all Peopleas we 
find it in Exg/asd for thefe 600 Years, or among the People of the Jews 
for above 2000 Years: For among thefe People, and in thefe Periods of 
Time there have been as many and as great Diminutions and Abatements 
as ever were in fuch Periods of Time: and yet though perchance in 
one Age they have diminifhed:, yet they have not been fo diminifhed, 
but that in the compals of four or five hundred Years their Increafc 
above what they were before,fuch Diminution , is upon a medinm always 
exceeding their Decay. / be. re 

And fince we have reafon to believe what we fee, namely, the Excefs 
of. Generations above their Decays, we have reafon'to believe it was fo 
always; and if it were fo always, it is not poffible the Generations of 
Mankind could be etetnal. © : 4 _s | 

For if we fhould. fuppofé the Bternity of the World, an Increafe of 
but one Man in the Period: of Millions of Years would have filled more 
{pace than all the Earth of the Cortcave of Heaven could receive: For 
in as much as in a Duration that never had a Beginning there muit- 
needs be infinite Millions of Years, the Increafe of one Man in every 
Million above what was before ,.muft neéds producean infinite coexifting 
number, and an infinite moles of Mankind, much more if the Increale 
were in any meafure proportionable to what our datly Experiences give 
us Inftances of. Whereby we find, that although it be poffible that 
feveral Families may be wholly extin@ in a Kingdom-in the Period of 5 
or 600 Years, and though poffibly in {ome one Age there may be a dimi- 
nution of the People of a Kingdom fram.-what thty were in the Age 
before; yet in the fucceflion of a very few Ages they again increafe be- 
yond the diminution, and neither fucceffively decreale, nor hold an 
equality; which we may reafonably {uppole to be the common cendition 
of the World. - a ea ae 

And as to that Suppofition, That even upon a Natural account, when 
the World grows too full of Inhabitants, they muft break the Bonds 
of Society amd Peace, and fo diminith each other by Internecions and 
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and this they fee by Experience: And as they do fo now, {0 they did a 
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Wars. As Aircomprefled, or expanded beyond the meafure of the Veflel 
containing it, breaks the Veflel wherein it is comprefled to give it felf 
room. I fhall only fay, that although the Pride and Ambition and In: 
folence of neighbouring Princes or People, or the fenfe of too much 
Oppreffion and Hardfhip hath many times raifed Wars, yet we never 
knew Wars to grow meerly upon the account of the Fulnefs of any 
Country: indeed that Plethory hath mahy times occafioned Emigrations, 
and Tran{plantations, and Navigation, and increafe of Trade or Manu- 
faétures and other induftrious Employments; but Wars have. always 
grown upon other Occafions: though, as I before obferve, the great, 
wile, and intelleétual Governour of the World hath by his over-ruling 
Conduét of the Paffions of Men, brought about ends for the convenience 
and benefit of Mankind in this refpect alfo, as well as to punith thei¢ 
Exceffes and Enormities; 


CAP. XII. 


The Eighth Evidence of Faét proving the Origination of Mankind, 
namely; the Confent of Mankind. | 


Come now to the Eighth and laft Evidence of Fa&, proving the 
Origination of Mankind, namely, The general Confent of Mankind 
in that Perfwafion, wherein I fhall purfue this Order : 

Firft , to confider the more Sanclvs or Vulgar Opinion of Nations in 
all or moft Places and Ages of the World, agreeing in this Sentiment or 
Perfwafion, and what may be reafonably concluded of the truth, or at 
Jeaft great probability of the truth of that Suppofition of the Origination 
of Mankind, upon the Suppofition of fuch a Confent.. Secondly , to 
confider the more reftrained Perfwafion of the Learned and more confi- 
derate fort of Men, that guided themfelves in their Sentiments not barely 
upon Popular or Wulgar Opinions, but fearched deeper into the Reafons 
and Evidences of things, namely, the fearndder Tribe of Men , Phyfio- 
logifts and Philofephers: And then I hall alfo confider the feveral Sup- 
pofitions of thofe that agreed in that Perfwafion touching the feveral 
Manners and Methods of fuch Originations, and wherein their feveral 
Suppofitions feem to be deficient , infufficient , or untrue. 

Firft, touching the National or Popular Opinions touching the Ori- 
gination of Mankind. 3 

There hath prevailed among the generality of Mankind a common 
Perfwafion, that Mankind had an Original ex son genitis; and thofe 
Nations that pretend to the greateft Antiquity, fuppofe themfelves to be 
Terrigene, or at leaft by fome other Method than the ordinary courfe of 
Generation. : 

Kircherus in his Oedipus -Agyptiacns , Syntagm, 3. Cap. 1. out of Mai- 
montdes gives us an Account of the Zabes, defcended from Cx#/b, and inha- 
biting the Coaft of the Red Sea; that though they held the World eternal, 
yet fuppofed the firft Man ddam to be begotten in the Moon, of a ~—_ 
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and Mother, and from thence he came into this lower World, and was 
called Apoffolus Lune, and taught Mento worfhip the Moon: and for this 
he cites Maimonides, f. 3. cap.29. though the late Tranflation mention 
nothing of his proceeding from the Moon, but of his coming out of Jvdia 
into Babel, and teaching Menthe Worfhip of the Moon: this Fable the 
Rabbi confutes, Diodorus Sicutus gives us an Account of the Opinion of 
the Evyptians, lib,1, cap. 2. who though they pretend a vaft number of 
Years to have pafled fince the Origination of Mankind, yet they fuppofe 
it had an Original, Et ab orbis initio primos homines apna fe creates: and 
they inferr it from the Fertility of their Soil by the Inundation of Nilus, 
which at its recefs leaves fo fruitful a Tincture, that thereby and by the 
heat of the Sun, Animals have their vifible production, part after part: 
And yet both Ariffotle, 12, Meteoron, and Herodotus in Eaterpe do with 
great probability evince that the fruitfulleft part of Egypt, namely, the 
part called De/ta where the Nie overflows , is an Exaggeration, or Ground 
gained by the Inundation of Wilus, | 

Herodotus , wbi {upra, tells us, That inthe time of Pfamaiticus fometimes 
King of Eeypt there was a Competition between the Egyptians and Phry- 
gians, who were the firft People, or the Terrigene, and that by the Expe- 
riment of the Education of two Infants which thould not be inftruéted, 
by their Natural Speech in the Language of Phrygia; the Phrygians car- 
ried the priority. The thing is fabulous, all the ule that is to be made 
of it is, That there wasa common Opinion in the Nations of the World, 
that there was fome Inception of Mankind otherwife than by the way 
of Natural Procreation. . 

Laertius,in Proemio, fuppofeth the Grecians to be the firft Men, 4 quibus 
nednme Philofophoruns, [ed hominum genus initium babuit. | : 

The above named Drodoris Siculus, lib: 4, cap.t. tells us that the Erhio- 
pitas claim a greater Antiquity than the Egyptians, who borrowed many 
of their Laws and Cuftoms and Religion from them: that as Ethsopra 
was the fitteft and moit congruous place for the firft Production of Men 
and Beafts, in refpect of the vicinity and conftancy of the Sun, fo, de 

facto the Ethioptans were the firlt Men that were on the Earth, and Ter- 
vigene, Ferunt,ethiopes primes hominum omnium creatos effe; cujus rei con- 
jectaram ferunt, quod non aliunde homines in eam accefferunt, fed in ipfa genité 
merito Indigetes omnium confenf{a appelentur, Et quidem verifimile est eos 
gui [ub mertdie habitant primos e terra fuilfe homsines geuttos; nam Solis ar- 
dore terram qua humida erat arefaciente , atque omnibus vitam dante, decens 
fuit locum Soli propinguiorem primd naturam animantinm tuliffe, 

De Lact in his Hittory of the Original of the Amertcans, pag.178. tells 
us of the Perfwation ot divers of the Americans, that held there is one 
God, Qui omnia creavit, dein plures tn terram defixerat fagittas, é quibres 
hominum genius ortun ¢> propagatum fait: though they alfo held other infe- 
rior Deities: And Pag. 106, U7#lit warrant , € quadam fpecn per feneftram 
exiliiffe {ex ant nefcio quot homines , eofque inttium dediffe humano generi in 
loco qui ob cam can[am dicitur Pacari tampo; atgque ideo opinantar Tambes effe 
horstnum antiquiffimos, Vide Acoft. 1.1. ¢ap.25. ad idem, 

Thus it feems there hath been in all Nations, that have had any manner 
of Order among them, a common Opinion of the Origination of Man- 

kind; though they have drefled up the Suppofition with various gree 
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and Imaginations no lefs vain than the Poets, who fuppofed Men to 
grow of the Serpents Teeth fown by Cadmus, or the Stones thrown over 
their Heads by Dewcalion and Pyrrba. 

This perfwafion and opinion of Mankind of their Original, might be 
conveyed tothe generality of Nations by fome of thele ways: 

1. By forme Tradition , derived down unto them from thofe that lived 
before them; but then if we look after the original or firft head of this 
Tradition, it may be hard pofitively to define from whence it began; 
but it feems probable, that it was from thofe firft Parents of Mankind, 
and fo the Tradition founded in the Truth of the Fact, and originally 
delivered by them that perfectly knew it to be fo: Itistrue, thereare, 
and have been very many things entertained as true by Traditional Deri- 
vation, which either have not any futttcient evidence of their Truth, or 
it may befome things that do oppole the credit of it, and it were a piece 
of vain credulity to believe every thing, that either vulgar Tradition, 
or the Artifices of Men, have impofed upon over credulous fucceeding 
Ages and Perfons: And we fee, that as the Origination of Man hath 
been traditionally received, fo thofe Adjuncéts and Fables with which it 
hath been dreffed up, have been allo received and believed withit. But 
to this I fay: 

1. That the Origination of Man, as a Matter of Fact, could hardly 
be thought of, but either by very confidering and thinking Men, whereof 
hereafter; or by fuch, as being the firft Parentsof Mankind, knew their 
Original. And if it be faid, they could no more know their Original 
than a Child new born: It is true, if the Production of Mankind were 
fuch at firftasitisnow, or as fome of the miftaken Heathen thought ir, 
(viz, in Infaatia) 1 may be fo: But we fhall fee, thatif Mankind had 
their Original ex #0 genitis, (as moft certainly they had) then the For- 
mation of Mankind was in his fulland perfect Conftitution, and not by 
a gradual progrels from Infancy asnow. 

2. That the Tradition of the Origination of Mankind feems to be 
univer(al , but the particular Modes or Methods of that Origination , 
excogitated by the Heathen , were particular, and not common, and 
therefore , though thefe be fabulous and deferve not our credit, yet they 
do not abate the credibility of the univerfal Tradition. The common 
Tradition and confent thereunto of the Exiftence of a Deity, carries in 
it a great moral Evidence of the Truth thereof, although the particular 
fuperadditions and multiplications of Deities, by the Fancies and Tra- 
ditions of particular Ages or Nations, are fabulousand untrue: Quaed ab 
omnibus ubique c& femper creditum eft pro veritate habendum eff, though the 
various particular Modes, and Methods, and Hypothefes, are or may be 
fabulous. | 

3. That Mankind had an Original might be known naturally , and 
without a Revelation to the firft Individuals of Humane Nature, and 
confequently might with evidence and certainty enough, even upon a 
moral account, be communicated by them to others, and fo pafs into 
an univerlal Tradition: But the Manner of the firft Production of Men, 
what gradations were antecedent to it could nor poffibly be known to 
the firlt Parents of Mankind without Divine Revelation, becaufe it muft 
needs be antecedent totheir Being, and therefore the particular — 
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thereof could not, upon a bare natural or moral account, be any true 
Root or Foundation of fuch a Tradition, as according te the Atofaical 
Hypothefis of the Origination of Mankind, whereby we underftand that 
Adam was created out of the Duft of the Ground, and then had an In- 
telleétual Soul put into him, Adam might upon a natural account know 
that now he was, and that before he was not; and he might upon a 
rational account know, that fuch a Production of {uch a Being as he found 
himlelf to be, could never have been effected without the agency of. a moft 
powerful and wife Being, which we call Almighty God: And this 
Tradition, both that he wasmade when before he was not, and that he 
was.created or made by Almighty God, he might with as great evidénce 
and certainty traditionally communicate to his Delcendents, as any 
other matter of fact, or rational dedu@ion: But he could never know 
the manner of his own Produétion, or the particular Preparations ante- 
cedent to fuch his Being , without Revelation from God, or fome intelli- 
gent Being that faw or knew the antecedents to his Confticution; neither 
could he without fuch Revelation or Difcovery, deliver the fame over 
traditionally with any certainty of truth to his Defceradents. And. con- 
fequently , the general Tradition of his Origination hath a Root of 
Credibility in it, tofuch a Man.as will believe that any matter of Fa@ 
may be true that, he fees not; though the particular manner of his Ori- 
gination is not with any certainty credible to him, that ether belHeves 
not there is any Divine Revelation, or that believes not the particular 
Method propounded is in truth a Divine Revelation. aes 

So that the general Tradition that Man had his Origination éx. 292 
genitis, is a greater Evidence that it wastrue, than that he was made out 
of Arrows ftuck in the Ground; or, ex folliculés terre inmafcentibns , a9 
fome Philofophers. | - ae oo 

2. The Ground of this Perfwafion hath fprung from fuch of the Phi- 
lofophers, and other confiderate Mea, who upon a ftrict Enquiry and 
Examination have found it impoffible thae the fucceffive Generattons of 
Mankind could be Eternal, and confequently Infinite; and therefore have 
concluded with very great evidence of Reafon, that it muft needs have 
fome other Origination in fome one Pertod of duration;, than what ts 
now natural and common. But then being deftieute of Divine Reve- 
lation, or at leaft not giving due credit thereunto, and being greatly int 
the dark, and not knowing well how to determin what that Method 
of the Origination of Manktnd fhould be, fome took up one Fancy, fome 
another, to falve the Phenomenon, according as their Imaginations led 
them. And hence it was, that fome thought their Origination was nor 
altogether unlike the fpontaneous Production of Infedts ;' only thele being 
Annual, required no great contribution of Heavenly Influxes, but thac 
of the Produétion of Men or more perfect Animals, Non fixe magna cele- 
itinm corporum conjunctione five mutatione: Others again, more foberly 
attributed it meerly to the Power and Wildom of the glorious God: 
Others, tothe efficiency of Angels; whereof in the next Chapter. 

And this Contemplation of fuch Philofophers and knowing Men 
coming abroad into the World, the generality of Mankind fub{cribed to 
the truth of the grand Aypotbefis it (elf; namely, That Mankind had at 
one time or other, or by forme means or other an Origination differing 
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from the ordinary and natural method of Propagation now oblerved : 
And finding that the fame held a fingular congruity to the nature of 
things, and the general Conception and Reafon of thé Humane Under- 
{tanding ,; the generality of the World entertained, and by Tradition 
tranfmitted this Hypothesis to their Pofterity. » 

But finding the Philofophers and Wile Men fo uncertain and dif- 
agreeing , de modo, and unable to give any fatisfactory Refolution thereof, 
every Nation, and almoft every Perfon took up what particular Hypothefis 
pleafed them for the Method or Manner of fuch Origination, and herein 
the WantonnefS of Poets, and the Crafts of their Heathenith Priefts 
and Hierophants abundantly gratified the Fanctes of the People with 
Superflrudtions and Inventions of their own. 

‘And indeed it is obfervable, that all thofe ancient Traditions of things 
that were truly done, and fo delivered over and received by Mankind, 
as:they have for the fubftanee and main of them been preferved by: the 
{trength of this Tradition; fo where the Holy Scriptures have not been 
taught or known, thefe Traditions have been admirably drefled by So- 
phiftications and Superadditions , introduced by the Phantafies of Poets 
or the deceits of Heathenifh Priefts , or by the gradual corruptings of the 
Traditions themfelves. Thus the Hiftory of the Creation, of the Flood, 
of the Tower of Babel, of Noab and his three Sons, many of which are, 
for the fubftance of them, preferved among the Barbarous People of the | 
Eaft and weit Indies at this day, as appears by thofe that have written the 
Relation, efpecially of the Americans , as Acoffa and De Lact, have never- 
thelefs been covered over with divers fabulous and'devifed Additions 
and Stories: and fo it happened alfo among’ the ancient Heathenith 
Ls i as hath been at large demonftrated , efpecially by Bochart in his 
Phaleg, | ; 

Now as touching the Opinion of the Learned Tribe, which, as before 
is fhewn, fell intotwo Parties: The one holding the Eternal Succeffions 
of Mankind; whereof in this Second Section: The other holding a Firft 
Inception of Mankind, Ex xox genitis, . 

The latter Opinion far out-ballanceth the former, both in the reafonable- 
nefs thereof, aad the multitude and great Learning of thofe that’ fo 
afferted it; and fhould, according to the propounded Method, be here 
declared. 

But becaule I intend ia the next Section to examin the various Sup- 
pofitions of thofe of the latter fort, touching the Manner of the Origi- 
nation of Man, I fhall referve that Bufinefs to the next Section; wherein 
I fhall at once confider the Learned ancient Authors that hold the Ori- 
gination of Mankind, and fhall alfo deliver and examin their fevera! 
Suppofitions touching the fame. | 
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SE CT, III. 


CAP. Lf. 


The Opinions of the more Learned part of Mankind, Philofophers and 
~ other Writers , touching Man's Origination. 


among Philofophers and other Heathen , and fome modern Writers , 

Two great Opinions touching Man’s Origination: 1. Thofe that 

thought it indeed to be without any Origination, but Eternal; and 
this Opinion theyétook up principally upon two Reafons: 1. Becaufe the 
Medium or Clew by which they guided themfelves, was the commen, cor- 
ftant Method of Produétions by fucceffive Generations ; and they thought 
it more futable to take their Meafures , and make their Conclufions confo- 
nant to the courfeof Nature, which they faw and obferved, and judged to 
be always. uniform, and like itfelf; which could not be fuch, if Mankind 
had any other Method of Origination than now ithath: Andin Natural 
Appearances , Caules and Effects, they thought ic not becoming the 
Genius or Spirit of a Philofopher to call in any other Affiftant or Pro- 
ducent than what was and is the ordinary Rule, Courfe, and Law of 
Nature as they now find it. And by this means they thought that they 
proceeded confonantly both to Nature, and to themielves. 2. Becaule 
that among thofe ancient Philofophers thiat either fuppofed the Origi- 
nation of Mankind to be either calual, as Epécarus, Democritus, crc. or to 
be natural, from the Earth, and conjunction of the Influences of 
Heavenly Bodies in fome Periodical Afpeéts, or partly natural, and partly 
fortuitous, or at leaft fpontaneous, as Infeéts arife: I fay, in and among 
thefe various Suppofitions of an Origination of Mankind ( yea and per- 
fect Animals) ex won genitis, they found fo much incertainty, improbabi- 
lity, and repugnancy, that they threw them all afide, together alfo wich 
the Beginning or Origination of Mankind; and took up that more com- 
pendious, and more futable, as they thought, to the Laws which they 
obferved in Nature; and concluded, That the Generations of Mankind 
and of perfe@ Animals were without beginning , but always obtained 
in the {ame manner as now they are. Of this Opinion was Ocedas Lu- 
canus, and likewile rifotle, though in (ome places he feems to be doubtful, 
and although Péato in his Téeus teems to aflert an Origination of Man- 
kind, yet infome other places his Expreffions are doubtful: and therefore 
Cenforinus in his golden Book de Die Natali, reckons as well Pésto as 
Ariffotle, Ocellus Lucanus, Architas Tarentinus, Xenocrates, Dicearchas, Pytha- 
gor.es , Theophraflus , to be Affertors of the Eternity of Mankind. 

And this Opinion I have examined in the Chapters of the Second 
Section of this Book, and offered Reafons Phyfical, Metaphyfical and 
Moral againft it. The-laft Moral Reafon which | stfered was, The 
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received Opinion of Mankind afflerting the Origination of Man, and 
that as well of the common fort of People as of the Tribe of the Learned 
Philofophers. 

The former I difpatched in the laft Chapter, but the Suffrage of the 
Gens literata | referved to this Section, becaufe thereby at once I may 
with the fame labour fhew the Opinions of Learned Men among the 
Heathen, afferting the Origination of Mankind, and what their feveral 
Sentiments were concerning the manner of it: And therefore I fhall be 
con{trained herein to mention the Opinions of fome of thofé Learned 
Philofophers above-mentioned, and to add fome others of the contrary 
Per{wafion, which out-ballance the former. ~ | 

2. The fecond general Opinion, was of thofe Learned Philofophers 
that held an Origination of Mankind ex won gexitis; and the Reafon 
moving them to this Perfwafion was, not only the great Tradition that 
obtained generally in favour of it, and the great reafonablene(s of the 
Suppofition it felf, but alfothe many abfurd Confequences , and indeed 
irreconcilable Contradictions thar they found in th® Hypothefis of an 
Eternal Succeffion of Humane Generations without beginning : Infomuch 
that the Affertors themfelves of Eternal Generations were doubtful of 
the truch of their own Perfwafions, as will hereafter appear. | 

And thofe of this latter fort were even Eptewras himielf, Anaximander, 
Empedocles, Parmenides, and Zeno Citicus the great Founder of the Se& of 
the Stoicks, with thofe that followed or favoured it. But above all, the 
great Law-giver Aofes, who was divinely infpired ; and yet if he had not 
that advantage of Divine Infallibility , but ftood barely upon the great 
credibility both of his Perfon, his Learning, and the Hypothefis it felf 
which he delivered, he hath as great a weight, even upon a natural, 
moral, and rational account as any, or all the reft put together. But 
becaufe I intend a particular Explication of the Hypothefis Mofatca, I fhall 
not mingle this among the other Opinions, but referve it for the next 
Section. | 

The Heathen Philofophers that held the Origination of Mankind ex 
non genitis, have thefe things in general wherein they agree one with 
another, and with the Truth it felf, and fome things wherein they differ 
among themfelves, and in fome things from the Truth. 

1. They herein agree both among themfelves, and with the Truth, 
and with that excellent and divineRelation of Afofes, Gev.1, That Man- 
kind ts not Eternal, but had a Beginning ex son gexitis, 

2. They herein alfo agree among themfelves , and with the Truth, 
That it is moft abfolutely neceflary (if Mankind had a Beginning or Origi- 
nation) it muft needs be in a differing kind and manner from that common 
courfe whereby Mankind is now propagated. This is afferted by thofe 
that hold the Origination of Mankind by the Efficiency of Almighty God 
(confonant to the Adofatcal Hypothefis ) either immediately, or partly by the 
Inftrumentality of Angels, as Zevo Citicus, Plato and others: it is alfo 
aflerted by them that hold the Origination of Mankind to be at firft for- 
tuitous, as Epicurus and Democritus, And therefore as to thele Perfwa- 
fions and Suppofitions, it is not only neceffary that they fhould fuppofe 
a differing manner of the firft Origination of Mankind from what now 
obtains; but it isconfonant allo to their Principles, and the grounds of 
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their Suppofition that it mutt be fo: This is alfo afferted by thofe that 
fuppofle the Origination of Mankind to be purely natural, and according 
to the conftitured Rule of Nature. But yet this Suppofition, though 
moft neceffarily true where an Origination ex ox genitis is once fuppoled, 
yet it feems lefs furable to the Principles of thofe Men that affert fuch a 
natural Produétion of Mankind as 1s by them aflerted, becaufe they 
mancipating all Productions and Effects to the Laws of Nature, and 
governing their thoughts , gnd taking their meafures barely by it, have 
no reafon to think or believe any other Method of Production of Mankind 
to have at any time been any otherwife than as they fee it nowto be, 
which , as is before fhewn, was the reafon why rz/ffot/e inclined to the 
Opinion of the Eternity of Humane Generations , becaufe Nature is pre- 
fumed to be confonant to it felf, and always to have been what once it 
was. 

3. But inthe Explication of the Caufe and Manner of this Origination 
of Mankind, therein they differed very much among themlelves. 

This difference confifted principally in two great Confiderations; 
1. In the true {tating of the efficient Caufe of this Origination of Man- 
kind: 2. In the Manner, Method, and Order of fuch Origination. 

As tothe difference touching the Caufe of fuch Origination, and the 
nature of that Caule thereof: 

1. Some affigned a bare fortuitous Caufe of the firft Origination of 
Mankind , as Epcurus, and his Explicator Lucretsus ; for although in fome 
places they are driven to aflert fome determinate Sezza of Mankind and 
perfect Animals, to avoid that indefinite and unlimited excurfion of 
Atoms; yet they that fuppofe thele Semina,do fuppofe a fortuitous Coa- 
lition of Atoms to the Conftitution of thele Semiza, and fo upon the 
whole account it is fortuitous. 

2. Some affign a natural determined Caule of the firft produétion of 
Mankind, namely, the due preparation of the fat and ilimy Earth after 
a long incubation of Waters, and fome admirable Conjunction of the 
the Heavenly and Planetary Bodies, in fome certain Period of Time at 
a long diftance from us; which as naturally and neceflarily produced the 
firftt Couples of Mankind, and likewife of other perfect Animals, as 
neceffarily and naturally as the return of the Vernal Sun produceth divers 
forts of Infeéts, which though they are called ponte oriestia, yet they 
arife meerly from a Connexion of Natural Caufes, and the various Fer- 
ments and Difpofitions of the Elementary, and Pofitions and Influxions 
of the Heavenly Bodies: Thus fome of the Ancients, and allo Avicen, 
Cardanus, Cefalpinus, Berogardus, 

3. Some of the Ancients, that molt truly affign the Origination of 
Mankind to the moft High, Intelligent, Powerful, Beneficent Being, viz. 
Almighty God, and the Bemeplacitam and Fiat of his Omnipotent Will; 
as Zeno Citicus, And thus their differences arofe touching the Caufle of 
this Origination. 

As to the fecond, namely, the different Manner of the Origination 
of Mankind , Ceaforixus ubi (upra , Eufeb, prepar. Evang, lib. 1. cap. 758, 9. 
and others give it as followeth. 

1. The Opinion of Asaximander: Videri fibi ex aqua terrdque calefa- 
thos , exortos effe five pices , five pifcibns fimillima animalia, in bis nom 
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crevilfe, fatufaue ad pubertatem intus retentos; tum demum ruptis illis, viros 
milierc(que qui jam fe alere poffent , proceffiffe. 

2. Phe Opinion of Empeducles and Parmenides: Primo, membra finguls 
ex terra quali pragnante edita, cy deinde coilfe, G effeciffe folidi hominis ma- 
teriam , igni fimul cy humori permixtam, 

3. The Opinion of Demucritus and Epicurus: Ex aqua limogque primum 
homines procreatos ; vis, uteros limo calefacto radicibus terre coharentes pri- 
mum increviffe, co» infantibus ex fe edités ingegitum lattis humorem, natura 
ministrante, prebuiffe , quos ita educatos ce adultos genus hominum propagaffe. 

4. The Opinion of Zewo Citicus, the Founder of the Stoscal SeQ@: 
Principium bumano generi ex novo mundo conflitutum putavit , primdfque ho- 
mines ex folo admintculo divini ignis, id eft, Det providentia, genitos. 

Ov1d ; though he were a wanton Poet, and his Afetamorphofts full of 
Fictions, yet in the Defcription of the Creation he hath out-done many 
ef the more fertous Philofophers; and I believe was not only acquainted 
with the Mofarcal Hiltory, but with moft of thofe Writings that were 
extant in that time, containing the Origination of the World and Man- 
kind; though he mingle his own Fancies with what he fo learned: He 
gives us an account of the Origination of Man, L/é,2. Fab,2. and of other 
Animals, dé:d, Fab.8. Of the former, 


Natus homo eff, five hunc divino femine fesit  . 
Ile Opifex rerum mundi melioris ortgo, 

Sive recens tellus, feductaque nuper ab alto 
cEthere, cognatt retinebat femina cali ; 

Quam natus Iapeto miftam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in effigiem, moderautuns cuntta deorum. 


Touching the latter, the Origination of other Animals after the De- 
luge, he gives an elegant Defcription, and from the Inftance of the 
Productions after the Inundation of WNilus ; 


— Ex eodem corpore {ape 
Altera pars vivit , rudis eft pars altera tellus, 


So; after the Flood, by the moifture of the Ground and heat of the 
Sun 
- Tellus letulenta recent 
Solibus ethereis, altdque recanduit «fta, 
Reddidit innumeras fpecies, 


As to the Origination of brute Animals, he feems to. afcribe the fame 
in effect as happens in the equivocal produdtion of Infedts. 

But as to the Origination of Man, he feems to agree withthe Stoicks, 
but gives thereof a fuller Explication; namely, 1. That it was a Semi- 
nal Produétion , and not fo fortuitous as that of Animals. 2. That 
thele Semina humane natare were either the immediate Productions of 
the great Opifex rerum, or at leaft were left in the Earth by the Celeftial 
Nature, while it ftood mingled therewith #2 maffa Chaotica: By which 
means, it feems, he thought not that the production of Mankind was 


by 
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by a gradual procefs and maturation in the Earth, and from it, like 
the ordinary courfe of the Formative procels 7 utero matris , in the ordi- 
nary courfe of Generation, but bya fhorter and mere compendious Me- 
thod: For, according to the ancient Mythology , Fapetas fignified the 
Heaven, and Fapeti fatus , or Prometheus the Son of the Heaven, the Di- 
vine Providence which Almighty God exercifed by the inftrumentality 
of the Heavenly Motions: And the Ancients attributed the Formation 
or Configuration ofche humane Body in its firlt original to this Divine 
Providence, whereby thofe Seminal Particles before defcribed being taken 
and included in convenient Elementary Matter, the whole Compofition 
was by the Divine Providence moulded up into the humane Shape and 
Confiftency in its firft Origination. This was that Notion that divers of 
the Ancients, and Ovid out of them had concerning the firft Origination 
of Mankind; vide Celiums Rhodogin. 1.7. cap. 19, 20. and feems to have 
feme analogy with that Hypothefis of Plato in his Témews, hereafter men- 
tioned. oS a2 | 
Thus we have an account of the Opinions, 1. Of the Pythagorean 
Philofophers :.2. Of the old  %cademicks: 3. Of the Peripateticks , all 
(eeming to agree in the Suppofition of the Eternity of the World: 4. Of 
the Eprcureans, under which | include that of Aszaximander and Empedo- 
cles, differing only in the modus: 5. Of the Stoscks, which give a true 
Account both of the Origination of Mankind, and of the Manner of it ; 
where I have. been the longer, becaufe it is a Key to all that follows, and 
gives us a Scheme of it. | | | 
Thefe feveral Opinions, and the Authors and Affertors thereof, I thall 
here farther illuftrate and examin. | . 
t. Touching the Opinion of the Pythagoreans, becaule we have nothing 
extant of his writing, I can fay little more touching his Opinion ; though 
fome fuppofe, he was not of Opinion that the World or Mankind was 
Eternal. ) . | 
2. Touching P/ate, itis true, he feems very various and Poetical in his 
writing; and by reafon of the Method of his Difcourfes, by way of 
Dialogues, it is hard to determin what his Opinion was concerning the 
Eternity of the World, or of the Generations of Mankind. © 
In the beginning of his third Book de Legibus, bur efpecially in the 
middle of his fixth, under the Perfons of Cathewienfis hopes, and Clintas, 
he intimates his Opinion of the Eternity of the World and’ Mankind: 
| Athen. Scire omnes oportet, hominwm gener ationem vel sullam prorfus unquam 
initinm habnilfe, neque terminum habttarum, fed fui owning femper cr fore ; 
aut {t capit, twcflinsabtli ante nos seta magnitidine incepifje, Clin: Plane. 
And again, in his A¢emescemus, under the Perfon of Secrates commending 
the Country of Attica ; Altera ejus Laws erit, quod co tempore quo telles omnia 
aninalia omnigena producebat, feras c» armenta omnia; tellus duntaxat nofra 
ad hoc flerilis erat, agreftibufque. animalibus vacua, proprie verb ex ommibus 
animalibus hominem genuit , qui ceteris intelligentia prastat , folufque jus ac 
deos colit, And again, in his Timsews, in thie Perfon of Timens he gives us 
an Account of the Original of Mankind, and the manner of it, to this 
effeé&t; That when Almighty God had made and fet in order the great 
World, and endowed it with a living Soul, and thereby it became. a great 


Animal, and had alfo made a fort of inferior Deities ( dii ex Deo) and 
Kk endowed 


' 
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endowed them alfo with Immortality, he brings in the great God be- 
{peaking thefe inferior Deities, Accedite vos fecundim naturam ad anima- 
Lt sona generationcm , tka ut Vim imitemini meam, qua in orth veftre {um 16/665. 
Atgque ejus quidem animalis quod in ipfis tale futurum eft ut cum tmmortalibus 
appellatione conventat, divinumaue vocetur, principatumgue teneat, ce juftitiam 
fimul ac vos ultro colat: Ego vobis femen Cy initinm tradam , vos cetera exegus 
par oft, ut immortali nature mortalem attexentes , factatis generetifque ani- 
wealta , febminiftrantéfque alimenta augeatis, comfignpt a rurfum rectptatis, 
Hac fatus, im eodem cratere in quo mundi totins animam permifcens temper avit, 
[operioris temperationis reliquias mifcendo perfuait , cc, Satis autem o> qual 
fparfis animus , per fingnla fingulis convenientia tempornm infirumenta, fore ut 
animal nafceretur , quod omnium animalinum maxime effet divino cultui de- 
attum, 

Thus he now gives us an account of the Creation of Man, namely, 
of his Soul by the great God. Therefore Plato feems not to be reckoned 
among the firm Affertors of the Eternity of Mankind, nor of the World; 
and accordingly his follower Proctus herein agrees with his Matter. 

3. Touching drzforle, and the Peripateticks that were his followers, as 
Simplicius, Averroes, and others (except Philopoxus) their Opinion feems to 
be tor the Eternity not only of the World, but of Mankind, and of the 
perfect Animals : fo that in 4 3. de Generatione Animalinm, cap. 1. he deter- 
mins, Quod non fuit primus leo, ec. and in his way of reafoning follows 
Ocellus Lucanus, who was-a more ancient Philofopher, and tenacioufly 
afferted the Eternity of the World. 

Yet driffotle himfelf feems not to be over-confident of this Opinion, 
but holds it as a Problem, and in fome places feems to give Intimations to 
the contrary. 2. Politic. cap. 6. Putandum ei primos homines five ex terra 
keniti fuerunt, five ex corruptione aliqua fervati, ignaros fuilfe, éc, and in his 
34 de Generatione , upon the various Produétions of the Earth and Water, 
Ut anime quedammedo plena funt ommia: and in his 10th Problem, fedf. 15. 
Lut de natura differunt , animantia in principio orta effe dicunt ingenti aligua 
mundt untversique mutatione: and in his 64% Problem.of his 10th Seétion, 
Ruam ob caufam animantinm alia non folum cottn fed etiam {ponte nature pre- 
creantur, alia ex cottu duntaxat proveniunt , ut Home cy Equus, ett non ob 
aliam caslam, tamen quod aliis gienendi tempus breve fiatutum eft, Itaque 
fiert non pote/t ut tempus quod Vins obtinet gener andi amplificetar provogeturgue, 
[ed temporum vicilfitudine prorogationéque, ut prorogetur contingit ; aliis multd 
generatio ampliart folet: etentm vel anno vel decem menfinm fpatio confict 
affolet ,-quo pactovel nullo pacto, vel ex coit precreari ila neceffe es. So that 
he attributes the reafon of the new production of Men and great Animals 
only to the time that they are. to be perfected is atero, And /. 1. Topécor. 
cap. x1. he ftates the Queftion , whether the world had a Beginning , or not? 
to be a Problem; wherein probabilities are on either fide. - 

By thefe paflages of Arifforle himlelf, he feems not to be fo pofitive ia 
his Opinion touching the Eternity of Mankind at leaft , but rather inclines 
to that for the Eternity of Generations; upon thefe Reafons: 1. Be- 
caule he was not willing to fuppofe any other ftate of things in the World 
than what he found, and fince he never found any preduction of Man- 
kind, or the perfeét Animals, ex on genitis, he therefore concluded them 
to’ have been ever-produced in:that method that he found therh.in. the 

“ bh ordinary 
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ordinary and fetled courle of Nature. 2. Becaule, as he was not fatisfied 
with the {trange and improbable Hypothefes of Empedocles, Anaximander, 
and Democritus touching the Production of Mankind; fo he could not 
excogitate any of his own which had any clearnefs or certainty to him, 
being utterly unacquainted (for ought we know) with the Wofaical 
Hypothefis, 13. Becaufe he being a great admirer of Nature, and the 
ordinary proceeding thereof, he was not willing to entertain any fuch 
Suppofition as was not evident, according to the ordinary method of 
Nature, which he fo much venerated ; efpecially fuch as might feem dif- 
fonant to his great Hypothefis of the Eternity of the general Frame of the 
reft of the Univerle. | 
And therefore, 4:5. 3. de Generatione Animalium , cap. 11. Upon a Sup- 
poficion of a firft Production of Men or Animals, he conforms his Thefts 
concerning them to his general Dodtrine: Quamobrem de prima hominum 
atque quadrupedum generatione (ft quando primum terrigena oriebantur, ut 
aliqui dicunt) non temere extfttmaveris altero, de duobus his, modo orirt; aut 
enim ex verme constitute primum , aut ex ovo: quippe cum aut intra fe ha- 
beant cibum ad incrementum neceffe fit, qui quidem conceptus vermis eft ; ant 
altande acctpere, tdque aut ex parente, aut ex parte conceptus, Itaque fi alterum 
frert non poteft ut effiuat ex terra, quomedo ceteris antmatibus ex parente, relin- 
quitur necelfario, wt ex parte conceptus accipiatur, Talem autem gener atio- 
nem effe ex ovo aut verme fatemur, Ergo ft tnitium ullum generationis omninns 
animalinm fuit, alterutrum de his fuilfe probabile effe apertum eff. Sed minus 
rationis eft, ut ex ove prodterint ; nulitus enim generationem animalem talem 
videmus; fed alterum tum [anguincorum que diximus, tum exanguinm, qualia 
fant infectorum nonnulla, ey ea que tefta operiuntur, de quibus agitur, Non enim 
ex parte aliqua ortuntur , ut ¢a que ovo nafcuntur, Thus he conforms his 
Pofition to his general Doétrin, upon a Suppofition of the {pontaneous 
Origination of Animals, a | - 
4. I come to the general Doétrine of the Epicureams, under which I in- 
clude that of zaximander and Empedocles,who though they differ fomething 
in the manner of their Hypothefis, yet they agree in the maia for a kind of 
{fpontaneous production out of the Earth. 1. Empedocles {eems to think 
that the Limbs or Members of Men grew here and there {cattered and 
ciftinét , and that they were after concrete together by Heat and Moi- 
{ture, into the ftature, as it feems, of afull grown Man. 2, Anaximander 
thinks that they grew into the full ftature of Men and Women in the 
involucram of fomething like Fifhes, and then brake out into the World, 
as it fcems, in their perfect ftature. And that near unto this was the 
Opinion of W4naximander, appears by Plutarch, in Placités Phtlofophorum, 
/.5.cap.19. Prima antmalia in humore nata cortictbus contenta fpinofts , adul- 
tiora autem facta ad fiucitatem defciviffe, ruptoque cortice nén mailt isms tempor is 
fupervixiffe, Only in the recital of his Opinion by Ceafortzins and Plutarch, 
they both feem to agree in this, that they were of full growth when 
they thus broke their Prifons. 3. Desmocritus and Epicurws {eem to think 
that they were hatched in thefe Folliculé or Terreftrial Excrefcences , and 
then nourifhed by a Juyce of the Earth, until they were able to fhift for 
themlelves. Lucretivs hath given us the Doétrine of Epicarus in Verle, 
in his 4fth Book , Pag.665. which isrendred in Profle by Gaffendus, in Syn- 
tagmate Philofoph, Epicur. fect. 2. cap. 4. | | 
: Kka Tins 
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Tum whi terra deait primum mortalta [ecla, 
Maultws enim calor atque humor fuperabat tv arvis ; 
Hine ubt queque loci regio opportuna dabatur, 
Crefcebant uteri terre radictbus apti ; 

Quos nbi tempore maturo patefecerat atas, 
Infantum fugiens humorem , anrdfque petiffens 
Convertebat whi natura foramina terre, 

Et fuccum venis cogebat fundere apertts: 
Confinsilemn lactis ficut nunc femina queque 

Quum peperit dulct repletur latte, ee. 


And again, 275.2. Pag. 265. 


Denique calefti {ums omnes femine orinndi ; 
Omnibus ille idem Pater eff, nude alma liquentes 
Hamorum puttas mater cum terra recepit, 

Feta parit nitidas frages, arbuflaque lata, 

Et genus humanum, oe. : 


And afterwards, in the fame Book, Pag. 281. he gives us the reafon 
why the Earth gives not the fame Productions now. | 


Fémque adeo fracta eff xtas, effaetaque tellus, 
Vix abtmalia parva creat, qua cunchacreavit 
Sécla , deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu, 


But although Zpzcurus and his followers fuppofe that fmall and imper- 
ceptible Atoms of Matter are the firft Principza of all Corporeal things, 
yet he doth fuppofe that thele Principia are firft moulded into Semina, or 
Seminales molecule , which were the ithtnediate Conftituents of all com- 
pleat Bodies, whether animate or inanimhate, whereby all things are 
contained and determined within certain Species, Vide 1b. 1, pag. 35. 


At wane feminibus ania certis quidque tredtur, 
Inde enafcitur, atque ovas in luminis exit, 
Materies ubi inet quoinfque Gy corpora priwa, 
Atyne hac re mequeunt ex omnibus omnia gigni ; 
Quod certis in rebus ineft fecreta facultas. 


Which Gaffendus thus renders, Sect. 2. Cap. 4. in Syntagmate Philofphis 
Epicuri, having given us an account of ‘the Concretion of the Heavenly 
and Elementary Bodies, he thus determins out of him concerning the 
fmaller Parts of Nature: De mévus precipnis e velwti partinm particulis, 
videtur in prima ila commiftione effedta fuilfe generabilinm ¢» corraptibiliom 
rerum, Varta femina ex quibus res varia G& comformuate tim fwerunt , t dein- 
ceps magna ‘ex parte propagari etiam potneyint. 

And this cafual Produ@tion of Mankind at firft was ‘not only the Sup- 
pofition of Epicurus, butalfo of the Egyptians and Phenicians, 

Touching both, Caliws Rhodeg. lib. 2. cap. 11. Phenicnm quidem tp Hi gy- 
ptiorum theologia, cals homines o& reliqua animantinm geuera proreviiffe é 
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terra affeverebatur, And Diodorus Siculys, lib.y, gives usa large Relation 
of the Opinion of the Egyptians, very like to that of Epécwrus and Avaxt- 
mander; wherein, after lome declaration of the Manner of the firlt Se- 
paration of the Elementary and Heavenly Bodies, he praceeds to tells us, 
Terram vero lutofam evafije, Cr omnino mellem: Hic primum cum Solis ardore 
denfior evafiffet , ejus poftmsodum fuperficie vi caloris tumefatta, multis in locis 
humores effe concretos, in quibus putredines tenuicontecte pelicula fint excitate ; 
quemadmodum in paludibus ch stagnis Agyptiis adbuc videmus acctdere, cum 
frigidam terram fubiti eftus aeris. calefactt, Cum verd im fumidis calore ad- 
hibito generatio fiat, cy nottu quidem circumfufus acer humorem praftet , qui 
die Solis virtute confolidetur: tandem putredines the ad fummum perducteé, 
adveniente veluti partus tempore , exutis confractifque pelliculis , omue genus 
eaducunt animantium: quorum ea qua majorem fortita calorem unt, ta fuperto- 
rem vegionem volatilia effecta abierunt ; qua werd plus terre comtinebant, [er- 
pentia, altaque terrefiria evafernnt animantia, Naturam aquofam nacta is 
fat generis clementum delata funt, ex appellatt Pifces: Terra detzae cum Solts 
ardore , tune ventis deinceps arefatta, a gignenats miajoribus animalibus defit. 
Sed que generata erant, mutua commixtione alios antmantes procreavernut, 
Hac c Euripides Anaxagore Phyftci difcipulus fentire videtyr, cum in Mena- 
lippo coclana G terram mixta oltre fuille tradat, feparata poftmodum generale 
fingula, arbores, volatilta, feras, aquatilia, cr omne mortalium genus, De prima 
terra generatione gquamuts preter opiniones wonnullts effe via atKyr, lamen. €6 
gue nunc finnt teffimonium his Vvidentur afferre, Nam juxta Thebaider 
eg ypti, cum Nili ceffavit inundatio , calefactente Sole lineuen ab aqua velictun, 
multis in locis ex terra hiatu multitude muripm oritur: quod argementum eit 
ab ipo orbis primordio enimantia fimiliter omnia penerata effe. Ecdem quono 
guoque Cr homines a principio gemites, im agris péflum querentes vixiffe. And 
again, in his fecond Chapter of that firft Book: Tradupt edigyppit ab 
orbis initio prinsos homines apud fe creates, cum bonttate felisstatéque folt, tum 
propter Nilum qui cy multe generat, cr, fuapte natura que gepuit faculime 
autrit : nam arundinum radices prabet, cx loton ce £gyptiam fabam, myltigne 
preteres ad heminum vithum exxpofita, Prima animantta apua fe eff € ovfa 4 
atuatur conjectura , quod nunc etiam in Thebaigis agro certs temaporibus mult: 
ce magni generantur mures ; qua ex re plerimum finpent homines, cum vigeayt 
antertorem ufque pectus ep priores pedes poivium partem apimataie PpRoriers, 
pofterzert nondsum inchoata, fed inform, Ex be pe pee feri aings, ab t, 0 
orbis ort primos homines Lgyptuns protuliffe. in ntllo eins orbis parte acceast 
eo modo animalia creari?. Y have tran(eribed it at large, as Eafebews did 
before me, Lif. 1. Prepar, becaufe it contains a large and full Expofitign 
of the Hypothefes of thofe Philofophers that thus fuppofe an Origination 
of Mankind , and that by a {pontaneous Production. —_ 
In thefe precedent Opinions of Anaximander, Empedacles, Epicarus, and 
the Egyptians , there is fomething that agrees with that Truth that t have 
aflerted, namely, The Origination of Mankind ex noe genstss. And! 
for this purpofe thefe Inftances are efpecially given by me. But there 1s 
fomething that I fhallin wharfollows.mpuga , namely, The Method or 
Manner of fuch Produétions, which according to thefe Mens Opinions 
is either purely Cafual, as Epicarus and his -followers held; or at lealt 
Natural and Neceflary , 4s Udasximander, Empedocles, and {ome af the 
loofe paflages of ari/forle {eem to fmport, 22x. by ome great a eae! 
: ) 
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of the Heavenly Bodies, and fome great Natural Mutation in the Ele- 
mentary World. a 

5. I now come to the farther Examination of the Hypethefis of the 
Stoicks, who alfo agree in this main Truth, That Mankind had an Ori- 
ginal ex wom genttts: and the Founder of that Sect hath given a rational 
and true Method thereof, namely, That this Origination was by the 
Power and Will of Almighty God: But when thole of this Seé& came 
ro give a more particular Explication of the Manner of this Produ@ion, 
they feem to differ. , | 

Tully was generally well inclined to the Stoscal Sect, yet fometimes 
he is a Stofck, fometimes an U4 cademick , fometimes an Epicurean, and 
indecd in fome of his Difcourfes which he hath digefted in Dialogues, 
he feems to be every thing. | 

In his firft Book de Legtbus he hath this paflage touching the Origi- 
nation of Man: Naw: cum de natura omnt qusritur, difputari folent nimtrame 
iffa: perpetuis curfibus, converfionibus caleftibus extitiffe qnandans materians 
ferend: generis humani, quod [parfum ta terras, atque fatum , divino auttum 
fit animorum munere, Nam quod aliquibus coherent hormines, & mortali yenere 
fumferunt , que fragilia effent , G caduca: animum effe ingeneratum a Deo: 
ex qucvere vel agnatio nobis cum catefitbus, vel genius vel flirps appellari poteff, 

Itaque ex tot generibws nullum eh animal, prater hominem, quod habest 
notttiam aliquam Dei; de ipstsque hominibus nullagens es meque tam tmmanfueta, 
neque tam fera, que non, ctinm fi ignoret, qualem habere Deum deceat , tamen 
habendum fciat, Ex quo efficitur tllad ut i agno(cat Denm, qni nude ortas fit, 
quaft recordetur ac nofcat. By this he fuppoleth that there might be as it 
were a Profemination of the Humane Fabrick by the Converfion of the 
Heavens, and then the fame were ftored with Souls immediately produced 
by Almighty God. . 

_ Seneca, following the received Opinion of the Viciffitudes of the De- 
ftrudtion of the inferior World by Floods.and Conflagrations, and che 
Reftitutions thereof by the Power of God, though he feems to admit 
Eternal Viciffitudes of fuch Making, and Unmaking, and Refticutions 
of the inferior World, in the latter end of his third Book of Natural 
Queftions , before cited, Sect. 11, Cap. 9. {peaking of the Deftru@ion of 
the World by Univerfal Floods: Qua ratione inguis? eadem qua couflagratio 
futura eff ; atrumaue fit cans Dee Vifum ordiri meliora, Vetera fintre: agua e 
ionis terrents dominantur ; ex his ortus , ex his interitus. And in the end 
of that Book: Nec ea femper licentia undis erit ; fed peratto exitio generis 
humani, extinttifque sv feris tn quarum homines ingenia tranfevant, 
iterum aguas terra forbebit: natura pelagus flare aut intra terminos fues fus- 
rere coget, cr rejettus ¢ moftris fedibus, in fisa fecreta peHetur Oceanus ; antigquus 
orde revocabitur, omne ex integro animal generabitur , dabitarque terris home 
infesms [celerwm , & melioribus anfpiciis natus ; fed illis quoque innocentia non 
durabit, mifi duns novi fost. nae . _ 

And with this feems to accord the Judgment of Plutarch, 2. Spapofisc. 
queft. 3, and out of him, Macrob, in 7. Saturnal. cap, ult, where in the 
differtation of that feeming ludicrous Queftion, Ovamue prins an Gallina? 
the Difputant for the latter concludes, Natura primnum fingula aninasalia 
perfetta formavit, deinde perpetuam legem dedit wt continuaretur propagatione 
fuccefio. And Plutarch, Probabsle eft primum ortum ex terra temporis per- 
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fectione abfolutum fuilfe, nihilque tndigentem hujufmods inftrumentis, recepta- 
culis,  Vafis qualia nunc ob imbecillitatem natura parat Cr machinatur parien- 
tibus. 

This was the Sentence and Judgment of the Stozcal Philofophers 
rouching the Origination of perfect Animals and Men. | 

Upon all which foregoing Difcourfe it fhould feem, That the gene- 
rality of the Learned World rather fuppofed an Origination than an 
Eternity of Mankind, and this upon two great Motives. 

1. A Tradition which feerns generally to have been derived unto 
Mankind from the firft Parents thereof, and fo generally believed and 
entertained. 

2. A great congruity of Reafon that attended this Aypothefis, and an 
extrication thereby of the Minds of confidering Men from infinite diffi- 
culties which the Suppofition of Eternal Generations doth neceflarily 

roduce. ) 
: I fhould now come to thofe Philofophers and Learned Men of later 
Ages,  dvicen, Cardan, Pomponatins Cifalpihus , Berogardus, and others; 
which neverthelefs I fhall referr to the next Chapter to be examined to 
another purpole, 


CAP. IL _ 
Touching the various Methods of the Origination of Mankind. 


His I have endeavoured to thew thofe Evidences both of Reafon 
and of Faé&t, which feem to affert the Origination of Mankiad ; 
and I have concluded with that laft in the two precedent Chapters, 
namely, The Opinion and Perfwafion of the. Unlearned and Learned 
part of Mankind that have fuppofed fuch an Origination of Mankind, 
the weight or authority of which refts:in the confideration of thole 
Means whereby this Opinion or Perfwafion hath been ingenerated in 
Mankind: For the Opinions or Perfwafions of Men, concerning efpecially 
a Matter of Faét, have their weight or authority in argumentation from 
that Principle or Motive of fuch a Perfwafion: and this I have reduced 
to one or both of thefe: “eh 

i. Some Tradition that hath been derived , and derived in probability 
from the firft Parents of Mankind, that beft knew.their own Inception, 
which hath fince accordingly prevailed almoft in al! Places and Ages.- 

2. The congruity of fuch.a Suppofision to Reafon, .and the Solution 
of thofe Difficulties which muft needs arile from an Eternal Sucveffion 
of Mankind. And this Motive of this. Pérfwafton though it began 
with the more thinking and confidering fort of Mankind , ‘yet from chem 
hath been infinuated and derived unto the reft of Mankind, and by:them 
entertained , as confonant to the common Realon of ‘Humane Nature, 

I have laid the weight of my reafoning touching the. Origination of 
Mankind upon the Reafons firft given in ‘the beginning of this Trac: 
and I have only fubjoyned thofe Reafons of Fact that: might ‘probably 
bear teftimony to the truth of the Suppofition, and. I have-endeavoured 

to 


to fhew where the {trength, and where the deficiencies of thofe Evidences 
of Fact do reft,; and which are moft concludent, and which not. 

I have concluded all thele Evidences of Faét, with this concerning 
the common or general cosifent of the preateft and learned{t part of Man- 
kind therein, and I have concluded with this Evidence of Fact, not as 
if this were entertained by all: for 1. It is not without Oppofers, as 
Ariftotle, Ocellus Lucaaus, and the Pythagoreans: and 2. Common Opinion 
or Perlwafion of Mankind, efpecially touching Matter of Faét, is very 
fallible and unftable: 3. In this very Matter in queftion , there are by 
common perfwafion of many of thefeMen, fuperadded certain fabulous, 
incredible and untrue Surmifes touching the Manner and the Methods 
of this Origination ,- appearing in fom of the Opinions delivered in the 
former Chapter. | 

But the reafon why I concludé with that Inftance touching the Opi- 
nions of Men, is, becaufe it lets me in to that which is the Second prin- 
cipal Part of this Difcourfe, namely, The various Hypothefes of thofe 
that {uppofed, admitted , or believed this Origination, which are in effect 
all contained in the former Chapter, which I intend in the following 
Dilcourfe to examin. ; 

Therefore , having thus partly out of the common Perfwafion of Man- 
kind, but principally by the other foregoing Reafons made my Conclufion, 
That Mankind had a Beginning , now, as I think, delivered what may 
be faid for the proof of this Propofition, That Mankind had their Ori- 
ginal ex zon genitis, and infome good meafure eftablithed that Suppofition ; 
I now proceed to examin the truth or probability of thofe feveral Sup- 
pofitions which are before delivered, touching the Means, Method or 
Manner of this Origination. . | _ 

And not to examin every particular Adjunct or Explication of thee 
feveral Methods, I fhall divide thefe general Suppofitions of the Ancient 
touching the Origination of Mankind into thefe three. — - . 

1. The Opinion, That the production of Mankind was ex non genitis, 
was fortuitous or.cafual; fuch was the Opinion of Democritus, Epicurus, 
and fome others: the manner of the Explication thereof I fhall hereafter 
confider. 

1. The Opinion, That the production of Mankind was ex xon genitis, 
was natural, and was founded upon a natural concourfe of Caufes, efpe- 
cially the difpofition of the Earth and Water,and the Influx of the Heaven, 
This was the Opinion of: fome of the Antients, but much improved by 
fome later Philofophers. 

3. The Opinion, That the i of Mankind ex on genitis was 
by the immediate Power, Wifdom, and Providence of Almighty God, 
and his meer Beseplacitum, This was the Opinion of the Stoicks, and 
differs but very Imtle from the Divine Truth touching Man’s Creation, 
as it is delivered by Azofes. 

And that which is faid either for or againft thefe Methods of the pro- 
duction of Mankind, will be alfe.applicable to the production of the perfect 
Annmals that have their ordinary produ@tion ex conjuntione maris 
famine, and not otherwife; though what is faid concerning thefe Animals 
will be more evident touching Man, whichis a far more perfe@ nature 
than other Animals, 

Firt 


Cap. 2. 
Firft therefore I begin with the Opinion of the EZpscureazs, which was 
in fubftance this; That there were eternally an infinite number of. fmall 
imperceptible Bodies, that floated up and down ina vatt infinite Jzaze } 
and thefe were the Prévcipza of all other Beings beneath Almighty God: 
thefe they call Atoms. That thofe Atoms were eternally and cafually 
moved in this infinite Vacuum, and by their mutual percuffions the great 
Syftems of the Heavenly and Elementary Bodies were framed and con- 
creted:. That befides that concourie of Atoms that conftituted the greater 
Integrals of the World, there was a. certain coalition of Atoms that 
conftituted cértain Semisxa or Seminal Bodies , for the ftoring and fur- 
nifhing the greater Integrals of the Univerfe, efpecially the Earth and 
Seas: That though the coalition of thole Sewinza were cafual , and by 
an accidental or fortuitous aggregation of fome Atoms; yet thefe were 
the immediate, primitive, productive Principles of Men, Animals, Birds 
and Fifhes, and that determined them in their feveral Species: That 
thofe Primerdial Seeds thus fortuitoufly coagulated out of the Prima 
principia , or Atoms, were f{cattered by their Motion into the Earth and 
Seas: That by reafon of the ftrength of the newly coagulated Bodies of 
the Earth and Water, and the heat of the Sun, thefle Semna did bring 
forth Man, and Brutes, and Birds, and Fithes; but that by the decay of 
the ftrength of the Earth and Waters, that Method of production of 
Men and perfect Animals is ceafed, and their production now delegated 
ordinarily to Propagation: though in fome places, and at fome times, 
e(pecially between the Tropicks , fuch a, Pullulation of Men and Beafts 
may be {uppofed to be: ‘That yet tothis day the fpontaneous produdtion 
of fome fort of Wegetables and Infects continues ftill in force, the 
Earth and Waters being furnifhed with a fufficient {tore of {uch Semina 
either of old or daily production; and with a fufficient ftrength, by the 
help of the Solar or Ethereal Heat, to perfect their productions: That 
the firft fpontaneous produ@tiion of Men and the perfect Animals was in 
certain Follicul: or Bladders, excre{cent fromthe Earth; and the growth 
of thefe Men and Animals gradual, being firft Embryones , then grown 
ripe for Birth, then breaking out of thole Follzcw/z, and furnifhed with 
nourifhment from the Earth, zaftar dacfis , tillthey were able to fhift for 
themfelves. OG : 

_ Touching this Suppofition , although it contain in it that Truth that 
I have hitherto contended for, namely, That Mankind had an Original 
ex nos genitis; or, That the Generations of Mankind in that order which 
now it,holds, was not Eternal: yet the Manner or Method of this Epi- 
cerean Origination of the World, and particularly of the perfect Animals, 
but efpectally of Mankind, is meerly fictitious, untrue, and impof- 
fible. | . bk oe . 

1. The Principta or Atoms of infinite number floating in Vacwo zxfinito, 
is a thing meerly invented, and hath neither truth, nor evidence, nor 
probability in it. _ , , : 

2. The Motion of thefe Atoms in this great Pacuum, unlefs firft excited. 
or put into Motion by fome intelligent active Principle, is fabulous and 
incredible. 6 ne | 

3. The Coalition of thefe Atoms by fortuitous ftrokes or motions, 
and their Coalition into that admirable —T and Conftituticn which 
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we fee in the Univerfe, or greater Integrals of this Mundus afpectabilis, 
is utterly incredible, and indeed impoffible. But thefe things bein 
rag prefent purpofe, and deferving a large profecution, I thal 
difmals. : 

4. Touching thefe Sevze2, and the Coagulation of them by the for- 
tuitous coalition of Atoms, they were driven to this Suppofition, be- 
caufe they found themfelves at a lofs, if they fhould have fuppofed, that 
per faltum their Atoms had been the immediate Conftituents of Men and 
Animals; they could never have falved that {pecification of things in 
their feveral kinds, and the continuation of them ia that conftancy and 
order which 1s evidently found in the natures of Men and Animals; but 
either there would be an utter incertainty in the firft Conftitution of 
them, quidlibet ex quoltbet ; or at leaft it were impoffible that they fhould 
continue their Propagation of their kind, but the conftituent Atoms 
that fhould make up a Man; might have fallen into the Conftitution of 
a Horfe, oraLion. Lweret, ubi fupra. 


Atque hac re nequeunt ex omnibus omnia gigni, 
Quod certis in rebus ineft fecreta voluntas, 


And again, Lib.2. 


Non tamen omnimodis connects polfe putandum eft 
Omnia: nam vulgo fieri portenta videres, 

Semiferas hominum fpecies extftere, 
Quorum nil flert manifeflum eft, omnia quando 


Seminibus certts certa genitrice creata, 


And again, it were never explicable by the various concourfé of Atoms, 
that there could be fuch an orderly, conftant, and admirable accommo- 
dation of the parts of the Body to their ufe, or one to another. It is 
truly {aid by Galen in his 9** Book De Hipp. & Platonis decretis, l. 9, Quippe 
cum artem rare fine {uo fraftrari , fortunane raro eundem affequi, nemo fit qué 
mefciat ; quocirca temerariam cy fortuitam , meque artificialem caufam fabrice 
nofirt corporis exiftimare , abfurdum. And again, in that divine Book De 
Uf Partium, but efpecially 275. 11. that excellent Philofopher thews the 
grols abfurdity and impoffibiliry that any happy concourfe of Atoms can 
ever fit and fettle that congruity in the Parts of the Humane Body that 
is there, There needs no other Confutation of the vanity of that Opi- 
nion, than that excellent Expoftulation in that Book , fit for che matter, 
but too long for the tenth of it to be here tranfcribed. 

And therefore to avoid that infuperable abfurdity, they have fubftituted 
a Afedium between the Atomical Principles and the conftitution of the 
{pontaneous Birth of Men; namely, thefe Sema, made up to be the 
immediate Principle of thefe {fpontaneous Productions of Mankind, as 
alfo of perfeét Animals in their firft Peer oie 

What Semina there were in the firft Conftitution of Mankind, I thall 
have occafion at large to examin in the next Chapter: But at prefenc 
it fhall fuffice to fay and prove, That there ts as great an abfurdity and 
impoffibility to fuppofe a cafual production of {uch Semtna, as there is to 
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fuppofe an immediate cafual production of any Man or Animal omnibus 
numerts perfectum, | ee 

For this Semtwinm humane nature mutt havein it the Vital Nature , the 
power of attracting to it felf that fubftance which muft ferve to make 
up the Individual: It muft havethe power and energy of that formative 
act, whereby the Matter is conformed to its {pecifical Nature; it mu{t have 
potentially at leaft the whole Syfteme of Humane Nature, or atleaft that 
Ideal Principle or Configuration thereof, in the evolution whereof the 
complement and formation of the Humane Nature mult confiit, and 
befides this, it muft have in it at leaft potentially all the Faculties of the 
Humane Soul , not only the vim altricem , but the vim fenfitivam c intel. 
lettualem, and all this drawn from a fortuitous coalition of fenfelefs and 
dead Atoms, Whereby thele two grand Abfurdities would enfue: 

1. That a fort of dead, fenfelefs, unintelligent Particles of Matter , 
fhould by their Coalition be advanced into a Being, chat at leaft potentially 
hath all the Faculties of Life, Senfe, or Intellect, and {o arife to a per- 
fection beyond the Sphere and Circle of their own Nature or Power. 

2. That though it might be poffible, that by skill and the wife condu& 
of an Intelligent Being, thefe Atoms might be fo marfhalled or qualified, 
that they might advance to be a fit Semininm of a reafonable Creature, 
yet itis not poffible to fuppole , that meer Chance or Fortune fhould make 
up thefe Seminal Rudiments of the Humane Nature, becaule the Actions 
of this Seminal .Principle muft be fo. noble and high, and yet fo various 
and complicated , fo curious and choice, that it is never poflible for 
Chance to make it up, and yet if the lealt amex of this Compofition 
be out of order, the whole office and ufe thereof is difappointed: And 
therefore the fame Gales makes the procef[us formativus fetus to be no lels 
admirable than the goodly ftructure of the Humane Body, and as im- 
poffible to be the work of Chance as the other: And therefore in his Book 
de formatiune. fetus he faith, Ego vere, ficut fabricam noftrt Corporis eftendi 
femmam Opificis & [apientiam cy potentiam pra [e ferre; ita demonflrari & 
Philofophis velim , utrum is Opifex Deus aliquis fit, c» fapiens ex potens, qus 
cy prius intellextt quale uninfcuju(que animalis corpus effet fabricandum, 
deinde quod propofuerat potentta fuerit affecutns ; an Anima aliqua a Deo dtverfa, 
| Neque enins natarae give. appellatur fubftantia , five corporea five incerporea ex fit, 
ad fammum — dicent pervenilfe, quam ne :ulls fapientia effe pi.editamn 
inguiunt , unde eam tam artificiofe in fatuum formatione fe 2effilfe credéndum 
non eft : Hoc ents ab Epicuro alit(que qui fene providentia omnia fiert opinantur 
andientes , wullam fidem adhibemus. And inthe Conclufion of that Book 
he as well blames the Péatonicks , Dicentes Animam mundi fetus formare : 
nungusm tamen adduci potui ut crederem Scorpiones, Phalangia, Attless , 
Culices, Viperas, Vermes , Lumbricos , Pytali ab eadem fingt ce formaré, 
prope ad impietatem accedere hanc opinionem rains, So tar was he from 
thinking it poffible for the Nobler Natures of Mankind, or perfect 
Animals, to be the work of the Avsivt mundi (much lels of Fortune) 
that he could not fuppofe it a fufficient. Caule of the Generation of 
Infeds. | | a2 | 

And befides all this, although a Manthat hath received the Principle 
of Believing, that Almighty God might indeed 4d beneplacitum mould 
up certain femina bamanse mature, and “999 them with chat admirable 
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Formative Power: Yet furely for a Manthat (as Epscurus dad) pretends 
to be guided by the Conduct of Nature only, to fuppofe athing fo ftrange 
to rhenatureof things, asthey now appear, that there fhould be another 
kind of femex hamanum or animate than what ts moulded in the Bodies 
of Men or Animals, and elicited from them by a coincidence only of 
ftupid , dead, and fenfelefs Atoms, feems below the Genius of a Philo: 
fopher. . Oportet extw Phyficam fimiliter fe habere in omnibus, 

5. And as his Suppofition of thefe Sema, thus cafually produc’d , 
feems unconfonant both to the Reafon and Courfe of Nature, fo his 
Suppofition of the Manner of the Generation, and Production, and 
Nourifhment of this Fetus, feems a Fiction utterly toconfonant to the 
whole Method of Nature, in relation to Mankind: For whar.Perfon, 
or what Age or Country, ever faw any fuch kind of Préduction as this ¢ 
any fuch folicul: humani fetus? Or that ever credibly heard of any Man 
conceived wifi ix utero muliebri? abating fome of thofle Fables that Forts 
nius Licetus delivers in his Firft Book, cap. 28. or fuch as have been begotten 
by an abominable conjunction. | : 

Again, how is it poffible, that an Infant, whofe Nature cannot be 
kept alive one moment fize calore uterino, {hould be preferved in Bladders 
adhering tothe cold Earthe Orthatthat Infant, who by the very courfe 
of Nature cannot be fupported without the care and overfight of others 
for divers Months, nay fome.Years after his Birth, fhould be able /vb ae 
ce Fove frigido to preferve it (elf: Again, who ever faw, or credibly 
heard of thole verze Jaffee arifing in the Earth, and yielding a futable 
nutriment to a new born Fetus? Thefe Suppofitions muft withall {uppofe 
a total Inverfion of the Courfe and Nature of Things quite from what 
they now are, andinall Ages have been, which, though it is true, thofe 
that admit a higher Principle than Nature, do and may with fufficient 
warrant and confonancy to their Hypothefts admit , yet is. utterly unrea- 
fonable for fuch a Philofopher, who not only with fome of the ancient 
Peripateticks excludes any Divine Providence below the Moon, but wholly. 
exterminates it, #/tra flammantis menta Celt, : ; 

_ Andthis isall I fay at prefent, touching that Opinion which fuppofeth 
a meer cafual Produ@tion of Mankind. .-There will. be fomething in the 
enfuing Chapter, which though it be applied to the Imaginary Hypothefts. 
of the Natural Production of Mankind, yet will be of ufein relation to 
this Hypothefis of the Cafual. Production of Mankind. a3 
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Touching the Second Opinion of | thofe that he the Natural Production 
of Mankind ex non genitis, or the pofsibility thereof. ts 


He fecond Opinion is, that. by a certain kind of natural Connexion 

of Caufes, Mankind not only may be, butin their firft Origidation 

were produced ex won genitis: Which though for. diftindions fake from 
the ordinary courfe of Generation wemay call fpontaneouis or accidental, 
yet the fame, if it were true, were .trbly natural, and deduced: by’a 
; certain 
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certain Chain of Natural Caufes; as the yearly production of Infeas, 
ex putri materia, or, as the Mice or Rats in Egypt are fuppofed by Déodorus 
Sidulus to be produced after the decreafe of Nz/ws in Egypt. 

This feems to be the Opinion of fome of the Ancients, that yet fub- 
feribed not to the Aypethefis of Epicurrs touching the cafual production of 
things by the uncertain concourle of Atoms, as of  dzaximander and 
fome others, which I fhall not need here again to repeat, and the fame 
Opinion hath been aflerted by others, but with thele two Corredtives. 

1. That the fame is no calual and fortuitous Production, by the meer 
cafual conjunGion of Atomical Bodies, a3 Epicurws would have the firit 
Semina, at leaft of Men and Animals, to be made up; but by an ordinary, 
natural, and neceflary connexion of Natural Caules and Effeéts. 

2. That yet many of them blame the Ancients, as being too venturous 
in telling us the particular Method cr Order of thefe Productions out of 
Polliculi, or Cortices fpinoft, or Fifhes, becaule that is not a thing difcoverable 
by Experience, or Natural Light; yet herein they agree, That this 
Production may be, and hath been a Natural Production ex won genitis, 
though the particular Manner of it is not fo eafie to be certainly ex- 
plained. — 

Hippocrates the great Phyfician feems to have inclined to this Perfwafion , 
for, Sec#. 3. de Carxibus , he writes to this purpole, Qscd Calidum vocamus, 
jd mibi immortale effe videtur ; sunctaque intelligere, videre, cy audire, fen- 
tiréque omnia tum prelent a tum futura, cujus pars maxima cum omnia pertur- 
bata effent in fupremum ambitnm fecelfit, quod mike Veteres vidertur Athera 
appellaffe: altera pars locum infimum fortsta Terra qutdem appellatur, frigida 
ce ficca, multdfqne motiones babens in qua multum [ane calidt nest: tertia 
verd pars medium aris locum natia est, calidum quid exiftens: quarta pars, 
terve proxinsum locum obtinens, hunndiffima cy craffiffima, His igttur in orbcm 
agitatis, cum turbata effet caldi pars magna, altas tn terra relitta eff , partim 
guidcin magna , partims verb minor ;.¢x alias etiam valde parva, fed in multas 
partes divifa, ee temporis fuccel]n reficcata terra ifta, in ea tanquam in mem- 
branis contenta circum fe putredines excitans , cy bongo tempore incalecens, 
guod quidem cx terra putredine pingnedinem fortitum eff 5. cx minimum humidi 
babens , 2d citifime offa prodexit: And. then afligas the Methods of con- 
formation of the Nerves; Veins, Arteties, and the reft of the Body in 
conformity to this Suppofition. $0 this great Phyficlan and Naturalift 
delivers his Opinion, Wherein we may obferve, that he takes .the Hot 
or Fiery Nature to be God, knowing and underftanding all things; which 
{feems to be the.ancient Error of the Eaftern: Countries, efpecially the 
Perfeans, ee ee 

Yet this is obfervable, 1. That he fuppofeth an Origination of Man- 
kind after the Formation of the World. 2. Though the Formative 
Procels of Mankind feerhs in; his Opinion to be in 4 fort Natural, yet he 
fuppoleth it not.purely fo, but a Produétion by thofe fiery Particles which 
were Pariiclés of a Divine Intelligent Nature. And though he be 
miftaken in the Method of tle Origination of Mankind, as fhall be thewn, 
yet he fuppofeth at, Opus inte ligent is Nature agentis per fetentiams, 

_Avicen in the fecond, Book of his UVetaphyficks , cap. 15. delivets his 
Opinion , Poffibile effe hominem generari ex terra, fed comvenientins in ma- 
trice: which Opinion Averroes his Country-man perltringeth ice! fome 
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indignation , Commentar.8. Phyficor, cap.5. Ife fermo ab homine qui dat fe 
feventiz, eff valde fatuus: his Reafons, I confefs, are fuch as may not be 
admitted; for being a rigid Affertor of the Eterhity of the World in the 
tate it now {tands, he formeth his Reafons againit the Opinion of Avices 
principally, if not altogether, upon that Aypothefis. | . 

Cardanus , in his ninth Book, de Antmalibus que ex Putredine generantur, 
difcourfing about Locufts, hath this paflages E¢ non folum ea minuta, fea 
€» majora Animalia @ patvediue , imo omnia credendum est ortginem ducere ; 
cum jam de Muribus conftet, ¢> Pifces i aquis recentibus fpoute fenerentur : 
but his fevere Corrector, Fulivs Scaliger, in Exersit. 193. calls it, Ile tape a 
cx nefaria Vox ; St Bos aliquando ex putri ortus eft, cur poft bominum mem- 
riam ex ejufmodi procreatione aullus exftitit ? Cefalpinus , in his fifth Book 
Quaflionum Peripateticarum , cap. 1. undertakes ani entire Defence of the 
Polition of Carvdanus , and contends not only that it is poffible, but 
that de facto it is true, The fum of his Opinion feems to be this, 

That although the Soul of Man be of a higher nature and extraétion, 
yet the Body, and thefe Powers or Faculties of Life and Senfe may be, and 
have been formed cx putredine, without the conjundtion of Sexes, as 

_ Weeds, Vegetables, and Infeés, | , 

And that he meaneth fuch a Produétion to be by an ordinary courfé 
of Nature , he largely infilts upon that Axiom of U4riftotle, Sol & homo 
generant hominem ; which he underftands ¢# feg(z divifo, and that there 
is in the heat of the Sun an adtive, generative Pfineiple , which in Matter 
prepared for its operation , commonly called Putrefaction, produceth a 
Seminal Formative Seed, fufficient of it felf for the production of the 
Humane Nature, as alfo of the nature of other Animals. 

That the Species of Animals are eternal, not upon the account of an 

eternal fucceflion by ordinary propagation, but by that fucceffion that 
would arife in certain great Conjunétions of the Heavens, and the heat 
of the Sun, which would be productive of the Individuals of the feveral 
Species; though all the Species of Animals were deftroyed by Floods or 
other accidents, as poflibly they might be. 
_ That although the ordinary Method of preferving the Species of Men 
and Animals by ordinary Generation , be fitted for the ordinary conti- 
nuation of the Spectes ; yet without this Method of produétion out of 
prepared Earth, Nature were defective, and wanted a fufficient Expe- 
dient for the prefervation of Species upon great Occurrences. 

That although this production of Men and perfect Animals ex patri 
be not obvious to our ordinary Experience, it is not becaufe the Sup- 
pofition wants truth, but becaufe 1. Every place is not fit for fuch a 
production, but where there is a conftant and {ufficient heat , duly to 
prepare and digeft the Matter. But the likelieft place for fuch produétion 
is {ome unknown place between the Tropicks, where the heat is 
great and conftant. 2, Becaufe the maturation and ripening of fuch 
Productions require longer time than that which is fufficient for the 
production of Infects: for we fee greater Animals, even with all the 
advantages of the calor uterinus, require a longer time for their formation 
and maturation; as, a Man nine months, an Elephant two years; and 
confequently, their pyoduGtions without this «sxiliam uterizum mutt 
require longer time. 7 | 
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Then he gives us a large account touching Infeéts, that arife ex px- 
tredine, and yet are of the fame Species with thofe that are produced per 
coitum: and that when they are produced ex putri materia, yet they pro- 
pagate fucceffively Individuals of the fame kind: and that if greater 
Animals were thus produced, they would be of the fame Specées with 
the like Animals propagated per geverationem ordinariam, and would 
accordingly propagate their kind, as ge Herbs and Trees arife {pon- 
tancoufly, yet are of the fame Species with others that are per feminationem, 
and produce Seed, and thereby continue their Species as well as others that 
arile per profemtnattonenn, | 

This 1 take to be the effect of his Pofition and his Reafons, which are 
very learnedly and fmartly refuted by Fortumius Licetus , in his firft Book 
de Spontaneo Ortu, | 

Buc yet there was one difficulty which Céfa/pinws doth not at all, as 
I remember, obviate, which yet renders his Suppofition utterly inexpli- 
cable. namely, fince the Heat and Influences of the Heavens, even in 
their (uppofed extraordinary Conjunctions, muft needs be uniform at thofe 
times, and in or near thofe Climates wherein they happen, how comes 
it to pafs that the fame univocal Heat doth produce at that time any 
variety of Animals? why fhould it not produce only Men ,’ as the belt of 
Animals, rather than Horfes, Tigers, Lions, &c. Again on the other 
fide, fince the difpofition of all the parts of Terreftrial Matter is fo divers, 
and qualified with infinite combinations of Qualities and Particles, how 
it comes to pals, that in thefe great Conjun@tions there ate not infnite 
varieties of things produced , but they are determinate in certain Ranks . 
and Species of Being, whereas the modifications of the Matter are fo 
various and infinite, that che Specées of thiags would be infinite, irregular, 
Hamano capiti cervicem equivam, So that there feems neceflary fome 
fuperintendent Intellectual Nature, that by certain election and choice — 
determined things in thofe determinate Ranks , and contained them 
within it: For the heat and influence of the Heavenly Conjunétions and 
of the Sua being common and univerfal, and the various Particles of 
the Earth varioufly modified and qualified, there could never only by 
thefe means be any determining or containing the Spectes of Animals 
within any determinate conftant figures or bounds: And this we {hall 
hereafter find neceflary, when we come to confider the determination 
of Infeés alfo in their feveral Speczes. | 

Again, he gives us not any reafonable Explication by this Hypothe/is 
how the me Sane of Sexes-happens , how all things thus produced 
come to prSpagate their kind, and to contain their Productions within 
the {pecifick limits of the natures of fuch Animals; all which were 
neceffary to be done, to render his Suppofition of this natural production 
of Men or Animals ex putredine to be any way tolerable. 

Beregardus therefore in his 10° Circulus Pifanus hath refined and recti- 
fied this Hypothefis of Cefalpinus, and of Pomponatins that went before him; 
and though he can never make out the truth or probability of his Sup- 
pofition, yet he hath rendred it mote tolerably explicable, efpecially in 
telation to the forementioned deficiencies; I will give the ium of his 
_Suppofition briefly, as T underftand ir: And it feems thus , 

That the Calidum. innatum is that Altrix anima, and Principiam fem 
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fine quo nihil gignitur, and is the Bafts of Life in all things that have Its 
but yet it is never fingle, and by it felf, but is.the firft Rudiment of Life, 
and determined by the partictilar Speczes of Life in every Individual that 
hath Life: for there is no vivens that is mot either Equa, or Cans, or 
Vitis, or fome other determinate Vegetable or Animal.  * 

That there are three kinds of this Life wherein it is {pecifically deter- 
mined, vz. Vegetable, Senfible, and Rational. 

That at leaft the two former (he means the latter alfo, if he durft 

_ fpeak out) are raifed out of certain Seminal Principles , whereby the 
Calidum innatum is {pecifically determined to this or that Specifical Life:. 

That thefe Seva are not eternal, becaufe made up of things or Priz- 
cipia that are pte-exifting: this feems perfectly to agree with the Do@rine 
of Epicurus before mentioned , whole Patronage he feems to take in the 
Perfon of Arifteus; yet with fome Correctives , as is hereafter fhewn. 

That thete were in Nature various kinds of Ca/éda, or Fiery Particles; 
or Spiritus ignei, and various kinds of Humida and Frigida; thefe were 
eternally floating up and down in {mall Particles, and varioufly agitated 
and mingled, which made up by this mixture the conftituent Semixa of 
Vegetative and Senfitive Natures. 5.» ps = : 

That in this Conftitution of the various kinds of the Spiritus ignes 
were the conftituent Asime vegetabilium ey fenfibilium, and the various 
kind of Hwmores were the Oleum and, Balfamum vite; and.according to 
the variety of thefe Spiritus ignet, which were as it were Seminiun natara, 
were the various Species of thele Semina, and the various {pecifical pro- 

‘ duction of Vegetable and Senfible Natures arofe from them. . = 7 

That the Compofition of thefe Semina was not meerly fortuitous; as 
Epicurss, but he gives us a more gentle Explication thereof; Precipue 
verd cy plane divina est permiftio ifta, que in particulas diffringantur minu- 
tiffimas , ¢> quantum fatis est ad componenduns fewer mststi alicujus aptilfime 
coagmentantur, ut non magis quam par eft , neque minus illad efficiant ; quippe 
funt nature ad boc determinate, , as 

That thefe are the Seeds of all living things, and they were {cattéered 
up and down in the Earth and Waters, and that therefore every living 
Being had its proper Semex for his Origination there lodged. 

That yer till the Matter wherein thefe Seeds were lodged were con- 
veniently prepared, there would be no production of Animals by thefe 
Seeds. : 

That the Semiwa of Mankind, and of the greater Animals required a 
greater and more effeCtual preparation of the Matter, or a igofrawm for 
their produétion out of thofe Semina , and therefore required*the greater 
Conjundtions of the Heavens for their production; though ordinary 
Conjundtions ferve for the production of Infects and Vegetables, namely, 
the regrefs of the Sun. | 

That by thele Seminva of all living Beings, though the World were 
eternal , there might be fucceffive Supplies and Reparations of Animals 
and Men's and though the whole Species of Men and Animals were de- 
ftroyed , yet upon the returns of thefe great Conjunctions and Pofitions 
of the Heavens requifite for a due preparation of the Afenftraum in the 
Earth for thefe Semina, their Species would be reftored out of thefe 
SCWHIA, 
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That the Tervigene might either be produced ads/tz, and {0 able to hift 
for themfelves; or elfe be furnifhed with a convenient nourifhment from 
the Earth; or that chey might bein their firft production not like Infants 
new boro , but able to get their livelihood, as fome young Brutes are. 

Thus we have the Suppofition of this witty Man alfo, who by the 
fuppofition of thefe antecedent Semina, made up of the divers Spiritus 
ignet and Hmores, hath fupplied what was wanting in Cefalpizus, or at 
leaft better explicated it, and by fuppofing this mixture of thele Spirstus 
genet and Humores in their feveral proportions , by fomething more than 
a fortuitous means, hath fomerhing reétified the exorbitancy of Epzcqras ; 
though {till he fuppole thofe Spzrztus zgnez, which were as it were the 
various Souls of thofe various Seeds, and afterwards of the feveral Ani- 
mals produced by them, were natural and eternal. | 

That which feems to have given the original ground-work of all thefe 
Opinions , hath been, 

1. Some Expreffions that fell from 4r7fforle, which are before mentioned, 
that feem to give countenance to this Opinion. 

2. A proud vanity in Men of Wit, to refolve all things into Nature 
and pure natural and neceflary Caules, unwilling to recognize the inter- 
pofition of Almighty God, and his Beweplacitum in the Origination of 
things , arid yet finding too many abfurdities accompanying the Hypothefts 
of Eternal Generations of Mankind , ex facceffivis genttis. 

3- But principally the Obfervation of the {pontaneous production of 
Tnfeéts and little Animals ex patr: materia, whole ftructure neverthelefs is 
as admirable as the {tru@ture of greater Animals; andthat they alfo being 
thus originally produced , yet propagate their kind by fucceffive Gene- 
rations, have diftinction of Sexes and Faculties: This, it feems, princi- 
pally gave ftart to this Opinion touching the like Origination of Mankind 
and greater Animals by a natural {pontaneous production. 

And becaufe this Inftance of the natural produétion of Infects is that, 
which as it probably gave the rife to this Opinion for the like production 
of Mankind or other Animals, and feems to be the only experimental 
Inftance that is given to aflert the poflibility or probability of the other, 
I fhall confider it largely under thele feveral Examinations. a 

1. Whether there be any (ponte orta among Vegetables and Infects, but 
efpecially the latter. ao | . , — 

2, Admit there be, yet whether thofe forte orta do arile meerly from 
any natural or accidental Caufe, | 

3. Admit they may arife from any natural or accidental Caufe, yet 
whether there be any confequence of a like poffibility in the Origination 
of perfeéts Animals , but efpectally of Mankind. ; | 

4. Admit it may be poffible in Speculation, yet how far forth de facto 
the fame hath happened without the interpofition of the Divine Power ; 

which renders it a fupernatural, not a natural production. 
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CAP. IY. 


Concerning Vegetables , and efpecially Infeéta Animalia ; whether any 
of them are {ponte orta, or arife not rather ex praexiftente 
femine. 


Here are feveral Ranks of Being in this inferior World, which have 
-various f{pecifical Degrees or Ranks of Perfection one above an- 
other. 

The firft divifion of them is into things Inanimate , and things that 
are Animate; wherein the latter have another , and a nobler Form, or 
(if that Word be difliked) Nature than the former. 

Of things Animate there are three diftinét natures, the latter ex- 
ceeding ftill not only in degree but in kind, perfe@tion, and excellence 
of nature the former ; namely, things vegetable, that have fimply Life, 
with thofe operations incident to Life. The fecond fenfible, that have 
not only a Life of vegetation, but a Life of fenfe, and faculties, and 
@perations ig toit. The third rational or intellectual, that 
hath not only a Lite of vegetation and fenfe, but an intellectual Life, 
and faculties and operations fubfervient and fuitable to that Life. 

Among Vegetables, as to the purpofe in hand, there feem to be two 
kinds or degrees: Some are the more perfect, which do not ordinarily 
arife but from Seminal Particles immediately derived from the Vegetable, 
either the Root, or the Branch, or the Semex formatum of thefe Vegetables ; 
as an Apple-tree, or a Role, oc. | 

Others feem to be lels perfed , becaufe they feem oftentimes to arife 
equivocally neither from Seed, Root, or Branch of the fame Species, as 
well as from it. 

But even in all thefe there are none but arife from a vegetable Prin-. 
ciple, and not barely from what is inanimate, and for the moft part , if 
not altogether, froma vegetable Principle or Semen of the fame kind. 

rt. It feems that the upper fuperficies of the Earth at leaft, is plainly 
a Vegetable Nature; and. that it is no more forcible Argument to fay 
that the Grafs of the Earth, Nettles, Docks, T hiftles, and (uch like common 
excre{Cences are no more fpontaneous productions in the Earth, than 
the Feathers upon Birds, or the Hair upon Beafts or upon the Heads of 
Men are a {pontaneous production: for though thefe are excrementitious, 
and not really parts of the Bird, Animal, or Man, but growing in the 
Pores of the Skin, and having the Roots there as the Grais or the Thiftle 
hath in the fuperficies of the Barth, yet they grow, and are nourifhed - 
from that vegetable power that is in che natureof Animals: fo that they 
are but vital Excrefcences from a vital portion of the Earth, namely, 
its Superficies. 

2. Again, it feems that there is {carce, if at all , any Vegetable that is 
in the Earth, but it arifeth ex praexiffente femine fpecifico, 

The Semina of Vegetables are of two kinds, according to their feveral 
natures; fome are formally Seeds, thofe Adolecule feminales, that are the 
choiceft {pirituous parts of the Vegetable moulded up into a {pecifical 

Seed: 
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Seed: {And hence it is, that tome {maller forts of Herbs that yield a 
naturaljSeed dye the Winter after they have produced ;, partly, becaule 
they have as it were performed their truft that Nature committed to 
them for the prefervation of their kind, but principally, becaufe they 
have delivered up into the Seed that Vital Particle which maintained 
their own Life when they had it: And therefore fuch Herbs, if their 
femination be prevented by being cut, furvive to the next Year. 
And thefe Seeds are very numerous and various, and many times very 
fmall, whereby they are many times accidentally tranfplanted into great 
remote diftances: forInftance, fometimes by Floods of Water and fome- 
times by Winds, fometimes by Birds , fometimes by Beafts, who taking 
them in among grofler nutriment, and by reafon thereof, and of their 
{malnefs, elcaping without maceration, they retain their feminal nature 
in their very Dung, and fometimes by Exhalations , for the Exhalations 
will fometimes lift up things of fome bulk, together with the watry 
Vapours: we have feen it rain little grains like Rye, which upon (earch 
have been found Seeds of Ivy: and therefore thole {mall Agclecule, that 
are almoft imperceptible , may with much more eale be raifed, and trant- 
planted as it were by the motion of the Clouds into other places or 
Countries , which may be conjectured to.be fortuitous, and yet are truly 
and really univocal. This Pééay witnefleth, 46. 19. cap. 3. of the Herb 
Laferpitium, whole Seed was tran{ported; and fowed in a ftrange Country 
by a ftorm of Rain. | 7 
Again, there be fome Seminal Parts of Herbs and Trees which produce 
their kind, though without that formal Seed whereof we have {poken , 
and commonly fuch Seminal Parts are either of thc more imperfeét forts 
of Herbs or Trees, or elfe a very great coacervation of the Parts of thofe 
that otherwile require a more regular Seed. 3 
There is fcarce any Tree but thefe three parts are actually prolifick of 
of its kind, 1. TheSeed: 2. The Root: 3. The Branch or Buds, with 
incifion into another Tree or Stock: the Branch of an ordinary Apple 
will not grow being fer in the ground, but the Branch of a Willow, 
Codling-Tree, or Vine will take root being fet inthe ground. The Oak 
will not ordinarily grow but by the Seed or Root implanted; but com- 
mon experience fhews us that a woody ground of Oak, or any other 
Wood which hath ftood long , and is after felled, will run to Oak again, 
though the Root bedead ; a great quantity of the Leaves, Wood , Cortex 
or Rind putrified in the ground will leave a Semininm init, which will 
after turn to a Wood of Oak again. And many Plants have all their 
Parts Seminal , though not fo vigorous as the regular Semen of chofe 
Plants, the Branches and Leaves, nay if we believe thofe that pretend 
to have tryed it frequently, the Decoction, Infufion, Afhes of fome Herbs 
fcattgred in good Mould and well watered , will produce their proper 
Species, Vide Kircher, in Mundo fubterraneo. And-I do perfwade my (elf, 
that the common Dew exhaled from fome forts of Herbs or Weeds, but 
efpecially from the common Grafs , carries with it the Seminal TinGure 
of the Herb, which being again deleended by Dews or Rain upon the 
bare and naked Earth, re-produceth the fame Species : and hence it is 
that Grals, which is the ordinary fruit of the Earth, and therefore molt . 
yifited with the Dew of Heaveg; and re-exhaled again, doth moft 
Mm 2 - ordina- 
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ordinarily re-produce Grafs. And therefore Virgin-Earth taken out of 
the bottom of a Well and kept in a Houle, will, if at all, be very long 
before-it will gain that Vefture; but expofed tothe Air, where the Dew 
or Rain falls, it will foon be green, as thofe that have tryed it affirm: 
Sir Fravcis Bacon, Nat. Hilt. Cest. 6. pag. 117. and upon the fame realon 
it is, that (asthe fame Author there obferved ) forein Earth will incline 
to bring forth Herbs of the fame Country whence it was brought, becaufe 
probably impregnated with the Seminal Particles of the Country whence 
it came. 

It is true, many times Plants and Herbs, though arifing by a {pecifical 
Seminium of their own Herbs or Plants, will feem to change their figure, 
and become of another kind; asby tran{planting wild Flowers or Herbs 
into Gardens where the mould ts better, or € converfo, the poornefs 
or richnefs of the Soil varies the fhape or extent: Thus fome fay Corn 
will degenerate into Tares; Fruits will degenerate, being fown: And 
again, mixture of Seeds , or Seeds impregnated with Tinctures of other 
Seeds or things may change their {mell, colour, taft, or figure. But in 
all thefe Tran{mutations , whether for the better or the worfe, {till the 
Seminal Specifical Principle remains. 

So that it may feem that we are too hafty and inconfiderate, in con- 
cluding that all Trees and Herbs not produced ex femine formato, are 
therefore fponte nata: for there be infinite means of tran{plantation of 
real Seeds, and very many Semsnia or Seminal Particles of Vegetables 
that we know not. Ido remember, many Years fince, I found in a 
Ground that had no Oaken Trees-in it, nor very near it, yet every Year 
abundance of young Oaks growing up fome two, fome three Igghes 
high; and I thought them to be all (ponte zata, and concluded an Dak 
to be of another nature than I formerly thought: But Obfervation cor- 
rected my miftake, for I found the Crows fetching the Acorns from a 
Wood not far off, and when they had eat what they pleafed, they hid 
the reft for their future fupply, but forgot them, and the next Spring 
they profpered into young Oaken Plants. We are not therefore pre- 
fently to conclude every Vegetable jpoute watum, becaule we fee not its 
profemination. , 

But the Confideration of Infects is that which is of more congruity to 
this prefent purpofe, becaufe they are fenfible Beings , and have in their 
little Model almoft, if not altogether, all che Organs and Faculties of 
the greater Animals, yea and Phantafie and Imagination, and Memory, 
as appears efpecially by Bees and Ants, who find their ways home frorn » 
a great diftance. But yet we muft fay, that their Faculties and Organs, 
though admirable , yet are not of equal perfection with thofe of the 

~ nobler kind of Animals, as will appear more hereafter, 

They allo that feem to have their Origiaation ex patredo., or {panta- 
neoufly,; yet itis évident to Experience that they do propagate their kind , 
eomtrary to what was thought by <Ariforle in his Book de Ges, Caatmal, 
ib. 1.cap.1. who fuppoleth, At verd que non ex coitu fed ex patrs materia 
eriuntur, ea generant quidem , fed genus diver wm, | 

And touching thefe Infeéts, though they feern to be fpoate orta, yer 
there is much may be faid that their Original is not fpontaneous, but 
that even thofe Infects that feem (Ponte orta, arile one of thele ways: 

7 rt. Either 
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y. Either immediately , ex femine prioris Infetti ejufdem fpecieis 2, Or 
mediately, ex bajufmods femine; Or, 3. ex vive antmali diver[e (pecies ; 

Or, 4. cx mortuo antmatt dtver{e fhectet, few cadavere: For fome think that 

it is not eafily grantable , that a Being endued with Senfe can by the 

courle of Nature arife from a Being without Senfe, or at leaft without 

Life. Vide Kircher. 1.12. Mundi fubterrawet ; Fortunium Licetum, de In- 

eckis, | : 
: Touching the firft of thefe, many of thofe Infeéts that feem to be /ponte 
orta, do indeed immediately arife from the Semina of Inleéts of the fame 
kind : for thele Inleéts for the molt part ex cott# do produce an innume- 
rable fhultitude of little Eggs or Semina, that fometimes in the fame Year 
grow to Animals of the fame kind; and fometimes their Semsina are de- 
pofited in {ome Cranies or Coverts of the Earth, or Trees Leaves, or 
other Receptacles that ferve for the Sesintums or Store of the next Spring. 

Malpighius , that hath made a curious difquifition touching the Silk- 
Worm, tells us, that the ufual product of that Worm in one Year is 
never lefs than 300, but moft often 5co Eggs, moft of which are fecunda ; 
and the like is vifible in Caterpillers, Flies, Worms, Frogs, Locutts, 
Walps, and all other Infeéts. 

It is true, the Winter deftroys moft of thefe Infeéts, and many of their 
Semina, and therefore the colder the Winter is, the lefs the next Spring 
is infefted with them: But many of thele Seva are prelerved till the 
next Spring, and then they aflume their fpecifick Life by the heat of the 
approaching Sun. 

Thefe Seva being very {mall and light, are many times difperfed 
into other places by the Winds, fometimes carried away to other places 
by Warers and Floods , fometimes exhaled into the Air with the grofs 
Vapours drawn up by the Sun, and poured down by Rain again on other 
places. And this multitude of chele little Semznza thus difperfed, af- 
fuming in the Spring their natural kinds , give Men occafion to think 
them /ponte orta; whereas in truth they do as really arile ex femine /pe- 
cifico, as the greater Animals. . 

And theretore credit is hard given to the Story of Diodorus Siculas , or 
of the Poet out of him, concerning the Mice arifing in Zgypt, out of the 
Slime of Nelas ; 


Altera pars vivit, manet e& pars altera tellus, 


Neither to the confident He/mont, in his Trat De Imagine Fermenti im- 
preenante malfam Seminis, pag. 113. who tells us, that if a foul Shirt be 
put within the mouth of a Veflel where there is Wheat, that in the 
{pace of a1 days it will turn the Wheat into Mice; nor that other 
Relation of his in the fame place, that the Herb Batil being bruifed, and 
expofed to the heat of the Sun fome days, will breed Scorpions. 

And as concerning the productions of Infeéts out of Vegetables , zz, 
thofe little Animals that are bred in Flowers and Herbs , there are fome 
that think they are not the natural production of the Vegetables, but 
that they are the {mall Sevs#4 of thofe Flies that are lodged in the cavi- 
ties of them, fuch as are in the Leaves of Elms, or in the Leaves or 
Fruits of other Herbs or Trees, asin the Oak-apple, the Hafel-nut, and 
fome others. | 
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And befides thele formal Seeds, the feveral parts of Infects have alfo 
their Seminal Nature in them, and produce often Infects of the {ame kind: 
{ce for this the whole Tract of Kercher in his Mundus fubterranens, lib, 12. 
cap. 1.e~feqg. wherein he gives us the Solution of the ortus fpontaneus of 
the Barnacles in the Orcades and other Parts, by the Eggs of the Sea- 
Fowls that are driven upon this Shore; and many Inftances of the Arti- 
ficial production of Inleéts out of the macerated Materials of Worms, 
Frogs, Locufts, Shell-Fifh, Scorpions: whereby it appears that all theie 
Parts are feminal, though not fo active and formative as their Formal 
Seeds are. | 

2. As to the mediate production of Infeéts, yet out of the Seminal 
Natures of others of the fame Speczes: Thus out of the Fémeta of Horles, 
Oxen, and Sheep arife Scarabez or Beetles, and according to Kircher, sbi. 
fupra, Bees have their production our of the Stercus Bovis ; which yet he 
attributes to thole Molecule feminales depofited in thofe Flowers where- 
upon Cows do feed , but not fo macerated in the digeftion but that they 
retain their primitive Seminal Nature, though perchance this may be 
too remote and laborious a reduction, and poffibly it were better to be 
reduced to that which follows, namely, from the Azimal vivam; upon 
which account he fuppofeth, that Ants are Humane aring proles, 

3. Therefore the third Original of Infects is from the living Body of 
another Animal, whofe excrementitious parts do naturally breed Infects, 
as Lice, Fleas, Worms, yea and according to the Author’s Obfervation, 

‘there is {carce any noylfom Difeafe in the Body but it breeds Worms : 
yea and according to a late curious Anatomift , Kérkringius , there are 
{carce any Vifcera of the Body of Man, but hath many forts of Worms in 
it. And the Solution of thefe Produétions feem.to be thus: 

That the Senfitive Nature being divifible, communicates it felf in 
various degrees unto all that is united tothe Body; the Chyle, the Humors, 
nay the very Excrementitious Parts, the natural Excrements, the Urine, 
the Hair, the excrementitious Sweat and Evaporations carry along 
with them the mean and low Efflwvia of the Senfible Nature or Animal 
Spirits. 

That thefe Efivvia , when they are clofed upin any vifcous Continent 
that may contain and keep them together from being prefently diffuled 
and wafted, aflume the form of an Animal, though not of the fame 
nature, nor worth, nor excellence, nor perfection of the Animal it felf 
that produceth it: for the meaneft and baleft Effisvza of the Animal Soul 
accompany thefe mean and bafe conwexa of the Animal Body, namely, the 
foul Humours and Excrements. And hence it is, that thofe nafty Pro- 
duétions, as Lice, Fleas, Cémzces, the Worms in the Inteftines or Ventricle, 
nay in the Heart, Liver, Ears and other parts of Men are bred: and from 
this participation of thofe bafer Efflwvia of the Animal pti , the Hairs 
of Horfes lodged in ftanding Water will gather life, and the form of an 
Infect. : 

4. As the Animal vivum thus communicates a Senfible Nature to In- 
feéts produced from it, fodoth the Cadaver or dead Body: Hence come 
generally Worms, which in the heat of the Sun fometimes-turn into 
Flies, and according to the Tradition of the Ancient and Moderns, Bees 
grow out of the dead Bodies of Cows, Walps and Hornets of geo. 

which 
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which neverthelefs fome attribute to a reftdgum of thofe Seminal Particles 
of the very Infects which thefe Beafts devour, with the Flowers and Herbs 
where they are lodged. 

And to maintain that general Suppofition before infifted upon, That 
Viva cy fentientia non generantur ex non Vivis ce fentientibus ; they fay, 
That even inthe Cadaver there remain certain Animal Spirits , tazquam 
in vafe, which ferve for the production of Animal Natures of this bafe 
and low allay. 

. And fo in all thofe productions of Inflects ex animale vivo vel cadavere, 
the Semen of that Infect is a Vital and Animal Principle, though it be not, 
immediately at leaft, of the fame kind. 

And becaufe thefe Productions are not immediately of the Seminal 
Particles of the Infect, but of a living nature of another kind, therefore 
always the Prodwctum or Infect 1s of a different, bafer, and more imperfect 
nature than the Producent. 

And this is the Sum of what ts obferved by Licetss, de Sponte ortis , and 
Kircherus, wbi fupra, viz, Lib,12, Mandi {ubterranei, 

But yet thaugh much of this be very true, and thar Infects are not 
therefore (ponte xata, as people think, yea they are never /ponte mata ex 
non vrventibus ; yet 1 do doubt that it may be found by experience, that 
fome forts of Infects do arile from Vegetables, at leaft of a very exalted 
nature: for the truthis, that fome fort of Vegetables feem to be in the 
next degree to the loweft fort of Infect Animals, as maay appear in the 
Plant called the Senfitive Plant and fome others: And therefore it is not 
impoffible but fome fort of Infeéts may arife immediately out of fome 
fort of Vegetables, as the Gargu/so, that arifeth in the Wheat; the Wivel, 
that rifeth in the Malt; and the Hippsrés or Horle-tail, and the Libsrans 
or White Vine, that Kzrcher himfelf mentiogs in the famie 12h Book, Sef. 1. 
Cp. 9. to grow into an Infect in the Water; and thofe Inftances in the 
fame Chapter of Franct/cws Corvinius, that inevery Vegetable had obferved 
a proper Infect bred in it, and living upon it; and the experience of 
the growing of Moths out of the Seeds of Lavender, and Worms in Rofe- 
Cakes: thele experimented Obfervations feem to correct the univerfality 
of the Affertion, that Now nafcustur Infetta animalia ex non animalibus ; 
though I think it may be univerfally true, that they are not produced 
ex non viventibus, they are always the production of the Semexz or Seminal 
Particles of an Infeé, or of the Parts of an Animal or Cadaver antmalts, or 
of that which is or was vegetable. 

Yet fome there are, that think that thele Jafecta animalia that feem to 
be produccd immediately ex berbis , flirpibus , arboribus, ex vegetabilibus, 
or Animals of another kind; yet the firft Semstxinm of thefe Jnfecta are 
either the Sewsiza , or the Seminial Particles of Infedts of the fame Species, 
percolated through the various parts of Vegetables or Animals: In fo 
much that Gaffezdss that inquifitive Naturalift feems to think, that the 
very Lice and Fleas and Worms ina Man, are but the Productions of the 
feveral Seeds of Animals of the like kind ; Cwm tx eodeme bomine ex fordtbus 
bapitis Pediculi, ex fordious barba Ala, SBOULRES Ricini, ex tntercutaneo burxzere 
Cyrones oriantur, cy ita de cateris ; quonans alioid refersimus quam ad aiver[s 
femina que a diverts five plantis five animalibus proliciantur, & fefe ad diver {as 
partes quatenus congrunnt, recipsant, accommoddntve inter nutriendum ? - 

| he 
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I-do not here take upon me a diftin@ and exact Dilcourfe touching 
production of Infects, itis one of the moft abftrule, curious, and various 
Inquiries in Nature: There be many that have bufied themlelves on 
purpofe in it, to which any one may have recourfe, as Cavdaxus in his Book 
de Subtilitate, and Scaliger his Animadverfions thereupon; Gaffendas x 
Phyficis, fect. 3.0. 4. cap: i. Kircher: 1.12. fect. 1,@ 2. Aldrevaxdus , per 
totum: Fortunins Licetus , his Book De Ortu Sponte nafcentium; Volfius, De 
Origine Idololat, lib. 4. cap. 65. cm feqg. All that I fhall fay farther in it, 
is but this : | | 

Firft , that it is moft certain that many of thofe productions of Infeéts 
which Men ordinarily take to be {pontaneous, are yet in truth univocal 
from Infects of the fame Species, their formal Seeds or Seminal Particles. 

Sccondly, that it is not certain that any production of Infects is f{pon- 
taneous, or not from the Seed of other Animals that were of the iame 
Species: for we are not certain, but that the Sewm#za or Seminal Particles 
of thefe Infeéts may be percolated or derived by divers Meanders and 
long ob{cure paffages into or through the Bodies of Vegetables or Ani- 
mals of another Speczes. : | ae 

Thirdly, chat it is very- probable that they are fo traduced by thefe 
experimental Affays that have been either experimented by Obfervation, 
or by Art; whereby it is rendred evident to Senfe, that their production 
at this day may be, and often is of the Semima or Seminal Particles of 
Infects of the fame kind. 3 

The Confequence whereof is, That the production of all thefe little 
Particles of Senfitive Life, as well as of the greater Animals, though at 
the firft it were ex on genitis, by the Power and Frat of Almighty God ; 
yet fince that time it may be probable they have their propagations uni- 
vocal, Ex femine vel feminio pyxexiftentis Infecti ejufdem fpectet, vel formato 
vel analogo. : 3 

This Confidenatn may affureus, That the production at leaft of the 
generality of Infeéts which feem to be fpontaneous, is truly feminal and 
univocal, though poffibly upon a fevere difquifition it may be found, that 
fome are meerly {pontaneous aga equivocal Productions ex pstrz , whereof 
I fhall give a farther account in fomething that follows, efpecially in the 
next Section. : 


CAP. V. 
If it be fuppofed that any of thofe Infects at thw day have their Origt- 


nal ex non genitis , or {pontaneé ; whether yet the fame may be 
[aid a Natural or Fortuitows Production. — : 


Come now to the Second Particular ,. which 1s this; That admit- 
ting there were any fuch production of Infeéts at this day, whether 

the fame were purely Natural: Wherein I hall briefly fay, 
r. That it feems very probable, that the Species of Infects were at firlt 
in their firft Creation determinate and certain, and although fince partly 
by 
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by degeneration, partly by various mixtures their Speczes are changed 
and multiplied , even as the perfect Animals in Africa are by a mixture of 
Species, yet they were at firft determinate. 

2. That it feems the production of the firft Infeéts was, like to that of 
perfec Animals: they were not produced ex femine , or per proceffum fe- 
minalem, whether ex Ovo or ex Verme, but were produced in the com- 
plement of their {pecifical and individual exiftence. For it is much more 
fuitable to Reafon, and to the nature of things, that the Animal thould 
have an antecedence to the Seed, and that the Semex thould be rather 
the effect of an Animal at firft than an efficient; or according to Pls- 
tarch’s Difcourfe , that the Hen fhould be before the Egg, rather than the 
Egg before the Hen. | 

3. That yet if we fhould fuppofe that in the firft production of Infeéts 
at leaft, they fhould arife ex preexiftente femine , or that at this day they 
fhould arife de ovo; yet bare Matter were not poffibly {ufficient for its 
production ,. without fome Seminal Principle that might determin the 
Infeé to its kind , and advance in it that aaah on and organization of 
Parts, and effect thofe admirable Faculties of Senfe and Imagination 
which we feein them: For it were exceedingly above the bare activity 
of Elementary qualities, though the moft active, as that of Heat, to raife 
fo curious and admirable a Fabrick as the Bodies of thofe little Animals, 
much lefs the Faculties of Life, Senfe, and Imagination. And if it were 
poffible that. fome of the qualities and difpofitions, or modifications, or 
remperament of Matter could arrive to the produdtion of any fuch little fen- 
fible Being , yet it could never be contained, nor contain it felf within any 
determinate /pecies or kinds, but as the modifications, temperaments and 
qualities of Matter are infinite. and various, according to its various 
Mixtures and Combinations, fo the Productions would be ever irregular, 
monftrous, and never colligated or contained in any certain fpectes, 

_ It remains therefore that in the firft production of Inlects, whether at this 
day, or in the firft eduction of their fecies, if they were not produced 
in the complement of their individual and {pecifical nature, they mutt 
neceflarily be produced ex: aliguo femine comgrue, & determinante mate- 
VIA 6 ow : eis, oe ee sateen oBe OS Ae, ie « 

And certainly the Conftitution: of fuch a Semez is, as I have before 
obferved,.a work of great Wildom, Intelligence, and’ Power, no way lels 
than fuch a Power that muft:-hayve made an Individual af the fame kind 
in his complete exiftence.. For the Semex of every thing contains in it 
the. {mall. zdea of that Nature which itzis to produce; which is as ic 
were minted and ftamped upon it, and:centdins an admirable power of 
evolving and dilating it felf ;.and bringing forth chat admirable Fabrick, 
and that fingular Conformation of Parts,) and thofe wonderful Faculties 
of Life, Senfe, and Imagination , and the feveral Organs and Operations 
belonging to it) 0. 2 ee le be oe L, os 

“Some there are that have faid, and,with very.great, truth, That 
the fmalleft: Animal in the World fets forth;rhe Wudom and Excellence 
of the great Architeét of the World more conf{picuoufly, than the Fabrick 
of the greateft Whale or Elephant; as the fmaller an excellent Watch is 
(if it.have all its parts, motions, order, and. conftancy). it-more fets forth 
the skill of the Artift thana greater Fabrick. When a Man fhall eg | 

Noa that 
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that Animal that well near efcapes his fight by reafon of its {malnels, as 
the Acarus , the Cyvo or Hand-worm, yet he thall plainly by the help of 
a Microfcope behold in it all the conformation of its little Limbs ufeful 
for its being; all the Operations of Senfes and Organs thereof, the feveral 
Faculties , Offices, and Parts fubfervient to it; the feveral Véfcera that 
ferve for the exercife of Life and Senfe, it muft needs render the Skill 
of the Author thereof admirable. But yet again, when poflibly the 
Seminal Principle of this little Animal bears it may be as {mall a pro- 
portion to it as the Infed@ it felf doth to greater Animals, it may be a 
little imperceptible Ege ; and yet in that little Body all the Ideal parts 
of this Animal and that Principle that immediately conforms the feveral 
Faculties and Organs of this little Animal: The Power and Wifdom 
that conforms fuch a little Seex is no lefs wonderful , than if it had 
immediately conformed the ~4#imal without the intervention of fuch a 
Seminal Particle. 

And therefore moft certainly the Conformation of thefe little Ads/e- 
cule femtnales, if any be antecedent to the production of thefe Infects , is 
a work of intelligence, choice, election, defign, and that of a moft wife 
and intelligent Being; and cannot be the production either meerly of 
Chance, asthe Epécureans would have it; nor of that which little differs, 
namely, an ignorant, unknowing , unelettive Principle, for fuch is barely 
Nature, unle(s they that ufe that denomination mean by it Almighty God. 

And when I affért that thefe Aolecule feminales antecedent to the pro- 
duction of any living or fenfible nature , if there be any fuch, are produced 
by Almighty God; it is not my meaning, that they are therefore imme- 
diately created , or immediately put together or compounded (by the 
immediate Finger of God) if I may ufe that Expreffion to render the 
fenfe I intend: But it is fufficient, that the great and {upreme intelle- 
€ual Being having in his infinite Wifdom the Profpec of all things, hath 
fo fet and ordered the Motion of Second Caufes, to bring together and 
mingle the conftituent Materials of thefe Semiza, and he by his Almighty 
Fiat hath annexed to fuch Compofitions, and imprinted upon them the 
{tamp and efficacy of a Seminal Principle; it will be equally the Work 
ef Almighty God if thefe Compofitions be brought together by the 
Motion and Heat of the Sun, or by the powerful Motion and Determi- 

nation of various kinds of Ferments; fome.poffibly originally created, 
and difperfed in the Earth, Air, and Waters; others accidental, arifing 
from the corrupted and mingled Matter of diflolved Animals and Vege- 
tables, whereof I fhall in due time, God willing, give a more difting 
Account; as if they were immediately created out of nething: But the 
Mint, the Stamp, the Signature, the Seminal Efficacy of this Molecule 
(eminalis isthe Intention, Eleétion, and Fiat of the glorious God, and can 
never be the bare produdtion of a furd unintelligent nature. So thac 
although it fhould be granted, that the excrefcence of thole s#fecta amt. 
malia is not at this day from the Semina infectornm , but that both in che 
firft produétion of them in Naturé, and the yearly ordaily production of 
them now, they were ex {eminibus, non eve t iets dectfis; yet thole Seminia 
or Seminales molecule were not meerly natural, as Nature imports a furd 
production of things, but were the Work and Intention of the great and 

glorious God of Nature. 8 | ; 
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So then we may hereby fee what would be purely natural in thefe se- 
mina, whatnot. 1. It weré thus far ndtural that the material Payti- 
cles thereof poffibly might have an exiftence in Nature before their 
Conipofition s whether thele Particles,;were partly. thofe. dened /péritys, 
and partly thole Hwmores primogentt that were inter{perfed in Nature, or 
poffibly the conftituent Effentials both of the Semzza themlelves and of 
the Individuals produced by them. Again, 2. They might be chus far 
natural, that the immediate Inftruments of the conjunction of thefe 
Particale feminales might be the Heat, or Influence, or Motion, or Agi- 
tation of the Heavenly Bodies, or what other natural Inftrument the 
Divine Power might employ in their Coagmentation. 3. They would be 
thus far natural, that when thele Particule feminales were conjoyned toge- 
ther, and made up into their Wolecule femsinales, and when they had 
received their Signature, their Energy by the Divine Fiat , they would 
naturally produce their Effect, viz. the produdion of an Infe&, when 
they had obtained'a convenient Afenfruum to lodge it, and the kindly 
Heat to ripen them; this would be as natural as ariy Operation of Heat 
or Cold, or other things are satural; which though they had their firft 
exiftence by the Supernatural Power and Will of God, yet when they 
are in their exiftence they move and ac according to that - nature 
which is put into them, which is the Law of their Being, given them by 
Almighty God. 

But the Virtue that gives thele Molecule feminales their Energy of 
Productivenefs, of Life and Senfe, their Determination in their feveral 
Spectes and Ranks, that mints and ftamps them as it were with their 
Effe _ feminale , 1sthe Inftitution and Fiat of the Divine Will and 
Ordination. a SO : 

So that if there be at this day any Sezmrxa of ce i animalia ex now infect is 
which gives them their feveral determinate etées arid natures, though 
I am not of the mind of Scotus, that they have an immediate Creation 
by God, yet I am not of the mind of Beregardus, who thinks they are 
meerly natural, and made up and put together without the Pre-difpo- 
fition, Ordination, or Signature of the God of Nature, as the firft power 
communicated to the primogenial natures of Animals and Men, to have 
4 Vis Seminativa and Prolifica wasin the firft Creation of Maakind com- 
municated to them by virtue of the Divine Inftitution and Benediction, 
though the way of exerting that Power, when produced, was natural, 

But poflibly much of what is in this Chapter is needlefs , if in truth 
the individual natures of Infects were at firft created by God, without 
any pre-exifting Sewes (as we are {ufficiently taught, Gew.1.20,25.) and 
that the Seminal and Prolifick Power was given to them as other Ani- 
mals, and confequently the Seminia viventiuns were fubfequent , and not 
antecedent to the firft Infticution of the Animal Nature, and an effect 
thereof. 
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CAP. VI. 


Suppofing the Production of Infects were totally [pontaneous, equivocal, 
and ex putrido , whether any Confequence be thence deducible for the 
like Produétion of perfect Animals , but efpectally of Men. 


T is true, that Infeéts, ‘and thofe equivocal Generations, haveanad-— 
mirable perfeétion in their kind, not much unlike to thole that we 
find in the more perfeét Animals, and indeed they are fo much the more 
admirable, becaule their little and almoft imperceptible moles ren- 
ders their diftin@ion of Faculties and Organs the more curious and 
artificial. a 
_ They have their feveral Faculties, the Senfesof Sight, Hearing, Touch 
and Tafte; they have the digeftive, egeftive, and other parts of the 
Nutritive Faculty; and though their individual produ@tion may feem 
equivocal, and of no univocal Seed of the fame kind, yet they have 
the Generative Faculty, and propagate their /Pectes as well as perfect 
Animals, and have therein diftinétion of Sexes, as appears by fre- 
quent experience, notwithftanding the doubt or contrary Opinion of 
Ariffotle; and although their Phantafie is more lubricous and fickle 
than perfect Animals, yet it is evident that they have a Phantalie, as 
appears by their Motions and little Operations ; and as they have 
Phantafie fo they have Memory, as appears by the Returns of Bees 
and Pifmires to their homes from great diftances: And as they have 
thefe Faculties of Life and Senfation, fo they have Organs accom- 
modate and admirably fittted tothofe feveral Faculties, namely, to Nu- 
tition, Augmentation, Generation, Senfe, Local Motion, Phantafie , 
Appetite, which are fo far from being contemptible, in refpect of the 
{mallnefs and petitenels of thefe little Animals, that indeed in fome refpect 
they arethe more admirable, as a {mall Watch is an evidence of greater 
skill and artifice than a greater, or as a {mall Picture drawn tothe Life 
commends the skill of the Painter fometimes more than a great Draught. 
But yet for all this, we muft not think that thefe little Animals are of 
an equal perfection with the greater and nobler: Ce/ar’s Image drawn 
upon a Cherry-ftone is a piece of great curiofiry, but not of an equal 
perfe@tion to his lively Statue in Brafs , or that a Fly is of an equal per- 
fe@tion with an Eagle. Therefore I fhall not fetch Arguments againft 
the like fpontaneous Productions of the greater Animals from any con- 
temprtible valuation of thefe fmaller, and thefe little Models of fenfible 
Life , for certainly they are curious and elaborate satomata , in re{pect of 
their admirable minutenefs and accuracy: But yet upon other Reafons it. 
feems utterly inconfequential, that becaufe thele {maller Particles of 
fenfible Nature may be thus fpontaneoully produced, therefore thefe greater 
Animals may be fo; for it is apparent, that in things of an equality of 
perfection, there is by the Laws and fixed Rules of their feveral Natures 
feveral manners of their productions. If we fhould compare Vegetables 
among themlelves, fome will arife ex farculo as well as ex radice or ex 
femine, others will not ; if we compare Senfible Natures among — 
elves, 
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felyes, that feem to have an equality of perfection, as fome forts of 
Brutes and Birds, it will be hard to fay which have the perfeder Nature, 
yet the production of the latter are ex ovo, the former ex verme; the 
former oviparous, the latter viviparous in the ordinary. courfe of their 
natural production, and as at this day the former is not producible ex 
Ovo, {o the latter not producible without it. . The feveral natures of 
things have diltinguifhed them, as.in their kinds, fo in the manner of 
their production; and whatloever the perfection of Infects /ponte orientia 
may be, there is no Confequence to be drawn from the fame to other 
more noble Animals. | . 

But again, as there is no Confequence to be drawn from the one to 
the other, fothereisinthe very nature of the one kind and the other, and 
in the natural order of their production a great difparity and difproportion : 
fo that in truth by the very Conftitution and Frame of their Natures, 
the perfect Animals that we fee only prodaced by the conjunction of 
Sexes and univocal Generation, cannot by any courfe or confiftency in 
Nature (without the Suppofition of Divine Power and Ordination ) 
arife {pontaneoully: And that appears 1. In the difparity of the natural 
Productive Principle of the one and the other; 2. In the difparity of 
the natural Method of the perfecting of the one and the other; 3. In the 
difparity of the Natures of the Animals of the one kind and the other, 
having arrived to their complement and perfection. 

Firft, touching the difparity of the natural Productive Principle of 
the one and the other; although it be admitted that Iofects and fpontazeé 
ovta, do or may arife from a Semex or Principle that is not univocal or 
formal; yet it muft needs be agreed that the Natural Principle of fuch 
their production muft be fome analogal Semex, or (ome Seminal Principle 
that is fuitable to {uch a Production, otherwile. guédlibet orietur ex quo- 
liter; there muft be fomething that muft derermin the Matter to be an 
apt Seminiwm for {uch a Produétion, or elfe the Matter mult determin it 
felf, either there muft be fome determinate Vital or Spiritual Principle 
that is determined in it felf, and determins the Matter (which Paracelfiss 
feems to hold , that Bodies were firft Spirits, and Arz/forle feems to inti- 
mate, when hetells us, that Aainmiarum omnia plena, and when the Matter 
is fitly prepared, there is an illapfe of this Vital, Formative, Spirital 
Principle into it) or elfe the inherent qualities or difpofitions of Matter 
it felf muft be of force to mould it felf up into thele, Afolecale feminales, 
the Formative Principles of thefe /pomte orta, (I (peak in the Language 
of thofe that erroneoufly hold no higher Principles but fuch as are purely 
Natural.) But although fuch Seminal Particles as thefe may be fufh- 
cient for the production of Inflects, yet they are not naturally accommo- 
dated for the perfection of the perfect Animals: Por the Semen prolifcnn: 
for the production of perfect Animals muft receive its {pecifical con- 
forming Principle, either by the Supernatural Power of Almighty God, 
or from the Specifical Nature of the Individuals of both Sexess and if 
we could fuppole an Asima vaga of the Senfible Nature, not confined to 
any Individual of the fame nature, nothing could be a Matter fitly 
prepared for its reception but the Afaterza feminalis ex individuis elictta: 
neither is there any Matter, extra compofitum animale, capable to advance 
it felf to the nature of fuch a perfect Animal; forif either of thele could 

be 
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be done, we had as much reafon daily to expe the like {pontaneous pro- 
dudtions of Horfes and Sheep, as we find of Frogs and Worms. 

Again, the Vi conformatrix and Seminal Particles of Infects is moft 
plainly in Infects not confined to the femina formalia utrinfgue fexus com- 
mixta, for we fee almoft all their parts are feminal , and will by putre- 
fa@tion advance to the production of their kind: Their productive power 
is not fo ftriétly and feverely bound to the femen utrin(que fexus: Many 
have told us by experience and obfervation, that the Excrements of Flies, 
without any mixtion, will produce immediately Flies, that the Refolution 
or Maceration of Frogs and Worms will reproduce Individuals of the 
fame ffecies , as Kercher, lib. 12, Mundi fubterranet, cells us. 

_ But there are no parts of perfect Animals that are productive of their 
jpecies , but the fame isyconfined by the Laws of their Nature to a femez 
formale ex wtroqne {exw decifum, \t is true, that their parts corrupted , 
as their Blood, Flefh, or Veins, will produce Infects and living Crea- 
tures of adifferent and baler kind than themfelves, as Worms, Lice, Fleas, 
Flies, but they can never advance to the production of their own kind, 

And the Reafon is , becaufe there is not poffibly any tranfmiffion of 
that f{pecifical vital formative Principle to any other part but the femen 

ormale of the Individuals of that /pectes, and that Vis formatrix atiiva 
vitalis cy fenfibilis muft be communicated either by vittue of a partici- 
pation of all the parts of the Producents, or by a kind of a {pecifical 
Idea, naturally produced by that Nature from whence it is derived , 
which evolves and expands it felf being produced, or (which 1s more 
intelligible and probable than either of the former) by a participation of 
the vital and fenfible Soul to the femex prolificam from the Producents , and 
there is no way of communication thereof in perfect Animals, but only 
to that natural and genuine Semen conftituted, mixed, and ordered 
according to the Law of its Being; fo that wecannot fuppole any feminal 
Principle of perfect Animals, but this femen prolificum utriu{que parentis , 
ualefS we fhall gratis, and without either Reafon or Example; wholly 
invert the natural ordet of things, and fubftitute a Semen contrary to 
the nature of the things that muft be produced, or admit that which 
thofe great Affertors of Nature think below them to grant, aad will rather 
fuppofe a thoufand Abfurdities than admit, namely, the Interpofition 
of the Divine Power. 

And 2. As the Semen formativum of perfect Animals is greatly differing 
from that of Infeéts, and therefore not capable of a fpontaneous pro- 
dudtion as thefe, fo it is apparent, that at leaft 2 amémalibus viviparés it 
is impoflible to be preferved , fixe receptaculo mature congruo, [cilicet utero 
femineo, The vital particles thereof are more fiery and volatile, and 
higher advanced than that Semen that is or may be faflictent for Infects, 
ce fine comvenienti receptaculo avolabuant (piritus vitales, cr ex intervents vel 
minims frigoris mortnuns ¢ infacundam evadet ; but the Semina of Infects 
are more vifcous and lefs volatile, in fo much that their Semina will 
remain all the Winter in caverns and holes, and yet be fruitful the next 
Spring. 

s Again, the Semen Infecti being fo {mall a Particle, and having as 
I may fay fo fmall a portion of Soul in it , 1s foon formed and brought to 
maturity: We may learn this in their univocal productions, or ex costw 
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Scaliger tells us, Exercitat. 191.4, 2, that the Gloworm brings forth his 
Eggs poftridie poft cottum ; Malpighiws in his curious Difquifition touching 
the Silkworm tells, that quarto po cottwm die the Female brings forth 
ordinarily above 300, fometimes above 500 Eggs, and thele will lie all 
the Winter, and with the warm heat of the Spring and fome other 
affiftance will prove vital, the next Spring ; and <Ariffotle, Hiff. Animeal, 
l.5.cap,27. tells us, that Aravee Statim poft ova parta incubant, ¢ triduo 
peragunt, cp quatuor feptents diehus jufta acciptunt tucrementa ; ¢» tbid. 1. 6, 
cap. 37. tells us, that Aures fi falems lambunt parinat fine coite, and that 
even their young have been found with young before they faw the light. 
By all which it 1s evident , That although thefe little Azolecule feminales 
will retain their fecundity longer than the Eggs of Birds, even a whole 
Winter, and poffibly longer; yet when they have obtained a convenient 
Matrix, and the warm cherifhing heat of the Spring, the formation, pro- 
duction, and maturation of Infects, and of that Semen prolificum which 
they univocally yield in their regular production is {peedy and hafty; 
and confequently, that {pontaneous Seed by which they may be produced, 
and the fpontaneous production it felf is foon difpatcht and perfeéed, 
a {mall portion and continuance of heat and time may perfect the whole 
rocels. , 
. But it is otherwife in the perfe@t Animals, efpecially in thofe that are 
Vivipara, a long time is required for their formation and maturation, 
notwithftanding the great advantage of the place, and heat, and fwpplies 
of their formation and fupport, namely, the Uterus feminew, Thus 
the fame driffotle , lib, 6. Hifter, Animal, gives us an account, whereof 
fome go above 18 Months, as the Elephant ; {me 10 Months, as Cows 
and Mares; fome 5 Months, as Sheep and Goats; the leaft abéur 2 
Months, as Dogs and Wolves: and this is one Reafon that aifforle, 
Problemat, ubi fupra, gives, why thele perfeét Animals are not producible 
fpontanee, nox fine conjunctione maris Cr famine,.vel fine atero femines. _Thele 
Uteri terrefires fabled by Lacretivs would never be watin or clofe enough 
for the production of thofe Animals who naturally are producible 
utero fumineo, and the intervening Winter would toon make them abor- 
tive, efpecially on either fide of the Tropicks, where the’ heat and cold 
have their viciffitudes: And therefore it was providently, though fitti- 
tioully fuppofed by ¢7/alpinus, that Ethiopia muft be the only native Cotiaery 
for {uch {pontaneous produdtions of the greater Animals and Men. | 
4. As the Earth was not.a fit or competent Arvsm genitale fot vivi- 
parous Animals, fothe nourifhment, increafe,.and fuppdtt of thefe vivi- 
parous Animals, dua in steris morentur, according to’ the very exigence 
and formation of thele Emsfryones’, cannot confift with any fuch {ponta- 
neous Productions: for befides the foft and warm involucra Of the 
chorion and Amnies, we know the very fabrick of the nature hath given 
them a means and Inftrument of Nutrition, :per vesgus winbilicslem fan 
winem maternim attrahentem ¢ divigentenss 'Fhis could never be fupplied 
ee any Terreftrial Veins, unlefs we fhould {uppofe that Swccus patrifins 
ef the Earth to become menftruous, and converted:intd Blood of other 
fuitable confiftence for the nourifiment of the Embryo, or, without ‘any 
Reafon or Experience warranting: it; fo fuppofe that ‘fomeéother way of 
nourifhment fhould be és Ensbryonibus terrigesis, ; 
| 5. Again, 
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5. Again, poff partum viusparorum, precipue generis bumani, it is evident 
that naturally the fetws is weak, unable to fupport it felf without the 
{upplemental helps, eare and fupertntendence of their Dams or Parents: 
fome are blind, as Whelps or Kitlins ; fome are deftitute of thofe tegu- 
ments that are neceflary to defend them againft the cold, as many kinds 
of Birds, that ftand in need of the hovering of their Dams Wings for 
a confiderable time after they are hatched, and are utterly unable to pro- 
vide their own food, but are hourly fupplied by their Dams, without 
which they muft neceflarily perifh: and generally all viviparous Animals 
that are of univocal produdtion are for a long time fed by their Dams 
Milk, without which, or fome other artificial provifion fubminiftred 
to them by the help of others, they could not fupport themfelves after 
their produétion, as young Horfes, Dogs, Calves, Lambs: But this is 
much more con{picuous in Humane Infants, who from the time of their 
Birth for many Months can. neither go nor f{tand , nor procure their own 
food, but ftand in need of the care of others to keep them warm, provide 
them covering, and prefervethem from being deftroyed with their own 
Excrements. But on the other fide, thofe {mall Animals which are 

; fuppofed to be fpontaneoufly produced , ftand in need of no other means 
for their prefervation , being produced, but that heat and circumjacent 
menftruum by or in whichthey are produced: and although thefe {pon- 
taneous productions, being produced, feem to propagate their Species 
by the coition of their Sexes, yet for the moft part thefe generated In- 
dividuals , Mice excepted , retain {till that natural indoles to preferve 
themfelves, without any other fupervenient affiftance than what was 
at firft fufficient after their equivocal production; this we daily fee in 
the Eggs of Silkworms, of all forts-of Flies, Caterpillers and Worms, 
which though in their fecondary productions by Generation, yet being 
ripen'd to feetation by the heat of the Sun, they live upon Leaves and 
Grafs , and take their food without the care or affiftance of thofe Parents 
that produced, them ; and carry along with them the indication of that 
Method of Life. which might be confiftent with the condition of a 
{pontaneous produéion, which is Wo way. competible to the condition 
of greater Animals after their production, « a 

6. Again, though the Faculties and Organs of a fenfible as well as a 
vegetable Life appear in the {malleft Infects, yet it is:but a weak and 
imperfect Life of Senfation ,.and very little advanced above the Vege- 
table Nature. And this appears by very.many Inftances, as namely, in 
their generation, many. Infects.do feem to arife from Vegetables without 
any. other produ¢fion ; and they feem to be little elfe but the Flos veye- 
tabilis natwre, the more pure, active, lively Effsvia thereof; as the Flies 
that grow in. the little Veficwle of the Leaves of Elms and Currants, the 
Worms. in the Galls of Oaks and the Burrs of ‘Wild Rofe, the Worms 
and Flies which grow in the-husks of Burrs; yea many times the Parts 
of Vegetables divided from; the Stock will turn into. Animals, as the 
Seeds of Lavander kept a little warm. and moift, will.turn intoMoths, 
she Plant called the Horfe-taillaid into Water, will grow into an Inlea, 
2. This alfo appears, that as the feveral parts of Vegetables, the Leaves, 
the Branches as well as the formatum femen, are feminal , and productive 
of their Species; fo many times the parts of Infe@s carry with them a 
Seminst 
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Seminal Nature effectual enough to produce their Species, as hath been 
afferted by the Experience of many; which no way happens in perfec 
Animals. 3. This alloappears in the manner of their Life; for we often 
fee in Infects divided each part keeps its motion, as the feveral parts of 
Vegetables keep their animation; a Fly or Walp whofe Head is cut off, 
yet the refidue of his Body will live a confiderable time ; Flies that feem 
dead either with Water or Cold, and continue fo for fome confiderable 
time, by the Heat of the Sun or warm Embers will revive and return 
to Lifeand Motion; asa Branch torn from a Tree, that hath been fevered 
from it three or four days or more, will refume Life by re-implantation 
and the Solar Heat: And whereas the Eggs of a perfect Animal , as of 
Hens, Geefe, ec. will lofe their Animatick Faculties being frozen or con- 
crete with Cold, or being kept two Months or thereabouts: the Seeds 
of Infects will continue fruitful a whole Winter or more, and poffibly 
as long as the Seed of Corn, Oaks, or other Vegetables ; as is apparent 
in the Eggs of Flies and Silkworms , which though excluded in the laft 
Summer will remain fruitful, and preduce the Infect this Spring , and 
poffibly {ome time after, fo that they are in the next degree above Vege- 
tables, and have a nature very analogal to them. But thefe things are 
not fo in greater Animals of an univocal generation; this alfo appears in 
the great difparity of thefe degrees at leaft of perfection in the perfect 
Animal} above that of Infeés of a fpontaneous production: For though, 
as before is faid, thefe litrle Animals have Faculties conformable to the 
Senfitive Life, fo that we may plainly difcover, at leaft in many of them, 
the Faculties as well asthe Organs of Senfe, Phantafie, Memory, Common 
Senfe , Appetite, Paflion, Local Motion; yet the more perfeét.and uni- 
vocal Animals have greater ftrength and perfection in thefe Faculties, 
their Phantafie and Memory more exact, their Appetite more perfect and 
free; if I may fo call it, they are capable of Difcipline, which thefe {maller 
Animals are not: There is greater variety, complication, and curiofity 
in the {tate , frame and order of their Faculties, and a greater diftinG@ion 
and variety of operation in them than in the {maller Pieces of Nature. 
There are more Wheels, more variety and curiofity in their motions, 
more varicty of ingredients into the Conftitution of the Automata of the 
more noble Animals, than in the Inflects that are /powte orta: fo that for 
the Conftitution of their Souls (the Principle of their Faculties and 
Motions ) there is required a more curious, elaborate, and elevated 
Compofition and Fabrick than in thele minute Animals. And hence it 
is, that though it be not only poffible but frequent that thefe Infects 
and minute Animals may thus {pontaneoufly arife, yet ic hath never 
been known fo according to the fetled Laws and Order of Nature: It 
is impoffible thefe greater and nobler Animals can arife {pontaneoufly, 
nor otherwile naturally than by the mixture of both Sexes, and a Semex 
formatum and prolificum, received and united tx utero fewsineo, and im- 
pregnated as it were with that Specifical Zdea and FormativePower derived 
from the Parents, and thofe other acceffions which may elaborate, reétifie, 
and advance the Soul and its Faculties, and the Body and its Organs to 
their due proportion and perfection. And therefore there is no parity 
Reafon in the produétion of Infects and perfect Animals, nor any Con- 
fequence to be drawn from the {pontaneous production of one, to om 
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like produ@ion of the other in any natural courfe, without the inter- 
vention of a Supermatural free Caule effecting the fame befides and out 
of the road and courfe of Nature. And what may be faid upon this 
account again{t the Confequence of the fpontaneous production of other 
Animals from the {pontaneous produétion of Infeéts, may with much 
more advantage be faid againft the Confequence of the produdtion of 
Mankind by any natural {pontaneous production ; becaufe the perfection 
of his nature, and the {pecifical excellence thereof, doth exceed the 
ereateft excellence of other Animals far more than the nobleft Animals 
exceed the Inleéts. And therefore as the {pontaneous preduétion of 
thefe Infeéts no way concludes the like production naturally poffible in 
greater Animals, fo if it were naturally poflible, and de facto true that 
the greater Animals themfelves were (ponte producibilia cy producta, it 
were not at all conclufive, nor deducible from thence that Mankind were 
producrble naturally upon the like account. The noblenefs of the 
ttructure of the Humane Body, the great curiofity and ufefulnefs of 
moft of his Organs, efpectally of his Tongue and Hand; the curious and 
uleful configuration and difpofition of his Nerves and Brain, the admi- 
rable variety and quicknefs of his Phantaly , the great retentivenefs of 
his Memory, but eipectally the admirable power of his Intelle@t, Reafon 
and Will give him a far greater {pecifical perfection above the molt per- 
fect Brutal Nature, than that hath above the meaneft Infeéts: And there- 
fore certainly, according to the ordinary Obfervations in Nature, and 
the Rules and Methods obfervable therein , requires the nobleft and moft 
advanced Method to produce it that Nature can afford. 

But againft thefe Reafons it may be, and is urged, That all thefe 
Oblervations and Inferences are bottomed upon the ftate and courfe of 
Nature, wherein we fee things are in the ftate of things already fetled , 
but in the firft produétion of things it might be otherwife, and muft 
be otherwife , 1f we admit an Origination of Mankind ex “on genitis. 
And though in the ordinary courfe of Nature, as now things are con- 
{tituted, the production of Mankind 1s ex femine formato ab utroque parente 
decifo, that his nourifhment is per vesam umbilicalem, that it cannot be 
otherwife now but ia utero femineo, that the ftate of Infancy now re- 
quires thofe adventitious helps that are above remembred: Yet in the 
firft {tate of Humane Produdtion all thefe Suppofitions mutt be laid afide, 
as unaccommodate to that ftate; another Seminal Principle , another 
method of Nutrition, another ftate and habit of the Fetvs, muft be and 
may be fuppofed in the firft production of Mankind than now is to be 
found inthe World , wherein the order of things is fetled in a regular 
Method. If it fhould be fuppofed that a Moufe or a Rat were produced 
ex putri, we cannot fuppole any fuch Semes , or Vena umbdicalts, or that 
it lived upon the Dams Milk; all which are notwithftanding {uppofable 
and neceffary, when that equivocal Animal afterward propagates its 
kind. | 

I anfwer, That as it is true that Mankind and other Animals had an — 
Original, and an Original in quite another way than now it is, and ex 
non genitis; {o it is unqueftionably true, that thofe Proceffes, Principles, 
and Methods which now ferve in the production of Humane Nature or 
other perfect Animals, are no way conceptible , or applicable unto = 
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firft production of Man or Animals, And therefore I muft not only 
grant that thefe Modes of Production, Nutrition, cc. are utterly inet- 
teétual and unapplicable to the firft Origination of Humane Nature: But 
I mutt fuppofe quite contrary, that in truth it is impoffible they fhould 
be the Modes or Order of that firft Origination. | 

But it muft be remembred whom it 1s that I am here contending 
again{t, namely, not again{t thofe that do, and that truly referr the 
Origination of Man to the Divine Power and Will, and a Supernatural 
production : bur again{t them that are the great Venerators of eftablifhed 
Nature, that think it below their Gravity and Wildom to retognize any 
other Efficient but what they find in Natural Caufes and Effects; nor 
any other Rule of things but what they fee, that take their Meafures 
of their Conceptions and Sentiments from what 1s obvious to Senfe, and 
the common Obfervation of things as they now appear, and for the 
moft part frame all their Conclufions accordingly. And therefore that 
which I herein contend for by thefe Arguments is this, That a Man 
that duly confiders the natures of things, and makes the courfe of Nature 
and the Obfervation thereof tobethe Rule and Guide of his Sentiments, 
though he be drawn by the neceflity of Reafon, to grant and conclude 
that Min muft needs have an Origination, and that in another way than 
now he hath, namely ex on genitis ; yet it is not reafonable for him to 
conclude that he had this Origination upon a bare natural account, as 
the Infects and (porte erta have, becaufe it quite thwarts and croffes all 
the appearances of Nature, and is wholly incongruous to the nature 
of things as they now ftand. 

And a Man that makes {uch a Conclufion muft needs offer violence 
to his own Reafon and Experience, and depart from thofe Laws and 
Rules of Nature, which he makes his Guide, and the Compafs by which 
he ftcers his Judgment touching things; and fuppofe that natural which 
is wholly different from what it feems: And confequently, if the reafon 
and nature of things compel a Man to affert that Mankind had their 
Origination another way than that in which it new is, the fame reafon 
and nature of things duly and impartially confidered , muft needs evince 
that it had not its Origination from any either cafual or meer natural 
courfe of things: But by the Power and Will of a moft wile, intelligent, 
bountiful, free, and powerful Being; who according to his Wildom and 
Goodnels firft gave being to Man, yea and all other things , fecundim 
intentionem cr beneplacitum {we volentatis, And fince it 1s apparently © 
neceflary for any Man that will admit the firft production of Mankind 
to be totally in another Method than now, and fince they that will 
fuppofe a natural production of Man at firft, muft neceflarily fuppofe a 
different production from that which now obtains: And fince no more 
is aflerted by thofe that fuppofe its Origination by the Will, Power, and 
Inftitution of Almighty God; this latter Suppofition is much more 
reafonable and explicable than theirs that fuppofe the firft Origination 
natural, yet totally different from what now it 1s, which is the great 
thing [ intend tn this long procefs touching the Origination of Man. 
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CAP. VII. 


Touching the Matter of Fatt it felf, whether de tacto there hath 
been any fuch Origination of Mankind, or of any perfect Animal, 
either Natural or Cafual. 


His I propounded as a diftinét Inquiry at the firft, namely, Whe- 

ther or how far forth we have any Evidence of Fact touching any 

fuch cafual ‘or natural produGion of perfect Animals, but efpecially of 

Man. But the truths, that chis is but an Appendix to the former Cha- 

pter; for if there be any credible Inftance of any fuch Produétion, all 

or any reafoning againit the poffibility thereof is but vain; for what 
hath been naturally or cafually, may be again. 

But on the other fide, if in all the Succeflions of the Ages of the 
World there hath not been any Experience or credible Inftance of any 
fuch Produétion, but contrarywile, fince Mankind was firft upon the 
Earth , both Mankind and all perfeét Animals have had their being by 
natural Procreation and Generation, by conjunction of Sexes; it is a 
frenzy for any Man that pretends to Reafon, to fuppofe a natural poffi- 
bility of that to be either from a cafual or meer natural Caufle, which 
neyer had any Inftance of its being or exiftence in fuch a manner. 

The World hath now upon the fhorteft Account lafted above 5600 
Years, and within the compals of thefe Ages of the World there have 
been in many Nations, efpecially among the Egyptzans and Greczans, Men 
of great Wifdom and Underftanding , and fingular Induftry to fearch into 

. the Hiftory of Nature, and many of them have had great opportunities 
to know very much therein: and fince their times, efpecially the gene- 
rality of the wifer and more inquifitive fort of Men being allarmed by 
the Writings of thofe that went before them, have made it their bufinefs 
to fearch yet farther, and the Learned in all Ages have left the Effays 
of their Learning , Reafon and Obfervation to {ucceeding Ages, and if 
any Prodigy or confiderable Production hath happened in their times, 
they have tent us the News of it: But never in all che Ages of the World 
fince thofe 5600 Years hath there been any credible Relation either of 
the cafual or natural production of a Horfe or a Dog , much lels of a 
Man or a Woman happening within the compafs of that time, abating 
fome Poetical Fidtions and Fables that haveno colour of any Authentick 
Hiftory or Authority: And therefore Scaliger well faith, Exerctt. 193, 
St bos aliquando ex putri ortus, cur poft hominnm memoriam ex ejufmodi pro- 
creatione nullus extitit ? and therefore 4 rifforle , the wileft Pagan Philo- 
fopher that ever wrote, and the ftricteft obferver and fearcher into 
Nature, even upon the account of Experience and Reafon tells us, Lz. 3. 
de Gen, Animal, cap. wit, that there never hath been, nor can be, according 
to the Rules of Nature, any fuch Production, though by way of Sup- 
pofition that it fome times had been , he gives us that Aypothe/is of it 
that fcemed to him moft likely: And upon this very account , and partly 
becaufe he was not acquainted with the Truths of God, or at leaft 
becauie he was not willing to acknowledge any other Original of things 

but 
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but by Nature, he took up the Opinion of his Predeceffor Ocellws , 
touching the Eternity of the World, and of Mankind in it, and {0 ab- 
folved the difficulty of the Manner of the Origination of Mankind by 
denying it. 

at tesiien we have no reafon to believe any {uch thing , fince we 
find nothing in any Authentick Hiftory of any Man, or perfect Animal, 
fince the firft Being of Man upon the Barth hath been thus produced , 
abating the Fables of Poets touching the produ@ion of Men and Women 
out of Stones, by Dewcalion and Pyrrha, caft over their heads; the Ser- 
pents Teeth fowed by Cadwus, the production of Caffor and Pollux out of 
an Egg, and thofe forlorn Fables of Beregardus ; of the Green Man found 
in Exglaxd in the Denof a Wolf soo years fince ; the Blew and Red Men 
of Rabbi Elcha, that cameoutof the Mountains of  4rmexzia: And there- 
fore for want of any credible or particular Iaftances of any fuch pro- 
ductions , Ce/fa/pinus {uppofeeh , that they are in fome unknown Moun- 
tains between the Tropicks, where the Heat of theSunis more conftant, 
fervent, and equable, than in Climates remoter from the Equinoéfial ; 
though he neither doth, nor can give any Inftance of fuch a production 
there or elfewhere. To excufethis unexperienced Notion, and the diffi- 
culty of affigning any Inftance thereof, they allude thefe enfuing Apo- 
logies. 

a That thefe Produdtions cannot be but under fome notable Con- 
junction or Pofition of the Heavenly Bodies, which may be accommodate 
to fuch Productions; which Pofitions or Conjunctions not happening but 
after vaft and, diftant Revolutions, the Experiment it felf can rarely 
happen; andbylengthof time, before the like Revolution return, itis 
forgotten. 

2. That thofe Productions could not be but in Matter excellently pre- 
pared and fitted for this produétion, which could not be but after fome 
great and long continuing Flood or Inundation, that might prepare and 
difpofe the Matter for the Activity of that great Revolution, and if thele 
fhould not meet together , orin {ome convenient nearnefS, the production 
of Mankind and perfeét Animals would be fruftrated. 

3. That inas muchas provident Nature hath had for many Ages, and 
yet hath a fufficient Seminiwm and ftock , for the prefervation of the Specics 
of Men and perfect Animals raifed by propagation and the mutual con- 
junction of Sexes, Nature is not neceffitated’ to have recourle to this 
extraordinary way of peopling and furnifhing the Wofld, and therefore 
it cannot be expected but after fome vaft devaftation , that may endanger 
at leaft the extinguifhing of the fecies of things. 

To thefe things I fay firft in general, That if Men fhall upon fuch a 
Method of Arguing go about to eftablith a Suppofition, that neither they 
nor any elfe have ever known or experimented, and make a Conclufion 
of a thing as natural, upon fuch Suppofitions as never any Man knew 
or heard, to produce fuch effects, Men may aflume any thing to be natural, 
which yet hath not footfteps in Nature bearing any analogy toit. Butto 
the particulars : | 

Astothefirit, itis unreafonable to make fuch a Suppofition , for fince 
it is not poffible for any Manto know whether there be any fuch Influence 
of the Heavens to effect fuch’predu@ions, unlels by Experience and 
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Oblervations of fome Men, or fome other way the notice thereof were 
given to Mankind, it being a Matter of Faét, that can no other way be 
known but by Experience or Revelation , and fince the bare beholding 
of thofe Heavenly Bodies, being of that diftance, can never without 
Obfervation of Events give us any natural eftimate of their Effects, 
what they are, or may be; and fince it muft needs be granted, that 
fuch imagined Conjundtions , as may be effectual for {uch productions , 
are at vaft unknown diftances, and fuchas no Age before hath , or indeed 
can leave us any Memorial of; it muft needs be a vain and precarious 
affumption, to attribute any natural Efficacy to any Conjunction what- 
foever for fuch a production. The Ancient and Divine Hiftorian Asofes 
gives us indeed an account of the Origination of Man, and all other 
Animals, but not upon any natural caulation or activity of the Heavens 
or Heavenly Bodies, but as he gives us the Hiftory of the Things , fo he 
gives us the true Refolution of the Caule, not a natural but a fupernatural 

-Caufe, nainely, the Intention and Volition of the Great and Wile God ; 
and to exclude any imagination of a natural or neceflary Caufe of thefe 
productions , doth not only tellus in exprefs terms, that the production 
of them was by the Energy of the Divine Fiat, but alfo that the pro- 
duction even of Vegetables themfelves, that feem to have the greateft 
dependance upon Celeftial Influences, was antecedent to the Conftitution 
of thofe Heavenly Bodies. 1. As the Suppofition of fuch a Natural 
Caufality in the Heavens is meerly precarious, {fo it feems even to our 
Senfe apparently falfe,; for we fee every year, without any other than an 

- ordinary Conjunétion by the Accefs of the Sun, Infects and Plants, /ponte 
nafcentia, do arife,; and we know, that ordinarily in the compafs or 
revolution of 800 or 1000 years, very great and confiderable mutations 
happen in the Pofition and Conjunction of the Heavenly Bodies; and we 
know , that within the compafs of Authentick Hiftory thefe Revolutions 
have happened above thrice, and fincé the lateft Epocha of the Worlds 
Inception above five times; yet none of thefe great Revolutions have 
for any thing we ever knew or heard produced any one Horfe, or’Lion, 
or Wolf, much lefs any one Man, as a Terrigena. And therefore Expe- 
rience (the beft means to fettle fuch an Hypothefis) doth not only not war- 
rant it, but isevidently contrary to it, and denies it. 

2. As to the fecond, the Asofaical Hiftory gives us an account of an 
Univerfal Deluge, about 4000 years fince , which lay long upon the whole 
Earth, and the Greezan Hiftory gives us am account of two very great 
Floods, namely, the Ogygéan and the Deacalian Floods; and every Year 
gives us an account of the Inundation of Nilw in Egypt, a moft fruitful 
Continent , and near the Sun, whereby the Soil is made admirably fruit- 
ful; and there is icarceany Age but fome great portions of Land are laid 
dry, by the recefs of fome parts of the Ocean , which had lain covered 
for many thoufands of years before with the fea. And as the univerfal 
Deluge was as great a preparation of the whole Earth, fo thefe particular 
Inundations and Receffes of the Sea left particular Spots of Land as well 
prepared for fuch productions as can well be imagined; and yet in no 
Age have weany Inftance of any fuch produétion , abating the Story of 
the Egyptian Adice which concrete after the recefs of Ni/ws, which yet of 
mof{t hands are agreed to beInflects, and /Ponte nafcentiaex putredine, In- 
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deed Beregardus tells us, bz fupra, out of Camerarius, that about Cayro, 
after the reflux of Nélws there are often feen divers Limbs or Parts of 
Mens Bodies; whether this be true or no, or if true, whether they are 
not “only relicks of {ome Bodies {wept away by the Inundations of Ned 
out of their Graves or Sepultures, and torn alunder by the furious Ca- 
taracts of Nels, is not clearly evident: But be they what they will, of 
whether the Lufw nature, yet they make nothing to this matter, unlels 
Camerarius ox tome other had feen thole devulfa membra come together, 
and configured into an humane Shape, and animated with a humane Life, 
which neither he nor any other have yet affirmed or pretended. 

3. Astothe Third, I fay, 1. If by Nature they intend the great and 
glorious God, that moft wife, intelligent, powerful Being, they do 
indeed in effect affirm what I have defigned to prove, but do not make 
good their Suppofition of fuch a Natural Caufe as they declare in their 
Hypotbefis , wherein they mean only that natural connexion and feries of 
Caufes whereby Natural Effects are naturally produced. And if they 
intend by Nature that unintelligent ferzes or order of Natural Caules, 
or the blind and determinate Caule of Natural Productions, How comes 
that Nature to know when and where this neceflity of Spontaneous Pro- 
duétions doth happen, or in what proportion, meaiure, limits or place 
it is neceflary to be done? Such a provifional care requires a knowing 
and perfeétly intelligent Being , that operates ex cogastione, tmtentione , ex 
volwntate; which is not to be affirmed of Agents purely natural , who 
do therefore at according to a Law of neceflity and determination , 70x 
ex conftlio > cognitione, 2. It is plain, that Infects and Vegetables {ponta- 
neoufly produced,are produced every Year,and their production is as natural 
as the accels of the Sun and the conititution of the Earth: Thefe are 
procured every Year, whether there be arly need of them or not, and 
poffibly fometimes in greater numbers than is convenient for this inferior 
World. And although it be true, that the Divine Power doth intend, 
or remit, or manage thefe Productions fecandam regimen ¢> confilium vo- 
luntatis, yet it is moft evident thefe Productions are ordinary, animal,. 
and natural, without choice or defign in inanimate Nature: If theretore 
thefe Productions be natural and periodical every Year, why fhould there 
not be as well productions of Men or perfect Brutes, if it were purely 
natural, as well as Frogs and Flies; fince the former may be of more 
ufe, efpecially in many defolate places, than always the latter? How 
many great and vaft [lands and Continents are there, efpecially in .4r- 
menia, which have no confiderable number of Inhabitants, tf any at all 
to people them? In Jre/and there are great ftore of Wolves, and {o 
there were anciently in Ezg/and, till they were deftroyed by the Induttry 
of the Inhabitants: in dread their incréafe is by propagation, withour 
any new production; in England they cannot increafe,by propagation, 
becaufe here are none: How comes-it to pafs that Nature doth nor pro- 
duce new Wolves in Exgland, as well as Frogs, Adders, Hornets and 
Watlps? If it be faid, that Nature neglects te becaufe they are noxious ; 
as this is to make Nature an intelligent Agent, fo it anfwers not the 
difficulty: For why doth the then not deftroy the Species in /rela#d upon 
the fame account? But this is but a vanity: Natureas well intends the 
exiftence of a Wolf as of a Sheep, where the means of its production 1s 
| equal, 
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equal, though Mankind prefer the latter, as more ufeful tohim. If any 
thing therefore of this deliberative nature beto be found in the voluntary 
and intentional Regiments of things of this kind, it is to be attributed 
to the great and {upreme Reétor of the World, who doth works ac- 
cording to Counfel, Wildom, and Will. | | 

Upon the whole matter therefore I conclude, That as well by the 
reafon of the thing, and upon true natural congruity, as alfo de facto 
and upon experimental Obfervations, Mankind, no nor the perfect 
Animals are not produced, nor producible by any meer natural Caufe, as 
at this day, or in any Age or Time fnce their firft Creation, otherwile 
than by a natural production, which is the Truth afferted by the Great 
Verulam , in his 9t Century, 7 fine. 

As for the Heathen Opinion, which was, That upon great Mutations 
of the World perfeét Creatures were firft ingendred of Concretion, as 
well as Frogs, Worms and Flies, and fuch like, we know it to be vain ; 
but if any fuch thing fhould be admitted ( difcourfing according to Senfe) 
it carinot be, except you admit a Chaos firft, and a commixture of Heaven 
and Earth: for the Frame of the World once in order, cannot effect it 
by any Excefs or Cafualty. | 

And as thus neither Cafualty nor bare Nature cannot originate Man- 
kind or any perfec Animal eve petri, fo much léfs can Art. The Chymitts 
tell us, that by re-union of feparate Principles of Vegetables they will in 
aGlafs revive a Vegetable of the fame /peczes at leaft in figure and effigies ; 
this hath been pretended, but I could never hear any Man {peak it that 
faw it done. | 

But never was any fo mad, except Paracelfus , that could ever pretend to 
make up a Senfible Being, much lefs the Humane Nature: Parace//us vainly 
and falfly pretended to the raifing of an Homunculus, but yet not without 
the help of thofe Waturales genttura utriufque fexus; wherein notwith- 
ftanding he lyed, as he did in many things elie, which he never could effcét 
notwith{tanding his vain boafting of his Skill. | 

Upon the whole Matter therefore I conclude, That the Origination of 
Mankind, or of the inferior perfea& Animals, neither was nor could be 
the Effect of Humane Art or Skill, as Paracedfs; nor of Chance or Ca- 
fualty, as Epécurus ; norof Nature, as Cardanus, Cefalpinus, and {ome other 
Recreants in Religion and Philofophy: But it was the free, powerful, and 
wonderful Work of the God of Nature, who made all things by his 
Power and Wifdom; and having made them, lodged in them and for 
them that pre-ordained Law of their Creation and Exiftence, which we © 
commonly call Nature: That Nature indeed is the Law or Rule infti- 
tuted and implanted by the wile and glorious God in things when made, 
but in the firft EffeGtion of Mankind God Almighty, not Nature, was 
the Author. Ns in my Watch, the Law and Rule of its Motion is the 
Conftitution afid Pofition of its Parts by the Hand and Mind of the 
skilful Artift, but the Author or Efficient of my Watch is the Artift 
himfelf , and not that Motion that is as it were the Law or Rule of the 
Engin. 
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SECT. IV. 


CAP. I. 


Concerning the loft Opinion , attributing the Origination of Mankind to 
the immediate Power and Will of Almighty God. 


1. I have removed the Suppofition of an Eternal Exiftence of the 
Humane Species , as altogether incredible, and indeed impoffible. 
a. I have eftablifhed confequently this Truth, That the species 
humana had abeginning ; and this I have done principally upon natural 
Evidence of the incompoffibility of an Eternal cm aad of fucceffive 
Generations. 3. I have confidered thofe Evidences of Fact, or Moral 
Evidences of the Inception of Mankind , and removed fuch as feem more 
fallible and lefs concludent , and fubjoined fuch as feem to be of greater 
weight. 4. Among thefe of the latter fort, [have confidered the general 
Tradition thereof, both of the unlearned and learned part of Mankind , 
wherein among others I have confidered the Opinion of thofe Famous 
Seéts of Philofophers, the Platomifts, Epicureans, Peripateticks, and Stoicks, 
5. Though I have made ule of their common Suffrage, in order to the 
Proof of the Origination.of Mankind, yet I have not allowed all their 
feveral Notions, or Hyporhefes, touching the Method or Manner of their 
admitted Origination of the Humane Nature. And therefore, 6. I ha- 
ving thus eftablifhed the Thefs ingeneral, I have defcended to the Exa- 
mination of the particular Hyporhefes, taken up by various Philofophers , 
touching the lame Origination: And thofe I have diftributed into thefe 
three Ranks; 1. Thofe that fuppofe an accidental or cafual Produdtion 
of Mankind , which was principally the Opinion of the Epicureanys: This 
Opinion I have examined , and rejected as vain. 2. Thole that fuppofe 
this Production to be Natural, or by the bare Concurrence of Natural 
Caules, as 4vicen, Cardax, and fomeothers; which I have likewife 
examined, and rejected as utterly inevident and falfe. 3. There remains 
therefore the third Opinion, that attributes the Origination of Mankind to 
che immediate Power and Bexeplacetum of the Supreme Intellectual Being, 
namely, Almighty God, and this was the Opinion of divers of the 
Flatonifis and Stoicks, ee | 
“This Opinion is in the general true, and agreeth not only with the 
Divine Dodtrine of Adofes, but with the exadteft Meafure and Rule. of 
Reafon, andthe Lightof Nature ic felf, and ag it is. utterly impoffible, 
chat Mankind fhould be without a beginning, fo it is utterly inconceptible, 
that he ghould have any other Original butthis. | | oO 
But although this general Suppofition, be thus confonant to Truth 
and the Light of Realon, yet fince the Manner of this Origination of 
Mankind by the Powér of God depends meerly upon His own Bene- 
7 Pp plicituna, 
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placitum, which might put forth and exert this Act of His Power, Wildom, 
and Goodnefs, in the produétion of Mankind according to His good 
Pleafure, and the Arbitrinm of His own Will. And fince Mankind, 
having their Exiltence after this production , could never by his own Senfe 
perceive or underftand perfectly the Manner of his own produdtion, and 
confequently the particular Method or Manner thereof could neither be 
attained by Humane Experience nor Ratiocination ; we mutt neceffarily 
either be utterly ignorant of the Manner and Order of the Divine Proce- 
dure in the Originationof Mankind, or we muft know it only by Divine, 
or at at leaft Angelical Revelation, and not otherwile. Sothat though 
the general Thefts of the Origination of Mankind by Almighty God , be 
a Conclufion deducible by Reafon, partly by the remotion of all other 
means as incompatible and infufficient for {uch a production, and partly 
by the obfervation of the Events and Effects in Nature, yet that this 
production of Mankind was inthis or that particular manner, is a Truth 
diftin@ly cognofeible only by Revelation. 

And hence it came to pafs, that thofe great Searchers into Truth among 
the Heathens, being either not acquainted with the Hiftory of Adojfes, 
or not acquainted with the Divine Authority by which it was written, 
either delivered their Thefs generally , that Almighty God produced Man- 
kind by His Power and’ Will, not explicating the particular manner 
thereof; or if they attempted a particular Explication of the manner, 
they ran out into very uncertain, various, and contradictory Explications 
thereof; which muft necefflarily be the confequence of fuch particular 
determinations, where Man hathnot fufficient light to guide and direct 
him, Zeao Citicws, the Founder and Prince of the Sect of the Stoicks,a wifeand 
a good Man, contented himfelf with this general Affertion touching this 
matter, as it is delivered us by Cenforinus, in Die natali, cap. 4. Zenon 
Citicus Stoica fette conditor , principium humano genert ex novo mundt conftt- 
tutun: putavit , primofque homines ex folo admintculo Divini iznis , id eft, Det 
providentia, genitos, Plato, as far as we can collect his Opinion out of 
his Timeus, attributes the Origination of Mankind to the immediate 
Caufality of an Intelligent Nature: But going further into particulars, 
falls into conjectures, attributing the Effection of the Soul unto the Great 
God, but the Fabrication of the Body to the Disex Deo, or Angels , it 
feems according to the Tradition of the Egyptians. And this hath been 
ordinarily the unhappinefs of Mankind, without the light and guidance 
of Divine Revelation, thatif they have at any time happened upon fome 
found and fubftantial Truth , they commonly fix unto it Explications and 
Additions of their own, which many times, by their inevidence , abfur- 
dity, or incongruity , draw in queftion the Truth it felf to which they 
are appendicated: Therefore to fettle, and fix, and quiet the Minds of 
Men touching their own firft Origination, and the Origination of this 
World, it hath pleafed the Divine Wildom and Goodnefs by the Hand of 
Mofes to reveal unto Mankind , not only that the World and Mankind had 
their Original, and that they bad their Original from Almighty God, 
as its Efficient both of the Matter and Form thereof; but alfo he hath 
therein declared the Series, Order , and Method of the production of all 

_ Things. | 

Itis true, the two former, namely, That the World had an Inception, 

and 
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and had an Inception from God, is a Truth that by the diligent Improve- 
ment of natural Light and. Reafon is attainable, but the Manner and 
Order of this Effection is, as before is faid, difcoverable only by Divine 
Revelation: But yet though the Manner thereof is not difcernable barely 
by the light of Nature or Reafon, without the help of Divine Revelation ; 
yet that Method and Manner once revealed, as it ftands fo revealed to us 
by Mofes,carries a very great congruity to Reafon ; which though it cannot 
at firft difcover the Method or Order, yet it cannot choofe but fuffragate 
tothe reafonablenefs and convenience thereof, being fo difcovered. 

_ IT shall therefore in what follows do thefe things, 1. I fhall give an 
Account of that Method of the Formation of all things, and particu- 
larly of Mankind, as it is-rendred to us by Mofes. 2. I thall thew the 
reafonablenels and congruity of the Scheme of 44ofes touching the Effe- 
étion of Mankind , both in the general and particular notion thereof, 
and the prelation that it juftly hath above all other the Hypothefes of other 
Men. 3. I fhall deduce from the whole certain evident and neceffary 
Conclufions, againft thofe that deny the Exiftence and Providence of 
Almighty God. 4. I fhall alfo deduce fome Cenclufions evincing the 
Reafonablenefs of an intended End for Mankind, or the Defign of Al- 
mighty God in his Creation, and,swhat may be realonably concluded 
touching the fame. | =, * 


CAP. IL 


The Mofaical History touching the production of the World and of 
Mankind, and the Congruity and Reafonablene/s of the Mofaical 
Hy pothefis. 


ie that fhort yet admirable Hiftory of the Creation delivered by Afojes 
in the firft Chapter of Gexefis, he gives us an exact Account of the 
Origination both of Mankind and of the whole World, and therein and 
thereby he refolves all the Doubts and Difficulties which troubled the 
Heads of the wife and learned Heathen touching the fame, and relolves 
and extricates all thofe inconveniences and perplexities under which the 
various Hypothefes of the Heathen World infinitely laboured. 

1. He refolves us, That the World in that Conftitution as now it is, 
was not Eternal, no not that part to which the Ancients attributed 
~ Eternity moft, namely,the Heavens; whereby all the Foundations of 4r/- 
totle, Ocellus Lucanus, and others touching the fame, and all their fubtilties 
and ftruglings to fupport that Eternity, and to deliver themfelves from 
thofe inconveniences that attended that Suppofition are in a few words 
rendred vain and frivolous. 

2. Herefolvesus, That as the World in its prefent form and ftruture 
was not eternal, fo neither was the matter thereof eternal; which trou- 
bled Plato fo much, who though he {uppofed an inception of the for- 
mation of things intotheir prefent order, yet could not digeft an origi- 
nation of Matter. 

Pp 2 3. He 
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3. He gives us an account, That Time or fucceflive Duration was 
not eternal, but had a beginning, and that: Motion, whofe Meafure 
Time was, had a beginning, before whichit: was not; becaufe no Mobile 
was more ancient than the beginning of ‘Time. 

4. He gives us an account of a kind of production that the learned 
Philotophers knew not, a production ex azhilo, by Creation, by the Al- 
mighty God; which breaks and tears in pieces all thofe petite Axioms 
and fuperftructions thereupon, which they liad been long time in weaving, 
and by which they formed much of their Philofophical Speculation: 
As the neceflity of eternal Matter, becaufe nothing is made of nothing ; 
the neceffity of eternal Motion , becaufe every Motion muft have fome 
Motion anteceding the nature of poffibilities; which, and many more 
being defumed from Generation as it ftood in the fetled courfe of Nature, 
and fitted and appropriated to it, are no way applicable to the firft Ori- 
gination and Production of Being by Creation. . 

5. He gives us the crue Efficient of Being, and the manner of his 
Operation, namely, Almighty God, a moft wile, intelligent , and free 
Efficient; and one that in the firft produétion of things’ did not work 
per modum nature, or neceflarily, or as a natural or neceflary Caufe, as 
the Sun produceth Light ; but per wogum tntentionis, volitionis, c electionss ; 
for he was before he created his Creation of the World, was in the be- 
ginning , namely of Time, and created Nature, but he was befere that 
beginning, namely, without all beginning. But to purfue a little more 
diltinétly the order of the Creation of things pofitively, and not barely 
negatively, the Adofaical Hiftory touching the Creation feems to be as 
followeth. | 

1. That in the beginning , the firft .4pex of Time which began with 
the Being of Matter, Almighty God created.in one indivifible moment 
the firft and common Matter of all this A¢szdus a/pectabilis, the Heaven 
and Earth. Verfi1. 

2. That in that firft Creation, and for fome continuance of time or 
duration after this common Matter of all thiags lay indiftiné and con- 
fufed together, without any order or diftinction, expreffed by thofe 
words , Gew. 1.2, Asd the earth mas without form and void, and darkneff 
was upon the face of the deep: And in this common Mals and Chaos were 
contained the conftituent Matter of the Celeftial and Elementary World. 


Which falves the Difpute touching the difparity of the Matter of the 
Heavenly and Elementary World, which appears here to be the 
fame in kind. 


3- That this common Matter had thefe deficiencies in it , in and for 
fome time after its produétion. 

I. It was without Form and Order : 

2. It was without Light: 

3. It was without Activity, Life, or Motion: and 

4. All that Superficies which it had, bore the greateft analogy to 
oo » though in that vaft Aby{s there was a confuled mixture of other 

atter. 

4. That the Spirit of God moved upon the face of this great Aby{s, 
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(incubavit fuper. abyl. factem =}. What this Spirit of God was, whether 
the effential Spirit, che Fhird. Perfon in the Holy Trinitysi or whether it 
were acreated Spirit, the Spirit of Nature, or as fome will have it, the 
Anima mundi, created by Gad.to.digeft, infpire, and communicate an 
ative nature to this confuled Afoles, as fome earneftly contend. or whe- 
ther this Spirit of: God were any other than the emanation of his Power, 
I fhall not determin: - But whatever it was, this Motion of the Spirit 
upon the face of this Abyis had thefe great Intentions and Effects upon 
this confuled Moles: 1. It derived into it motive Powers or Energies, 
whereby the parts of it were agitated or moved, or at-leaft rendred more 
obfequious to the agitation and motion of that active nature which was 
afterward created, namely, Light or Fire. 2. It did gradually digeft 
and feparate its parts, whereby they became more capable of difpofition 
and order, according to their feveral defigned and deftined places, poft- 
tions, and ules. 3. Itdid transfufe into this ftupid,dead,and unactive Azoles 
certain activity and vital influence, whereby it did in general affect 
that which Ariffotle calls the common Life of Bodies , namely, Motion; 
and the feveral parts thereof were impregnated with leveral kinds of 
vital influence, varied and diverfified according to their feveral parts and 
ules: As the gentle heat of the Hen feems to communicate a vital in- 
fluence to the Egg, only with this difference, that the heat of the Hen 
feems to excite a pre-exifting vital principle in the Egg, rather than to ~ 
give it: Butthe incubation of this Spirit of God did not fo much excite, 
as give a new vital power to the feveral parts of the Chaos ; as the vital 
Soul in Nature communicates vitality and activity to the Seminal Par- 
ticles: And this gives us an account how Activity and active Forms, 
Powers or Qualities were derived into Matter, namely, not from Matter - 
it felf, or fuch which is meerly unactive and paffive; but from another 
Principle, namely, the vigorous influx of this Spirit that moved upon 
the face of the Water. Whoereby it is apparent that the 7%, Vigor, 
Adivity or Energy that is in Natural Bodies and in the Univerle, as it 
came from no other Principle than Matter, fo it is an Entity of a di- 
{tinét nature from Matter or material Subftance fimply as fuch, and indeed 
an Entity of a nobler extra@tion and nature than bare Matter or material 
Subftance: . So that in this Defcription hitherto containing the firft 
stamina or Rudiments of the Univerfe, we have 1. The Efficient there- 
of, Almighty God: 2. The ntanner of his efficiency herein, namely, 
Creation ex son preexiftentitus: 3. The Matter of the Univerfe thus by 
Creation produced, the confufed sfo/es, containing in it felf the Matter 
of allthings: 4. The difpofition, or rather indifpofition of this Matter, 
dark, ftupid, and unadtive: 5. The plaftick, formative, digefting 
Principle that pervaded it, the Spirit of God moving upon the face of 
the Waters. | 

Totdfque infufa per artus 


Mens agitat molem, 


The firft Rudiments of the World being thus laid, and thus prepared 
and influenced by the powerful Energy and Incubation of this Spirit of 
God ; this divinely infpired Hiltorian gives us in the next place the next 
fucceeding order of Almighty God, producing and effectually raifing 

“out 
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out of this Matter the greater. Integrals of. the Univerfe, namely, the 
Echerial and Elementary Nature. - Ver/? 3, 4; §,6,7,8,9, 10. 
‘As in the order of Reafon, it was-but fit and convenient that the pro- 
duction and influencing of the Matter fhould precede the divifion, and 
diftribution , and orderly difpofing thereof; .{o it was €qually reafanable 
and convenient , that the greater and more extenfive parts thereof: {hould 
be firft laid out and difpoled into their feveral ftations.and orders, before 
the fmaller and leffer portions of Nature thould be either produced or 
fetled, and that the fimple parts. of this great Chaos fhould be firft ex- 
tracted, before the mixed and compounded Exiftences fhould be fetled. 
For as the Chaos and common Lump of Matter was as it were the firft 
Matter of all things, fo the more fimple and uncompounded parts 
thereof, the Etherial and Elementary Natures were as it were the. Ade- 
ferta fecunda, or proxima of the enfuing Produétionss and*in conformity 
to this firft Divine Ordination of things, the inftituted nature of Cor- 
poreal Beings, he did obferve the fame method or order ftill in the 
Generation of things. Wherein we may obferve, that the greater and 
more comprehenfive Rudiments and Stamiva are laid, and in fome good 
meafure formed, before the leffer and derivative parts are formed and 
compleated; as we fhall have occafion to obferve when we come to con- 
fider the proce{[us generatioxis of Man and Brutes, 7 
And now to come to thofe greater Productions , which are principally 
. thefe,; the Light, the -#rher, tne Air, the Water, the Earth. Firft 
therefore touching the Light, Verf: 3. Cand God faid, let there be light, 
and there was light; and God divided the light from the darkneff, and the 
light he called day, and the darkneff he called night: and the evening and 
the morning were the firft. day, 

Herein it might be fitto examin, 1. Whatthis Light was: 2. How 
it was produced: 3. How it was difpoled or ordered: 4. In what order 
and character of time it was fo produced and ordered. 

Touching thele briefly, and firft touching the nature of this Light. 
We may obferve in Fire two great operations or effeds, firtt, Heat, 
lecondly, Light: It fhould feem that aétive Element, as itis commonly 
called, or rather, that powerful, vigorous Entity, or Vis ignea lucida e 
calefactzva was produced by the Incubation of the Spirit of God upon 
the face of the Abyfs, and diffufed through the confufed Particles of 

‘the Adaterta Chaotica; and that it was the great Inftrument which that 
Spirit did both communicate and ufe for the preparation, digeftion, and 
agitation of that Matter: but this fiery nature being mingled and dif 
perfed through the Matter, though it had one of its uleful effects, namely, 
Feat, yet it neither had nor could have Light, at leaft till it were in 
fome meafure difintangled and fevered from the Asoles of grofs Matter, 
with which it was confounded and mingled; and till the lucid and 
flammeous particles, or rather Vis ignea cy lucida were lodged in a fit 
Vehicle for its emiffion. So that in the work of this day Light was not 
created, but only a confiderable part thereof feparated from the groffer 
Matter, and difpofed into an apt Vehicle to contain it. ‘2. And this 
an{wers partly the fecond Inquiry, namely, How it was produced: not, 
as it feems , by Creation; bur the powerful Fiat of Almighty God called 
the Light out of Darknels, that is, feparated and fevered the moft lucid 
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fiery nature, and invefted them with fit Vehicles defumed out of the 
Materia Chactica, whereby great part of that Hammeous and lucid fery 
nature which was created by the Incubation of the Spirit of God, was ia 
a great meafure difcharged from the bond and incumbranee of the groffer 
Matter, and rendred uleful for the beauty and fervice of the Univerfe ; 
but yet fo, that there remained {till in the parts of the Adoles a {ufficient 
. ftock of connatural Fire and fiery Particles for the heating , agitating, 
and digefting of their feveral parts for their feveral ules and ends. As 
tothe Third, it fhould feem, that 1. This luminous nature was lodged 
in a fuitable Vehicle to derive its Light and Influence to the exteriour 
Superficies of this Moles Chaotica. 2. That it was put into a circular 
Motion, whereby in the fpace of a Natural Day it vifited the whole 
Expanfam by fucceflive rotation; fo that as by its prefence in any part 
of the Chactical Horizon it made Day, fo by its ablence there-from it 
caufed Night, asthe Sun doth at this day. And this diurnal Rotation 
of this luminous Body was really fuch, becaufe there could not be other- 
wile that which the Text fuppofeth, vz. feparation of the Light from 
the Darkne(fs, and thereby the diftribution of Day and Night; {o it was 
convenient, for the better digeftion and preparation of the remaining 
indigefted partsof Nature. For doubtlefs that Light was of a very great 
and penetrating Influence, being as ic were the Fos and Elixir of that 
moft active and powerfulElement. 4. The Time and Order wherein this 
production of Light was, is faid to be the firft Day: what portion of 
duration the diforderly Chaes had before this firft production is utterly 
uncertain, becaufe not revealed; pofhbly it might be a very long time, 
but the perfecting of the World 1n its formal order and confictutum {eems 
to be in the compals of fix Natural Days, and the firft Days Work is 
this of Light. | 
And although we muft finally refolve the ordering and methodizing 
of all things to the Divinum beneplacitum , whole Wildom and Ways are 
unlearchable and paft finding out, farther than he is pleafed to reveal 
them; yet it fhould feem to be very confonant to the reafon of things, 
that this eduction and circulation of the Light fhould begin and be con- 
tinued at leaft for the firft three Days of the World, without parcelling 
or diftributing into thofe Luminaries of the Sun and Stars: For doubtlets 
the collection of this lucid, fiery, active nature into fo great a Body as 
probably ic was, had even naturally a moft forcible energy, influence and 
penetration into the fubjected Chaos, and ftrangely prepared it for its 
enfuing offices and ufes. Although we muft ever with all humility 
acknowledge, that the Great and Omnipotent God needed not the fubfi- 
diary Inftrumentalities of Nature to compleat his Work, but could do 
all things immediately, as he did moft evidently in many of the pro- 
dué@tions of Nature; yet if he were plealed to ule this order in things, 
we have reafon to believe, that though he needed it nor, yet when we 
fee ic done, it was certainly fo done with moft exquifite Wildom and 
Reafon: He could inthe firft moment have produced the whole World 
compleat in all particulars, but hechofe notfotodo, but did things in a 
fucceffive order of fix Days, and in fuch a Method as was moft agreeable to 
his good pleafure and infinite Wifdom. What became of this Fiery Lum1- 
nous Nature and Body, we fhall fee in the fourth Days Work. ) 
3, The 
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2. The Second great Integral. feems to be that great and vaft Body, 

confifting of the Air and ether, called the Firmament, Verf. 6. Cand 
God faid, Let there be a firmament in the midft of the water, and God made 
the firmament , and divided the waters which are above the firmament frons 
the waters that ave under the firmament, and it was fo; and God called the 
firmament heaven: and the evening and the moruing were the fecond day, 
_ This word that is tranflated in our Exg/ifb [Firmament] is rendred by 
Linguifts underftanding the propriety of the word, to be Expanfum or 
Expanfio ; and much controverfie hath been, what is meant by the Waters 
above the Heavens; fome fuppofing a real exiftence of Waters above the 
Starry Heavens, to cool the heat contracted by them or their rapid mo- 
tion; others conjecturing it to be the Clouds, which are above the 
middle region of the Air: both improbable enough, the former a meer 
imagination, the latter little more; for, at this time, it is apparent there 
were no Clouds, neither had it rained uponthe Earth. Gen.2.6. - 

It feems therefore that this Expazfwm, rendred here Firmament , is 
nothing elfe but that limit or boundary between the more refined, liquid 
nature which we ufually call Air and c£¢her, and the groffer or fluid 
Element properly called Water. So the Firmament was nothing elfe but 
that Expanfwm of Air and -£ther that are contiguous to the Superficies of 
the Water. The Reafons that induce me fo to think ( which alfo expli- 
cate the Notion of the Suppofition ) are thefe: 

1. Becaufe frequently both in the Language of the Holy Scripture, 
and of divers of the ancient Heathen Authors, the whole Diaphanuw of the 
Air and e£ther is inone common appellation called Heaven; whichis the 
denomination here given to this Expazfum, (God called the Firmament 
Or Expanfum , Heaven: ) thus we have frequent mention of the Fowls of 
the Heavens, the Clouds of Heaven, which yet are fituated in that 
part of Heaven, which isthe Aiery Region. And again here, Verf. 14. 
the Sun and Moon are faid to be great Lights placed in the Firmament 
of the Heaven, which are yet placed in a Region of the e4ther, though 
above the Atmofphere and the region of the common Air, yet are far 
below that liquid region of the -£ther wherein the Stars move: and 
Verf.20. the Fowls habitation is faid to be in the open Firmament of 
Heaven, which yet fy no higher than the lower region of the Air. So 
that the Heaven, and the Expazfum here called the Heaven, feems to 
be that great Expanfum of the Diaphanam including the more fublime 
and pure part thereof called thee4rher ; andthe grofler and lower part 
thereof called the Air, and the Waters above the Firmament were that 
refined, rarified, liquid Matter, which was -£ther and Air; and the 
the Waters below the Firmament were thofe grofs and fluid parts of 
Nature called ordinarily Water. a 

2. Becaule it appears, Verf'9. that the Waters which were gathered to- 
gether in the Conftitution of the Air, were the Waters under the Heavens, 
Waters that were next contiguous to that common Expanfin confifting 
of Air and-£¢her called Heaven, there was nothing interpofed between 
that fluid Water which conftituted the Sea, and that common Expanfum 
called Heaven, confifting of Air and-£ther, 

3. It feems that the great Moles Chaotica was in its appearance and 
external confiftency of a waterifh nature, for it is faid that the Spirit of 
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God moved upon the face of the Waters , which though it contained the 
confufed Mals of all things, as well thofe that grew into a more (olid 
confiftence, asthe more reformed or fubtil Matter; yet inits Arlt defor- 
med exhibition of its appearance it had the fhape of Water, and therefore 
Plutarch, de placitis Philofophorum, lib. 1. cap. 3. tellsus, that Thales Adilefius 
held that Water was the common Principle of all things ; which Po- 
fition he learned partly by the Analogy that he found therewith in 
things exifting , whofe firft Rudiments and laft Refolution feems to be 
a watry or fluid fubftance; and partly by Tradition from the Egyptians, 
or rather fromthe Hebrews, whofe firft habitation was in that Country. 
And the manner of the refolution of this Aqueous appearance into 
c&éther and Air feems to be this: This great aqueous Chactical Mafs 
contained in it Particles of various natures, fome more feculent and grofs, 
as the Earthy Particles, whith floated up and down in it till they were 
driven down by the Fireand Heat, or otherwife by fome difpofition or 
or agitation of that Incubation of the Spirit of God; were difpofed and 
fubfided in the middle of this Aqueous fubftance, which became in time 
the Moles terrestris: Other parts lefs feculent than thefe refided in a 
Region or Circle next to that grofler and more feculent Sediment; but 
by virtue of the Divine Dilfofal the Incubation of the Spirit and the 
Energy and Efficacy of that great circulating Fiery Nature, which was 
maintained in a continued rotation about the  %laf[a Chaotica, called 
Light, and that internal, hot , and fiery Nature that ftillrefided within 
the Body of the (%affa Chaotica , the more fubtil and pure particles of 
this Watrifh Matter were feparated , divided, and exhaled from it, and 
conftiruted that Confiltency that is called the Air and £ther, here called 
Heaven, : | 

And this diaphanous Body of the Air and-4ther thus extracted from 
the Water varied in degrees of Subtilty or Rarity, according to the de- 
grees of its elevation; the more high and elevated parts being more 
ure, according to the degrees of their afcent ; and the lower more fecu- 
ent and thick, and filled with more grofs Exhalations and Vapours 
arifing from the contiguoufly fubjeéted parts; and therefore it is faid, 
Gen, 2.6, There went up amift from the earth, and watered the face of the 

rouna, ) - 
: And I am farther induced to think , that thofe Waters above the Fir- 
mament or’ Expszfwm were no other than this -£ther and Air raifed and 
feparated from the A44f/a Chaotica , upon thefe Reafons,; 1. Becaulethere 
feems to be a great congruity between the Water and the Air, in their 
quality of liquidity or moifture. 2. Becaufe there feems to be a more 
connatural Tran{mutation of either into other; the Air, and for ought I 
know,thee £ther, which is but a purer {ublimated Air,by condenfation eafily 
re-afluming the nature of Water, andthe Water by heat and rarefaction 
eafily afluming the nature of Air, and by the continuance and conftancy of 
that heat containing it felf in that confiftency. And from hence it is that 
the Waters were the common material Principle of both the Fifhes and 
Fowls. And if we may conjecture, that great Inundation, Gev. 7.1. 
was not by anew Creation of Water, but by the wonderful and powerful 
Condenfation of the Region of the Air; which feems to be that opening 
of the Windows of Heaven, whereby great portions of the — = 
) Etherta! 
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Etherial Matter difcovered themfelvesto.be Water. 3. Becaufe we have 
no other part of Holy Fliftory that gives us an account of the produéion 
of that vaft Continent of the Air and -£rher out of the Chaotick Maf{s 
but this place. And here we muft obferve once forall, That there was 
no Creation of Matter after the Beginning; it was all created in that 
moment of Beginning. 2. That from that Creation till the firft Day, 
wherein Light .was produced, there was that continued preparation, 
impregnation, difpofition, and agitation of Matter by the Spirit of God. 
3. Fhat all the Productions of the Six Days (except the Creation of the 
Soul of Maa, and Angels) were not by any new Creation , but by fepa- 
ration of the parts of that pre-exifting Matter, formation of them, and 
compofition and effection of Beings out of the firft created , difpofed, 
and ordered Matter, by the Power of Almighty God, and the influencing 
them with thofe active Principles which we ufually call Forms, Energies, 
and Active Qualities. | 

3. The Third great Integral of this lower World, efpecially in the 
Work of thethird day, was the dividing of the Earth and Waters, Verf.g. 
dnd God faid, Let the waters under the beaven be gathered together, and 
Let the dry land appear, and it was fo; and God called the dry land earth, and 
the gathering together of the waters he called feas. 

The Divine Hiftorian herein brings us to the Formation of this lower 
Globe of Water and Earth, and the diftinétion thereof. 

This portion of the lower World feems te be the whole refidue of the 
vifible Chaotical Mafs, which by the former Rectification was reduced 
to a {mall portion, like the Caput mortuan after Diftillation, for out of 
it had been before drawn thofe two mighty and large portions of Matter, 
namely, the Fiery, and Flammeous, and Lucid Nature imbodied in a. 
Vehicle fufficient to contain and receive it in the Work of the firft day ; 
and fecondly, the Expanfam, the vaft Body of the Air and £ther in the 
Work of the fecond Day. . 

So that this Elementary portion of Earth and Water feems to be as 
it were the fediment and relique of the A4af[a Chaotica, 

And shofe other two vaft Extractions being drawn from it, it feems 
this lower Region of Nature confifting of an aggregation of Water and 
Earth by the Divine Difpofition of things, either immediately, or partly 
by the inftrumentality either of the ambient Fire, or by the implanted 
tendency of the groffer Particles to one common Center of ‘this refidue 
of a Chaotick Mails, the grofs Terreftrial parts fubfided into the middle 
of the Water; and though it was in bulk far greater than the Water, 
yet it hadthere two concomitants with it: 1. The Water by reafon of 
its fluidity and penetration mingled it felf, as far as it could at leaft, with 
the fuperficies of the Terreftrial Sediment, to fome confiderable depth 
into it, fo far as it could pierce, until it were excluded by the denfer 
coagulation of the Earth. 2. The Water did encompafs the whole 
Terreftrial Globe to fome proportionable depth or thicknefs, though not 
equal to the quantity of the Earth. So that as the circular Scales of a 
Pearl incompa(s one another , fo did the feveral extrracted great Integrals 
cover one another. 

The firft extraéted Nature was the Light , the Fiery or Luminous Body , 
which mutt needs be uppermoft, becaule firft drawn off from the C a 7 
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Mals. The fecond, thee£ther and Air drawa off, encompaffing the re- 
maining part of the Chaotick Mafs. The third, the Watry Confiftence, left 
in a circular fubfiftence by the fubfiding of the Ball of Earth into the 
common Center of the Univerfe. 

And by this means the Earth was not at all con{picuous, but involved 
in an involucrum of Water; fo that it muft neceflarily be, 1. That hereby 
the whole Superficies of the Earth was covered with Water. 2. That 
the upper part of it muft needs be a moift muddy fubftance, fluid and 
lubricous, like Slime or Mud. 

The appearance therefore of the dry Land was by the excavation of 
‘certain Sinus and Tracts of the Earth, and exaggerating or lifting up 
other parts of the Terreftrial Matter, and by this means the Water fub- 
fided into thofe Caverns aad Valleys prepared for its reception: Whether 
this excavation of the Terreftrial Body, or elevation of other parts 
thereof whereby the Water fubfided, were immediately by the immediate 
Power of God; or whether he did it by the inftrumentality of the Water, 
working room for it {elf in the more foft and penetrable part of the Earth, 
and exaggerating and raifing Iflands and Continents in other parts by 
{uch exaggeration; as we fee isdone at this day by the Ocean, producing 
Iflands , and enlarging Continents: Or whether by the inftrumentality 
of the Fire, either fubterraneous or ambient, raifing up the Earth, or 
what other immediate way it was done; moft certainly it was done by 
the Will, Direétion, and Regiment of the Divine Wildom and Power: 
fo that it is truly faid, Job 38.10. He brake up for ct its decreed place: 
Prov, 8.28. He gave the fea its decree , that the waters fbould wot paff hes 
commandment, ; 

Hitherto the Divine Hiftory hath given usanaccount, 1. Of the 44s- 
teria prima of all Corporeal Beings, the Ata{[a Chactica: 2. The Materia 
proxima or fecunda of all other Corporeal Beings being the fimple Ele- 
ments, and the next Matter of all Mixtions or Compofition: 3. The 
Natura ignea; calefactive, lucid, and penetrating the Elementary Matter : 
4. The Natura etherea and aerea, the Expanfum: 5. The Natura aque, 
or the Water: 6. The Natsra terreffris, or the Earth. And then he 
proceeds to thofe mixed or compounded Natures, drawn out of thofe or 
fome of thofe fimpler Exiftences, the Furniture of the Earth and Heaven. 

I thall therefore now proceed to His Defcription of the Production of 
Mixt Natures and Vegetables, in part of the third day; Celeftial Bodies 
in the fourth day; Fifth and Fowls in the fifth day; Brutes and Man in 
the fixth day. 

1. Therefore touching the production of Vegetables, Verfi11. dnd 
God faid, Let the earth bring forth graf, the herb yielding feed, and the frutt- 
tree yielding fruit after her kind , whofe feed is in it felf upon the earth; and 
it was fo. 

Here we have the beginning of the Vegetable Nature; and mark, 
what I fay concerning this, will be applicable with fome variation to the 
Brutes and Fifh. We have three forts of Vegetables here defcribed, 
i. Some that feem to be of the loweft rank, and fuchas we do find often- 
times ponte orta, the Grafs. 2. Thole Herbs that are of a more per- 
fe& nature, which as they bear Sced , fo they do not ufually arife but 
byit. 3. Trees bearing Fruit and Seed, being the nobler fort of Trees 
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but this includes all kind of Vegetables, as well Trees that bear not Fruit 
or Seed , as thofe which do. : 

In the production of thele Vegetables, thele things are obfervable: 

1, The Supreme Efficient, the Word of Command of the Divine Will 
was that which was the Supreme productive Efficient. 

2. Thefubordinate Inftrument [| germinet terra) wherein we have thefe 
two great Truths delivered. 1. That the Earth yielded the Matter of 
Vegetables. 2. That the Earth was now impregnated to be an ative 
Inftrument to this production, and concurred therein, at: leaft inftru- 
mentally , with the Supreme Efficient , and that Activity that was in the 
Earth did not arife meerly from the Matter, for that in the beginning 
was purely paffive, but 1. by the Fecundating Principle, the Spirit of 
God moving upon the Face of the Chaotick Matter, 2. by the powerful 
Energy of the Fiery and Luminous Principle, that partly refidedin the 
Earth , partly incompafled it; 3. but principally by the Efficacy of the 
Word of the Divine Command, which was no other but the determi- 
nation of His Efficacious Will. — a? 

3. But though the more folid Matter of thefe Vegetable Produ@ion 
was the Earth, yet it wasthe Earth conjoined with that vigorous Fire, 
which was mingled with that active Air or e£ther that was inter{perfed 
init, andthat fruitful Water which remained conjoined with it. 
~ 4. That this Produétion was not by any formed antecedent Seed 
difperfed in it, but immediately, the Vegetable Individuals were ante- 
cedent to any Seméinathat might be productive of it; and according to 
the true Method of Exiftence of Things in their firft Origination, the 
Herb and Tree were the Caufe, the Original of the Seed, the Seed was 
not the Original of the Herb or Tree, though in the fecondary produétion 
by generation the Semen precedesthething generated, according to the 
Order fettled after the firft production of things , which doth reafonably 
folve the Difpute of Plutarch, Whether the Hen were before the Egg, 
or the Egg before the Hen? 

And as the Suppofition, that the firft Principle in the Origination, either 
of Vegetables or Senfitives, to be ex preexsflente femine feems incongruous 
and unreafonable, I mean as to perfect Vegetables or Animals, {o it is 
idle and needlefs: For certainly the fame Infinite Power, that could form 
a Semen univocnm , to be the immediate Principle of an Animal or Vege- 
table, inthe primordial Origination of them, could with equal facility 
form perfect Individuals of the feveral Species, and endue them with a 
prolifick power of propagation of their kinds, by feminal Principles 
decifed from them; and no lefler Power and Wifdom was required to 
mold up a fpeeifical operative Semen, than to frame the Individual or 
Species to be produced by it. 

5. The Supreme Power of the Great Efficient of Vegetables, as well 
as Animals, was {een inthis, in that it determined their Speczes , which, 
Matter alone , nor any Univerfal Caufe purely natural, could never have 
done, inre{pect of their univerfal common indeterminate Nature, which 
could never fix nor fettle in any determinate {pecifick production. There- 
fore, in that the Individuals ‘of Vegetables, Fifh, Fruits, and Birds , 
as well as Men, were madeafter their kinds, it afcertains us, that this 
Origination of things was by a Wife, Free, Intelligent Being , yer 
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of Power and Wifdom, a@ing fecandum intestionem electionem, &» volun- 
taten. : 

6. By virtue of this Divine Intention, Ordination , and Command, 
thefe three things were fettled touching Vegetable Natures, (which isalfo 
true concerning Animals, as tothe two latter of them at leaft) 1, The 
Earth was endued with prolifick vital Energy, whereby it was enabled 
with the vigorous affiftance of the Fiery Nature included in it, and 
accompanying it, to put out many {pontaneous productions of fome ordi- 
nary Vegetables, and probably of fome Infects, and to exhibit a faccus 
 wutritionixs to fupport all kind of Vegetables and many Animals ino their 
vital exiftence, 2. The Individuals of Vegetables of all forts, as alfo 
of Animals, Fithes, Fowls, Infeéts, and Man, were in a moment of 
time produced in their full and perfec complement, laden with their 
-Fruit and Seed, without ruining the natural gradual procefs of Matu- 
ration, which was to enfue inthe courfle of future Generations; and this 
could not bedone, either by force of any natural fecundity that was then 
in the Earth, or thebare {trength of the formed natural accommodation 
of Light or Heat, for though it betrue, that the natural fecundity and 
heat of fome Climates, and alfo artificial fecundations of Matter, may 
conduce much to the acceleration of Maturity , yet it 18 not imaginable , 
that thefe could be ripened into the full growth and burden of Fruit in 
the period of a Day, but by virtue of a fupernatural Efficient and Power, 
namely, the Energy of the Divine Command, [Germinet terra, ce. ] 
3. The third admirable Demonftration of the Immediatenefs of the 
Divine Power, Wildom , and Ordination, is this, That Vegetables, 
as alfo Animals and Mankind, were endued with a Power, Faculty, 
and a certain Law fixed and radicated inthem, to tran{mit their {pecifical 
Nature to fucceeding Individuals by propagation and feminal traduction , 
whereby their Spectes might be preferved , and this was done by force 
of the Divine Inftitution and Benediction ; the Vegetables were produced 
with their various Sem#éna in them, ready formed for their feveral 
fpecifical produétions, in their full and perfect ftature, quaft per faltum , 
and endued with a prolifick power of multiplication of their.kind, by 
virtue of that Soveraign Infticution and Commiffion [Be frastful and mul- 
tiply, and repleni(b the Earth, | Gen, 1.22,28. 

2. come now to the Fourth Days Work, Verfe 14, 15,16, | Aad God 
made two great Lights, the greater Light to rule the Day, and the leffer to 
rule the Night , and he made the Stars alfo.] It is true what I before ob- 
ferved , that firft Matter of ali things corporeal was made, and this only 
was properly Creation or making out of nothing, and all corporeal 
things, that were made within the compafs of the Six Days, was Crea- 
tion only per awalogiam , for it was only feparation and diftribution of that 
Matter which before exifted in the A¢ateria Chaotica, or elfe an elevation 
or rectification of fome parts of that Matter, or a compofition out of it 
or of fome parts:of it; 1¢ was effectio or creatio fecunda, not creatio prima ; 
and though the Word (€vecte} be applied to fome things that were thus 
effected, as Verf. 21. yet it is not purely creatio prima, or ex aihile, but 
creatio fecunda ex preexiftente materia, | : 

Now, What was the Matter of thefe Heavenly Bodies, the Sun, the 
Moon, the Stars, for in this Fourth Day allthe Matter of che ~_ was 
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before diftributed into thefe four Simpler Natures , Light or Fire, Air or 


“ther, Water, and Earthe 

The firft Matter of thefe Heavenly Luminaries therefore was the com- 
mon Chactica materia; but the Materia proxima out of which they feem 
to be conftituted , were principally thofe two great Natures which were 
feparated from the Chaos the firft day, vz. The Fiery Nature imbodied 
in a fuitable Vehicle, and the fecond day the ther or Acry part: thefe 
two great Integrals of the firlt Univerfe were far greater than all the 
reft of the Chaotick Matter, and therefore might very well fubminifter 
the principal and predominant Matter for thofe great and vaft Lumi- 
naries the fixed Stars, the moft whereof are far greater than the Globe 
of Earth and Water: But to the Conftitution of the Planetary Bodies, 
which feem to be more grofs than the Stars, there was a greater pro- 
portion of more grofs and feculent Matter added to the Fiery and Aerial . 
Particles in their coagulation, though in fome of them more, in fome 
lefs, according to the various degrees of fubtilty and grofnels of their 
conftirution. 

And thefe goodly Bodies being formed and molded, it fhould feem that 
that great and mighty flaming Light which was made or produced the 
firft day; and for the two enluing days had rolled about the reft of the 
Chaotick Mafs, was by the Glorious God diftributed into thofe feveral 
Heavenly Veflels of the Sun and Stars, who fucceeded unto, and as it 
were inherited that primitive Light now divided among them, ac- 
cording to their feveral meafures and ufes. | 
» For although the Almighty Wifdom and Power could have made all 
this Fabrick of the World in its full complement and perfection in one 
moment, and although he produced and perfected Vegetables, Brutes, and 
Man in one moment , without the gradual procedures through thole 
feveral {tations and degrees which Nature now obferveth, and fo he 
could have done in the production of all other the Integrals of the Uni- 
verfe,; yet he feems in fome parts of this Procef[us formativus of the 
Univerfe to ufe fometimes fuch Methods, Means, and Inftruments, and 
fuch Times, Periods, and Orders as might feem to bear in fome meafure 
a congruity to a Natural Procedure; thus he ufed that Motion or Agi- 
tation of the Spirit for the ripening and influencing of the vaft Mais; 
he firft begins with the produétion of thofe more fimple conftituent 
Particles of Matter which might yteld Matter fuited and prepared to 
Mixt Natures. 

And it is not unreafonable for us to think that this great flaming Light in 
the firft three days of the Creation was ufed as a moft fuitable Inftrument 
for the Rarefaction, Digeftion, Separation, and Diftribution of the 
remaining part of the Chaotical Matter in thofe greater Agitations 
that it had in the production of the £rher, the feparation of the Water, 
aad the arefaction of the Earth; which Procefles required a more fevere 
aad violent, active Inftrument than was neceflary, or indeed fuitable 
to thofe {maller Mutations which were after made; and probably if that 
piercing and great Lucid Nature had continued its Revolutions about 
the World, it would have been too ftrong and violent either to the pro- 
duction , or confervation of thofe Animals and Mankind that were now 
to be produced. | 


And 


Mankind and the Oniverfe. 


And fo the diffufed Light that circulated about the Univerfe, is now 
this fourth day diftributed inta thefe. feveral Heavenly. Bodies; 1, Be- 
caufe now its ufe in that former ftate and method of its exiftence cealed. 
2. It was now for the ufe of the Univerfe to have it diftributed. and 
ordered into thofe feveral Veflels, the Sun and Stars, that might with 
a gentler and better regulated Heat and: Motion influence the World. 
3. It was now more for the Beauty, Order, and Ornament of the Uni- 
verfe, for the Glory and Honour of the Divine Wifdom, Power, and 
Goodnefs to diftribute this Light into feveral Veflels , and according to va- 
rious meafures and proportions, and accommodated with {everal Motions; 
than to keep it in one vaft and terrible Body circulating the Univertle, 
which unrefracted might have been too penetrating and violent to the 
other parts of Nature. | 

And this feems to be the Method of the Origination of the Heavenly 
Bodies: For though the firft Verle tells us, that Ju the beginning God meade 
the heavens avd the earth, we have no reafon to {uppofe that che Etherial 
Bodies and the Heavenly Luminaries were completed in the moment 
of Time, ( wMatever may be conjectured touching the Calwm Empyraum ;) 
for it is evident that Light the firft-born of the Univerle was not made 
till the firlt day; the Expanfum or ther ull the fecond day; nor the 
Heavenly Holt, the Planetary and Fixed Stars till che fourth day. 

I fhall not here contend much touching the Syftem of the Univerle, 
whether the Earth be the Center thereof, or the Sun, whether it confift 
of fo many feveral Syftems or Portices, whether every Fixed Star hath 
its Vortex, and the Sun the Center of the Planetary Vertex; only thus 
much I fhall fay, 1. That this Divine Hypothefis delivered to us by the 
hand of Aofes feems wholly to contradict the Suppofition of Solid Orbs, 
and ftrongly concludes that the Heavenly Bodies are moved ta Liquide 
ZEthere, 2. Tt feems rather to countenance that Syftem of the Univerfe 
that fuppoleth the Earth to be the common Center thereof, than the 
the imaginary Hypothefis of Copernicus, Galileus, Kepler, ay Des Cartes. 
3. That it utterly contradiéts the Hypothefis of C4riftotle and Ocellzs, and 
the Pythagoreaws touching the Eternity of the World, or of the Heavens; 
and likewifle the Fiction of Demosritws and Epicarus of the cafual Coalition 
of the Univerfe by the motion or interfering of Atoms. 

3. I come to confider of the Fifth Days Work, toughing the pro- 
duction of Fifth and Fowls, Verf:20. Awd God faid, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life, aud fowl that may fly 
above the earth in the open firmament.of heaven; and God created great whales, 
and every living creature that meveth, which the waters brought forth abua- 
dantly after their kind and every winged fowl after its kind; and God [aw that 
it was good, | 

The great Engin of the Heavenly Bodies being now conftituted in 
that excellent ftate and order for the ufe and confervation of animal Life, 
God Almighty proceedeth ina moft exquilite order for the produdction 
of Animals; and becaufe the Waters were in themfelves a more duétile, 
and poffibly a — fertil Body than the Earth; and alfo, becaule ceteriz 
paribus, the Fowls and Fifhes are not of an equal perfection in their 
natures to the Brutes or Terreftrial Animals, for thele have certainly a 
more digefted cenftitution, greater variety and curiofity in their badily 
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texture, and a higher Spirit and Soul, of nobler Inftin@s, and more 
capable of Difcipline than the Fowl or Fithes. Therefore, as the pro- 
duction of Vegetables anteceded the production of Animals; fo the pro- 
duétion of Animals aquatil and volatil preceded the produétion of terre- 
{trial Animals. | - 

What may elfe be faid in relation to this Days Work, I hall deliver 
in the Confideration ‘of the next firft Pare of the fixth Days Work. 
Therefore , | a 

4. The firft Part of the fixth Days Work comprized the produétion 
of Terreftrial Animals; Verfi24. Amd God faid, Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, and cattel, and every creeping thing and 
beaft of the earth after his kind; and it was fo;' 

The Reafons why Terreftrial Animals had their produétion after the 
Fowls and Fifhes, have been partly before intimated , and fhall be here 
fomewhat farther confidered: And they are thefe , 

1. Although Almighty God be' noi bound or firaitned in his Operation 
to the fequacioufnefs of the Matter, yet it is not improper for us to 
fuppofethat he may purfue the Laws of his own making, where it confifts 
with his defign and intention: The production of Vegetables by the 
Earth was indeed earlier; but then the energy of his Inftrument the 
Light, perchance was ftronger than after the diftribution thereof into 
tHe Receptacles of the Heavenly Luminaries. oe 

2. Ad plurimum, the nature of Terreftrial Animals was a more refined 
nature than that of Fowls and Fifhes, and therefore as the Matter might 
reafonably expect a longer mora for its Concoction, fo the Method of 
Creation , ceteris paribus, proceeded from the lefs elaborate Integrals of 
Mixt Bodies to the more elaborate , concluding with Man. | 

And this preference of the Brutes above Fowls and Fifhes, appears 
1. In the manner of their natural procreation, the Brutes being ad p/z- 
rimuns vivipara, the others arifing ad plurimum ex ove, 2. In the great 
variety of their bodily compofure; the texture of the Bodies of Brutes 
being far more curious, and fuller of variety than others. 3. 4d pluré- 
mum, the animal Faculties of the brutal Soul are far more perfe@ than 
thofe of others, their Phantafies and Memories refined, they have greater . 
and more lively Images of Reafon, and more capable of Difcipline than 
either Fowls or Fihes. 

Now touching the produdtion of Animals, whether Terreftrial, Aqua- 
til, or Volatil, we may obferve that they are in the ordinary courte of 
Nature of two kinds: Some, which arife among us no otherwife, nor 
in any other manner than ex femize, which we ufually call perfect Ani- 
mals, and arifing by univocal generation; others there are that be im- 
perfect , arifing {pontaneoufly in the Earth, Air, and Water, as Worms, 
Flies , and fome fort of {mall Fifhes and watry Infects. 

This being premifed, I fhall now fet down fome Suppofitions which 
feem to me truly to explicate the produétiog of thefe Animals, which are 
thefe that follow. : | 

1. Although the predominat Matter in the conftitytion of Fowls and 
Fifhes were Water , and in the conftitution of Terreftrial Animals were 
Earth, yet that Water nor that Earth were not fimply fuch, but were 
mixed and impregnated with the other Elementary Principles. 4 

: 2, That 
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2. That all the Specées of perfec Animals of all kinds were conftituted 
in their feveral Sexes in the fifth and fixth day of the Creation, bur yet 
we mutt not think that all thofe kinds which we now fee were at firft 
created, but only thole primitive and radical Speczes: How many forts 
of Animals do we now fee, that yet poffibly are not of the fame Species, 
but have accidental diverfifications , as we may obferve in the feveral 
Sbapes and Bodies of Dogs, Sheep, Pyes, Parots? which poffibly at firft 
were not fo diverfified, fome variation of the fame Speczes happen by mixt 
Coition , fome by diverfity of Climates, and other accidents. 

3. That the firft Individuals in their diftinétion of Sexes were not 
produced according to thofe Methods of Nature which they now hold, 
nor ex aliguo precxiftente femine, but by the immediate efficiency of 
Almighty God, out of the Matter prepared or defigned for their Confti- 
tution. : 

a. That they were made in the firft inftant of their Conftitution in 
the full perfeétion and complement and ftature of their individual and 
fpecifical nature, and did not gradually increafe according to the pro- 
cedure of animal augmentation at this day: and the reafon is, becaufe 
thofe gradual augmentations arife from the Seminal Principle which 
gradually expands it felf to the full growth; but here they arofe not from 
any {uch Seminal Principle , but the Hen was before the Egg. 

5. There was no mean portion of Time between their Formation and 
Animation, but both were together, they were living Beings, and living 
Souls , and living Creatures as foon as they were formed. 

6. That cenfequently the Formation of the Body of thefe Animals was 
not as now itis, by the Formative Power of the Soul, which muft needs be 
gradual and fucceffive, as we fee it is, and muft be at thisday in all natural 
Generations; but the Formation and Information of them was by virtue of 
the immediate Frat, Determination, or Ordination of the Divine Will. 

7. That in their Origination , the Speczes of thefe Animals were deter- 
mined neither fram the Matter, nor from the univerfal Caufe, the Cele- 
{tial Heat; but by the Divine Intention and Ordination. 

8. That by the fame Divine Ordination and Intention, the Faculties 
fpecifically belonging to every Individual were annexed and alligated 
to it, efpecially the power, conficiend: femen prolificum , E> fpeciei propa- 
gande ex mutua utriufque fexws conjiacttone. | 

g. That although by the Divine Power and Ordination all thefe 
perfect Animals did arife from the Earth, yet that Prolifick Power of 
propagating of them was never delegated or committed to the Earth, 
or any any other Cafual or Natural Caufe,; but only to the Seminal 
Nature, derived from their Individuals, and difpofed according to that 
Law of propagation of their kind, alligated as before to their {pecifical 
and individual nature. 


And therefore it its perfectly impoffible that any of thefe perfect Ani- 
mals can be cafually, or naturally, or accidentally produced by any 
Preparation of Matter, or by any Influence of the Heavens, without 
the miraculous interpofition of Almighty Power, becaufe the Earth, 
or thole Influences have not this power concredited to them, 
but their production is irrefiftibly alligated to the Seamer — 
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and conjunétion of Sexes; the Earth can as naturally produce a 
Sun or a Star, as it can a Man, or a perfect Animal. | 


1g. Whether thole imperfe@ or equivocal Animals were created or 
no, it is not altogether clear, poflibly fome might be then produced, 
whole kinds were likewife producible {pontaneoully after; but it feems 
beyond contradi@ion that all were not. 

11. As by virtue of that general Commiffion or intrinfick Prolifick 
Power given to the Earth to produce fpontaneous Herbs, as Grals, cc. 
it doth naturally .produce fuch Herbs, fo by virtue of that common 
Commiffion given by Almighty God to the Earth and Water, and to 
that Spirit of Nature diffuled in it, it doth naturally produce thofe equi- 
vocal iafect Animals which arife out of them. 


The fame Law of the Creator that hath eternally excluded, or rather 
not committed to the Earth or Water the power of praducing per- 
fect Animals, hath given and committed to them by concurrence 
of that Vital Heat of the Sun and the common Spirit of Nature 
refiding in them, a Productive Power of fome equivocal infect 
Animals in Matter fitly prepared. 


Touching therefore the Origination of Infeéts I thall declare my 
thoughts as followeth, 1. That by virtue of the Divine Fést the Earth 
at firft did produce fome Individuals of feveral kinds , which is imported 
under the words [Every creeping thing after its kind] 2. That as I have 
before {hewn, the greateft part of the Infeéts that are commonly produced, 
and feem to be fpontaneous produdtions , are yet the univocal and feminal 
productions of Infects of the fame kind. 3. That yet it is a certain 
Truth, that fome Infeéts are, and have an Origination fince the frft 
Creation without any formal, univocal, feminal production; fome out 
of Putrefaction, fome out of Vegetables, fome by very ftrength and 
fracedo of the Earth and Waters quickned by the vigorous Heat of the 
Sun, which infufeth into fome Particles of Matter well prepared and 
digefted a kind of Vital andSeminal Principle.Some have thought the very 
Sun and Earth are endued witha Vital, yea and with a kind of Senfitive 
Nature, and thereby enabled as it were to {pin fome prepared Matter 
into vital and fentient Semz#a for thofe infe& Animals: But we fhall not 
need to trouble our felves with that incertain Speculation; we are {ure 
that the greateft part of the Superficies of the Earth being daily and 
hourly impregnated with the corrupted and diflolved Particles of Vege- 
tables and Animals, is at leaft highly prepared for the fpontaneous pro- 
duction of Infeéts and Vegetables of fome kinds; and the benevolent 
Heat of the Sun hath a great influence thereupen to be the Inftrument 
of Almighty God in thefe Productions: but it is his Sovereign Infti- 
tution that committed totheSun, the Earth, and the Waters and their 
Particles to produce fome infect Animals, and therefore they produce 
them, as Worms, Flies, Frogs; but he hath not concredited or com- 
mitted to them that primitive Produdtive Power of perfeét Animals, 
nay not of fome noble Vegetables , fie preesciftente femine wnivece, 

Thus we have confidered the Hiftory of the Worlds produ@ion, and 

| the 


the reafonablenefs thereof. Now to the preduction of Terreftrial Ani- 
mals, (for of the Creationof Man I fhall fpeak in the next Cha- 
pter.) 4 & | 

Ic is true that there are two forts of natural Integrals whofe Hiftory 
is here omitted , and yet that omiffion not without great reafon; becaule 
it feems their production was in a manner accidental and {pontaneous, 
depending upon: the various mixture of Materials formerly created, 
namely, Meteors and Minerals: the former confummated in the Aery. Re- 
gion by the appofition and mixture of divers Excretions and Exhalations 
of the other parts of Nature; for we neither find, nor have any caufe 
to look for Clouds, Comets, or Meteors in the compafs of the firft. fix 
Days. The latter feem to be Concretions and Digeltions in the Bowels 
of the Earth, either altogether or for the moft part begun and perfeéted 
after the Six Days Work , by the energy of the external, and Celeftial, 

and internal, and connatural Fire and Heat. | | 
Some Fews and Cabali/is there have been that have fuppofed thofe fix 
Days to be of different length and extent from thefe Natural we are 
acquainted with, and that thole fix Days, efpecially the three firft and 
three laft thereof, differed exceedingly one from another, and-that as 
the three laft were of a far greater length and extenfion than our ordinary 
day ornight; fothe three tormer were exceedingly larger than the three 
latter of the fix, and the computation of the whole by Six Days was 
only by a kind of Analogical Expreffion to give Mankind a diftinGion 
of the Order of Production; and they {uppofe, 1. That the Divine 
Author by this diftribution of Days did not intend any determinate 
portion of Time, much lefs days or times conformable to the length of 
our days, but certain Myfterious Numbers of Times; and therefore 
Philo Fudeus in his firft Book CAllegoriarum Legis, tells us, Ruflticane fim- 
plicitatis eff putare [ex diebus aut aliquo certo tempore mundum conditum, com- 
plevit fexto die opera, tatelligere non debes de diebus aliquot , fed de fenario 
perfecto numero; and then takes a great deal of pains in illuftrating the 
Mylftery of that Number. 2. Becaufe they would willingly introduce 
a kind of natural production of things according to a natural method, 
and gradual and fucceffive procedure, without the Suppofition of an 
immediate concurrence or interpofition of a Supernatural Influx or 
Caufation; and therefore becaule the {eparation of Light, the firft Days 
Work, naturally required a great time; as allo the rarefaction and fepa- 
ration of the Expaxfwm, the leparation of the Bodies of Earth’ and 
Water, and likewife the maturation and produétion of Vegetables out 
‘of it might require a longer time than ome of the lubfequent days Works, 
therefore the three firft days were much longer than thofe that follow: 
And again, fince each of thele great Works attributed to the three latter 
days were great Works, required great digeftion, and feparation, and 
maturation of the Matter for the Heavenly Bodies; as alfo for the matu- 
ration of living Animals, and their production: that even thole days 
might be conceived of a dimenfion or computation much larger than 
our Days, and poffibly than our Months, or Years, or Ages. But thele 
feem to be vain Conjectures, introduced. meerly to exclude an inter- 
mixture of a fupernatural concurrence in the fpeedy produétion and 
formation of things, and not warranted by the Holy Hiftory, but contra- 
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dicting it: For we have no reafoo to imagin that the fixth day was of 
any other dimentfion than the feventh day, wherein God Almighty refted , 
nor the fifth any longer than the fixths neither was it at all neceffary 
the days thould be protracted to that length of time for two Reafons: 
1. Becaule if we fhould be fo vainas to fuppofe a long procefs, fomewhar 
futable to what we now fee in Nature, for the feparation, dilpofition, 
and production of the Six Days Work, yet certainly there was atime 
intervening between the firft Creation of the Adateria Chaotica and the 
very inception of its complement into that Order that the Six Days 
Work exhibit to us, and although that time is not determinately fet 
down, yet we may juitly chink it a long time: And again, in that long 
interval there was a powerful Agent {ubacting, difpofing, and influ- 
encing the Ada{fa Chactica , exprefled by the Spirit of God moving upon 
the face ef the Waters; whereby if it were neceflary to have fuch a 
preparatory procefs towards the formation of the World: antecedent to 
fuch formation, it was not wanting here, and every Particle might 
thereby be fo ripened and prepared that they might fucceflively give 
their apparences in thofe portions of time wherein they are ranged by 


_ the Sacred Hiftory. 2. Although in the Creatign of the World and 


the Integrals thereof, Almighty God feemed fomething to conform to 
the reafonable Order of Caules futable or congruous to Effects, and did 
not put forth fuch an immediate Activity in the Production of things 
as he did in their firft Creation, this being done in an inftant, that fuc- 
ceflively, gradually, and yet per woram: Yet he was not bound to obferve 
all the Ceremonies and Formalities of Natural Effects; neither did he, 
but by his own immediate Power gave a greater expedition to the firlt 
production of things, than that which he infticuted for the ftanding, 
fixed, and ordinary Method of future produétion and maturation of 
things to be generated after their firft Origination: And as it was im- 
poffible without the appofition of a Supernatural Being and Caufation, 
that the Matter of things fhould be created out of nothing ; or being 
fo created, could without the Operation of a Supernatural Intelligent 
Being raile it felf up to the admirable Fabrick wherein it was finally 
perfected , fo it is not reafonable to deny to fuch a Supreme, Supernatural, 
and Infinite Power an effectual maturation and compleatiag of things 
in thole portions and orders of times that beft pleafed him, and which 
his.Wildom judged moft agreeable to his Works and Ends. We find 
every Command of the Divine Will in the Creation of things anfwered 
by an immediate obfequzum in the created Matter: If He fay, Let there 
be Light; Let the waters be gathered into one place; Let the Earth bring 
forth, &c. the oblequious Matter prefently anfwered the Command with 
a Fuit ita, Itwasfo. Notas if there were any Vocal Command given 
out to the Matter, but the fecret Command and Determination of the 
Divine Will governed the Matter into an immediate conformable Pro- 
duction, according to the Jdea refiding in the Divine Underftanding , 
He fpake and it was done, be commanded and it ftood faff. This belt be- 
came the Majefty and Sovereignty of the Lord of all things. 
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CAP. III. 
Concerning the Produétion and Formation of Man. 


HAs taken the former brief Survey of the Hiftory of the Creation 
and Formation of the reft of the Univerfe, I fhall now proceed. 
to what I principally intended in the difcuflion of that Hiftory, namely, 
the Formation of Mankind, Ges.1.26. And God faid, Let us make Man 
in ony oven image , after our likeneff, and let him have dominion over the 
file of the fea, and over the fowl of the air, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth wpow the earth; fo God made man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he him, male and female created he 
them; and God bleffed them, and {aid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, 
ana replenifb the earth and fubdue it, and have dominton over the filbes. 

Touching the Creation of Man I fhall obferve thefe things. 

1. The Efficient of this firft Production of Mankind was Almighty 
God , by the counfel and determination of his own Will: The Creation 
of Man is ufhered in with a Prologue unlike the Creation of other 
things, vz. by a kind of deliberation; not asif the Divine Wildom ftood 
in need of counfel, advice, or concurrence of others, or of a mora delibera- 
iva with himfelf; for known unto him were all his Works from the begin- 
ning, and by one fimple, inftantaneous, and indivifible A@ he forefees 
what is fit to be done, and judgeth and determineth the fame: but it is 
added as a Mark of Attention, and an Elogy of Prelation of this Work 
of the Creation of Mankind above the rett of the vifible Creatures. 

Some of the Ancients have thought this Deliberation was real, and 
to have been made with the fuperior World of Heavenly Intelligences ; 
Nec (i fas fit ita loqut ) Dews quicquam fecerit , donec illyd expenderit in fa- 
milia fuperiort: and it fhould feem that the Opinion of P/ate in his Timewe, 
That Almighty God did advife with the Dé ex Diss, or the Intelligences 
or Angelick Natures, and ufed their affiftance in the Creation of the 
Bodies of Men, though he himfelf formed their Souls, feems to be 
derived from the infpection of the Adofaical Hiftory or Tradition of it, 
whereof he gave us his Senfe or Expofition, that this ( factamse hominem] 
was by the concurrence or fubordinate cooperation of Angels. 

Others, with far greater evidence, do think it was the Deliberation 
and Conclufion of the Three Perfons of the Holy Trinity. 

And fome again interpret it to be only a Majeftick Expreffion touch- 
ing Almighty God , more regal: , in the Plural Number; but touching 
thefe Conjectures I fhall fay no more but only this, That the firft Or- 
gination and Produ@ion of Man was by the immediate Efficiency of 
Almighty God, not as if God Almighty ufed any Manual or Phyfical 
Plafmation of a Man, asthe Statuary makes his Statue, or as the Poets 
feign Prometheus moulded up his mole dxtwm into the Humane Shape, 
and animated him by diffufion of Fire into him fetcht from Heaven; 
but by the Word, or Determination, or Frat of his Omnipotent Will 
Man was formed and made. 

2, The eonftituent Components out of which he was made were of 
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two kinds, 1. His Corpoteal and Animal Nature was the fame with 
the Matter of other Terreftrial Animals, namely, the Elementary Matter, 
whereof Earth was the predominant. 2. His Spiritual Conftituent as J 
may call it (though in union with the Senfible Power it be his conftituent 
Form) was a Spiritual Subftance, created and infufed by Almighty God, 
Gen.2.7. And God formed nan of the duft of the ground, and breathed into 
his noftrils the breath of life, and man became a living fowl. This Text gives 
us briefly, 1. The Matter of his Corporeal and Animal Conftitution, 
the Duft of the Ground, or as ellewhere, RedClay. 2. The Nature or 
Kind of this other conftituent part, the Breath of Life, a Vital, Spiri- 
tual, Intellectual Subftance or Nature. 3. The Union thereof to the 
Body, and Animal Nature breathed into him, 4..The refult from that 
Union, Man becamea living Soul, the whole Compofition taking deno- 
mination from his nobler eflential Confticuent. And this hort Hiftory 
gives us the beft account that can be of the true Nature of Man, namely, 
that he confifts of two effential conftituent Parts, 1. His corporeal and 
animal nature, which though it were not only gradually but {pecifically 
different from,and advanced above the Brutal Nature both inthe Elegance, 
and Ufefulnefs, and Majefty of his corporeal Fabrick, and in the excel- 
lency and perfection of his animal Faculties , asin due time hall be fhewn : 
Yet in his effential part he {eemed to have a nature in fome way common 
withthem, both being material, and both their Faculties of the Animal 
Nature directed and jubfervient to a Life of Senfe, and therefore cor- 
ruptible and mortal in it felf. 2. His Intelle€tual Nature, which is 
{piritual , immortal , created immediately by Almighty God; that as in 
his Animal Natures he was the higheft of living , corporeal , and vifible 
Creatures, fo in his Soul or Intellectual Nature he feems to be conftituted 
in the loweft. rank or range of Intellectual: and Immaterial Beings , by 
this means he feemed to be Nexae utrinfque or bis, | 
.I have before obferved inthe Order of Natural Beings with which 
we are acquainted, that there feems to be an admirable gradation in 
things, and the lower rank of Natural Exiftences have fome rough 
draughts , and ftrokes, and fhadows of thofe perfe@ions which are in 
the fuperior :. Minerals are a degree below Vegetables, yet they feem to 
have fome fhadow of the Vegetable Life in their growth, increafe, and 
{pecifick configurations. The loweft degree. of Life feems to be the 
Vegetables, yet in many of them and their Faculties, they feem to have 
fome kind of rough ftrokes or draughts of the Senfitive Nature, and 
the higheft advances of the Vegetable Nature feem to come up to the 
confines and borders of the loweft Form of Senfible Beings, and to par- 
ticipate of fomewhat of Senfe; which appears not only in the natural 
production of Infeés out of the fineft parts and effluxes of moft Vegeta- 
ble Natures, but alfo that fome fuch things there are that feem in their 
very nature of Plants to have a kind of lower connexion of the Animal 
Nature in them; as appears in the Senfitive Plant or Planta modesta, 
and thofe Canes in the Kingdom of -dagola , that are filled with a Worm 
growing from and continuous with it, called Tvombe. Again, in the 
Animal Province there are divers fenfible Infects , both aquatil , volatil, 
and terreftrial, thar feem to be in the very next Rank of Nature to 
Vegetables: and again, fomeof the fuperior fort, efpecially of —— 
| nimals 
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Animals have quandam imaginem Cy umbram rationw, and are advanceable 
by Induftry and difciplinable Acts to a great perfection, and feem to be 
the next rank of natures below the animal nature of Man, as Elephants, 
Horfes,:and fome others; .but the nature of Man, though in the animal 
part of him he isthe higheft rank of vifible Animals, yet in his intel- 
leGtual ‘nature he feems to participate of the angelick nature, and is 
next below them in the fpecifical exiftence of Soul, P/al.8.5. He was 
made a little lower than the Angels, and participates of the higheft degree 
of Animals and the lowelt degree of Intelligences; participating of 
both natures, to keep as it were a continuity between the upper World 
and the lower, and to maintain a communion with them and between 
them. | | | 

3. We have here alfo the Zé4ea or Model according to which the Hu- 
mane Nature was framed, namely, after the Image and Similitude of 
God, wherein we are to take in Man conftituted in his full and compleat 
nature, namely,in the union of his two Effential Parts, his Animal Nature, 
and his IntelleQual. What this Image and Similitude of God was, or 
wherein it confifted , is varioufly difputed, I fhall firft confider what it 
was, and then what it is and was. 

1. It was not not any corporeal Similitude or Image; for the Divine 
Nature is incorporeal and invifible, and therefore hath no Image or 
fimilitude of that kind. 7 

2. It was not any Image adequate to the Divine Perfection and Ex- 
cellence, as the Impreffion in the Wax is the adequate Image or Repre- 
{entation of the Seal, and as large asit: for God’s PerfeCtions are infinite 
both in extention andsintention, and no finite Being can be an adequate 
Image of an infinite Being or Perfection. | 

3. It was not an Image that takes in all the refemblance of the Parts 
of Divine Perfeétions or Excellences , as the little Image upon Cefar's 
Coyn refembled Ce/ar’s Effigies, or a new born Infant refembles a full 
grown Man; for neither the Perfections nor the Being of God do con- 
venire in uno aliquo genere uaivoco, with thofe of Man: the PerfeGtions of 
God are not reprefentable by any created Being in a true propriety of 
their nature, no more thaa in their degree of intention or perfection. 

4. Neither do I take it, that this Image or Similitude is only meant 
of that Jdea of the Humane Nature io the Divine Underftanding , con- 
formable to which Man was made; for though this betrue, yet 1t 1s not 
all it fays, nor all that is meant; becaufe it would give Man no Sreater 
preference than the. very Vegetables that were made the Third Day, 
which were made according to the Ideal Image thereof in the Divine 
Intellect. 

s. Neither do I think it was meant of the Second Perfon in the Trinity, 
who was the exprefs Image of the Father, the brightnefs of his Father 
and the exprefs Image of his Perfon; for although Chrift aflumed Hu- 
mane Elefh, yet it was many Ages after: and in the Language of the 
Scripture and the Ancients , in the Creation Man was made like unto 

God, but in the Work of Redemption the Son of God became like unto 
Man: Phil. 2.7. Made in the likeneff of Adan, 

6. Neither do I think that the Image of God here meant was the 
greater World , the Univerle , which though it be an excellent Image . 

the 
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the Divine Excellency, namely, of his Majefty, Power, Wifdum, and 
Goodnefs, and fets it out far mote’ than any fingle created Nature can; 
efpecially if we take the Univerle in its full comprehenfion both of the 
vilible and intellectual World. And though it be true that Man is a 
kind of Abridgment, a little Abftract of that greater World in his Intel- 
lectual Nature, refembling in his Soul the Adundus intelligtbilis of created In- 
telligences, and in his Animal Nature bearing an admirable Analogy to the 
Mundus afpectabilis; and fo in both Natures conjoyned’, being the little 
Image or Portraiture of the great and univerfal World: for though this 
is a Truth, yet it feems it was not the Truth intended: | 

7, Neither do I think it was intended ofthat refemblance which in 
his Intelleétual Part he bore tothe good Angels, who of any particular 
eréated Natures beft refemble Almighty God; being pure, ‘immaterial, 
intellectual, powerful, immortal , wile, and benevolent Beings: though 
this be alfo a Truth, that the Soul of Man feems to be the loweft rank 
of Angelical Natures, yet it feems not the Truth that is here intended : 
for it is plain that the Image of God here meant, is fpoken with refpe@t 
to the intire Humane Nature, and of the whole Compofitum , as appears 
ia the reafon after given by God, upon the interdiction of Murder, Gen. 
g.6. which had been an improper reafon if applied to the Soul, which 
is immortal , and uncapable of death. | a 

But the meaning of this Image of God feems tobe this: That as all 
Excellency comes from that moft Excellent Author of all Beings, in 
whom all Excellencies are lodged formally, or effentially, or virtually ; fo 
this Excellent Author did thefe things in relation to the Humane Natute: 
viz, 1. He gave him a capacity greater than any other vifible , fingle, 
created Being to receive the nobleit Excellencies: 2. That he gave him 
as great a Capacity as poflibly might be confiftent with fuch a nature to 
receive Divine Excellencies: 3. That he filled that Capacity with all 
thofe Excellencies that he was thus capable of, faving only that of 4 
neceflary immutability in the fruition of all thofe Excellencies, 

Now thefe Excellencies with which the Humane Nature was filled, 
and which made him, as much as was poffible for fuch a created Being, to 
refemble his Maker were thefe: | < 

1. In the ftructure of his Body and Animal Nature, moft fingular 
Majefty, Beauty, Strength, and Ufefulnefs. 

2. In his Soul a whole Conftellation of Divine Excellencies , wz. in 
the Nature of it, Immortality and Spirituality; in the Faculties of ir, 
a light and clear Intellect, a free and incoa¢ted Will: in all which he 
highly refembled the moft intellectual and freeft Being in the Habits of 
it, Knowledge in the Underftanding , enabled by the nobleft Objea, 
God himfelf, and all other Objects of ule and conveniency to him: in- 
his Will, rectitude. 

3. In his whole Compofitum, perfect fruition of all that futable good to 
his nature, wherein he confifted in Happinefs , Immortality, or a poffible 
perfevering in Life without dying, Power and Authority over this in- 
ferior World and all things therein , as God’s Vicegerent upon Earth, | 
in which refpect Governours are faid to be Gods: a fufficient power 
and ftrength as well in the Frame of his Animal Life, as in the faga- 
city and. advantage of his Underftanding, to exercife that Dominion - 

and 
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and Sovereignty; and laftly, a due Order, Subordination, and Regiment 
of all his Faculties. 

Of thefe Perfections fome were accidental or adventitious to the Hu- 
mane Nature by the Benignity of Akmighty God, and‘concredited there- 
unto upon condition of his Obedience to the Command of God; and 
upon the breach of that Condition were either utterly loft, as the in- 
diffolubility of the Union of the Compofttum, by one Man’s Difobedience 
Sin entred into the World , and Death by Sin: Others were abated, as 
the Excellency of his Knowledge, Righteoufnels, the fruition of Hap- 
pinefS, the Perfection of his Sovereignty over the Creatures, the Glo- 
rioufnefs and Beauty, and much of the Vigour of his Body, the exquilite 
Order and Subordination of his Faculties; bue his Effenrials, tbe Im- 
mortality of his Soul, the Faculties of Intelleétion and Will, and the 
Natural Beauty and Ufefulnefs of his Body remains, notwith{tanding 
that terrible Concuffion, whereof fomewhat more hereafter. 

4. We have the Method of this Production of Man; it was not by 
or from any meer Natural Caufe, but by the immediate Command of the 
Divine Will, Wifdom, and Power: it was not from any Semen naturally, 
accidentally, or intentionally formed, and fo by a gradual maturation and 
erowth ex uterts terreffribus , or as the fetus bumanus is perfected at this 
day: For it was not poffible that any fuch Seminal Principle fhould be 
formed cafually, or by any meer Natural Caufe, as hath been already 
fhewn: And although the Divine Power could have perfeéted all, as 
well Man as the other Animals, by firft forming fuch a Semex, and 
giving it either a gradual or fpeedy produdtion , as Infeds are at this 
day produced, yet 1. It was utterly fuperfluous to have ufed fuch a 
proceffus formativus ex femine , becaufe it required no lefs than an Almighty 
Power to have moulded and fafhioned, or aGtuated fuch a Semen as to 
have produced Man by an immediate Supernatural Formation and, Pro- 
duction: and therefore fince the fame Power was requifite in both, it 
is not at all neceffary nor reafonable to fuppofe fo long a procefS as firft 
to forma Semen, and bya Seminal Procefs to have perfeéted the Humane 
Nature, and the Holy Hiftory exprefly imports the contrary. a. If we 
fuppole a Semen prepared by the Divine Power, that Produdtion that 
mutt arife thereupon muft either be immediate and fudden, if not abfo- 
lutely inftantaneous, or it muft be gradual, and pals through all thete 
{paces of Time, gradual Formation, and acceflion of Growth and Increale, 
as we fee in gmbryone e fatu naper nato: Wecannot fuppofe the former 
but we muft fuppofe it to be otherwile than natural, and call in the 
Divine Power to effect it, as much as in an inftantaneous formation, 
fine pracedente femine: And we cannot fuppofe the latter, becaufe it is 
exprefly contrary to the defcription of the Humane Produétion , for it 
avas done within the compals of the Sixth Day; and the formation and 
perfecting of the Humane Nature was immediately finifhed after the 
- Omnipotent Command and Determination of the Will of God, it was 
no fooner faid [ faciamus hominem, &¢. | but it was done. 

Ic is true, in that ordinary Law which Almighty God hath inftituted 
in Nature already eftablifhed by him, there are regular, and fucceffive, 
and gradual procedures, and it is convenient it fhould be fo: and it is 
true alfo, in this fhort period of the Six Days Work, within which tbe 
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Univerle was finifhed, Almighty God oblerved a certain convenient 
Order, making that to precede which was fittelt and .moft-uleful to pre- 
cede in’order to the production of things; but as to the {peed and difpatch 
of Productions, the Almighty Gods.uled the Majefty that- became’ the 
Excellency of bis Greatnefs, and obfequious Matter prefently yielded 
to the’ Power of his Command, Fiat, e factum, cf; Plal.33.9. He [aid 
and tk was done, be commanded and it stood faft, | 7 7 

Therefore although now in fettled Nature, and a¢cording to the 
ftanding Laws of tlie Divine Wildom Man is firft conceived ex femine, 
then lodgeth 10 Months 22 wtero muliebri, wherein during that time he 
is gradually formed and perfected, and then after his Birth gradually 
increafeth,. pafleth through the impotency. of Infancy, the weakneffes of 
Childhood, and the follies of Youth. before he comes to a ripe and full 
age, yet it was not fo here; in the fame moment the Body is formed in 
its full and perfeét nature, and the Animal Soul and Faculties together 
with it and the Rational Soul infuledin the fame moment, without any 
priority of Time, but only of Order and Nature: So that Man was at 
the very fame moment a perfect Organical’ Body,. with: all his Nerves, 
Veins, Vifcera, Bones, and Parts confortiied, a Vitak and Senfitive 
Nature joyned with it, anda Rational Soul infuled ,* without firft living 
the Life of a Plant, then of an Animal, then of a Man; the whole 
Scene was performed in one moment, and fo it became both the Greatnefs 
of the Divine Majefty and Power; and fo it was neceflary to be in the 
firft production of Man., although in the fuévegding procedure of natural 
Generations it muft be and was otherwile, bedaule the fupreme Wifdom 
and Will judged it fo. | 

And although to any Man that will _ confider almoft any thing, 
there mult of neceffity be another Rule or Law for the firft production of 
things, than there is or may be in the ordinary regiment and governing 
of Generations when Nature is once eftablifhed, yet the want of this 
Confideration hath bred all thofe vain Errors of thofe Philofophers thar 
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. afferted the Eternity of the World, and of thofe others, who being not 


fatished with that Hypothesis; but driven by a kind of neceffity of Reafon 
to acknowledge an Origination of Mankind, yet could not deliver them- 
felves from fancying that Humane Produétions muft needs be as like 
thofe they now know, as they could well frame them: And therefore ' 
according to thefe Men the Earth muft be conceired to be Afater, and 
the San wice Patris, and the Earth muft have her Uterz andeSuccus wutri- 
ties, and the Increafe of Mankind mult be by fomefuch gradual procefs 
as we fee in natural productions or (ponte ata; and they cannot eafily 
bring their Minds to believe the inftantaneous produétion of Man by - 
‘the immediate Power of God, becaufe it hath a gradual procefs in ordinary 
natural Generations: and yet the fame Mencan give themfelves leave to’ 
imagin, Horsinen: orivi poffe ficut blitum, though néver Experience of 
former Ages fince the exiftence of Men upon the Earth give us any 

Example of it, bating only the Fictions of fome Poets. 7 
Maimonides, lib.2.cap.27. hath obferved this Miftake, and fingularly 
confutes it, by evincing, That if Men go by this Rule of Judgment the | 
nature of things in their Original, as they find them in their Conftitution, 
being confticuted, they will disbelieve the moft certain Truths, Meawe 
Arges 
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argumentari licet ullo modo a natura ret altcuus poft ilins generationem 
firmans (ubjistentiam in perfectione fia ad naturam ejus €0 tempore quo move- 
batur ad generationem ; quod ft vero his erras, plurima tibt ortentur dubia ¢ 
abfurda, at pro fallis habeas ea que vera funt, G vice Vera pro Veris ea que 
falfé font ; and gives this Example, Suppofe'a Child of a ready Wit, 
whole Mother died fhortly after his Birth, fhould go alone with his 
Father into fome uninhabited land, where he was bred up without the 
fight of any Beaft or Woman, and there thould inquire of his Father, 
Ouemodo cr qua ratione facts fumus, extifientiamaue noftrans accipimus? cui pater, 
Unulquilque noftrum genacratur in veatre cujufdam individut fpectet noftre, nobus 
fimstllimt , quod femina vocatar ; in ventre autem exiftentes exiguum admodum 
primo corpufculum habenuns , movemus, nutrimur, panlatim crefcimus, 


wivinans donec ad certam duandam maonitudinem Venimus: tum aperitur tye. 
o& > 


ferius in ventre porta quedam, cr eximus ; nec tamen poftea cre[cere definimus, 
ufque dum ad hance circiter quam vides quantitatem pervenimus: Puer ille 
orbwus ftatina iterum guaret, dum ibi parvi fuimus, ibt viximus CF nos movi- 
mus CY crevimus, an quoque comediinus cr bibtmus, ac per nares relpiravimus 
an excrementa ejectmus? refpondetur et quod non: ipfe fine dubio hoc tnctpict 
negare, Cy demonflrationes extruere, ex impoffibilibus argmentando ab ente 
perfecto, ce dicet, quilibet noftrum ft per unicam horam careat refpir attoue, 
mort cogtinur ; quomodo creat potest aliqucm sn utero clan{o per tot menfes vivere 
pote? And lo goes on with the young Man, forming very ftrong Argu- 
ments again{ft this moft certain Truth, meerly by the mifapprehention 
of Inferences from the nature of things in their perfect Exiftence , to the 
nature of things in their Original. 

It is true, Men mutt be wary and confiderate before they conclude 
againit the Frame and Order of things as they appear in Nature, becaule 
otherwile Men may take liberty to conjecture any thing, which is cer- 
tainly unbecoming a Philofopher, efpecially who pretends to govern 
himlelf by the PAcmvmena of Nature, and it is that which we have 
before condemned. But on the other fide, to fuppofe that impoffible in 
the Origination of things which we find not in things already fetled, 
is too hafty and rafh a Conclufion; efpecially when we are driven to 
confefs another kind of Origination of Mankind than now is, and do 
not find any fo probable and fo free from ablurd Confequences, fo ancient, 
fo convincingly delivered , as that by the Divine Hiftorian Afojes, 

And this is fo much the rather credible , becaufe it is impoffible to 
conceive that Man could have his firft Originatton but from an intelli- 
gent, moft wile and powerful Efficient, unlefs a Man fhall offer violence 
to his own Realon, and certainly to {uch an Efficient fuch a Produétion 
is not only poffible , but futable to be fuppoled. 

5. We have here prefcribed and determined the Law and Means of 
the natural production of the Individuals of Mankind in their future 
produgtion , according to that Method and Mode which hath in all Ages 
ever fince by the courfe of Nature been obferved, namely, by Propagation 
by mutual Conjunction of their Scxes , though this could not be the 
Method of their firft produ@tion. 

And this Prolifick Power of production of Mankind by fucceflive 
natural generation, was by the Virrue and Efficacy of the Divine Infti- 
tution and Benediction given to Mankind in his firft Creation, and by 
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virtue thereof that Power and Faculty is continued in them, and tra- 


duced to the fucceeding Individuals to this day; and accordingly, Virtute 
divine ordinationis cy infiitutionis wterque fexus appetitum illum procreanat 
innatum babert, membra cx vala hutc facultate fubfervuientia hucu{que obtinent, 
ee diverfitate fexaum cidem officio necelfarid gaudent, quod non vel vale, veb 
tupida Cy caca natura obtimere potuerunt , fine ovdinatione , Appropriatione, 
inflitutione {ummt fapichtilfini numinis, ejufque volitronis cy determinatio- 
wis: And as this Law of future Generations was thus given to Mankind, 
and quafi alligata to them, fo it is exclufive of any other either calual or 
natural way of Generation, except it be by Miracle, and therefore we 
muft now fuppole a poffibility of an utter abrogation of this natural 
Law, if we fhould fuppofe any other kind of natural production of 
Mankind fhould after this firft production of the Humane Nature be 
poffible: We may with as fair a Suppofition imagin that a Man fhould 
be produced by the natural conjunction of Sheep or of Lions, or a Star 
be produced ex putri materia terrefiri, as to fuppofe a Min to be produced 
accidentally, cafually, or naturally in any other Method than this Divine 
Law of Nature fixed in the Humane Nature by the Divine Toftitution 
hath determined, unle{s as great a fupernatural Miracle fhou'd happen 
by the Divine immediate Power, as did in the Conception of the 
Meffias. 

6. As fubfervient and neceffary tothis Law of future Generation, we 
have here the diftinétion of Sexes , [Male and female created he them, } 
This diftin@ion and conjunétion of Sexes in order to the propagation 
of Mankind, was part of that Law and Order that the Wile God infti- 
tuted for this end. : : 

And certainly there needs not any clearer Argument that the produ- 
étion of Minkind was not a Work of Chance or blind neceflary Nature, 
but a Work of a moft Wile, Intelligent, Powerful Being, that adapred 
the difcrimination of Sexes to the propagation of Mankind; either Sex 
without the other being in Nature utterly unprofitable and unuleful to 
‘that end, without which the fucceffion of Mankind muft have been deter- 
mined in the firft Individual. 

And it is no lefs evidence of the continual active Providence of that 
Great and Wife God, that the fucceffion of both Sexes is continued in 
that equal proportion , as that there is no grand difparity inthe propa-’ 
gation of Individuals of either Sex. 

This diverfity of Sexes was not in the fame Individual, as if C#dane 
had been Axdrogy#a, or one double Perfon conjoyned or continued, con- 
fitting of both Sexes (till they were after divided and fevered’) as Plato 
zn Sympofio, and many of the ancient and modern Fews have thought; 
but the firft Creation of Utdam in virili fexw being perfected , the pro- 
duction of Eve ex latere Adami was the very {ame Day of his Creation 
miraculoufly performed by Almighty God, for the Words [ale and 
female created he them] referr to the whole entire complement of the 
Creation of Man, which was not till the Formation of Eve. There 
may be fomething myfterious in this bufinefs of the Manner of Eves 
Formation which may be hard to unriddle. 

It is enough, that God Almighty before the end of the Sixth Day 
formed both Sexes of Mankind in order to the common help of each 

other, 
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other, and the propagation of the fature Generations of Mankind: the 
Hiftory therefore of the Formation of Eve, though mentioned in the 
fecond Chapter, and after the Benediction of the Seventh Day,. mutt 
neceflarily be referred to the Sixth Day, wherein it is exprefly affirmed 
that both Sexes in diftiné Perfons were then created, [Adale and female 
created he them ;) and {uch tranfpofitions are not unulual, neither in the 
Holy Hittory sor in other Hiltories. 

The firft Chapter gives the brief and orderly Relation of the whole 
Series of Times, and Things done in them, and the fecond Chapter is 
only a fuller and more explicit Declaration of {ome things that are briefly 
and compendioufly delivered in the firft Chapter, as appears not only 
by the Relation of the Formation of Eve, but divers other paflages re- 
"lating to what was tranfacted in the firft Chapter. 

7. The Formation of Man was the laft Work of the Creation, the _ 
laft Work of the laft Day: and the Reafons of this Order feem to be 
thefe, 1. Becaufe in the Method of the Creation of Suvlumary Natures - 
Almighty God proceeded from the lefs to the more perfect and curious 
Parts of the vifible Creation : as firft he made Vegetables , then Fithes 
and Birds, then Brutes, and Man in the laft place , as the mott perfect, 
and containing not only the Faculties of Vegetables and Animals, and 
that ina more perfect nature, but alfo a fuperadded, intellectual, {piritual 
Soul. So he wasthe nobleft part of the Creation, at leaft of ‘this lower 
World. 2. Becaufe Mankind fhould be furnifhed to his hand with all 
things convenient and uleful co his exiftence and operation, as the Grafs 
was provided before the Brutes were created, fo before the Creation of 
Mankind Fruits of the Earth were provided for his food and delight, a 
Paradile for his entertainment and employment of his Senfes and Indu- 
{try, Idlenefs being not indulged even in Paradife; and the goodly Fur- 
niture of the vifible World both Celeftial and Sublunary, to raile his 
Admiration, Contemplation, and Delight. 3. Becaufe God Almighty in- 
tended him a liberal Patrimony, which he would furnith and compleat 
in allits numbers before Man was created, and as foon as he had created 
him, gave him this inferior World, as his Ufufruétuary and Steward 
at lealts but yet withall gave him a fubordinite dominion of that 
whereof he made him his Steward: and this great Benefactor prepared 
this Gift of this inferior Terreftrial World to be ready for his Creature 
Man’s reception as foon as he had a Being, and accordingly gave it him 
with all ics Furniture. Ge. 1.28,29. 

8. That Man was by Almighty God in his firft Creation in a ftate of 
perfect Felicity and Immortality, but under a condition of Obedience 
to the Divine Will, Command, and Law; that he had implanted in 
his Mind and Confcience certain Principles of Moral Goodnels and 
Rightcoulnefs, which are the Original of thole common Notions of Good 
and Evil, as fo many fecret Byaffes and Inclinations to the oblervance 
of the Good and avoidance of the Evil. And as even the inferior Ant- 
mals have implanted in them fecret Inftinéts and Tendences for the 
prefervation and advance of their fenfible, individual , and {pecifical na- 
tures; fo thefe implanted Notions and Moral Inclinations in the Mind 
of Man, were therein lodged to guide and lead him ina conformity to 
his excellent Confticution; and for the attainment of ao intellectual 
an 
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and eternal Good ; and thefe, though the vigour and brightnefs of them 
were much abated by his Fall, yet were tranfmitted with his nature to 
his Defcendents. 

And this is the Original of thofe common Notions which yet remain 
in the Humane Nature, though refraéted and abated by the Fall of Man ; 
this is that common Light and Law of Nature which to this day in fome 
mealure prevails in the generality of Mankind, tothe Acknowledgment, 
Adoration, and Reverence of a Deity and Moral Righteoufnels, this 
_ isthat Law of Nature mentioned by the Apoftle, Row, 1. written inthe . 
Hearts of Men, wherby they do by Nature the things contained in the 
Law: But of this I thall write. fomewhat fuller in the enfuing Cha- 


ter. 
/ 9. Befides this Moral infcribed Law, God Almighty for the tryal of 
Man's Obedience, gave him a pofitive Law prohibiting the eating of the 
forbidden Fruit, under pain of temporal and eternal Death and Curle ; 
and Man was left in the hands of his own liberty, to obey or difobey it. 

10. That Man being left tothe free liberty of his own Will , though 
furnifhed with fufficient abilities to have obeyed Almighty God, yet 
by the temptation of Satan, his own fenfual appetite, and ambitious 
affectation, violated his Maker’s Law, and broke that Condition upon ~ 
which much of his Perfection and Happinefs was conferred upon him; 
and although he retained his Effentials, namely, his Effential Confti- 
tution, this Spirituality and Immortality of his Soul, his Paculties of 
Underftanding and Will, he thereby incurred thefe unhappy depri- 
vations. 

1. A lofs of the immortal ftate of his Compofition, being now ob- 
noxious to the feparation of Soul and Body. 

2. A very great abatement of that temporal Felicity he had in this 
Life, and obnoxious to the everlafting feparation from God, with the 
Death of the Soul. 

3- An abatement and diminution of thofe Habits of Knowledge and 
Rectitude of Soul, and a great weakning and decay of the vigour and 
activity of connatural implanted Notions or Inclinations. 

4. A great diforder in the due fubordination of his Faculties, and a 
_ great confufion and corruption prevailing upon his noble Faculties; and 
weakning , difordering , and abafing them. 

5. An impair of that Sovereignty and Dominion over the Creatures, 
who rebelled againft Man as foon as he forfook his Maker. 

6. Difeafes, Diforders, Weaknefles , Sicknefles , Harbingers and Fore- 
runners of Death attaquing his Bodily Conftitution. . 7 

7- Atrantmiffion of thele Hereditary Imperfections and Decays to his 
Poiterity. 


And herein and hereby we have an Account of that great Quefitum 
among the Learned Heathen, (where yet for want of this Dilcover 
by the Holy Scriptures, they could never attain the full knowledge 
and reafon) namely, the Original of Sin and Evil , and thofe many 
Corruptions , Defections, and Mi(eries of Mankind. 


And thus much concerning the Divine Hiftory of the Creation and 
Defection of Man. a 


Gap. 4. Mankind and the Univerfe. 
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The Reafonablene/s of this Hypothelis of the Origination of the World, 

- and particularly of the Humane Nature, and the:great Advantages 


oe ; ae 3 es 
it bath above all other Hypotheles touching the fame. 


“Hat the World had a beginning of its Being , at leaft in that order 
and confiftence that it now holds, I have thewed in the beginning 
of this Book: Again, if there could be any imaginable doubt or queltion, 
whether the gréat Integrals of the World were eternal, and’ without 
beginning , yet I have fhewed, that Mankind, or the fucceffive Gene- 
rations thereof, ex ante genitis, 1sin Nature and Reafon impoilible;- and in 
-Faétand Experience apparently improbable, and therefore that thete were 
fome common Parents of Mankind, who had their beginning of exiftence, 
and that in fonre other way than they are now produced. 

Allthat have fuppofed an Origination of Mankind ex aon genitis , have 
admitted fomething either of Matter analogous to it, out of which Man- 
kind hath had fuch his Origination (which we alfo admit as to all his 
Conftituents at leaft, but hisSoul) and therefore the great Debate hath 
been touching the Efficient., or that. Being, or Nature , Cor whatever 
we fhall call it} that firftcompounded’, formed, and conftituted the firft 
Parents of Mankind in that:effential and individual ftate, confonant to 
that {pecification of Humane Nature which we daily now fee. 

Every thing that hatha beginging of Being , mult either have it from 
it felf, or from fome other adtive, eificient , and conftituent Power or 
Nuture, antecedent to itin time, or at léaftin Nature 5 or both. | 

To fuppole that the Humane Nature at firft conftituted it felf, were 
to fuppole it to have a propriety of exiftence to it felf, which were a 
palpable abfurdity and contradiction , forthen it fhould be before it was. 
Therefore it is neceflary, that the firft Origination of Humane Nature 
{hould be from fome other beginning’ or caule antecedent to it, befides 
the Matter out of which it was conftituted.: a, : | 

And whatloever the Being or Caufe originating Humane Nature was , 
it muft be ia nature of an Efficient, namely, fomething-that did actively 
put together the conftituent paris thereof, and formed it ito that con- 
fiftence and exiftence whereby he became Man. 

We cannot by any means fuppofe any fuch Efficient or Being, or thing 
thatdid fubire rationem efficientis , but one of thefe four: &. Anuncertain 
eafyal conflux of Particles of Matter that. cafually compounded a Semen 
bunrane nature, and fo thoughthe immediate Semen, thus conftituted, may 
obtain the Name or Notion of the immediate Efficient , yet the true 
Efficient of that Semex (if we may be allowed tocall it bythat name) was 
Chance or Fortune. 2. Am implanted blind determinate fomething , 
which we call Nature, which by a faralbapd neceflary connexion of furd 
and irrational Cawles and Effeéts produced the firft Parents of Mankind ; 
asthe like Nature by the like neceffity produceth yearly Worms and Flies, 
apd other Ialects that have not their exiftence by univocal Seed : Both thefe 
two Suppofitions have been before examined and rejected , as-fmspares bwse 

wegorge, 
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negotiv, 3. The illaple of fome pre-exiftent or animating formative 
Principle, which we may well call the Soul or ima, that asin the 
Generation of Mankind by ordinary procreation we fee the formative 
power is fome refined active Spirit or Soul 2# femine delitefcens, that 
fafhions the Matter, and actuates it with vital fenfible Faculties and Ope- 
rations; fo the illapfe of fome fuch attive {ubfance or powerful Being , 
illapfing into Matter and united toit, might form it into that conftitution 
whichit enjoyed. 4. and Laftly, Orfome fuperior, powerful, wile, and 
intellectual Being, that did form, fafhion , a@uate, and conftitute the 
firft Parents of Mankind. | 

The two former ‘being as before laid afide , I hall ule a few words 
touching the third Suppofition , of which little hath been before faid, 
and fo palstothe fourth and laft and true Suppofition of the Firft Efficient 
of Humane Nature. a, | : 

3. Therefore touching the third Suppofition, concerning the pro- 
duction of Mankind by virtue of fuch Illapfe of Forms, we may {uppofe 
it to be intended one of thefe two ways: 1. Eitherthat with Ovigex we 
fhould imagin a CM andus animarum that had real and individual Subfi- . 
ftences: Or 2. that there were fome common Element of animate Exj- 
{tence, not divided into individual Exiftences, but one common rational 
and vital Nature, whofe Particles illapfing into Matter might produce 
{uch firft Exiftences of Mankind, and fo thoughin their union to Matter 
they do fubire rationem forme , yet they do likewile [ubire rationem efficientis, 
as to the formation of Mankind, as the vital Principle in the Egg be- 
comes not only the form of the Chick, but alfo in the firft formation 
thereof is the difpofer of its Organs and exercife of its Faculties, and {o 
doth fubire rationems efficientis immediati in the formation of the Fetus. 

Aste both thefe in general, Ifay, 1. That they are precarious Sup- 
pofitions, without. any juft reafon to evidence, either that there were 
fuch pre-exifting individual Souls, or a common reafonable Spirit. Again, 
2. The Suppofition that thefe fhould be the immediate Efficients of the , 
Humane Nature, is likewife precarious and.inevident. 3. Even they 
that fuppofe either fuch an individual or common pre-exilting Nature |! - 
mu{t be forced to fuppofe them eternal independent Beings, and this will 
have as many difficulties in it as the Eternity of Mankind, orelfe if they 
be fuppofed created Beings, yet ftill there will be a neceflary recourfe unto 
an infinite uncreated eternal Being that muft createthem. And 4. con- 
fequently the Framers of thele Suppofitions do with much more difficulty 
and laborioufnefs form intermediate Principles of the Origination of 
Mankind, which with lefs difficulty and greater congruity may be refolved 
‘into the immediate Efficiency of Almighty God, according to the Divine 
Hiftory. 5. And befidesallthis, if Men will needs fppofe a Formation 
of Man by the lapling of Souls into prepared Matter, becaule they fee 
this is the Method of Formation in the ordinary courfe of Generation now, 
they mutt alfo fuppofe the progrels of the Formation and Maturation of 
the Humane Nature: This way muft be gradual and fucceflive, which 
will be attended with all thofe difficulties which are before obferved in 
the Suppofition of cafual or natural production of Man in his firft Origi- 
nation. But in particular to thofe feveral Suppofitions, and Firft, 
touching the firft ef thefé: The Opinion of the pre-exifteace ef Souls 
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of Men, and their defcent into Bodies, though it hath been countenanced 
by Péato and fome that follow him , hath chiefly as it feems been enter- 
tained by fome of the Fews, and fome few Chriftians , both recognizing 
the true God, the Immortality of the Soul, and future Refurrection: 
For the ancient Jewith Opinion vide wifdow 8,19, 20. (For J was a witty 
Child , and had a good fpirit , rather being good | came into a Body undefiled, | 
Among Chriftians , Origen much afferted this Opinion. But whatever 
may be faid touching the truth or falfhood of the Opinion it felf, it can 
no way fupport the primitive Origination of Mankind by the illapfing of 
fuch Souls into elementary Matter. 

Firft, It exceeds the power and activity of fuch imagined, pre-exiftent 
Souls, to form and animate Matter into the confiftence of a Man without 
the intervention either of the immediate power of God, or at leaft with- 
out that infticuted Method fixed by God in the Generation of Mankind 
ex femine, | | | 

And that it doth fo exceed the activity of Souls thus to do, appears in 
this, that although there is according to that Suppofition of a Atusdus 
animarwm afutticient {tock of exifting Souls, and. if there were not, yet 
thofe that once informed humane Bodies furvived after the déffolutio coms 
pofité, and yet we never heard fince the firlt formation of Man that any 
fuch new formation hath been made, nor any illapfe of any fuch Soul 
into any other Fatzs, but what hath been formed according to.the efta- 
blithed Law of the fucceffive production of Mankind ex mixtiexe feminis 
ntriufgue fexus, Nay the more confiderate Pythagoreans , and thole Fews 
that held the Tranfmigration of Souls, never fuppofed any tran{migra- 
tion into any fpontancous production of Man or Animal, but only into 
fuch as proceeded cx wniveca generatione ; and what hath never been 
done, yea never {uppoled to have beendone, we have no reafon to {up- 
pofe poffible tobedone by any natural and finite Efficient, for fuch thefe 
Souls muft be whether they pre-exifted or not. | 

And therefore though in the Refurrection the feparated Soul is fuppofed 
to reaflume his own Body again, yetthis feems not to be by any natural 
power refiding in the Soul co form the Body and reunite it felf to it, 
bur muft be attributed to that Almighty Power of the Glorious God , and 
tothe working of His Mighty Power, whereby he is able to {ubdue all 
things to himlelf, and by the very felf-fame excefs of power, whereby 
he firlt created Man upon the Earth, fhall heform, raife, and reunite 
the Humane Nature inthe Refurrection, vid. 1 Cor.15.1 Theff. 4. Mat, 13, 
Mat.24. Chrift the Son of God railed himfelf, but in the Refurre@ion 
the Dead thall be railed by the Power and Gommand of the Glorious God. 

Secondly , It isnot fuppofed by thofe, that theSouls of perfect Brutes 
had any exiftence antecedent to their firft production ; for their Souls 
are not of a felf-fubfifting nature, they cannot exift out of them, but 
begin withthem, and dye with them, fo thefe in their firft production 
could not arife by any {uch #lapfus animarum into elementary Matter, but 
we mutt attribure their primitive Formation or Creation to the Command 
of the Divine Will; and fo if we give. them any Origination, we fhall 
upon this Suppofition give them a nobler Origination, and by amore 
immediate interpofition of the Divine Power and Will, than co that of 
Man, whicn feems uarcafonable. a 
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Asto the Second, It is true the Platowiffs attributed an Univer fal Soul 
tothe Univerfe, the Asima mundi, which though they fometimes fuppofe 
it a created Intelligent Nature, yet in other places we fhall find them 
attributing {0 great power and energy to it, that it feems they made it 
to be no other than God himlelf.- But when they held their Suppofition 
of an Asima mundi as acreated Exiftence fubordinate to Almighty God , 
although they attribute many of the great Appearances of Nature, both 
in their ptoduétion and government to this Univerfal Spirit, yet they 
dare not aflere unto it the Efficiency of the firft Original of Humane 
Nature by it; and if they fhould, yet this their Suppofition would have 
this flaw init, that they take greater pains , and run the hazard of more 

- difficulties , by fuppofing the Origination of Man from this Asima mundi, 
than if they fhould with us fuppofe the immediate Origination by the 
Divine Power; neither do they gain any thing by it. Butthis I may 
poffibly refiame again hereafter. 
~ But the Suppofition whereof we took notice before isthis, That there 
is athreefold created Univerfal Nature, wz. a Natura mentalis, common 
to Men and Angels, a Natura fexfitiva, common to Animals; and a 
Natura igvea, whichis the common Principle of Vegetation. 

And therefore as the communis natura ignea is difperfed through the 
Univerfe, and by participation thereof to particles of Matter gives an 
exiftence to the Vegetables of feveral natures, fo the communication of 
the communis natura fenfitiva might at firft give an original to perfec 
Senfitives, as perchance it now doth to émfedéa ponte nafcentia; fo the 
‘Piet sae of the Natsra mentalis to fome portions of elementary 

atter May alfo give the origination of the firft Men and Women inthe 
World. 

Two things I fhould fay to this : 

Firft, Although it be trae, thatthe abftraGion of the: Underftanding , 
canging the Souls of living things under thefe DiftinGions and generical 
Notions, hath given us the Notion of one common Mextalts natura, and 
one comrhon Seafitiva natwra, and one common Jgnea natura; yet it will 
be hard to prove, that there are any fuch real common Natures really 
exifting , but in the Individuals thereof. We havethecommon Notion 

Of Natira animatis, and yet never any Man could make out, that there 
was any Avimalis natwra but what exited in the Individuals, or that here 
ever was or can be really exifting any Animal with it, not determined 
in fonte more contracted exiftence thanan Animal. 

Secondly , I muft needs confefs there is a fair probability of Reafon 
offered by many Learned Men of this trtplicity of exifting common Na- 
tures, and it carries a great analogy with many other Phenomena in 
Nature , and therefore I dare not generally deny it, though the explication 
of the manner of their Exiftences , their particular Natures.and Ufes, be 
difficule: But if itbe admitted (as poffibly it may be) that there is fome 
‘common Element of Mental Nature, another common Element of Sen- 
fitive Nature, and another common Element of Jgaea Natura, ‘and that 
‘the feveral Ranks of Beings , Rational, Senfitive and Vegetable, parti- 
‘cipate of thefe refpective Natures, as their common Store or Element 
from whence they are derived, and therefore for inftance the Rational 

Soul in Man were a participation of that common Element or — 
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the Afentalis natura; yet {till we muft go higher for the Origination of 
Mankind , for this would be no other than as it were the Materia prima or 
communts of the Souls of Men. q 

1. Either this Natura meatalts is indivifible, and comtmuggcated in- 
tirely without any diftribution of feveral divided parts of it to all Men, 
as the common Heat of the Sun is communicated toa thoufand Men toge- 
ther , and then all Men will have one common Soul , and there will be 
no individuation nor principle of individuation between Mankind , for 
the fame univerfal indivifible Soul reafons and wills in every Man, which 
would be unintelligible and abfurd. — 

2. Or to uphold Individuation in the Perfons and Souls of Men, this com- 
mon Natura mentales mult be either truly feveral divided Souls, with Origen’s 
Mundus animarum; or elfe, though this common Nature be a¢tually one at 
firft, yet iris divifible, and potentially many: and fo the feveral Souls of 
feveral Men muft be fo many feveral Particles or Ramenta of thisUniverfalis 
natura; and either this portion thereof mutt be by the fuperior Adtivity of 
Almighty God, or elfe it muft havea kind of natural divifion of it felf, 
according to the divifion of Matter qualified and organized to receive it: 
If the former, {till there is dignus vindice nodus; for God Almighty muft 
be called in to diftribute and participate the portions of this Mental 
Nature: if the latter , then what fhall become of the Individuation of 
the Soul after Deathe It will return back, and be drowned as it were 
inthe Natura mentalis,or be annihilated; and if it keeps its Individuation, 
it muft be by the Power and Interpofition of Almighty God. | 

3. Burt be it what it will, fuppofe it bethe common Matter as it were of 
the Souls of Men, and therefore now inthe ordinary courfe of Propagation, 
by a kind of fetled Law in Nature may communicate it felf or any portion 
of it felf, to the natural produétions of Mankind; yet wheredo we find, 
that either it ever did, or can of its felf torm a Body out of Elementary 
Nature, and unite it felf unto ite Or how could that be done without the 
ordinary method of Generation, to difpofe and organize the Recipient or 
organized Body, or the interpofition of a fuperior Intelligent Nature, that 
muft form and unite it; and if iteverdid, or could do the fame by its own 
immediate Activity, why do we not fee the fame thing done daily without 
the courle of ordinary Generation ex Semine, fince this commune Elementum 
mentale full is f{uppoled to exift, and of the fame efficacy as ever it was? 

4. Itis obfervable, that in all thefe kinds of Suppofitions either of one 
Mundus animarum irxdtvidealinn with Origen, or of a common Elementum 
mentale, whether divifible or indivifible, nothing can be done without 
taking inthe Power of an Omnipotent God, either in the firft Creation of 
thefe Souls or Elements,or in the direction,ordering and governing of their 
illapfes into Matter,or of the preparing and organizing of Matter inthe firft 
Origination of Men,or in the feparating or individuating of thefe Elements, 
or in the uniting of them to Matter, or in giving the Law, and Rule, and 
Inftitution of their future Regiment, or indeed in all of thele: And fo Men 
have needlefly, and without {ufficient evidence multiplied Evtza, and yer 
fuch as are not effectual tothe folution of the Phemomena , nifi Dens interfit ; 
and all this plainly expedited with the fame eafe, and lefs perplexicy and 
multiplicity, by the immediate Command of the Divine Will and Power 
in the firft production of Things, according to the plain, explicable. — 
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intelligible Syftem given us by God by the hand of CVofes, namely, an 
immediate Formation of Man, an immediate Creation of an Immortal 
Inteectual Soul, and an immediate Union of both Parts of the Com- 
pefitum bygAlmighty God. —_ 

5. Indeed if it be fuppofed that one common Mental Nature may be 
fpecifically appropriate to the Humane Nature, (not taking in the An- 
gelical) the difficulty of the fpecification of Humane Nature by that 
common Mental Principle may be removed , becaule the Humane Na- 
ture is but one Species ; yet the Suppofition of one common Senfitive or 
Vegetable Nature , as the common Conitituent of Animals and Vegeta- 
bles, leaves us under this perplexity and difficulty, namely, How from 
that common Senfitive Nature there arifeth diverlity of Speczes of Ani- 
mals and Vegetables, or fince the Principles are but of one kind, haw 
comes the Species to be feveral: And on the other fide, if the variety. 
of Species arife from the different modification or qualification of the 
Matter, How comes it to pafs that there is any fixednefs and determi- 
nation of the Speczes of Animals or Vegetables, or that they are con- 
tained and conferved in the fame Species; fince the modifications and 
qualifications of Matter are various, and irregular, and infinite, neither 
do they keep in one fixed modification or qualification, but the fame 1s 
hourly changed. It remains therefore, that although we fhould admit 
fuch a Natara fenfitiva or ignea, either in {ome common Mailes, or inter- 
fperfed and diffufed through the whole Mafs of Elementary mixed 
Matter , we mult be fain to fuppofe fomething elle that muft determin 
thefe common and Homogeneal Principles into determinate Species; or 
at leaft, that there are as many Senfitive Natures {pecifically diftinét 
as there are Species of Animals inthe World. Thefe Suppofitions there- 
fore are not {ufficient to explicate the firft productions of perfect Ani- 
mals, at leaft without multiplication of inevident and unexplicable 
Suppofitions. 

6. I therefore come to that true, and plain, and neceflary Conclufion, 
That the firft production of Mankind , yea and of perfect Animals, was 
wrought immediately by the Efficacy of an Intelligent, Wife, and 
Powerful Being, diftiné from the things produced: and this is_ the 
great Truth that in all this Difcourle ] aimed at, and am now arri- 
ved at. , : 

And I fhall not need go any farther for the evidence of this Truth, 
than the Contemplation of the Thing it felf, (Man,) in which we fhall 
find fo. many clear Evidences of an Intelligent Efficient, that we need 
no other, and the common Inftances will evidence the Reafonablenefs 
of fuch a Confequence. If I fhould behold a Houle with feveral Rooms 
and Stories, excellently contrived with all Offices and Conveniences for 
Ufe, Doors, Windows, Chimneys, Stairs, and every thing placed and 
digefted with Order, Ufefulnefs, and Beauty, a little Logick will induce 
me to conclude that it was the Work of an intelligent and skilful Archi- 
tect, though I did not'fee him building or finifhingit. If I fhould fee a.cu- 
rious Watch, curioufly wrought,graved, and enameled, and fhould obferve 
the exact difpofition.of the Spring, the String, the Wheels, the Ballance, 
the Index, and by an exeellent, orderly, regular Motion delcribed, dif- 
covering the Hour of the Day, Day of the Month, and divers — 
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regular and curious Motions: Or if I fhould fee fuch a goodly Azachina 
as fome afcribe to A7chimedes, whereby in diftinét Spheres or Orbs the 
fituation of the Elementary and Celeftial World were reprefented, and 
all chele put into their feveral Motions , confonant to that we fee in the 
Heavenly Bodies, by the means of Springs or Weights artificially placed, 
I fhould moft reafonably conclude, that thefe were neither Cafual nor 
fimply Natural Productions, but they were the Work of {ome intelligent 
curious Artift, that by defign , intention and appropriation wrought and 
put in order and motion thele curious Astomata, 

And certainly, if I or any Man of Reafon fhould tn tbis moment be- 
hold a parcel of red Clay, and in a moment fhould fee that arife into 
the Figure of a Man, full of Beauty and Symmetry , endued with all 
thofe Parts and Faculties which I fee in my felf, and poflibly far more 
glorious, exquifite, and beautiful, and I fhould obferve him prelently 
after this Formation ufe all the Operations of Life, Senfe and Reafon, 
and this kind of production never feen before: That common Realon 
which fhould tutor me to think that that Watch, that A€achina before 
mentioned was the Work of an Intelligent Nature , would much more 
enforce me to believe that this admirable and ftupendious produdtion of 
fuch a Nature unexampled before, would enforce me to believe and 
confe{s that this were the immediate Work not only of an Intelligent 
Being, but of a moft Wile and Powerful Being, thar could thus in a 
— frame, animate, and endow fuch an excelleat Creature as 
this, , 
And yet certainly the firft created Parents of Mankind were confitute 
in a Nature {pecifically conformable unto that Nature which Mankind 
now hath, and as we have no reafon to believe they were any way 
inferior to the prefent Perfection of Humane Nature, fo we have very 
great reafon to fuppofe them conitituted in a greater degree of Beauty 
and Perfection than the moft perfect Man that hath been ever fince their 
Formation, (except the incarnate Son of God.) 

Although I do not intend in this place to take a large Survey of the 
Perfection of the Humane Nature, becaufe it is in part done already, 
and I fhall relerve ic, God willing, for its proper place and feafon, yet 
becaule my Scope here is to evince, that.the Suppofition of the frit 
produétion of Mankind is an unqueftionablé Evidence of the Exiffence 
of a moft Wile and Intelligent Being.,: and. that. the ftrength of that 
Evidence refts in the due Contemplation of the Excellence of the Hu- 
mane Nature and Faculties, and thofe other Appendices thereunto; and 
that it is not poffible to conceive any other but an Intelligent Efficient 
(working by Choice, Wifdom , and Appropriation) fhould be the firft 
Producent , Former, and Conftituent of fuch a Nature. I fhall take a 
fhort Survey of the Humane Nature, Perfe@ions,and Appendices, which 
may give any Man a handle to improve it farther to the fame end; 
leaving the fuller Difcourfe of the Humane. Nature as a Relerve, allo 
whereupon a fuller Improvement may be made of this Confideration and 
Conclufion, ere NN we S e 

And upon the diligent Obfervation of this Argument it will .evi- 
dently appear, That the modelling , framing , compounding , ordering, 
and endowing the firft Prototype and firft Copy of the Humane Nature 

was 
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was neither an Act or Event of Chance, or of a Surd, Inanimate , Unin- 
telligent Nature, but was a Contrivance and Work of Defign, Skill, and 
Intention, a Tranfcript of that /dea which refided in an intelligent Being, a 
Work of a wife and powerful Being, yea fuch a Work as could never 
have been made by any lefs than the moft intelligent, wile,.and_ powerful 
Being, exceeding the more fingle Wifdom and Activity of any created 
Intelligence at leaft, unlefs acting in and by the Commiffion, Virtue, and 
Strength of the Almighty God. 

Now thefe Excellencies in Man that demonftrate an Intelligent Effi- 
cient are of two kinds, 1. Such as immediately concern his nature: 
2. Such as are diftiné from it, but relating to it. : _ 

1, Therefore concerning thofe Excellencies that concern immediately 
his Nature; and thefe difcover themfelves and the Wifdom of their 
Efficient. And thefe Excellencies are confidered either fimply in them- 
felves, or 2. Comspofité, and withthe feveral Subferviences and Accom- 
modations to their Ends and Ules. 

As to the firft Confideration, there are many Excellencies in the 
Humane Nature which manifelt a far more eminent Excellency in his 
firft Efficient. ee 

The Symmetry, Beauty, Majefty, and admirable Compofure of his 
Body, to which there can be nothing added, nor detracted, without a 
blemifh to tt. 

The admirable Faculties of his Soul, thofe that concern him in his 
loweft rank of Life , the Faculty by which he is nourifhed; thofe that 
concern him in his middle rank of Life, Soul and Senfation, Memory 
and Appetite; thofe that concern him in his fupreme rank of Life, In- 
telle& and Will, thofe that concern him in his whole Compofitun:, the 
Generative Faculty. 

The admirable Union of his Soul to his Body, whereby he becomes 
one Intellectual Being, though confifting of Prineiples of differing — 
natures. 

Thefe and fuch as thefe would be largely profecuted, for they do 
evidence an intelle€tual, moft wife Efficient, that could thus ereét, and 
thus endow fuch a Fabrick. But that which I moft reckon upon, is 
that admirable Accommodation that is found in the nature of Man, 
which doth moft undeniably demonftrate an intelleétual and wife Effi- 
cient, working by Intention and Defign: for inftance , It is indeed a 
very great evidence of an Artift that can make the Wheel of a Watch, 
or the Spring, or the Ballance, but the deftination of the Spring to 
the String, and the String to the Fufee, and the accommodation of 
every Wheel, and their pofition and fabrick one to another, and the 
Ballance to correét and check the excefs of the Motion, and the Index 
to the Table, and to fit the Table with Divifions fuitable to the Hours, 
and to put all into fuch a regular Motion as demonitrates the Hour of 
the Day: This adaptation of things of various and feveral Natures and 
Structures one to another, and all to fome. common End or Delign, is 
fo great an evidence of an IntelleG@tual Being that works by Intention, 
by Election, by Defign and Appropriation, that nothing can be oppofed 
again{t it; And therefore I rather choofe to profecute this compound 
Confideration of the Humane Nature, the adaptation and i al 
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of things therein one to another, and to common Ule; which is the moft 
evident Argument of fuch an Efficient as I have before delcribed in the 
firft Fabrication of Humane Nature. 

It were the bufinefs of a Volume to purfve all the Particulars of this 
kind, I fhall only inftance in fome. : 

1. The admirable accommodation of the feveral Parts of the Hu- 
mane Body to make up one Costinunm, yet confilting of divers Parts 
diftiné in their individuals and kinds, the mortifing of the Bones one 
into another, the binding them together by Nerves and Mufcles and 
Tendons, the Veins and Arteries for the carrying of the Blood diffufed 
by feveral Ramifications from their Roots to the uttermoft extremities 
of the Body, their differing Coats, Zzaffomofes and means of Commu- 
nication for the Circulation of the Blood , the diftributions and ramif- 
cations of the Nerves; indeed the whole Frame of the Humane Body 
is an Engin of moft admirable contrivance and mutual accommodation 
of Parts, which is fo much the more admirable, becaufe many of the 
Parts are diftin@ not only in the Roots and Numbers, but in their 
Nature and Conftitution, yet make up one moft beautiful Continuum, 
by the mutual accommodation and admirable contignation of the feveral 
Integrals thereof. 

2. The admirable accommodation of Faculties to the conventence 
and ufe of Humane Nature, for Inftance, the Digeftive Faculty to pre- 
ferve Life , the Generative Faculty to preferve the Species ; his Faculties 
of Senfe are accommodated to a Senfible Being , for as much as he is to 
converfe in a Corporeal World, and with Corporeal Beings, there is no 
one quality of Corporeal Nature that he hath occafion to ufe or converle 
with, but he hath a Faculty by one of his five Senfes to receive and 
difcern. Again, in his Intelleétive Faculty it admirably ferves him for 
the Ends and Ules of his Being, he was appointed to govern, direct, 
‘and rule other Animals, and therefore he harh the advantage of a {upe- 
rior Faculty above them, whereby he is able to exercife that Direction 
and Government : He was made to bethe Spectator of the grear Work 
of God, to confider and obferve them, to glorifie and ferve that God 
that made them; and he is accordingly furnifhed with an Intellective 
Faculty anf{werable to his condition. 

3. The admirable accommedation of Faculties with fubminiftring 
Faculties, and Organs fubfervient, appropriate, and convenient for their 
exercife: For Inftance, Local Mation is neceflary to Mankind, and ac- 
cordingly he is furnifhed with Animal'Spirit, Nerves, Mufcles, Tendons, 
and Limbs:admirably contrived, and deftined, and fitted: to Local Motion. 
The Intellective Faculty is furnifhed with the organical Fabrick of the 
Brain, and the fubordinate Power of Senfe, Phantafie and Memory, to 
affilt it in its exercife while it:is inthe Body : Facultati generative & pro- 
lifice fubminittrans faonltas feminificationis , ac organa eidens defervtentia, 
appetitus naturalis, voluptas quedam alliciens organa generatiant dictta, 
diftinctio fexwum , fine qua juxta legem tn natura poft primans hamane natura 
.  formationem injitans, bujufmodi fpeciei propagatio = mequivit, The Dige- 

ftive Faculty, furnifhing the Blood, the Blood increafing the Body, and 
fupplying the Treafurtes of the Spirits, the Spirits.again fupplying and 
maintaining the Offices of the Faculties, So -that.not only the ae 
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but the whole Corporeal and Animal Nature is in continued motion 
and mutual fubferviency. - 7 

I might be endlefs in this Contemplation , but becaufe it is evident 
to any Man that confiders, arid I defign a latger dilcuffion of this Bufinefs 
when I come toconfider the Patts and Faculties of the Humane Nature, 
I fhall not give farther Inftances therein. 

And the Ufe that I make of it is this, That although it might be 
fuppofed poffible, that either Chance or Nature might in fome {imple 
narrow things produce very curious Appearances , as the Configurations 
of Afferites, of Cryfta]s, of Salts in their feveral fhapes; yet when in 
fuch a complicated Nature as Man is, confifting of fo many various 
Parts, various in their pofition, nature, and ule, there fhall be found 
fuch an exact adaptation of every thing one to another, as to ferve the 
whole and every parts thisin the primordial Conftitution and Formation 
muft needs be the Work of a moft wife, intelligent, powerful Being , that 
operates fecundum tntentionem , appropriationem , cy intelligentiam, , 

3. Let us come then to thofe Appendices and relative Refpects of other 
things to the Humane Nature, we fhall eafily find in it this Confideration 
alfo, the Footfteps and Evidences of an Intelligent Nature in the Con- 
{titution of him, by that admirable accommodation of things without 
him of different nature from him, to his ufe and convenience. 

In the Operations or Works of Intelligent Agents we may eafily fee, 
that according to the degree or perfection of fuch Intelligence there is 
variety in their Work or Production: An Intelligent Agent that 1s but 
of a narrow Intelligence, as his Profpeé is commonly fhort and weak, 
fo his Work feldom attains more than a narrow and fingle End, But if 
the Agent be of a large and comprehenfive Intelligence and Wildom, 
his ends are great, and moft times various and’complicated , and the fame 
Operation or Work may have many and divers Ends and Ules. 

Almighty God therefore being of infinite Wifdom and Power, fore- - 
fees and effects great and various Ends in one and the fame Work or 
Operation : Take for Inftance that goodly Creature the Sun, What a 
complication of excellent Ends and Ufes there are in that glorious Body ¢ 
It is the Fountain, communicating Light to the Earth, the Air, and all 
the Planetary Bodies; it is that which derives Heat , and is the great 
Inftrument of deriving Fruitfulnefs and Fertility to the inferior World, 
it diftinguifheth Times and Seafons by its Motion; it raifeth, and di- 
gefteth , and diftributeth the Watry Meteors for the benefit of this infe- 
rior World, and infinite more advantages of this kind. And therefore 
it isthe narrownefs of our Underftanding , that when we {ee one excel- 
lent End or Ufefulnefs in any thing, to conclude, that God Almighty 
intended no other. | ; ) 

And therefore it is too hafty,and vain a Conclufion , to think that 
the glorious Bodies of the Celeftial Hoft were made meerly for the fervice 
of Man; and it is alfo folly and prefumption to conclude, that even the 
things of this inferior World, though principally defigned for the ufe 
of Man, were meerly and only deftined for the fervice of Man: Almighty 
God hath the Glory of his own Greatnels, and the Communication of 
his own Goodnels, as the great End of all his Works: Yea and we have 
reafon to think, that even in thefe inferior Beings of this lower World 
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which are delivered over tothe ufe and fervice of Men, God Almighty 
had other Ends that poffibly we know not, nay poffibly in the Effeétion 
of the leaft minute Animal Almighty God intended a Communication 
of fo much of his Goodnefs and Beneficence to it, as might give it a 
kind of complacency and fruition fuitable to the capacity of its Exiftence, 
though fubordinate to other Ends. | : 

And yet not only in thefe inferior Exiftences of this lower World, but 
even in the Fabrick, Order, and Oeconomy of the fuperior World there 
is to be found an admirable accommodation of them one to another, 
and to this Steward and Tenant of Almighty God of this inferior World, 
called Man. | | 

1. If we look upon the Celeftial World, we have an admirable ac- 
commodation thereof to the convenience of Mankind; it prefents to 
his View, and thereby to his Underftanding , the moft noble Spectacle of 
the Celeftial Bodies, their Order, Beauty , Conftancy, Motion, Light, 
condudting to the knowledge and acknowledgment of the Power, Wil- 
dom and Goodnels of God: it gives him an account of the progrefs, 
and parts, and fucceffion of Time, thefe are advantages that no Irrational 
Nature can make ufe of. 

But the Influence of the Heavens are a common Benefit to Man and 
all Sublunary Natures; but yet the inferior World feems in a great 
meafure directed for the benefit of Mankind; fome in common to him 
and the Brutes, as the Air for Refpiration, the Fire for Warmth, the 
Water for Drink, the Earth for Fruit and Habitation. 

But in this lower World there feems many things directed to the {pecial 
ufe of Mankind, for befides Domeftick Animals efpecially allowed for 
his Food, there are fome that ferve for his Employment , Motion, Exer- 
cife, and Food, as the Tillage and Planting of the Earth for his Food; 
fome for his Medicine, as Herbs, and Gums, and Minerals; fome for his 
Clothing , as the Furrs, Wool, and Skins of Beafts , fome for his Habi- 
tation, asthe Timber and Stone; fome for his Fewel, as Wood, Coals, 
and Turf; fome for his Defence and Manufacture, as Iron and Steel; 
fome for Commerce, as the Metals of Silver, Gold, Copper , the very 
Situation of the Seas, the A¢agwes ; fome for his Ornament , as Silk and 
Jewels ; fome for his Journey and Labour, as Horles, Oxen, Camels; 
fome for his Neceffity, fome for his Delight: Infinite more Inftances 
may be given, whereby it will evidently appear that this lower World is 
accommodated to the ufe and convenience of Mankind in a {pectal and 
remarkable manner; whereby it may be evident to any confiderate Man, 
that the Formation of the World and of Mankind was by the fame wife 
and provident Power; andthat asthe Humane Nature 1s accommodated 
toitfelf, fothis World is accommodated to the exigence and convenience 
of the Humane Nature. | os | 

When I have confidered the admirable Congruity of all the Parts of 
Chriftian Religion , and how it correfponds, and 1s adapted to the con- 
venience and condition of the Humane Nature, and how thofe antece- 
dent Prophefies, Promifes, and Directions of Religion in the Old Tefta- 
ment , bear an admirable congruity to the Model of Religion in the 
New Teftament , notwithftanding the vaft diftances between the mani- 
feftations of them, and how all the Scheme of Divine Dilpentations 
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from the beginning of the World bear an admirable accommodation each 
to other, and to the Evangelical Doétrin , it gives us a {trong Moral 
Evidence that the fame one God was tlie Author of this Religion, that 
although there feem a diverfity and variety in the Adminiftrations, yet 
when | look upon them together, compare the congruity of what goes 
before to what follows, it feems one moft beautiful Piece, fitted and 
accommodated in every part to the other; and hereby I fatisfie my felf 
that it isthe true Religion, that it is all of one piece, and one common 
Author of it, namely, the God of Truth. 

And fo when I confider the Humane Nature, andthe admirable ac- 
commodation that one part thereof hath to the other, and allo look 
upon the Afandus afpectabilis, efpecially this lower World, wherewith we 
are by reafon of its vicinity beft acquainted, and obferve how admirably 
the fame is accommodated to the Animal Life of Man: And although 
the Parts thereof are diftinét, various, diftant, yet there are drawn from 
it Lines of Accommodations and Communication to the Ufe of the Hu- 
mane Nature, fo exactly and appofitly, that I cannot choofe but acknow- 
ledge one common Author both of the greater and lefler World, and 
fuch an Author, as made and difpofed all things by the higheft Wifdom 
and the wifeft Choice. If there had been divers Authors of the greater 
and lefler World, there could never have been an. accommodation of 
things fo difparate oneto another, unlefs both had acted in fubordination 
to one common third Being, or by one common Counfel. 

Again, it was not poflible that Cafualty or Chance could have accom- 
modated things of various kinds one to another: If Chance could make 
a Beam of a Houfe, and could have made Tenents at either end, yet it 
is not poffible to conceive that Chance could caft it to be juft of a fit 
length to anfwer the congruity of its contignation to another piece of 
Timber , or fit the Mortifes of other pieces of Timber to thofe Tenents, 
or fit the particles and {cantlets to an{wer juft one another; this muft of 
neceflity require a Workman that works by Underftanding, Choice, and 
Appropriation , becaufe it requires accommodation of feveral things of 
feveral kinds to one End by feveral Means. 

Thus therefore when I {ee the admirable accommodation of Humane 
Nature to its own exiftence and conveniences, the admirable accommo- 
dation therein of things of different natures one to another, as Organs 
to Faculties, Sinews to Bones , Nerves to Mufcles, Spirits to Nerves ; 
when I fee the excellent accommodation of this lower World, efpecially 
to the Humane Nature, although they are in themfelves feveral and hete- 
rogeneal, I cannot ( without violence to my own Obfervation , Expe- 
rience , and Reafon) I fay I cannot but attribute the firft Formation of 
Humane Nature, yeaand of allthe Univerle, to one moft Wile, Intel- 
ligent, Powerful Being; who did all things according to the counfel of 


his Will, after the moft wife and excellent Jdes of his unfearchable 
Underftanding. 
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CAP. V. | 
Concerning the Nature of that Intelligent Agent that first formed the 
Humane Nature; and ome Objections against the Inferences above 
made, and their Anfwer. 


Hi? in the foregoing Chapter reduced the Origination of Man- 
‘. kind to an Intelligent Efficient , effecting it per msvdum efficientis 
voluntarii, cy per intentionem, J fhall in this place inquire what kind of 
Intelligent Efficient this was, for among Intelligent Beings there is one 
Primum , the Glorious God, whofe Underftanding, Power, and Good- 
nefs isinfinite; there are alfo acknowledged by the Heathen , Zetedigestia 
a primo, thofe which C4riffotle calls by the Name of Separate Intelli- 
gences, Plato calls Dis ex Diss, and we commonly call Angels, very 
glorious and powerful Creatures, which P/ato takes into the Bufinels of 
the Creation of Man, as to the Corporeal Frame. 

And it feems to be, that the Effection of the Humane Nature in ary 
part thereof, is not attributable to the Angels, neither as inftrumental, 
much lefs'as principal Caufes. i ae Ff 

1. As to the Soul of Man it feems beyond difpute, for that was 4 
created Subftance ; and Creation of any new Subftance being an infinite 
Motion , is not within the powet of any Finite Nature: the Pretence 
therefore tefts only as to the Corporeal, or at leaft Animal Nature. 

2. Therefore I fay that the Formation of the Bodily, much lefs the 
Animal Nature of Man, inorder to the reception of the Soul , was net- 
ther coordinately nor inftrumentally the Work of Angels. And the 
Reafons that feem fufficient to make out this Truth, -are-thefe: 

1. It feems utterly above an Angelical Power to organize the Body — 
of the Humane Nature: for though it is true, that in the eftablifhed way 
of Generation, the Parents, who are inferior in nature to Angels, do 
organize the Body, at leaft mediante femine, yet that is done in the 
virtue and f{trength of the Ordination and Inftitution of Almighty God : 
So that as well Manas the Semen genitale are the Inftruments deputed by 
Almighty God in virtue of his Supreme Power to propagate the Humane 
Nature. And therefore fince the firft Formation of the Humane Nature 
was a new Formation, not according to the Laws eltablithed after ia 
Nature, the firft Production of Mankind was immediately by the Al- 
mighty Power, and not by the Power of any fubordinate Intelli+ 

ence. 

' 2. Again, it could not poffibly be, but that the Humane Nature muft 
be completed in an inftant: For how is it conceptible , that firft there 
fhould be Corpus formatum, with all the Organs, Velfels, Blood, and Spirits 
difpofed and ordered in their feveral Cells and’ Motions, unlefs Man had 
been then at the fame time animated as well as organized ¢ .For the 
outward fhape or ftature of a Man is no more a fit Receptacle of am 
Animal, much lefs of a Rational Life, than a Statue of Wax or Stone. 
The fame Hand therefore that animated, formed and fafhioned allo the 
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fame Humane Body in the fame moment, by virtue of the Volition, 
Determination , or Factamus of the Divine Will. 

3. As we have no manner of evidence‘of the Angelical concurrence 
or inftrumentality in the Formation of Man or of any of the lower Ani- 
mals,.fo there is no neceflity at-all of {uch a Suppolition. And weare 
not ¢o multiply Caufes withqut neceffity., for as the bare determination 
of the moft powerful and efficacious Will of God was fufficient to bring 
Being out of Nothing, fo the like determination of the fame Will was 
fufficient to form Man out of the Duft of the ground, without taking in 
a fubordination oy inftrumentality of Angels. mi a 

Again, if we fhoyld fuppofe the cqoperation of Angels in the. For- 
mation of the Body of Man, it: muft-be in the ftrength , virtue, and 
efficiency of the firft Caule;: which as it gave the Angels their Being, 
fo it mult give them the efficacy, power, and virtue to. be inftrumental in 
this Formation, which as we have no.ywwarrant, {o we have no probable 
reafon to admit, fince the firft Caufe was all-fufficient for this Effect 
without their affiftance. a | 

4. The admirable Stru@ure of the Body of Man, the accommodation 
of it to Faculties, the furnifhing of it with Faculties accommodate to it, 
even as its Animal Nature (though we take not in the reafonable intel- 
le@ual Soul) imports in ic a Wildom, Power, and-Efficacy above the 
Power of any created Nature to effect: If it fhould be in the power of 
an Angel, by applying adtives to paflives, to produce an Infect, nay a 
perfect Animal, yet the Conftitution and Frame of fo much of that in 
Man that concerns his Animal Nature were too high a Copy for an 
Angelick Nature to write, unlels thereunt deputed and commiffionated 
by the Infinite God, which Commiffion we_no. where fiad, and J-am 
very fure a bare Naturalift will not fuppofe. oo 

5. Again, there is that neceffity of a fuitablenefs and accommodation 
of the Parts of the Body to the Faculties of the Soul, and é converfo, that 
any. the Jeaft difproportion oridifaccommodation of one to the other would 
fpoil the whole Work, and make them utterly unferviceable and unap- 
plicable oneto the other. It was therefore of abfolute neceflity that the 
fame skill and dexterity that was requifite to the firft Formation of the 
Soul, muft be ufed and employed in the Formation of the Body ; and if an 
Angel were unequal to the making up and ordering of the Soul, he 
could never be fufficient to make a fit organical Body exadtly fuitable 
to it. . 3 
Upon the whole matter 1 therefore conclude, That not only the Soul, 
but the very Animal Nature in Man, and not only that, but the For- 
mation and Deftination of his Bodily Frame, was not only the Work 
of an Intelligent Being , but of the Infinite and Omnipotent Intelligent 
Being , who inthe fame moment formed his Body, and organized it with 
immediate Organs and Inftruments of Life and Senfe, and created his 
Intellectual Nature, and united it tohim, whereby Man became a living 
Soul... : 

And this, as the neceflary Evidence of Reafon, deth firft drive us to 
acknowledge a Being, or firft Formation of rhe Humane Nature ex non 
genitis; and fecondly, to acknowledge that this firft Formation of the 
Nature of Man was not by Chance, Cafualty, or a meer Syntax os 
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Natural Caufes, but byan Intelligent Efficient, fo weare upon the very 
fame and a greater Evidence of Reafon, driven to acknowledge that 
Irelligent Efficient to be the Great and Wile and GloyiousGod, no other 
Caufe imaginable being par talz negotzo. 8 | 

And indeed, if ence we can bring Men but to this one Conceffion, 
That the original Efficient of the Humane Nature was an Intelligent 
Being , any Man pretending to Reafon will with much lefs difficulty 
admit that Efficient to be the Almighty God , than any other invifible, 
intelligent Efficient, which we ufually call Angels or Intelligences: And 
the Reafons are thefe, 1. Becaufe though we that are acquainted with 
the Divine Truths do as really believe that there are Angels as well as 
Men, yet the Natural Evidences of the Exiftence of Almighty God are 
far more evident and convincing , even upon a Rational and Natural 
account, than that there are Angels; for the former being a Truth of 
the higheft moment and importance to be believed by all, hath a pro- 
portionable weight and clearnels of evidence, even to Natural Light, » 
more and greater than any other Truth: And hence among the Jews the 
Seét of the Sadduces believed the Exiftence of God, yet denied or doubted 
the Exiftence of Angels or feparated Intelligences. 2. Becaule the very 
Suppofition of an Angelical Nature doth-neceflarily {yppole the Exiftence 
of a Supreme Being, from whom they derive their Exiftences. 3. Be- 
caufé the great occafion of Infidelity in relation to Exiftence of Almighty 
God is, that fenfual Men are not willing to believe.any thing whereby 
they have not a fufficient Evidence, as theythink, totheirSenfe: The 
Notion of a Spiritual and Immaterial Being is a thing that they cannot 
digeft , becaufe they cannot fee or by any Senile perceive it, nor eafily form 
to themfelves a Notion of it. He therefore that can fo far mafter the 
{tubbornefs of Senfe, as to believe fuch a Spriritual Intelligent Being 
as an Angel, hath conquered that difficulty that moft incumbers his beliet 
of aGod, and we that can but fuppofe or admit the former, cannot long 
doubr of the Jatter. He therefore that can once bring his thoughts to 
carry the firft Origination of Mankind to the efficiency of an Angel, muit 
needs in a little time fee a greater evidence not only to believe a Supreme 
Deity, but to attribute the Origination of Mankind and of the goodly 
Frame of the Univerfe to the Supreme Being; as neceflarily beft fitted 
with Power, Wildom, and Goodnefs to accomplifh fo great a Work, 
and that without the help or intervention of Afigels or created Intel- 
ligences, who muft needs derive their Being , Power, and Activity from 
him. 

There remains two or chree Objections againft the force of the Con- 
fequence of the Exiftence of Almighty God , and his Efficiencies ia the 
production of Marfkind in their firft Individuals, which I fhall propound 
and aniwer. 

1. Objec?. What need there be laid fo great a ftrefs upon the Primitive 
Formation of Man, asthat it could not be done but by the Power and 
Witdom of an Almighty Intelligent Being? fince every day’s experience 
lets us fee, that by the mixture and coition of Man and Woman, Ef ex 
femine ab wtroque deci(o, ta utero imulsebri per fpatinm decem menftum ad plite 
rimum producitur hujufndt natura humana, quem tot elogiis mragnificanws ; 
that which we every day fee to be an effeét of finite Creatures —_ 
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daily produétion of Individuals of Humane Nature: Why muft we 
needs call in no lefs than the Wifdom and Power of God himfelf, to 
be the immediate Efficient of the firft Formation of the Individuals of 
that nature, which we fee every day produced by the common efficacy 
of Nature and efficiency of the Parents , Vel ad minus, feminis utrinfque 
fexus in utero faemineo conclaf ? 

In Anfwer. hereunto, I fhall not at this time or in this place enter 
into the difpute how far the Divine Efficiency concurrs immediately in 
the ordinary Generation of Mankind , nor how far the entire Humane 
Nature, as well his Rational Soul as his Body and Animal Nature, is 
attributable to Parental Generation, thefe will be proper for another 
place: but for a full Anfwer hereunto I fay, 1. That there is not the 
fame meafure to be taken of the competency or fufficiency of an Efficient 
in the produétion of the Humane Nature, as it ftands now eftablithed, 
and in the firft formation of the firft Individuals of that nature es non 

enitis, eS | 
. It istrue, it is in fetled and eftablifhed Nature, within the compafs of 
the immediate efficiency of both Sexes , ce feminis prolifict ab eifdem decift, 
to form the Humane Nature in that gradual procefs and method that 
is now confonant to Nature; but if all the Men on Earth-and Angels 
in Heaven fhould now go about to form the Humane Nature ex soz 
genitis, either out of the Elementary Material, or by the help and dire- 
ction of the Celeftial Influences, or by any Irradiation even from an 
Angelick Nature, it could mot be done: It was therefore a vain piece of 
madnefs in Paracelfws to pretend to the formation of a Homunculus, when 
by all his pretended Skill he could not protraét his own Life , being 
already contftituted to the common period of an ordinary old age. But 
2. This Poteffas generativa in the Humane Nature is patt of that admi- 
rable Efficiency which Almighty God exercifed in the firft Fortation 
of Mankind and of other perfect Animals ,. and this Faculty is performed 
in the Humane Nature, and traduced from one to another by the im- 
mediate efficacy, virtue, and energy of that firft Divine Efficiency. In 
this Generative Faculty therefore though the Parents are not fimply 
paffive Inftruments , the Semen prolificum is not meerly a paffive Inftru- 
ment in the production of Humane Nature, yet both are Inftruments, 
and Efficientes vicarie G f{ubordinate, in refpect of Almighty God; and 
the activity that either of thefe Inftruments have, they have from that 
God that firft formed the Humane Nature, and implanted and alligated 
this activity to them. In the firft formation of the firft Individials of 
Humane Nature this V# prolifica was immediately conftiruted in them 
by Almighty God, with power not only to produce their kind , but to 
tran{mit this ¥% prolifica to thefe they fo produced :@and although the 
immediate production now feems to be by the immediate efficiency of 
the Parents, and their prolifick Semen, yet it is done by virtue, and in 
the power of the firft efficiency of Almighty God, Qui cum hanc indidit 
primis tndividuis in eorum prima formatione , ac perpetua quadam lege fuccef- 
fivis individuis quaft alligavit & connexit, So that as when I behold a 
Man at this day, his corporeal Figure, his Faculties, I fee but as it were 
a Copy or Tran{cript of the firft created nature of Man in the firft Indi- 
viduals, I mean as to their Effentials, fo I look upon the fucceflive 
Gene- 
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Generations of Mankind, to be but a continuation of that firk generative 
Faculty concreated with the firftMan, and protracted or extended unto 
all fucceeding defcendents from him: And therefore I have all the 
reafon imaginable, when I behold the fucceflive Generations of Men, 
and the adtuating of that Faculty, retro trabere ad primam originem; and 
to acknowledge it to be no lels the Efficacy of the Divine Efficiency 
in the thoufandth Generation from Adam, than it was in ddam himlelf: 
Juft as if I fhould take a Wedge of Silver of one Inch {quare, and gild 
it over with Gold, and fhould after draw it by Art into a Wire as {mall 
as a Hair, to a Mile in length, every Inch of that filver Wire hath the 
very fame tinéture which the firft Wedge had: Though this refem- 
blance holds not in all things, ic ferves to explicace what I mean, 
namely, the Facultas generativa, which was by God Almighty given to 
the firft Parents of Mankind, and was bound to their Specses. And 
though it be now at a remoter diftance from its firft efficiency, yet it 
hath its continuance and efficacy by virtue of that Firft Efficiency, and 
the Inftitution and Ordination of that molt Wile and Powerful Being. 
So that even at this day the univocal generation of Man (yea and of all 
perfect Animals) is no le(s the Efficiency of Almighty God than it was in 
the firft produdtion of it, though it be more remote in refpect of the 
intervenience of more fucceflive inftruamental Caufes. And therefore 
we are miftaken, if we think that the generation of Men or Animals is 
purely by virtue of the inftrumental Caules, without regard to the firft 
Efficiency of Almighty God; which though it perpetuates it in a fetled 
regular way, now called therefore Natural , yet it is by the Force, Virtue, 
and continuing Energy of the firft wile, powerful, and efficacious Infti- 
tution of Almighty God. And fo nothing is gotten by this Objection, but to 
re-mind us to acknowledge and admire the admirable Wildom, Power, 
and Goodnefs of God, in the firft eftablifhment and continued protraction 
of this Law of Seminal Propagation. 

And this is the true reafon of the conftancy and fixednefs of the Me- 
thods of Generation, and why they do not tranfire wltra limites ; why 
thofe Animals that are produced per ova», do not, cannot produce vivi- 
parous, as Birds, and fome forts of Fifhes; and why thole that produce 
vivipara, or per vermem, do not produce per ovum ; why without extreme 
accidents all perfect Animals produce Individuals conformable to their 
own fimilitude, and fpecifick nature and likenefs, namely, this is the 
true reafon, In the firft formation of the Individual of thele Speczes, the 
moft Wife God, who forefaw what was moft fit and convenient, did 
engrave thefe feveral Laws and inviolable Conftitutions in the natures 
of the things firft produced, and chained and connected them to their 
Species by an inviolable Law, not regularly changeable by any Power 
but by his Power that Enacted them: And therefore it 1s not in the 
power of an Angel to alter the eftablithed Method of the Generation of 
things, becau(e it isa Law inftituted by the Supreme Lord, And although 
Monftrous Births may cafually arife, asin due time may be obierved, yet 
the production of v7vipara per ovum, or of ovipara per vermem, or of Men or 
perfeét Animals, alter quam per conjunctionem marts cy famine, are pro- 
hibited by the fetled and fixed Laws eftablithed by the God of Nature in 
the firft formation of Individuals. 
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2, Ooject. You lay much ftrefs upon the admirable Fabrick not only 
of Man but of perfect Animals, the regular and excellent order and com- ~ 
pofure of their Parts, the accommodation of their Organs to their Fa- 
culties, and of their Faculties to the convenience of their Nature: and 
yet there is fcarce the {malleft Infe& but hath the fame Faculties and 
Organs as exquifitly accommodated to their ufe as the greateft Animal, 
nay they are fo much the more curious, and the Art of the Artificer fo 
much the more commendable by how much the fmaller they are. If a 
Flea or a Fly hath as exact a fymmetry , organization , and diverfity of 
Faculties as an Oftridge or an Elephant; the curiofity of the Art is more 
admirable by the fmalnefs of the Volume: And yet thefe do every day arife 
{pontancoufly, and it may be propagate their kind after their fpontaneous 
production, or it may be have only the exiftence of a Day; neither is it 
xeafonable to think that all thefe Infects thus fpontaneoufly arifing , were 
firft produced in the fifth or fixth Day; or that the Semina formata of 
every Worm or Fly that hath arifen this day or yefterday, were created 
in the firft Creation of things, and lay concealed and unaétive for above 
5000 Years; and yet in thefe (ponte nata we fee no neceflity nor evi- 
dence of any immediate Divine Efficiency , for fome are every day pro- 
duced ex putri, fine preexiffente femine. Why therefore is fo much 
weight laid upon the firft Origination of Man or perfeé Animals, as if 
it muft needs require the immediate interpofition of Almighty God, 
when we are content to referr the Origination of Works poffibly of as 
wonderful a fabrication as many at leaft of perfect Animals, toa lower 
Caule ? 

I Anfwer, It is true that there is a great curiofity in the Texture and 
Faculty of Infects, and that there are very many that arile not ex pra- 
exiftente fersive , but either of Vegetables, or of that which we ufually 
call Afaterta putrés ; and it will’be too hard atask for any to maintain that 
all Infects do arife of univocal Seeds derived from their own Species, or 
that all the Species of Infe€ts were created the fifth or fixth Day ; neither 
fhall I with Scotws affirm that the Forms of fuch Infeéts are derived from 
Heaven , and diffufed into Matter, whereby they mould themfelves into 
their diftiné& Exiftences. 

But as the God of Nature gave a feminal prolifick power to perfeé 
Animals and unto Men, and did bind and connex this Method of their 
future Generations unto their Nature, without which though they had 
been conftituted otherwife in a moft perfeé Conftitution , they could 
never have multiplied their kind. So as to the produ@ion of many 
Iniects, Almighty God hath given fuch a prolifick nature to the Earth 
and Waters, in a certain due mixture irradiated and influenced by the 
Sun to produce divers forts of Infeéts by virtue of thefe two great Bene- 
dictions given to the Water, Gex.1.20. and to the Earth » Gen, 1.24. 
as the two great prevailing Elements in fpontaneous generations; and 
as by virtue of the Divine Benediéions given to Animals and Men, 
[ Jncreafe and multiply, and repleni(h the Earth and the Waters s| Gen.1.22,28. 
fo by virtue of that firft Command to the Waters and Earth, [Let the 
Waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life; and let the 
Earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, and the cattel and creeping 
thing, and the beast after his kind.] The {pontaneous Se aa 
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Infects by the Earth is by virtue of this-Command as effectual, and in 
its kind as natural by virtue-of this eftablifhed Law, as the production 
of Animals per mixtionem, though not {o perfect. 

And from the Efficacy of this Divine Inftitution it comes to pafs, 
i. That their Textures and Faculties are curioully difpofed, for the 
Elementary Nature in conjunétion with the Heavenly Influence doth 
produce them as Inftruments , and in the virtue of the firft Inftitution 
of the Glorious God. 2. That though there ts a great variety and 
multiplicity in their Specées, yet they are not infinite, but determinate. 
3. That according to the variety of Climates and various difpofition of 
Matter, Infects are varioufly produced: this Climate produceth that 
Infect that another doth not; and this Herb, this Wood, this Flefh, that 
Infect that another doth not, and the fame is obferved in Herbs and 
fpontaneous Plants. 

And hence it is, that all the Art in the World can never make the 
meaneft Infeét out of any other Matter, or any otherwife difpofed , or 
any otherwile irradiated, than what would of it felf naturally produce 
an Infect of that kind: But this fhall be farther iluftrated in the Anfwer 
to the next Objection. 

But although it be true that thefe little Infeéts difeover the wonderful 
Wildom and Power of God, in their vicarious productions by the 
commiffionated and influenced Elementary Nature, yet they come 
exceedingly fhort of thofe perfeét Animals who have a nobler and more 
elaborate production by univocal generation , and infinitely fhort of the 
excellency of the Humane Nature: And therefore there is no parity of 
Inftance in the firft formation of an Infect ex mow genitis, and the frit 
formation of the Humane Nature: Every Year gives us Initances of a 
new {pontaneous production of Infects, and this by virtue of that pri- 
mitive commiffion and vital vigour thereby concredited tothe Earth and 
Waters irradiated by the Sun. But never any Age gives {o much as a 
fhadow of an Inftance of the production of any perfect Animals, much 
lefs of Man by any fuch fpontaneous Method; and that the latter gives 
a greater and more eminent Specimen of a Divine Power in its primitive 
formation, than the former in its {pontaneous production. 

3. Objet. It is evident that the malignant Spirits have power to pro- 
duce Infects, as appears by the Magicians producing of Frogs in e£gypt 
by their Enchantments , Exod. 8.7. and therefore the refolution of the 
{pontaneous productions of Infects into the Energy of the Divine Com- 
mand feems unwarrantable. And if he may produce thofe which are 
really endued with an Animal Life, why not thofe Animals that have 
their ordinary produ@ion by univocal Generation, and why not alfo Man- 
kind. 

And the Satyrs and Fauns whereof fome of the Ancients write, f{eems 
to be productions out of the common road of humane production. 

I Anfwer, 1. Touching the fuppofed Fauns and Satyrs, they were 
either Fables or [lufions, and no credit to be given to the Hiltories of 
them. 2. Admitting it fhould be within the power of good or evil 
Angels to produce Infects , yet it would be no conilequence from thence 
to their efficacy of producing perfect Animals, much les Humane Na- 
ture, which is in another fuperior rank of Being above the noblelt 
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Brutes, and exceffively above the rank of Inlects: We might as well 
conclude, becaufe a Man can make a Candle he can make a Star. But 
3. Asto the efficacy of good or evil Angels in effecting of Infeéts, 1. It 
is of no great difficulty to fuppofe that good or evil Angels may bring 
or tran{port the Semiza or Spawn of Inflects to other places, and poflibly 
thus it might be done by the Egyptian Magicians. 2. It is very true, 
that the Angelick Natures have a very great knowledge of Natural 
Efficacies and Virtues, and a great power of tran{porting, uniting, 
and applying Actives to Paffives; whatfoever therefore is effectible by 
the moft congruous and efficacious application of A@ives to Paflives, is 
effectible by them. And fince there are many Infects that arife by the 
connatural efficacy of Elementary Matter, and by the due preparation of 
the fame, and by the due application thereof unto the incidence of 
Celeftial Heat and Influxes; it may be in the power of thele knowing 
and aétive Spirits, by a tranfportation and application of fuch Matter, 
and by the pofition of them in fuch an Influence as is natural for their 
production, to be inftrumental not only to the acceleration of fuch pro- 
ductions, but to the productions themfelves: But though ftill the efficacy 
of the production is not applicable to the efficiency of thefe Spirits, 
but to the natural vigour of thofe Natural Actives and Paffives thar are 
by them brought together, and they cannot produce a Fly or a Frog 
beyond the aétivity and efficacy of Elementary Matter and Celeftial 
Heat: (And hence it was, that the Egyptian Enchanters could produce 
Frogs out of the Rivers of Egypt by the afliftance of evil Spirits , becaule 
the Waters and temperament of the Soil and Climate was able to have 
done it, if thofe parts thereof were tran{ported and united unto one 
place, where being brought they would probably without the help of 
a Magician have been formed into that Infe@ :) Yet when the fame Artifts 
were trying to produce Lice out of Duft, a Matter fimply unfuitable for 
fuch a production, they could not effect it, but acknowledged it was 
the Finger of God: Exod. 8.18,19. We fee that Man by his little nar- 
row skill and power, by applying Actives to Paffives, may do things 
of not unlike a nature; as the acceleration of the growth of Seeds by 
Mineral Preparations, the produétion of Mites in Cheefes by infufing 
Wine; and many tell us of a ftrange production and multiplication ot 
fome Infects by the juxta-pofition of feveral Afhes and Solutions of In- 
feéts, and by other means: none of which ways are eltranged from the 
knowledge of thofe experienced Spirits. 

But it feems utterly beyond the power of any Created Nature to pro- 
duce any Infect, but by the juxta-pofition and application of that Ele- 
mentary Body and Celeftial Heat that is natural and proper for fuch a 
production: and much more is it impoffible for any Created Power to 
produce any Animal, though never fo {mall or inconfiderable, whole 
production is by the ftanding and fixed Laws of Nature mancipated and 
chained to that common Method of Production fetled in Nature, by the 
Conjunétion of Sexes. 

And therefore, though an evil Angel may produce a Frog or Snake by 
the due application of Actives to Paffives, as before 1s declared, yet he can- 
not with all his power and skill produce a Dog ora Cat, or any other Crea- 
ture that by the Laws and Inftitution of Nature is only producible by the 
Conjunction of Sexes. And 
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And the reafon is, becaufe thefe Laws which are inftituted and 
fetled in Nature when it is fixed and eftablifhed, are no other than the 
Laws of the Sovereign Lord of Heaven and Earth; and although he may 
difpenfe with, alter, or fufpend his own Laws, yet no created Bein 
hath that power of it felf co fufpend or alter thefe Laws fetled by the 
God of Nature, no not in any one individual thing, and therefore it is 
not poflible for Angel or Devil, without the immediate Commiffion from 
the God of Heaven, to make any fpontaneous production of fuch an 
Animal as by the eftablifhed Law of Nature is to be produced by natural 
propagation , and not otherwile. 

But herein I do not underftand, 1. Such Infects as though produeible 
by Propagation, yet are naturally likewile producible ex putri, as Frogs, 
and many other Infeéts; for Nature hath allowed them both ways of 
production. 2. Neither of Incubation, for many Animals that are ovz 
para, and cannot produce ovum facundum fine utriufque fexus natura, yet 
may be excluded by artificial Incubation as well as natural, this is not 
only within the power of Angels, by applying an artificial Heat, but even 
of any elfe. The Eggs in Egypt are hatched in the Sun, or by the heat 
of Ovens or warm Afhes, 


CAP. VI. 


The Reafonablene(s of the Divine Hypothedis touching the Origination 
of the World, and particularly of Man, and the preference thereof 
before all the other precedent Suppofitions. 


— 


Pon a diligent Obfervation of the various Suppofitions and [pecial 
Methods of the ancient Philofophers, touching the Origination of 
Mankind and of the Univerfe in general, thefe improbabilities of their 
truth and fufficiency will appear to any confiderate Man. Firlt, They 
are deftitute of any fatisfactory Evidence, to any perfon that ts not ftrangely 
and impotently engaged to them, either becaufe they are his own Con- 
ceptions, or the Conceptions of fome perfons of whole Learning or Wit 
their Difciples or Followers are too fond admirers. There are com- 
monly two Ingredients that make Men fond of a pre-conceived Opinion: 
1. Self-love and admiration; when a Man hath fafhioned a Fancy or 
Imagination to fome height. he falls in love with it becaule it 1s his 
own, and is with great difficulty drawn from ir. 2. Affectation of 
_ Efteem, which hath a double effeét upon Men, namely, the affectation 
of Praifeand Vain-glory, as having found out fome Conception fingular, 
novel, or that may give a Man a name of a high Mercurial Wit; and 
onthe other fide, a fhame and difdain to retract that which he hath once 
publickly aflerted. 

The truth is, that many of the feveral Hypothefes of the Ariitotelians, Ept- 
cureans,and of divers of the other Ancients touching the original or funda- 
mental {tate of the Univerfe and Mankind , are meer Inventions and Fan- 
cies, having no orher foundation or evidence of their truth, shan — 
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their own Fancies and Conceptions. And it is not reafonable to think 
it fhould be otherwile; for fincethe Manner of the Origination of Things 
muft in common Reafon be thought to be of fome other Mode or Order 
than what we fee now in Nature, and fince the particular Manner or 
Method of this Origination of Things is {uch a Matter of Fad as can- 
not poffibly lye in the compa{s of humane difcovery meerly by the 
{trenpth of Ratiocination or a bare humane Tradition, (for it is a Mat- 
ter of Fact that precedes the fuppofed exiftence of Memory, at leaft of 
any Man) it muft neceffarily be that Mankind mult be ignorant of ir, 
unlefs it be revealed unto him by fome that might certainly know the 
Fact it felf, and therefore the @onceptions of Men touching it muft 
needs be as confuled, roving, uncertain, and inevident, as the Dif. 
courles or Conceptions of a blind Man that never faw, touching Light 
or Colours. 

But the Afediwm of the difcovery of the firft Formation of things deli- 
vered by Afofes, is that which can only give us a true Notion of them, 
namely, Revelation to a Man that converled with Almighty God face 
to face, and the Communication thereof to Mankind by this Man di- 
vinely infpired , and informed touching this Fa@ by him that alone 
could give him the true account thereof, namely, God himfelf. Al- 
though I do not doubt, but befides this Divine Revelation to Moles, 
there was a Divine Manifeftation thereof to the firft created Man in that 
fulnefs of his firft illuminated and perfect ftate of created Nature, and 
from him that Tradition was derived, and preferved in that Line of the 
Patriarchsin which the moft important Divine Truths were conferved, 
and traduced from dam to Mofes. 

That which may illuftrate my meaning, in this preference of the 
revealed Light of the Holy Scriptures touching this matter, above the 
Effays of a Philofophical Imagination, maybe this: Suppofe that Greece 
being unacquainted with the curiofity of Mechanical Engins, though 
known in fome remote Region of the World, an excellent Artift had 
fecretly brought and depofited in fome Field or Foreft fome excellent 
Watch or Clock, which had been fo formed, that the original of its 
Motion were hidden, and involved in fome clofe contrived piece of Me- 
chanifm , that this Watch was fo framed that the Motion thereof might 
have laited a Year , or fome fuch time as might give a reafonable Period 
for Philofophical Conjectures concerning it, and that in the plain Table 
there had not been only the defcription and indication of Hours, but the 
configurations and indications of the various Phafes of the Moon, the 
Motion and Place of the Sun in the Ecliptick , and divers other curious 
indications of Celeftial Motions; and that the Scholars of the feveral 
Schools of Epicurus , of —Ariffotle, of Plato and the reft of thofe Philofo- 
phical Sects, had cafually in their walk found this admirable Astomaton, 
what kind of work would there have been made by every Sect, in giving 
an account of this Phenomenon? We thould have had the Epicurean Se& 
have told the by-ftanders according to their pre-conceived Hypothefis, 
that this was nothing elfe but an accidental concretion of Atoms, that 
haply faln together had made up the Index, the Wheels , the Ballance, 
and that being haply faln into this pofture, they were put into Motion. 
Then the Carteftan falls in with him, as to the main of their Suppofition, 
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but tells him, that he doth not fuffictently explicate how this Engin is 
put into Motion; and therefore to furnifh this Motion there is a certain 
Materia fubtilis that pervades this Engin, and the moveable parts con- 
fifting of certain globular Atoms apt for Motion, they are thereby and 
by the mobility of the globular Atoms put into Motion. A third, finding 
fault with the two former, becaufe thele Motions are fo regular, and do 
exprefs the various Phenomena of the diftribution of Time, and of the 
Heavenly Motions; therefore it feems to him, that this Engin and Motion 
alfo, fo analogical to the Motions of the Heavens, was wrought by fome 
admirable Conjunction of the Heavenly Bodies, which formed this 
Inftrument and its Motions in fach an admirable correfpondency to its 
own exiftence. A fourth, difliking the Suppofitions of the three former, 
tells the reft that he hath a more plain and evident Solution of the Phe- 
nomenon, namely, the Univerfal Soul of the World, or Spirit of Nature, 
that formed fo many forts of Infects with fo many Organs, Faculties, 
and fuch congruity of their whole Compofition, and fuch curious and 
various Motions as we may obferve in them, hath formed and fet into 
Motion this admirable Astomaton, and regulated and ordered it with all 
thefe congruities we fee in it. Then ftepsin an Ariffotezan, and being 
diffatisfied with all the former Solutions, tells them, Gentlemen, you 
are all miftaken, your Solutions are inexplicable and unfatisfatory, you 
have taken up certain precarious Hypothefes, and being pre-poffefled with 
thefe Creatures of your own Fancies, and in love with them, right or 
wrong you form all your Conceptions of things according to thofe fan- 
cied and pre-conceived Imaginations. The fhort of the bufinefs is, this 
Machina is eternal, and fo are all the Motions of its; amd-in as much as 
a Circular Motion hath no beginning or end, this Motion that you fee 
both in the Wheels and Index, and the fucceffive indications of the 
Celeftial Motions, is eternal, and without beginning. And this is a 
ready and expedite way of folving the Pheaomenox , without fo much ado 
as you have made about it. . 
And while all the Mafters were thus controverfing the Solution of the 
Phenomenon in the hearing of the Artift that made it, and when they 
had all {pent their philofophizing upon it, the Artift that made this 
Engin, and all this while liftened to their admirable Fancies, tells them, 
Gentlemen, you have difcovered very much excellency of Invention 
touching this piece of Work that is before you, but youare all miferably 
miftaken , for it was I that made this Watch, and brought it hither; 
and I will thew you how I made it; firft, I wrought the Spring, and 
the Fufee, and the Wheels, and the Ballance, andthe Cafe, and Table, 
I fitted them one to another, and placed thefe feveral Axes that are to 
direét the Motions of the Index to difcover the Hour of the Day, of the 
Figure that difcovers the Phafis of the Moon, and the other various 
Motions that you fee; and then I put it together, and wound up the 
Spring, which hath given all thefe Motions that you fee in this curious 
iece of Work: and that you may be {ure I tell you true, I will tell you 
the whole order and progres of my making, difpofing , and ordering 
of this piece of Work , the feveral materials of it, the manner of the 
forming of every individual part of it, and how long I was about it: 
This plain and evident difcovery renders all thefe excogitated Hypothefes 
of 
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of thefe Philofophical Enthufiafts vain and ridiculous, without any great | 


help of Rhetorical Flourifhes or Logical Confutations. 

And much of the fame nature is that difparity of the Hypothe/es of the 
Learned Philofophers in relation to the Origination of the World and 
Man, after a great deal of duft raifed , and fanciful Explications and 
unintelligible Hypothefes, The plain, but Divine Narrative by the hand 
of Afofes, full of fence , and congruity, and clearnefs, and reafonablenefs 
in it felf, doth at the fame moment give us a true and clear difcovery 
of this great Myftery, and renders all the Effays of the generality of the 
Heathen Philofophers to be vain, inevident, and indeed inexplicable 
Theories, the creatures of Phantafie and Imagination, and nothing 
elle. | 

1. This therefore is the firft Advantage of the Afofaical Hypothefis of the 
Origination of things above the Philofophical Theories touching the 
fame; the latter are inevident, conjectural , and indeed apparently falfe ; 
the former contains an Evidence of it felf, by its confonancy, to the only 
manner that can be fufficient for fuch a Difcovery, and the plain, evident, 
and congruous relation of it. 

2, All the Philofophical Theories (except that which carries the 
Origination of things up to Almighty God ) are full of infinite intangle- 
ments, difficulties, and inconfiftencies, that ever and anon break out 
and difcover themfelves; whereby they are enforced by a continual fub- 
ftitution of new Suppolitions, to piece up and mend the breaches that 
arife upon fuch inconfiftencies, and fo avoid thofe intollerable abfurdities 


that their Suppofitions do neeeflarily occafion. ‘And again, fometime 


are fain utterly to lay afide fome of their former Pofitions, as utterly 
undifciplinable and ungovernable by any fubfidiary Explication , by 
reafon of their grols ablurdities and apparent impoffibilities. This ap- 
pears by fome of the former Debates touching the Epzcurean and Aristote-. 
ian Suppofitions , and many more may be giveninthismatter. _ 

But the firft Chapter of Gewefis, as it is perfectly confonant to it felf, 
fo it labours under no difficulties or abfurdities, but all parts. thereof are 
eafily and apparently reconcilable one with another, and with the 
commen realon of the things delivered upon the account of that com- 
mon Suppofition upon which the whole is bottomed , namely; the Effi- 


ciency of the moft Wile and Powerful Intelligent Being. 


Since therefore it is evjdent that Truth is ever confiftent with ic felf, 
and that which contains any irreconcilable abfurdity or contradiction 
with it felf orany other Truth, can never be true: we have all the reafon 
imaginableto give the preference to the Adofaical Hypothefis, as confonant 
to it felf, and to all other Truths that are; and on the other fide, to reject 
the Epicurean and 4 riflotelian Theories in this matter, each of which 
contains irreconcilable difficulties in themfelves, and contradiétions to 
evident and demoftrable Truths. 

3. The third obfervable is this, That the Holy Hiftory gives us fuch 
an Efficient, and fuch an Efficiency of things that gives us a plain, and 
clear, and evident Solution of all thofe admirable Phewomena that we {ee 
both in the Univerte, in the Motions, Orders, Pofitions, Influences, and 
Conveniences of the whole Univerfe, and of the feveral great Integrals 
thereof, and likewile of that admirable Beauty, Order, Symmetry, Ule- 
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fulnefs of Parts, and Organs of Faculties and Powers that are to be found 
in Animals, and efpecially in Man: of thefe admirable congruities of 
Powers, Motions, and Inftinéts not only inthe Animal and Vegetable 
Province , but alfo in the very inanimate Bodies; by giving us the Al- 
mighty, moft Wile, moft Bountiful God to be the firtt Author of the 
World and of Mankind , and to be the Contriver and Inftitutor of that 
Law in things created, which we ulually call the Law of their Nature, 
which is nothing elle but the Will, the Rule, the Infticution of the moft 
Wile, Powerful, and Intelligent Being. And let Men toyl them(elves 
till their Brains be fired, and {tudy and invent from Age to Age, to give 
us any other Explication of moft of the oblervable Phenomena in Nature, 
they will toylin vain, and fubftitute unto us nothiag but empty, watrith, 
and unfatisfactory Solutions, or meer Whimfies, Chimera’s, and Falfities, 
inftead of Truth and Reality: And this is the admirable preference of 
the Divine Hiftory of the Origination of Things, that it gives us a folid, 
plain, evident, congruous Solution of all the admirable Phemomena in 
univerfal and particular Beings , wherein our Minds may reft , and quiet 
themfelves; which thofe Philofophers neither do nor can do, that ufe 
any other Method of the Origination of Things. What reafoncan there 
be affigned of the pofition of the Elementary and Heavenly Bodies in 
that moft convenient pofition and fituation, the ufefulnefs, order, and 
regularity of their Motions, Heat, and Influence? Why the Motions of 
every thing are directed with the moft fuicablenefs to the convenience 
of the Univerfe,and toitsown ¢ Why a Stone or a Bar of Iron moves 
downward, what is within it, or withoutit, that excites or directs it? 
What reafon can there be affigned of that admirable accommodation of 
Meteors, the Wind and Rain, nay the very Thunder and Lightning, to 
the ufe and benefit of the Elementary World 2 What reafon can be 
affigned of the admirable Fabrick of the Body of Man, that fingular 
beauty, deftination, and fymmetry, and convenience of Parts and Organs, 
that admirable conftitution and ordination of his Faculties, efpecially 
that of his Intelle@ - What reafon can be affigned of the wonderful 
order and procedure of the generation of Men, yea and of common 
Animals: All done with that order and uniformity, with that con- 
venience and regularity, that it exceeds the imitation, and even the 
the comprehenfion of the wifeft Man in the World ¢ Touching thele and 
infinite more of thefe admirable Appearances in Nature, the firft of 
Genefis gives us a plain, reafonable, evident Explication, by letting us 
know that thefe were the Works of the moft Intelligent Being , the 
Works of the moft Wife and Glorious God: And the reafon why they 
are fo admirably , wifely, and excellently framed and ordered, is becaufe 
they were made and ordered by the great Skill, Wildom, Power, and 
Defign of the Glorious God. 

But now if we come to demand of thefe wife Philofophers a Solution 
of the admirablenefs of thele Phexomena, we fhall have fuch Solutions 
as muft make us firt unreafon and unman our felves, before we can 
fubferibe to them, or at leaft we fhall have fuch a Solution as no way 
countervails the value of the Work, or elfe thall give a Solution of /den 
per idem, or elle by fomewhat elle that is utterly unintelligible. 

Ask Democritus and Epicurws , and by their favour, fome of their late 
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fry the Atomifts will tell us, that all or the greateft part of this is by 
chance, cafual pofition, and mode, and motion, and figure, and texture 
of Atoms: and he that believes this whiles he hears it or faysit, is in 
a full capacity of believing any thing , though never fo unreafonable. 
Let any Man but ask his own Reafon fairly, whether he can believe this 
that he thus faith, L appeal to that Man, whether he doth or can really 
believe himifelf when he fays it. Ask another fort of Philofophers for 
their Solution of it, they will tell you that Nature is the Caufe, and a 
fufficient Solution of all thefe things: But what is that Nature, where 
is it, is it the nature or difpofition of the things themfelves 2 Then it 
explicates it no otherwile but thus, That things have this excellency 
and order, becaufe it is their nature to befo, or, they are fo becaule they 
are fo: But if by Naturethey mean fome feparate Exiftence, what then 
is it? Is it a Body or Spirit, is ita reafonable, an intelligent Being, or 
Is it a furd and itupid Exiftence, or elfe is it a Law or a Rule (elf. 
fubfifting 2 If it be a reafonable, intelligent Exiftence, we differ but 
only de xomine ; that which I call God they will call Nature, at leaft 
unle{s they fuppofe it an inferior intelligent Being, and then the diffi: 
culty is only made fomewhat more, that a fubordinate intelligent Being 
was able to produce fuch Effeéts which appear to all Men to be Works 
of the greateft Power and Wifdom imaginable. On the other fide, if 
they fuppofe it to be a meer furd unintelligent Being, how comes it to 
pafs that they carry in them the greateft evidence oe of the 
moft perfect, and confequently of the moft intelligent efficient Agent ¢ 
Again, will they fuppofe it a Norma, Rule, or Law of a moft excellent 
frame and order , (and indeed in fo conceiving , they conceive truly that 
Nature is fuch a Law orRule) but ftill this doth not explicate the Phe- 
nomena Of Nature, without fuppofing fomewhat more: A Law or Rule 
is not in it felf effective or active, neither can it fubfift or exift without 
an Agent that either gave it, or works by or according to it. The Laws 
of a State are the Rules of its Government, but this Law muft be given 
by fome Power, and fome Power there mutt be that muft aé according 
to it, otherwife a Law is a ftupid, dead, unactive , and unconceivable 
thing: And therefore a Law or Rule fingly explicates not any the Phe- 
nomena of Nature without a Being that gives this Law to things, or 
acts, or makes things act according to it, and then we areina great 
meafure where Wofes brings us, only with this differeace, the Law by 
which this great World was made, was no other but the Determination 
and Beneplacitum of the Divine Will, determined or qualified (if we 
may ufe that improper word) with the higheft and moft fovereign 
Wildom and Power: And the Law by which things thus made were for 
the future to be governed, was that inftituted Rule and Order which 
this Sovereign Lord contrived and placed in created Beings; and thus 
indeed , Opus natura eft opus inteligentie, Nature therefore may have thele 
Various acceptations, v7z, 

1. As it fignifies that Principium adlivum that gave every thing its 
Being; and thus it imports no other than Almighty God, that Supreme 
Intelligent Being, though improperly called Nature; v2. Natura na- 
TAS. 

2. As it imports the Things or Effects principated or effected by ie 
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intelligent active Principle, or the Effects or Creatures of God, or Na- 
tava naturata, and this hath a doubleimport, vsz. 1. For the firft and 
immediate Productions of that Principle, namely, not only created 
Matter, which was the Prodsitum primo_primum, but alfo the things firft 
produced in their feveral kinds or natures, or Producta fecundo prima, as 
the firft Vegetable, Animal, and Humane Individuals: or 2. For thole 
Mixtions and Produétions which afterwards had their productions in 
the World by fucceflive mixtions and generations, which include all 
Productions, which though in relation to their dependence and firft 
produétion of their kind, ‘are ftill the Creatures of God, yet in relation 

to their immediate Caules , are productions of fecond Caufes. 
3. As it imports the Law and Rule and Method and Order, of the pro- 
du@ion and government and procefs of created Beings, and this of 
two kinds, 1. The Law and Rule of the firft Creation or Production of 
Beings; as the production of the firft Individuals of Animals, Vegeta- 
bles, and Men: and herein though Almighty God proceeds with admirable 
Wildom and Order, yet he ufed no other Law or Rule than the immediate 
Determination of his own moft wife and perfect Will, fuitable to the 
Bufinefs he had in hand, wherein there was neceflary and fit another 
kind of Regiment and Order than was. afterwards inftituted. 2. The 
Laws or Rules inftituted, and appointed by the fame molt wile God to 
things already conftituted ; this is the common and ordinary and regular 
Law of inftituted Nature: and thefe two Laws or Rules were different, 
and neceflary that they fhould be fo. In the firft Conftitutions of Beings 
God Almighty proceeded by a Law fuitable to that Work, namely, 
according to the wife Countel of hisown Will, that was beft and fitteft 
for that Work, he proceeded more fuddenly, and by the immediate 
interpofition of his own Power the Vegetables conftiruted in a moment, 
or very {peedily, and within the compals of a Day came to their full and 
perfect maturation and growth: fo alfo did the Fowls, and Fithes, and 
Brutes, and Man, without i confiderable mora between their-firft for- 
mation and complement or individual perfe@ion: Butthe Law inftiruted 
for things already formed and fetled was of another kind , Vegetables, 
Animals , and Men are in the Laws of their future exiftence to pafs 
through thofe gradations and fteps and methods which we.fee now in 
ufe , for the formation , produétion , imcreafe, and perfection thereof, 
Again, in the firft production of things, though fometimes the wile 
God ufed in {ome meafure the order of fecond or initrumental or effective 
Caufes, yet he bound not himfelf to that Rule; though, as we have 
formerly obferved , the inftrumentality of Heat might be ufed in fepa- 
rating the Expanfwm , and the arefaction of the Earth, and the produ@ion 
of Vegetables; and though the inftrumentality of the perfected Cele- 
{tial Bodies might be fome way inftrumental towards the maturation of 
Nature, towards the production of Animals: and though he ufed the 
Matter which he had created to be the fwb/fratum of the Corporeal Na- 
tures, even of Man himfelf, yet the great Energy and Power whereby 
he compleated all things, was above and beyond the activity of fecond 
Caufes; yea when he uled the inftrumentality of fecond Caufes , his 
own Powerful and Omnipotent Hand was engaged in the advancing 
of the efficacy of the fecond Caules, which he ufed beyond their natural 
Yy ftrength 
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‘ftrength and efficacy, there was much that was fupernatural and mira- 
culous, as well in the firft feparation , diftribution , and formation of 
things, as in the firft Creatiorrof the Corporeal Matter out of nothing, 
But in the fucceeding procefs and procedure of created Nature he fixed 
and eftablifhed certain powers and aétivities in things, and a certain 
order and connexiom between them and their effects, and governed and 
regulated the motions and produdtions of things according to thofe im- 
planted powers and connextons; and this we call the inftituted Law of 
Nature, namely, the activities and powers placed in created Beings, 
and the muttal cormnexions and concatenations of things to fuch aativi- 
ties and powers: which Law was at firft inftituted by the God of Nature 
to be the common and ftariding ordinary Rule for things, fetled and 
fixed in their created ftation. And therefore we are far from denying 
a Law of Nature or Calling in the immediate efficiency of the great 
God, ora miraculous interpofition in all the ordinary procedures of 
things already fully fetled and {tatuminated by the firft Divine Efficiency. 
That which we only fay in relation to Nature already fetledis but this, that 
t. The primitive and fundamental powers and activities of things were 
placed in them by the immediate Will and Efficiency of God, it is this 
that gives the power to Heat and Fire to diflolve, diflipate, rarifie, and 
confume; to Cold to condenfe, to heavy Bodies to defcend; to all the 
Celeftial Bodies their Motions , Influences, and Pofitions; that gave the 
Generative Faculty t6 Men, to Brutes, to.Fifhes; the Produétive Faculty 
to the Earth and Waters, the Receptivity to Sewex and Intellection, ce. 
2. That -he by a continuing Influx doth fupport and preferve all things 
in their being, order, and activity. 3. That this which we call the Law 
of inftituted and ftatuminated Nature, is his Law and his Infticution, 
and the connexion of natural Effects to their natural Caufes is his Infti- 
tution , his Law, his Order. ? 

And therefore we do neither deny a Law of Nature, or a connexion 
between ‘natural Caufes and Effeéts, but that which we juftly blame in 
thefe Men that pretend themlelves to be the great Priefts of Nature, and 
admirers and adorers of it, is, 1. That they do not fufficiently confider 
and obferve, that this which they and we call Nature, and the Law of 
Nature, and the aa of Nature, is no other but the wife inftituted 
Law of the moft wife, powerful, and intelligent Being , as really and 
truly as an Edict of Trajan or Fuffinian was a Law of Trajan or Juffinian ; 
Sic parvis magna: and 2. That they do not warily diftinguith between 
that firft Law, 74 rebus conftitnendis; and this fecond Law of Nature, 7 
vebus conftitutis: but inconfiderately mifapply that Law and Rule and 
Method which is ordinary and regular, conftituted, and fitted, and ac- 
commodate to Nature already fetled, as if the fame were and.ought to 
be neceflarily the Rule and Law in the firft formation and fetling of 
things: which is an Errour that proceeds from the over-much fixing of 
our Minds’ to that which in the prefent courfe of things is obvious to 
Senfe , and not adverting , that the firft Conftitution and Order of things 
is not in Reafon or Nature manageable by fuch a Law, which is moft 
excellently adequated and proportioned to things fully fetled. 

Therefore , befides that Law which the Divine Wildofti, Power, and 
Goodnefs hath fixed in Nature fully ftaruminated, we muft alfo fuppofe a 
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Law and Order of the Divine Wildom, not rigoroully bound either to 
fecond Caules or prefent {tated Methods in the firit production of things. 
And this the due Confideration of the different nature of the ftate of 
things i fiert and in facto effe, will ealily perlwade, that the moft wile 
God that hath eftablifhed a fixed, regular, ordinary Law in things already 
fetled, which he rarely departs from; yet ufed another kind of order, 
namely, the regiment of his own Will and Wildom, and if I may with 
humility {peak it , a dictatorian power, more accommodate to the firft 
production of things, And thus much for the comparifon between the 
Mofsical and Philofophical Theories touching things, and the great 
advantage and preference of the former, as moft fuitable to the true 
nature, ftate, and reafon of things. And now I draw towards a con- 
clufion of this long Difcourfe , and fhall therefore in the laft place give 
an account of thofe Confectaries , Confequences , and Corollaries which 
are evidently deducible from this Confideration of the Origination of 
Mankind by the immediate Efficiency of this Supreme Intelligent Being, 
Almighty God: and indeed, principally for the fake of thefe Conle- 
quences and Corollaries hath all been written that precedes in this Book, 
and it is the Scope, End, and Ufe of the whole Book, which I fhall 
abfolve in the next Chapter. 


CAP. VII. 


A Colle&tion of certain evident and. profitable Confequences from thu 
Confideration , That the firft Individuals of Elumane Nature had 
their Original from a Great, Powerful , Wife , Intelligent Being. 


Now come to that upon which I had my Eye from the firft Line that 

was written touching this Subje@, namely, the Confequences and 

— that arife from this great Truth contained in thefe Conclu- 
ons. 

1. That Mankind had an Original of his Being ex won genttis, 

2. That this Origination of Mankind was neither cafual, nor meerly 
natural. | 

3. That the Efficient of Man’s Origination, was and is an Intelligent 
Efficient of an incomparable Wildom and Power. 

Firft therefore, we have here a moft evident, fenfible, and clear 
conviction of a Deity, and a confirmation of Natural Religion, which 
confifts principally in the aeknowledging of Almighty God to be a moft 
perfec Eternal Being , of infinite Wifdom, Goodnefs, and Power, and 
a due habitude of Mind, Life, and Practice, arifing from that Prin- 
ciple. 7 , 
| Tt hath been commonly obferved, that the particular or inftituted 
Religions fince the Creation have had their Proofs by Miracles, which 
were as it were the Credentials to fubdue the Minds of Men to alfene 
to it. Thus the inftituted Religion of the Jews, given by the hand of 
(Mofes, was confirmed by the great Miracles done by God by the hand 
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of Afofes, in Egypt and in the Wilderhels: andthe Chriftian Religion had 
its Confirmation by the Miracles of Chrift and his Apoftles, who did 
wonderful things, beyond the reach and power of created’ Agents or 
A&tivities, which were therefore Miracles ; fuch as were governing of 
the Winds and Seas , healing of the Sick by a touch or wotd, raifing 

the Dead, ee. | 
But it is farther faid, That Almighty Ged never ufed Miracles to 
evidence the truth of his own Exiftence , Power, Wildom, Goodneis ; 
or for the eftablifhing of Natural Religion, or the confuting of Atheifm, 
But I take it, that there are really as many Miracles for the evincing 
of the truth of Natural Religion, vz. the Exifting of Almighty God, 
as there are Works in Nature: For although it be a great truth, that 
the Laws of Nature, as the Pofitions of the Heavenly and Elementary 
Bodies, their Motion, Light, Influence, Regularity, Pofition, propagation 
of Vegetables, Animals, Men, and the whole Oeconomy of the Univerfe 
is by the Divine Wifdom, Power, and Goodnefs fetled in a regular courfe s 
fo that now we call things Natural, and Works and Laws and Ordex 
of Nature, and being fo fetled and fixed, ceafe to be Miracles: yer in 
their firft Inftitution and Conftitution, they were all, or many, Miracles, 
Works exceeding the activity of any created or natural power, and 
accordingly ought to be valued, and really are fo; and it is nothing elfe 
but their commonne(s, and our inadvertence and grofs negligence, that 
hinders the adtual eftimate of them as great and wonderful Miracles: 
As I have often faid, if at this moment all the Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies fhould ceafe, or there fhould be a general {top of the Propagation 
of Animals, Vegetables, or Men, if Mens Reafon fhould generally fail 
them, and for the moft part they fhould become like Brutes, if the Light 
of the Sun were darkned, or the great Luminous or Planetary Bodies 
fhould bulge and fall foul one upon the other, or that difotder or con- 
fufion fhould generally fall upon the Works of Nature, and break that 
excellent Order that now obtains among them, we fhould be full of 
admiration of fuch a Change, and account them Miraculous: And the 
reafon is, becaufe the fenfe of the Change is at prefent incumbent upon 
us, and we cannot choofe but take notice of them as ftrong, unufual, 
miraculous Prodigies : When all this while Natures courfe holds regularly, 
the Wonder and Miracle is ten times greater in the ftate of things as 
they now ftand, than it would be in fuch a difcompoftire of Nature. The 
Motion, and Light, and Polition, and Order of the Heavenly and Ele- 
mentary Bodies is a greater Evidence of the Divine Power that put 
them and keeps them in Motion, than if they all refted. And it is a 
greater Miracle that a Man was conftituted upon the Earth, that he 
hath a power given him to propagate his kind, that he lives ordinarily 
fuch a portion of timein the World, that he hath the ufe of Reafon and 
Underftanding , I fay there is more of Miracle in it, than in the want 
of it: Only there are thefe three things that abate the value of it among 
Men, 1. The commonnels of the benefit and wonder renders the Ob- 
fervation thereof little. 2. Mankind is’ negligent in improving ‘his 
Obfervation , he never rubs the’'Corn out of the Ear, and {fo by inadver- 
tence , {upinenefs , and negligence, fuffers things of this nature to flip 
away without notice. 3. We rarely carry things to their Original, but 
take 


take them as we find them; whereas if we did as by a Clew follow the 
Works of Nature to their Original , we fhould find the Divine Omnipo- 
tence and infinite Wifdom at the upper end of the Chain, and the Worms 
themfelves no other than Miracles in their firft conftitution. He that 
confiders the admirablenefs of the Frame of Humane Nature, efpecially 
of his intelle@tual power, and that is but acquainted with himfelf, will 
without arrogance or vain-glory conclude thac Man is the moft admi- 
rable Creature that this lower World affords , a Creature to which all 
the vifible Creatures of this lower World feem in a great meafure to 
point at, astheir End. And therefore if the firft Individuals, the com- 
mon Parents of Mankind were at fome one time conftituted , there was 
a very great deal of Power, Wildom, and Intelligence employed to the 
making up of fucha Piece as this: If we fee an excellent Picture to the 
Life, or a Statue, there will not need much Rhetorick or Logick to 
—— or evince, that furely it was not done without an excellent, 
knowing, and intelligent Artift. And certainly that Efficient, who 
ever he was that did at firft compofe and make up the admirable Stru- 
G&ure of the Humane Body, all the Organs, Nerves, Veins, Arteries, 
Vifcera, Bones and other Integrals thereof; that endowed it with the 
Faculties of a vegetable and fenfible Nature, that gave him a reafonable, 
intellectual felf-moving Soul, with all its fubordinate Faculties, that fo 
ftrangely and ftupendioufly united two fuch different Effentials of a 
reciprocal and intelle@tual nature, was fome intelligent Being , and fuch 
an intelligent Being that was not only of a far more admirable Wifldom 
and Power than Man, now the beft of the vilible Creatures, appears to 
be; but of fuch an excefs of Wifdom and Power,as cannot be found in any 
known Being , befides him that we call Almighty God. 

And if any Man fhall fay, as needs he muft, that furely it mult be 
granted, that he was of a Power and Wildom far more excellent and 
perfect than that Work he thus made; but how are we fure that he 
muft be God ¢ May it not be fome Bethg that admirably furpaifeth the 
perfection of Humane Nature, and yet may it not be fomething lels than 
infinite , fomewhat inferior to God, may it not be fome Angel, fome 
feparated Intelligences To this I fay, 1. That Man that can be forced 
by this Work to acknowledge an Intelligent Being tranicendently beyond 
the Power and Wifdom of 2 Man, a Power that he never faw, but 
only collected from the eminence of an Effeét which furpafleth the activity 
of any Being that he hath ever feen with his Eyes, a Being that acts by 
choice, election, and intention: I fay, that Man that cah once admit 
aninvifible Being of an efficiertcy equal tofuch a Work, hath broken the 
ftrength of Atheifm, fince whatfoever can be alledged to evince {uch 
an Exiftence, as the ObyeGtion fuppofed doth, may be alledged efficacioully 
to prove the Exiftence of a God, fince all that can be faid tor the Exiftence 
of the former, that and much more may and miuift be {aid and granted 
for the Exiftence of the latter, namely, God. 2. But again, fince the 
meafure of any Man’s conception touching the infinite, fovereign ex- 
cellence of an Efficient muft needs be the-excellence of the Work; if 
therefore a Man doth not, cannot know any more admirable created 
Exiftence than himfelf, he cannot expect a greater Evidence of a miore 
tran(cendent Power, Waldom, or Goodnels, than he that ns the 
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Efficient of fuch a Being as himfelf is: *Tis poflrble he may fuppofe fome 
more excellent Inhabitants of the Heavenly Bodies than he himfelf is, 
but this is more than he knows; and “tis true the Sun and Stars are 
eoodly beautiful Bodies, but he doth not know that they are any more 
than fiery Balls, that naturally give light and heat: but as he hath no 
evidence, fo he hath no evident reafon to fatisfie, that they are animate, 
much le{s intelleQual, and confequently, for any thing a Man knows he 
himlelf is incomparably a more excellent Being than they: it is true, 
they laft longer, and fo doth a piece of Marble, I fpeak not to difparage 
thofe beautiful Beings, but to enforce the Argument 4d hominem ; that 
to the firft formation of a living Intelligent Nature there is as great a 
Power requifite and confpicuous , as to the formation of the nobleft 
Creature that we fee or know: And I fhould not queftion , but that that 
Power and Wifdom which were equal to the firft formation of the Rea- 
fonable Nature, were equal to the formation and efficiency of the Sun 
or the brighteft Star in Heaven. Since therefore I can judge of the 
meafure or exces of the Power and Wifdom of any Efficient by the 
noblenefs and value of the Effect, and I know not any fenfible Being of 
greater worth, value, and wonder than Man; I have reafon to believe 
that he that firft formed Man is a Being of the greateft and moft tran- 
{cendent Power, Wifdom, and Goodnefs that is imaginable; and that 
Being which I have reafon to believe to be of the greateft Power, Wil- 
dom and Goodnefs, I have reafon to believe to be Almighty God, who is 
Optimus Maximus, And if it be faid that the conviction by this Argu- 
ment is fo much the more infirm, becaufe I fee daily that Man begets 
a Man, and fo the efficiency no more proves the Exiftence of God, than 
it proves the Father to be God that begets a Son of his own likenefs and 
fpecies ; I fay the Inftance is fo far from weakning the Inference, that it 
rather enforceth it: For the firft formed Parents of Mankind were alfo 
endued with this generative power, by virtue of that firft efficiency upon 
the firft individual pair of Mankind, fo that the generative power in 
Man is but an effect of that redundance of Power that was in the farft 
Efficient of the Humane Nature: Indeed if any Man, or all the Men in 
the World could confticute a Man in any other way than by natural 
propagation , it were an Inftance that would fufficiently confute the In- 
ference. But the generative power and faculty being but a part of that 
admirable effect that was wrought in the formation of the Humane 
Nature, it rather advanceth, than any way depreciateth the Power and 
Wildom of the firft Efficient of Mankind, that he was formed together 
with fuch a power of propagating his kind. 

2. From hence we learn not only that there 1s a God, but in fome 
meafure we learn what he is. As this Work, the primitive Effection of 
the Humane Nature, could never be effected but by an Intelligent Being, 
fo when we fee fuch a Work as this, we cannot choofe but acknowledge 
that he is tranfcendently wife, tranfcendently powerful, tranfcendently 
good; that fuch was his Power and Wifdom, appears by his Work, and 
that fuch was his Goodnels, appears, in that freely without any motive 
or advantage to himfelf he formed this excellent creature Man; it was 
but to communicate his abundant Goodnels, and to give Being to an 
Intelligent Nature that might be capable of the participation of his 
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Goodnefs and Bounty commenturate to his nature. Weallolearn, that 
as he made an Intelligent Being , fo he is a Tranfcendent Intelligence, 
He that made the Eye, {bail he not fee? It is. very true, the perception of 
Sen(e is the loweft kindof perception, andthe perception of rational and 
difcurfive Intelle@ion is of a higher rank than the perception of Senle; 
the Intuitive perception is nobler than that of Ratiocination; but the 
perception, if I may ule that word, in Almighty God is of a tranfcendent 
perfection above all thefe, and includeth them all, but not under thofe 
allayes that render other kind. of perceptions lels perfect : He fees and 
hears and knows, without an Eye, without an Ear, without an Object. 
He that could create an Intelle¢tual Being, doth moft perfeétly underftand 
and know, for he could not be deftitute of any perfection whereof an 
incorporeal Being could be capable, and fince he made a Being capable 
of Intelligence, certainly he had a greater and more perfect Intelligence. 
And here I cannot choole but re-mind fome things again that I have 
formerly intimated, vz. I. That thofe that go about to attribute the 
Origination of Mankind to a bare Order or Law of Nature, as the pri- 
mitive Effector thereof, fpeak that which is perfectly irrational and 
unintelligible: for although a Law or Rule is the Methad and Order by 
which an Intelligent Being may act, yet a Law or Rule or Order 1s a 
dead, unactive, uneffective thing of it felf, without an Agent that ufeth 
it, and exercifeth it as his Rule and Method of AGion. What would 
a Law fignifie ina Kingdom or State, untefs there were fonre Perlon or 
Society of Men that did exercife, and execute, and judge, and determin, 
and a¢t by it, or according to it? And therefore 47iflotle, in the Books 
de Adundo attributed to him, though in the defcription of Gods as to the 
conftancy of his working, he ftile him Néwoss Lex equabiliter im nos fufa, 
nec tranfpofitionem nec correétionens wllans recipiens, prestantior cy firmior 
omnibus que in tabulis deferipte contineantur, Yet he re{ts not in that de- 
{cription, but tells us that he is a Being that acts by Empire and Com- 
mand and Will: Qsod in pavi gubcrnator, im curré auriga, in chory precen- 
tor, in civitate lex, in exercitu imperator , hocidem in mundo Deus. So that 
to the effecting of the Humane Nature a bare independent Law is in- 
competent, bur there muft be an Intelligent Being, whole Will chat 
Rule and Law which we call Nature is. 2. That although the Manner 
and Method that the Divine Power and Wifdom uled in the firtt for- 
mation and effecting of the Humane Nature, is not cognolcible by the 
Light of Nature, without Divine Revelation, becaule none but Al- 
mighty Ged was acquainted with or prefent at that Work, and his Power 
and Wifdom might ufe various Orders or Methods in its firft effection : 
yet the Conclufion , that this Work, whatever particular Method. it had 
for its effection, was the Work:of a moft powerful , intelligent , wife 
Being , acting by Intellection, Will, and Intention, isa Truth apparently 
evident to the Light of Nature and Reafon, and as infallible a Demon- 
{tration of a Deity, as if a Man could have been prefent and feen the 
Work done; as I do moft rationally conclude an excellent Watch or 
other Astomaton was the work of an intelligent Artift, though I do not 
know the particular manner how he made it, unle(s I am particularly 
informed thereof by him. | 

3. From hence we learn, that the Divine Providence extends 7 this 
ower 
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lower World and’all the things therein, and is not only confined to 


things above the Moon, as Arzffotle would have it. | | 

He. that condefcended to the effection not only of Man, but of all the 
Animals of this lower World, certainly had a regard to them, and would 
not leave them without the regiment of his Providence, which were 
the Works of his own immediate Power and Will. | 

It is true, the ordinary regiment of the Divine Providence in things 
natural is ordinarily managed by this regular and ordinary Law of Nature 
whereof we have fpoken before. But yet he deals not by the World, 
as I deal by my Watch; when I have wound it up I take no more care 
of it, but it moves according to. the regular compofure of it; but he 
communicates a general Influence to it, whereby it is fupported in its 
Being and Order; and as he manifefted.a more fpecial care in the fa- 
fhioning of Man, fo he affords him a fpecial Providence in his regi- 
ment. | 
4. From hence we learn, not only the Original of thofe admirable 
Faculties in Man, efpecially of the light of his Underftanding and the 
liberty of his Will, whereby he refembles his Maker, but alfo from 
whence he had that Intelle€tual Soul, not out of the Matter whereof his 
Corporeal and Animal Nature was conftituted, but of a higher and 
err extraction, namely, by Creation he breathed into him the breath 
of Life. 

5. From hence we learn to be confirmed not only in the Notion of 
the Immortality of the Soul, but in fome meafure the reafon of it: It 
was a created Spiritual Nature, infufed into him by the Almighty efh- 
ciency and. infufion of God. | 

_ 6. From hence we learn, that Mankind is of kin to both Worlds, the 
Celeftial and Elementary , exws utriufque mundi, capable of a felicity 
beyond the extent of this inferior World. | 

7. From hence we alfo learn from whence thefe common Notions, 
efpecially of the Exiftence of a God, and thefe anticipations of fome 
Moral Principles of the Veneration of God, Righteoulnefs, and Juftice 
are evidently to be found in the generality of Mankind, (but where they 
are impaired by corrupt Cuftoms or Education) from whence thole 
Operations of the natural Confcience are difcernible in moft Men. ante- 
cedent to any Inftruétion or Education, the original of thofe common 
Notions that more immediately concern the Intelleétive Faculty, and 
Moral Inclinations that more immediately concern the Volitive Faculty, 
feem to be two ; the firft more primitive and radical in the Soul, the 
fecond not altogether fo radical and primitive, yet fuch as have alfoa 
natural connexion with and to the Soul. Firft therefore as to the firlt 
of thefe: The Soul of Man, as it came our of the hands of the Glorious 
God, fo it had engraven in it thefe Impreffions and Characters of fome 
ereat and intellective Principles and rational Propenfions, that ferve 
fecretly to direct and incline him to thefe common Notions and Senti- 
ments. So that whether the Souls*of the Defcendents from —4dam 
were traduced from him, or whether they are immediately crea- 
ted and infuled by God, (a Difpute not feafonable in this place ) yet 
thofe real Characters, Impreffions , and rational Noewata and Inttincts 
(though weakned by the Fall, and the contracted Corruption of Hymane 
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Nature) are brought with us into the World, and grow up with us; 
whereby Mankind hath not only thofe great excellencies of his Facul- 
ties , Underftanding and Will, but a certain congenit {tock of Rational 
Tendencies and Sentiments engraven and lodged in his Soul, which if 
duly attended and improved, are admirable helps to the perfecting and 
advancing of a Rational Life. And therefore, as the Divine Goodnefs 
did not only give the Faculties of Senfe and Perception to the Senfitive 
and Animal Nature, but alfo lodged in their fenfitive Souls certain con- 
natural and congenit fenfitive Inftinéts (not acquired by Experience, 
but congenit with them) whereby they are directed and inclined to what 
is conducible to the fenfitive good of their Senfitive Nature; {fo the 
Rational Nature is furnifhed with certain congenit Nowons, Inclinations, 
and Tendencies born with him, but improved and perfected by the 
exercife of Reafon and Obfervation, whereby he is inclined and directed 
antecedently to the good of a Reafonable Life or Nature. 
Thefe differences feem to be in thofe congenit Inclinations and In- 
ftincts of Animals and Men, 1. In the nature of them, thole antici- 
pations that are in Animals are meerly fenfible, thofe in Men intellectual, 
moral, and {uitable to the Operations of a reafonable Being. 2. In. their 
end, thofe of Animals are only in order to a fenfible good, and the regi- 
ment of a fenfual Life; thofe in Men are directed to the ule and benefit 
of a rational Life, and not only fo, but in order to the aequeft of a 
fupernatural and eternal Life. 3. Inas much as the Senfible Nattire is 
not endued with Intellection and Will, and therefore not properly capable 
of a Law in the true and formal nature of a Law; theretore thofe In- 
{tinéts that are lodged in their nature, are meerly Inclinations, or natural 
Propenfions , or Biafles: But the Humane Nature being endued with 
Intelleétion, Reafon, and Liberty, and therefore capable of a Law in its 
true propriety and formal nature; thofe rational Propenfions and Incli- 
nations inthe Humane Nature, are lodged in him by the great Governour 
and Law-giver of Heavengand Earth, per modur legis obligantis; and the 
infition and engraving Mote Notions, Propenfions, and rational Ten- 
dencies are in nature of a promulgation of that Law, the inicription 
thereof in their Hearts, and means, helps, and affiftances to their ob- 
fervance thereof. And herein lies the true Root of the Obligation of the 
natural Law and natural Confciences, fo excellently decyphered by the 
Apoftle inthe two firft Chapters of theEpiftle to the Romans ; and this 
I call the primitive and radical Infition of the Law of Nature in the Soul. 
2. But befides this primitive Infition, there is a fecondary yet natural 
Infition of the Law of Nature in the humane Soul, which expands and 
improves it felf as the exercife of Reafon increaleth; which is a certain 
congruity between the Faculties of the Soul, the Intelleé&t and Will, 
and thofe Truths of indifputable importance in the Underftanding, elpe- 
cially thac of the Exiftence and Regiment of Almighty God, and thofe 
moral Sentiments of Good and Evil that in their difcovery concern 
immediately the Underftanding or Syaterefts, but in their exercife concern 
more immediately the Will: That as we fee by a certain connatural 
congruity between the vifive Faculty and the vifible Object, and as we tat 
by a connatural congruity between the Faculty and the Object of Talt ; 
fo there is a connatural congruity between the intellective and volitive 
| ie Faculties 
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Faculties in the Soul, and thofe commeunia noemata of thele great impor- 
tant Truths both intellective and moral, whereby the Soul perceives, and 
relifketh , and tafteth true and good, and inclines to it. 

8. From the Confideration of this Effection of Man by the Power 
and Goednefs and Wildom of the glorious God, we have the difcovery 
of chat infinite obligation of Duty, Love, and Gratitude of all Mankind 
unto Almighty God. To give a benefit to a Being already exifting, 
carries in it an Obligation of the perlon benefited to his Benefa@or, jaxta 
miedum cx menfuram bexeficiz, But God Almighty isthe BenefaGor of Man- 
kind in the greateft imaginable amplitude and comprehention: he gave 
him Being, the vafteft and moft unlimited Gift, and he gave him fuch a 
Being , fo advanced , fo excellent , and perfect , and accommodate with 
all the conveniences that his nature was poflibly capable of ; and al- 
though Man wilfully threw away a great meafure of his Happinefs, yee 
he hath ftill fo much left as binds him to an eternal Gratitude and Duty 
to God, both as his Maker and as his Benefactor: and the Pofterity of 
_4dam hath {till continued upon them the fame reafon of Duty and 
Gratitude: I fhall not here, as I faid, enter into the Confideration of 
the propagation of the Humane Nature. If the Soul of every perfon 
propagated be created and infufed by God, then every perfon feems 
related unto Almighty God in a way little different from that of the firft 
formed Man: But if the Soul be alfo propagated as Light or Fire from 
Fire or Light , by a kind of Irradiation from the Soul of the firft Man, 
yet ftill we are all his-Off-fpring , every Man owes more of his Being to 
Almighty God than to his natural Parents, whofe very Propagative 
Faculty was at firft given to the Humane Nature by the only virtue, 
efficacy, and energy of the Divine Commiffion and Inftitution, and the 
Parents of our Nature are but vicaria inflramenta Numinis , in the propa- 
gation and formation of our Nature. 

9. From hence we learn the true Foundation, and Root, and Extent 
of that Subjection that the Created Naturgzowes to Almighty God, 
namely, on the part of Man there is dependéWe upon God , as the root 
and fupport of his exiftence, there is the obligation of love, gratitude, 
and duty, as to his greateft and moft fovereign Benefactor: But this is 
not all the foundation of Subjection on the part of Man, and Authority 
on the part of God, but there are certain radical foundations of the 
Divine Authority and Sovereignty over Man; namely, 1. A right of 
Propriety, nothing can be more a Man’s own than that which he gives 
a Being to: But the propriety that any Man can have in what he makes, 
is {till limited and qualified; firft, becaufe he is not himfelf his own, 
he owes his Being to God, and therefore without the help of Divine 
Indulgence his acquefts are like the acquefts of a Servant, acquirit domino, 
And befides, the Matter is not hisown, whatfoever he makes, he makes 
out of that Matter that was not his own: But the propriety that Al- 
mighty God acquires in his Creatures is abfolute, becaufe he himfelf is 
a Supreme and Sovereign Efficient, none is above him, and becaufe the 
Matter out of which he effected Man and all Corporeal Exiftences was 
perfectly his own, it was Matter of hisown making, 2.A right of abfolute 
Dominion and Sovereignty over his Creature; where the property is 
circum{cribed , limited, ox qualified, the dominion is fo too, but an 
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abfolute fovereign property carries with it an abfolute fovereign domi: | 
nion in the Proprietor. 3. An infinite irrefiftible power to exert. the 
right of his Dominion according to his Will: The two former Confide- 
rations give him a fovereign authority over his Creature, a right, jus 
difponend: ; but authority or right being divided from power to execute 
that authority and exact obedience to it is lame, but the glorious God 
bath not only an abfolute right of propriety and dominion over his 
Creature; but an infinite irrefiltible power to rule, order, and difpofe it 
according to his Will: Almighty God tells us, Ferem. 18. that as 
the Clay is in the Potter's hand, fo are Mankiod in his hand, yea 
and ina far greater fubordination and fubjection to his Power; the 
power of the Potter over his Clay is a finite limited power, we {ee in 
the fame place it refifted and difappointed his intention by its untractable- 
nef: But the power of God over his Creature is an infinite power, he 
that by his power made him in an inftant, can in an inftant diffolve 
or annihilate him: And yet this infinite Power of God is under the 
management of.a molt wile,and holy, and pure, and gracious Will; and 
therefore though his Propriety be abfolute, his Dominion boundlefs, his 
Power infinite, yet the exercile of his Dominion and Power is full of 
Goodnels , fuitable to the moft perfect nature of God: J 4m God, and not 
man, therefore ye fons of Facob ave not confumed, Here therefore we have 
that great Queftion among fome of the Ancients fatisfactorily anfwered, 
namely, What is the Root of all Obligation in Mankind, whence.comes 
the Obligation in the Confciences of Men, what is it that binds Men 
to keep their Faith, their Promifes¢ It is the Law and Command of 
him that hath fovereign Authority to command, and infinite Power to 
exaét Obedience, and to punith the want of it; all other foundations 
of Obligation are but weak and deficient without this, or in comparifon 
to if. : 

10. In this Hiftory of the primitive ftate of Man, and his defection; 
we have the Solution of that great Qusfitum that troubled the ancient 
Philofophers, efpecially the Stotcks, namely, Whence or how came it to 
pafs, that not only that great diforder happens in things of this World, 
efpecially in the nature and practices and cuftoms of Mankind, fome 
would have it from Matter, fome from onething , fome from another ; 
we fee here a plain Solution of the Qvere, That it came not from God, 
no nor from Matter, but by the defection and difobedience of the firft 
Man, which brought Death into the World, and Sin and Corruption 
and Depravation and Diforder into the Humane Nature, and brought 
diforder and difcompofure upon the greateft part of this lower World ; 
which as it was principally made for the fervice of Man, fo it fuffered 
a great Concuffion and Breach by the Difobedience and Apoftacy of © 
Man: and from this unhappy root arifeth.all the Diforders and Confu- 
fions in the humane World; for although the Fall of Man did neither 
alter the eflential Conftituents of Mankind, nor wholly raze out the 
Engravings of thofe common Notions, Sentiments, and rational In- 
ftinéts that were in them, yet it did in a great meafure impair and 
weaken them, and brought in a very great deordination and difcom- 
pofure, fetting up the lower Faculties in rebellion againft the faperior; 
fo that the wiler and more morate part of Mankind were forced to fet up 
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Laws and Punifhments, to keep the generality of Mankind in fome 
tolerable order. | 

11. This reafonablenefs, congruity, and confonancy to common Light 
and Reafon in the Hyporhefis of the Formation of the World and Mankind, 
and the great preference that it hath above thole Inventions of the ancient. 
Philofophers touching the fame; the admirable Solution of many of 
thofe difficulties which are hereby folved , doth give a very great valuation 
and efteem to the truth and Divine Authority of the Scriptures. It is 
true, their Authority is above the contribution of Humane Reafon , or 
any Supplies it can bring either to its Truth or Authority: but yet when 
a Man fhall fee fo great a clearnefs and plainnefs and reafonablenefs in 
the Holy Scripture touching this great Truth , fo many difficulties and 
abfurdities thereby avoided , fo great a fuffrage and atteftation of Reafon 
and common evidence bearing witnels to this Truth, and to fuch a 
Truth as could never be at firft particularly difcovered without Divine 
Revelation, yet being difcovered, carries in it nothing of abfurdity, 
but a fingular congruity both to it felf in the feveral parts of it, and to 
the common Realon. | 

It is true, a great though a Minifterial and Humane Suffrage to the 
truth and excellency of the Holy Scriptures, ftrengthens our Faith, which 
God knows ftands in need of all the contributions that may be, to bear 
up our Souls again{ft that root of Infidelity that is in us; and may be 
inftrumental and preparative to bring thofe to the belief and veneration 
of the Seriptures who are without, and hardly perfwadible, but by thole 
media that bear a congruity to their natural Light and Reafon. 

12. And therefore we have infinite reafon to blefs and magnifie the 
gracious God, that hath lent us his Holy Sctiptures to inform us in 
things to be believed and to bedone, and to contain and prelerve us iafra 
cancellos certitudinis, The Lord knows, and we cannot choofe but daily 
oblerve in our felves a ftrange mobility and inftability in our Imagina- 
tive and Intelle&ive Faculty, roving after every thing and in many things 
that we know, and much more in things we know not , framing ftrange 
Chimeras, finding out many Inventions, was the firft effect of the 
departure of Mankind from a revealed Truth, and fearching after un- 
known and forbidden Knowledge. 

And this hath been the courfe and walk and difeafe of our reftlefs, 
moveable, unftable, Mercurial Brains ever fince in matters of Philofophy, 
in matters of Religion: The merciful and wife God therefore, to keep 
in and regulate the extravagant and. witlefs Spirit of Man, and to give. 
us the clear knowledge of things neceflary and ufeful, and to prefcribe 
and fix bounds, and banks, and limits to our moveable, unftable , and 
unfixed Minds, hath given us thefe Sacred Oracles both to enlighten and 
inform us, and to fix apd centain us within the bounds and limits of Truth 
and Sobriety. _ 

13. I have before touched fomething concerning a common Tradition 
that might obtain in the generality of Mankind, concerning the Origi- 
nation of the World and Man; and here we may find a reafonable difcovery 
of fomething touching the root of this Tradition, namely, the Holy 
Scriptures, efpecially that of Gezefis; for we find very much, among 
the ancient Heathen efpecially, touching the Creation of the World, the 
Obter- 
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Obfervation of the Seventh Day, the Flood, Noah and his three Sons, 
though by other Names; and divers other things, wherein though they 

mingle fome of their own wild Notes, yet they bear a great analogy to 

the Relations in the Scriptures, and feem borrowed from them, or from 

the Hebrews, to whom that great Treafure of the Scriptures was com- 

mitted. And if a Man confider how many Opportunities there were for 

the communication of the Few#b Learning to the reft of Mankind, even 

in the ancient times, efpecially tothe Egyptzans, with whom they long | 
dwelc, and with whom Sofomon was joyned in affinity; fo the Babylonians 

and Chaldeans during their Captivity there to the Greczaus, by the inter- 

courfe they had with them after the breaking of the Perfiaz Monarchy: 

ic will render it an eafie Suppofition , that much of the Fewi/b Learning 

was derived to many of the learned Heathen , though they oftentimes 

mingled with it fome Conceptions of theirown: Plato and divers other 

Grectans borrowed much of their traditional knowledge from the 

5 lee and they from the Hebrews, Vide Selden, de Fure Gentinm, cc. 

16,1, Cap. 2. | 

14. Since Man in his firft Original 1s the Work of the moft wife 
intelligent Being , it is evident that Almighty God in this effection of 
Man did intend an end and fcope of this Work: an intelligent Agent 
acts ex intentione ¢ volittone, and therefore propofeth in his Work an 
end or purpofe in it, and the defignation of an end in working is the 
great perfection of an intelligent Agent: Agents that are fimply Natural, 
or that are directed but by implanted Inftinéts, aét by a kind of neceflity 
of Nature, their activity and vigour putting it felf forth not by choice 
or election, but driven by the activity of their nature. And although 
it is vifible that all, even the moft neceflary operations of unintelligent 
Caules in the World, are directed unto certain excellent ends, yet the 
election of and direction to thefe ends 1s not in thofe neceffary and 
natural Caufes themfelves; but isin that intelligent Efficient that in- 
tended and defigned that end, and endowed the natural Agent with 
thofe active Faculties or Powers which might be proper and ferviceable 
to fuch ends, and mancipated or bound to them certain Inftincts and 
natural Motions fubfervient to thofe ends. As in things that are artifi- 
cial, my Watch gives me an account of the Hour of the Day, that is the 
end thereof; but it is an end not defigned or intended by the Watch, 
but of the Artift that made ir. 

And although in fenfible Creatures there feems to be an Image of 
Intelligence, and they move more perfedtly to their feveral ends of their 
feveral operations; as in choice and eating of their food to preferve their 
individual nature , in generation to preferve their {pecifical nature, yer 
the truth is, thofe defignations of the ends of thefe operations, and the 
furnifhing them with inftings in order thereunto , 1s due ftill to that 
Intelligent Being, namely, the glorious God, which hath by his Wildom 
determined thele {enfible Creatures to thefe ends, and by thefe means, in 
the firft infticution of their natures. 

15. And upon the fame reafon it follows, That fince Almighty God 
is the Maker and Efficient of Man, it is not only reafonable and jult, 
but natural, and in a manner neceflary, that the defignation of Man to 
his end fhould belong to him that was his Efficient. And therefore 
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alchough the fupreme intelligent Being , that Efficient of Mankind hath 
made Man an intelligent Being, endued him with Will, whereby he is 
in a manner Dominus fuarum actionum, and a kind of Image of his 
Maker, yet he is not the Lord and dilpofer of his own end, for though 
Man be made an intelligent and free Agent, and therefore in thofe 
actions that move from himflelf he hath the priviledge of ani intelli- 
gent Agent, and propounds his end to himfelf in thofe actions: yet he 
was not the Efficitnt of himfelf, and therefore cannot proportion to 
him(elf the end of his Being , but that belongs only to that intelligent 
Efficient that gave him his Being ; and therefore that Efficient can only 
be the Propounder of that end which is commenfurate to his Being. 

16. Since Almighty God is not only an Intelligent Agent, but the 
higheft , moft wile, powerful, and perfeét Caufe; and fince it feems to 
be moft fuitable to fuch a wife Being to proportionate the ends of his 
Works in fome meafure fuitable to the worth and value of the Work. 
And fince Man is the work and effection of God, and nobleft work of 
his that we fee in this inferior World, we have juft reafon to conclude, 
That Almighty God made Man for fome end, and for fome fuch end as 
may bear a proportion to the nature, condition, and quality of the Work 
it felf, | 
There feem to be but two ways to know the end that an intelligent 
Agent propounds in any actionor work, 1. The firft is plain , explicit, 
and clear; véz, When that Agent reveals and difcovers what is the 
end he intends in the work he doth: and thus it hath pleafed the glo- 
rious God to acquaint us in the Holy Scriptures, that his intent in making 
Man was his own Glory, and to make Man a Veflel of everlafting 
Happinefs. But becaufe in this place we are only making natural de- 
ductions from the effection of Man by God, I fhall refer the confideration 
of the former to its proper place. 2. Therefore the fecond is by col- 
lection of natural and reafonable Confequences from the nature of the 
Efficient, and the worth, value, or condition of the Effet; and this 
medivm though it be not fo clear, particular, and explicit as the former, 
yet it doth give us fome account touching the nature and kind of the 
end that is probably propounded by the Efficient: but touching the fame 
in the next Chapter. 


CAP. VIIL 


A farther Enguiry touching the End of the Formation of Man, fo far 
as the fame may be collected by Natural Light and Ratiocina- 


tion. 


VV* may eafily obferve in general in the Works of Nature, and 
| in every’particular thereof, three kinds of admirable Ac- 

commodations. 
The firft is, the Accommodation of every thing to the common beauty 
and integrity of the Univerfe: As ina curious piece of Landskip there 
are 


are orderly interfperfed Clouds , and Trees, and Flowers, and Rivers,- 
and Houles, and Arches, and Ships , and Fifh playing , and Birds of 
feveral kinds, fome flying, fome {wimmuing, fome perching, yea various 
Flies and Worms and Infeéts, and all contribute to the beauty and orna- 
ment and variety of the entire piece, though each hath a particular 
beauty of its own: So in this great and glorious Frame of the Univerfe 
not only she Celeftial Bodies, but all the Animals and Vegetables, even 
to the leaft Fly, or Worm, or Flower, or Herb, contribute to the beauty, 
glory, ornament, and variety of the whole; and make up one common 
demonftration of the admirable Wildom of that great God, that made 
it valde boxunm, 

And certainly under this Confideration it is apparently evident, that 
Man contributes no {mall portion of beauty and ernament to this goodly 
Frame of the Univerfe: For if we fhould {uppofe that all the Integrals 
of the inferior World were as now they are, only deftitute of the Crea- 
ture called Man, it would foon appear that it wanted much of that 
beauty, and comelinefs, and perfection which it now hath by the accef- 
fion of this excellent Integral of the Univerfe; which though tt hath its 
refidence in the lower region thereof, yet in the common compute and 
eftimate of the whole it contributes to its beauty and integrity. 

The fecond Accommodation of every thing , 1s to {ome other part or 
parts of the Univerle, and this though it may be fingle, or a refpect 
only between {ome one fingle part and tome other fingle part of Nature, 
yet for the moft part we fhall find every thing in Nature hath an accom- 
medation unto very many other things; the Wifdom of Almighty God 
being wultifaria faprentia, hath admirably evidenced it felf, in giving 
almoft every thing in its nature a complexed and complicated accommo- 
dation to various other things of differing kinds and natures. This is 
more eminently con{picuous in the Heavenly Bodies; for Inftance, the 
Sun issaccommodated to the ufe and convenience of the Planetary Bodies, 
and of this inferior World and of every part thereof,by his Pofition, by his 
Light, by his Heat , by his Motion it procures Generation for the reple- 
nifhing of the Earth, raifech Clouds and Vapours to irrigate and water 
it, it occafioneth Winds to move and communicate thofe Irrigations, 
it gives variety of Seafons, meafures of Times, and infinite more accom- 
modatians to other things. If we come lower, to the Elementary 
World, the Air is accommodated as a fit medzvm for the derivation of 
Light and Influence from the Celeftial Bodies; it is the vehicle of the 
Meteors , the means of Refpiration , the food and life of the vital and 
animal Spirits, and many the like accommodations. If we confider of 
Animals, we fhall find admirable accommodations 1n them one to ano- 
ther , and efpecially toMan: the Horfe, high-fpirited, yet very docible, 
fitted for {wiftnels, carriage, and agility, by the make of his Body, his 
Neck, his Mouth, his Back, his Hoof; the Ox patient, painful, ftrong, 
fitted for draught; the Camel fitted for ftrength, anda natural Saddle 
for Burthen; the Cow for yielding Milk; the Sheep for Cloathing ; the 
Beafts and Birds of greateft ufe being moft commonly made tame, and 
affecting a {pontancous fubjection to Man: among the Vegetables fome 
are for Food , fome for Medicines, fome for Smell, fome for Taft: nay 
that feemingly moft abject part of Nature, the Infects, even the worlt 
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as well as the beft of them, have their accommodation to other things. 
fome for Food to the more perfect Animals, as Flies, Worms, ¢c. fome 
for Medicines both for Menand Animals; nay the very venemous Infe@s 
are accommodated to the falubrity of the Earth and Waters, collecting 
the unwholfom Juyce of either into their own confiftency; and many 
that are poifonous and hurtful, yet carry with them Antidotes and Re- 
medies, as Vipers, Scorpions, and divers others. 

Although in the lower World there are various accommodations of 
things one to another, yet the chief and ultimate accommodation of 
things feems principally to terminate in Man. The Grafs of the Field | 
is accommodate to the ufe of Animals for their food, and fo are the 
Infects for the food of Fith and Fowl, but thefe in their laft particular 
accommodation are for the food or other ufe of Man. On the other fide, 
Man is accommodate to the convenience and ule of the Vegetables and 
Animals, but not in a way of Subfervience or Service, but in a way 
of Regiment, Order, Empire, and Protection , which he is enabled to 
exercile over the Creatures of greater ftrength and bodily force, by the 
advantage of his Faculties wherein he exceeds them: Thus he is accom- 
modate to the Vegetable Nature, by Planting and Husbandry; to the 
Animal Nature by fubduing the unruly and hurtful, by the difeiplining 
and managing the docible, by protecting the domeftick , by providing 
for their wants. The accommodation of Brutes to Men is an accom- 
modation of an Inferior to a Superior, the accommodation of Man to 
Brutes is an accommodation of a Superior to an Inferior, an accommo- 
dation of Regiment and Proteétion. 

The third fort of Accommodation is of every thing unco it felf; either 
in relation to its proper Species, by propagation of its kind; or in relation 
to its individual nature, which is that which I principally mean to {peak 
of. We may obferve at leaft in every Animal, 1. An accommodation 
of Faculties fuitable to his nature, ufe, and convenience, which are 
principally thefe, Cogitation, Senfation, Phantafie or Imagination, 
Appetite and power to Move it felf, though in various degrees of per- 
fection, 2. That all thefe Faculties are terminated in a fenfitive Life, 
or Life of Senfe, and go no farther. 3. That all thofe Faculties are 
exadily fitted with Organs proportionate to their Faculties, and the {pe- 
eifical perfection of them: the Organs fubfervient to the Faculties of the 
meanelt Infect , are as exquifitly accommodated and fitted thereunto, as 
the Organs of a Horle or an Elephant are accommodate to the {pecifical 
Faculties of that Animal. 4. That the wife God hath proportioned 
Objects of the Appetites of every Animal exadlly fuitable to thofe Appe- 
tites, and a connatural profecution and dexterity in the affecution of 
them: fo that no natural Defire or Appetite is in vain, or notional only, 
but really fitted and accommodated with an Objet proportionable to it. 
5- That every Animal hath its higheft complacency and contentment 
in the attainment of the fuitable Obje& of its Appetite, and this is its 
commenfurate Happinefs,; the Fox, or the Lion, or the Otter hath no 
greater dexterity in the getting of his Prey, nor greater contentation 
in his acqueft, than the Bee hath in getting Honey, or the Spider in 
catching his Fly. 

Thele things being thus premifed , we have therein generally included 
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the natural Method whereby we may by the Light of Nature fearch out 
the true and [pecial End for which we have reafon to believe the great 
and wife Eificient made Man. | 

Ir is true, that fome things Man kath in common with the reft of 
created vifible Beings, as that he is a corporeal Being , hath Life and 
Senfation , and is a beautiful Piece of the Furniture of this lower World. 
In thefe things therefore, or by them, we are not to feek that {pecial Eud 

for which man was made; becaufe under thefe and the like Confiderations 
he feems to have a common parity with other created Beings. 

But our fearch muft be, 1. Whether there be not fome peculiarities 

in the Humane Nature, fome Faculties and Powers, fomething in his 
Conftitution, and fome adaptations and appropriate accommodations 
therein peculiar to his nature, and of a far more advanced ufe and per- 
fection than thofe of the beft of other inferior Animals: For if we find 
fuch in Man, we have juft reafon to believe that the moft wife Efficient 
of the Humane Nature, as he raifed Man to a greater eminence not 
only of gradual but of (pecifical perfection above the common Animal 
Nature, fo he defigned a more excellent and noble End for this more 
excellent and noble Work: For thus it became the greateit Wifdom, to 
defign a more noble End to that which he conftituted a more noble Being. 
2. We are allo to fearch wherein this excellency and preference of the 
Humane Nature above the Animal confifts: For as the former Confi- 
deration gives us a general Conclufion, That becaufe the Humane Nature 
is more excellent than the common Animal Nature, therefore the End 
or Defign of the Contftitutign of the former is of a nobler kind than the 
Defign of the Conftitution of the latter: So this particular Confide- 
ration of the excellencies of the Humane Nature above the Animal, 
gives us fome Eftimate , Crifes, or Indications what thofe Ends may be 
which the wife Creator intended in the making of Man, namely, fuch 
Ends as hold proportions to thofe eminencies and excellencies wherein 
the Humane {pecifically exceeds the Animal Nature. 

. Plato, though a great Affertor of the Creation of Man by the Wifdom 
and Power of Almighty God, yet in his 7** Book De Legibus feems to 
have too light an Expreflion concerning the End of the making of Man, 
and of thofe many excellencies in the Humane Nature, namely, Hom. 
nem Dei ludo effe fictum, atque id vere ipfius optimum effe. It is below the 
Dignity of the Divine Wifdom, to think that he made Men, and 
endued them with thofe excellent Faculties, only to behold them as a 
Play or a Scorn ; or as the inconfiderate part of Mankind pleafe them- 
felves with beholding of Interludes, or Cock-fighting , or Bear-baiting : 
the Comical part of the Lives of Men are too full of Sin and Vanity, 
and the Tragical part thereof too full of Sin and Milery to be a delightful 
Spectacle unto the pure and wife God, who certainly propounded moré 
ferious Ends than (uch for fo noble a Structure. 

The Saying therefore of Plato muft be underftood only analogically, 
and Epictetus may be his Scholiaft, who wifheth every Maa to remem- 
ber, Te effe actorem talis fabule qualis Magistro probata fuerit ; fi brevis, 
brevis ; fi longa, longa’: ft mendicum agere te volucrit, fac cans quoque per[osam 
ingeniofe reprafentes ; ita (i claxdum, fi principems, {i plebeium: hee enim tuum 
eft, datam perfonam bene effingere , eam sales el alterias, "Teaching 
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us by the fimilitude, that every Man’s Station is fubject to the Divine 
Providence, and every Man’s Duty is to be contented with it. | 

But to return to the Confideration of the {pecifical Excellence of the 
Humane Nature above the Animal Nature, and the deduction of thofe 
Ends which we may from thence reafonably conclude to be {pecifical to 
bim, and intended by his wife Creator. 

1. It is apparent that Man is the nobleft of all the vifible Creatures, 
at leaft of this inferior World, the Complement and chiefeft Ornament 
thereof, without which it would be deftitute of the moft glorious Integral 
thereof: that all the vifible Creatures of this inferior World as it were con- 
center in him, and are dire@ed to him or his ufe, as their immediate 
End: that he is an Abftraét or Compendinm of the greater World, as 
might eafily be evidenced by the induction of particulars: that he hath 
complicated in him all the excellencies of the Elementary, Vital, and 
Animal Natures: that he hath fuperadded thereunto a fingular beauty, 
and majefty, and ulefulnefs in the Structure of his Body, the admirable 
Faculties of Intellect, Reminifcence, and Ratiocination, the Faculty of 
Speech , inftitution of Signs to exprefs his inward Conceptions, Prin- 
ciples , and Habits, Intellectual and Moral liberty and empire of Will, 
whereby he may, if he pleafe, govern his fenfitive Appetite , Paffions, 
and inferior Faculties: Sothat he is nexus utrixfque mundi, the common 
Angle wherein the higheft and nobleft of Material and Corporeal Nature 
is joyned to the Spiritual and Intellectual. By all which, and many more 
Perfections, he is the nobleft Inftance of the Divine Power, Wifdom, and 
Goodnels in this inferior World. | 

The Univerfe indeed is the great and goodly Type and Image of the 
Excellency and Glory of itsCreator, but it is a vaft and comprehenfive 
Volume, not comprehenfible by any Underftanding but his that made it: 
But this lefler World Manis a more compendious Abridgment, nearer 
unto us, and more difceverable by us; and though yet it hath exercifed 
the inveftigation of moft induftrious Minds and Searches without a full 
and perfec difcovery of the leaft part of all its Eminencies, yet in 
refpect of its vieinity and obvioufnefs to Obfervation it yields a diftin 
and perceptible Evidence to us of the Wildom of its Maker. Thus the 
Humane Nature objectively and paffively exhibits unto intelligent 
Beings a wonderful and admirable manifeftation of the incomparable 
Wildom, Goodnels, Power, and Excellency of him that firft created it; 
and this was one End of Almighty God in the Creation of Man. And 
although it be true, thac fuch is the Self-fufficiency and Happinels of 
Almighty God, that it is not capable of any acceflion by all the Inftances 
of his Wifdom and Goodnefs in the Works he hath made, nor by any 
Glory or Praife that from them can return unto him; yet it is not an 
End unworthy of the moft perfect Being , to render his Magnificence 
and Goodnefs confpicuous, and to receive that deferved Honour and 
Praife of his Works that is the juft Tribute due unto him. 

2. The Divine Effential and Eternal Goodnefs is infeparable from 
him, and this is the root of the Divine Beneficence, which latter though 
in its effluxes and emanations it be under the regiment of his own moft 
holy and wile Will, yet it is diffufive and communicative. That the 
World was at all made, is the Effect of this Divine Beneficence, — | 
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when it had nothing befides it felf unto which ic might communicate 
it felf, it made all things, that according to their different natures and 
receptivities might participate of the Divine Beneficence: To things 
vegetable he hath given the Faculty of Life, Vegetation, and Growth, 
this is one participation of the Divine Goodnels, per modum effe viventu : 
and again , he communicates to thefe Faculties fuitable Objects anfwering 
thofe Vital Faculties; to Senfitive Nature his Beneficence hath com- 
municated thofe Faculties of Senfe as well as Life, and then communi- 
cates to them a farther efflux of his Beneficence , by communicating to 
them the Objects grateful and ufeful both for Life and Senfe: thus his 
Beneficence is communicated to them per moduwm boni fenfibilis; but to 
Man his Beneficence is communicated not only per modum boni vitalis cr 
fenfibilts, which yet he enjoys as other Creatures, but per modum boni 
tntellectualis ec» volitt, 

Firft, by giving him thofe nobler Faculties of Intelle@ion and Will, 
and then by communicating to thofe Faculties Objects fuitable to thole 
Powers or Faculties, namely, Intellectual Truths to his Underftanding, 
and Moral, Rational, and Divine Good to his Will; and among all thole, 
vera cy bowa, that are communicated to thefe Faculties by the Divine 
Beneficence, God himlelf, his Goodnefs, Truth, Will, Perfection, are 
the chiefeft verwm and the chiefeft Goxum. So that no Creature below 
Man is capable formally to know, to love, to enjoy God, as the chiefelt 
Truth and chiefeft Good: And this alfo feems to be another End of the 
Creation of Man, thar being made a Creature endued with Under- 
{tanding and Will, he might be receptive of the Efflzxus of the Divine 
a in a nobler way than the other vifible Creatures of this lower 
World. 

3. As under the firft Confideration Man is more eminently an objective 
manifeftation of the Divine Glory, than other vifible Creatures ; and 
as under the fecond Confideration Man is more receptive of the Divine 
Beneficence than other vifible Creatures: So upon farther examination 
we fhall find, that Man was made in a capacity to be a more active 
Inftrument to ferve and glorifie his Maker than other vifible Creatures, 
which was another End of his Creation {pecifically different from the 
End of other vifible created Natures, which will appear by the farther 
confideration of thofe two great diftinguifhing Faculties, his tnder- 
{tanding and Will. 

I thall not go about to make a large Defcription of thofe Faculties, 
or the Operation, but only obferve fo much touching them as may 
reafonably evidence the preference that Man hath therein above the 
inferior Animals, and the Inferences that arife thereupon touching the 
End of Almighty God in the making Man. 

- And firft for the Tatelle@tive Faculty: As in Animals the Faculties 
of Senfe internal and external, elpecially the Vilive Faculty, placeth 
Animals in a rank of Being far above the infenfible Creatures, and ac- 
commodates them exquifitly toa Life of Senfe; fo the Intellective Faculty 
placed in Man puts him into a rank of Beings far above the moft perfect 
Animals, and accommodates the Humane Nature to an Intellectual 
Life. Andthe prebeminence of this Faculty above the Paculty of Senfe, 
will appear if we confider the er thereof, I fhall inftance bue 
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in two, namely, intellective Perception and intellective Ratiocination 
or Dilcourfe: 1. For the intellective Perception, the Underftanding 
perceives many things which are not perceptible by Senfe or fenfitive 
Phantafie or Imagination ; for Inftance , ir hath the perception of Sub- 
{tance or Being abftracted from all fenfible qualities: it hath the per- 
ception of the truth or falfity of a Propofition , it perceives the Conclu- 
fion and the Evidence thereof in the Premiles, and many more intel- 
le€tual Objects which never did nor can fall under the perception of 
Senile or Imagination: And although we cannot clearly underftand all 
the Operations of the Brutal Phantafie, becaufle we are diftiné from them, 
and they have not the inftrument of Speech intelligible by us to exprefs 
their perceptions; yet we may know that this is true by our felves, for 
we may perceive that we do perceive thele Objects not to be perceptible 
by our Faculties of Senfe, but by fome other Faculties difting from that 
of Senfe or fenfitive Imagination. Again, in thofe Objects that are 
objective to Senfe, the intellective perception difcovers fomewhat that 
is apparently unperceived by the Senfe or fenfitive Imagination, for 
Inftance, the Heavenly Bodies, the Sun, Moon, and Stars are equally 
objected to the view as well of Animals as Men, but yet by the help of 
intellective perception Man perceives that in thofe Objects which neither 
the Brutes, no nor Man himfelf by the bare perception of Senfe or fen- 
fitive Phantafie doth not, cannot perceive: The perception of Senfe 
gives us the Sun no bigger than a Bufhel, and the Stars than a Candle, 
cannot difcover an inequality of their diftance from us; judgeth the body 
of the Moon to have as many changes in figure and quality as it hath 
various Phufes or Appearances, the Sun really to fer, the Limb of the 
_ Heavenly Horizon to be contiguous to the Earth: but the intellective 
perception finds the quantity of the Sun and Stars bigger than the Earth, 
and by the Parallaxes and Eclipfes finds the Stars more diltant from us 
than the Sun, and that thanthe Moon; perceives diftinétly their feveral 
Motions, Orders, Pofitions, and makes diftinétions and computations 
of Time and Duration by them, and over-rules and confutes the perce- 
ption of Senfe and Imagination by another kind of perception, above the 
perception of Senfe. 2. Touching Ratiocination or Difcurfive Operation, 
the precedure thereof is above the reach of the fenfitive Phantafie, though 
this feems to carry fome weak and imperfect Image thereof: For In- 
ftance, fometimes not only the media difcurfus and the proceffus difcur fives 
are out of the reach of Senfe, but the very /wbjectum difcurfas is imper- 
ceptible to Senfe: fuch are that proceffus difcurfruws of the Underftanding 
touching complexed Notions or Univerlals, touching the abftracted 
Notions of Being, Subftance, Entity, and tran{cendents in Metaphyficks ; 
fuch are alfo the difcurfives of moral good and evil, juft, unjutt, which 
are no more perceptible to Senfe than Colour is to the Ear; and yet 
touching thefe Subjects the Intelleé& forms Difcourfes, deduceth Hlations 
and Conclufions. Again, in matters Mathematical and Phylical!, though 
in the concrete, and in their fubjects they are objective to Senfe, yet 
the media and proce[fus difcurfivus whereby the Underftanding makes Con- 
clufions , and Inferences , and Illations touching them, are of a range 
and kind quite above the range of Senfe or fenfitive Imagination, thus 
upon certain data or pofimlatain Geometry, the Intellect forms Conclufions, 
which 
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which though Mechanically and Experimentally true, yet are elicited 
by a. Procef[us difcurfivus, quite above the activity of fenfitive Phantafie. 
And though matters Phyfical, Bodies, and Tangible qualities, and their — 
feveral powers, manner of production, and divers other things relating 
to them are fenfible Objects, yet the Intellect ufeth a Proceffus difcurfiuus, 
whereby it inveftigates Truths, and draws Conclufions that are quite 
above the {cantlet of Senfe or Phantafie , afcending up from the Effe@ 
to the next Caufe, and thence to the next, and thence gradually to the 
Firft Caufe of all things, So that though oftentimes the foot or root 
of the Difcarfus intetectivus be bottomed in fome fenfible Object, perchance 
of no great moment and importance, yet by this Proceffus difcurfivus the 
Intellect rifeth higher and higher, and quickly taketh a flight out of 
the ken or reach of Senfe, in Confequences, Difcurfive Inferences , and 
Conclufions; and follows the Chain higher and higher, till ic come to 
the uppermoft ring thereof, faftened, as the Poets wittily feign, to 
the Throne of Almighty God, 

And thus far of thefe two excellent Operations of this Intelle@ive 
Faculty, namely, Intelleétive Perception and Difcourfe. But befides 
thefe operations and active exertions of the Underftanding , there feems 
to be two kinds of accommodations to it, whichare admirably ferviceable 
to the improving and perfecting of its operations; the one internal, the 
other external. 

The internal is this; As we find in the Senfitive Nature certaia 
congenit or connatural Inftinéts , whereby they are fecretly and power- 
fully biafled, and inclined, and carried to their proper fenfitive Good, 
either individual or fpecifical , {uch as are their inclination to that Food 
that is fuitable for them, their 4ppetstus procreativas, their care for their 
Young, and infinite more; fo there feems to be lodged in the Intellective 
and Rational Nature certain Rudiments and Tendencies , whereby they 
are carried to the good of an intelleétual Life, certain commsuxes notitie, 
lodged and connaturally implanted in the Intellect, which ferve as a 
kind of connatural inward ftock for the Underftanding to work upon, 
and alfo as a fecret biafs and inclination to carry him on to the good of 
an intellectual Life: Such as are a fecret infcribed Notion that there is 
a God, that he is to be worfhipped, honoured, ferved, and obeyed; and 
certain infcribed common Notices of Moral Good and Evil, that make 
him propenfe to Juftice, Honefty, to do as he would be done by, and 
the like. And althongh evil Cuftoms, and the prevalence of the fenfual 
Appetite may in a great meafure weaken and impair thofe common 
Notions when they come to particulars and particular applications, yet 
it is evident in all Ages and Nations, by a kind of connaturality Mankind 
hath ever retained thefe two great, and noble, and difcriminating deno- 
minations, namely, firft to be Animal religiofwm, ariling from the energy 
of thole ia#fizite notitie relating to God; and to be Amtmal poltticam cp 
focéale, arifing from thefe z#fte noritie of Moral Good and Evil, and thofe 
connatural infitions of Morality implanted in his nature, which are the 
great and chief {upport of humane Society. 

The external accommodation of the Intelle@tive Faculty, is that admi- 
rable Wildom and Goodnefs of God, that hath fo ordered things, that 
firft of all Mankind is accommodated with thole Faculties of Sente, 
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-efpecially that of Sight, whereby he may perceive all fenfible Objects 


that arrive within the diftance of their activity: And fecondly, in 
that he hath expofed a very confiderable part of his admirable Works 
to that Senfe of his. Had Man been born blind , though his intellective 
Faculty had been excellent, yet that Faculty had been very unadtive, 
in this Life at leaft, becaufe the Bafts or Root of much of its operation 
depends upon the reception of fenfible vifible Objects: and had he been 
endued with Senfe, yet if the excellent Works of God had been at fo 
great a diftance that they had not been perceptible by him, he had wanted 
a great contribution to the perfecting of his intellective Faculty. The 
Divine Wildom and Goodnefs hath fo ordered things, that he hath not 
only that receptive Faculty of Senfe, efpecially that of Sight, but hath 
alfo prefented to his view a great and confiderable part of the Univerfe 
with great advantage, beauty, and clearnefs, the inferior or Elementary 
World with all its variety and {tore, and the profpect of the goodly 
Celeftial Bodies, their pofitions, motions, beauty, order, and excellence. 
And this goodly —4pparatus of the Univerle thus objectively derived to 
his Underltanding , furnifheth it with an outward Stock , upon which 
it may trade and exercile it felf with great delight and advantage, zz. 
1. The knowledge of things Phyfical and Natural , the State, Order, 
and Oeconomy of Nature; the Virtue, Efficacy, and Energy of Second 
Caules, and their Effects: herein he hath a vaft extent of the Inferior 
and Celeftial World to exercile himfelf in, and certainly this bare know- 
ledge is a thing of excellent improvement and contentation of the In- 
tellect, and far exceeds all fenfible Delights; in fo much that many 
wife and knowing Men have chofen to fequefter themfelves from the 
common Employments and Contents of Mankind, for the fake of a Life 
of Philofophical Speculation: But this is the loweft part of that know- 
ledge that is hereby acquirable, there is yet a more noble and excellent 
knowledge acquirable hereby, that advanceth and improveth the In- 
tellectual Nature to a very great and high perfection. 2. Therefore that 
knowledge that is hereby acquirable is the knowledge of the Glorious 
God, the firft Creator, and great Conferver and Governour of all 
things. I have before faid, that the Goodnefs of God had lodged an 
inward Stock in Man whereby to improve his Intellectual Nature, namely, 
thofe communes notitie of the Exiftence of a God, and that he is to be 
worfhipped , ferved, and obeyed, the common Root of Religion in 
Mankind; thefe are in him like the firft Rudiments of the Fetus, the 
Embryo of Religion, or the Egg as it were out of which it is hatched. 
The contemplation of the admirable Works in the World doth ex- 
ceedingly fortifie and improve thole firft Rudiments of Natural Religion, 
digefts them into their juft formation. In thefe we fee, and admire, and 
glorifie the Power, the Wifdom, the Goodnefs, the Prefence of God; from 
thefe we learn his Unity, his Eternity, his Immentfity, his Providence , his 
Juftice, hisMercy: And as thus afcendendo we learn to know God by 
his Works , fo again defcendendo we learn our duty to praile, glorife, 
magnifie, honour, love, fear, and obey him, todepend upon him, to 
delight in him: and by this means Natural Religion arrives to a great 
advance, and the Intellectual Nature mightily perfected and improved ; 
and Man becomes not only a paffive, a receptive Inftrument to glorifie 
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his Maker , but an active Inftrument of his Glory, which was, as is 
premifed, another End of Almighty God in the making of Man, namely, 
That he might be an active intelleQual Inftrument to glorifie God, and 
in glorifying him, the more fully to enjoy him, and his favour, love, 
and goodneis. 

4. As thus the Intellective Faculties render Man fit actively to ferve 
and glorific his Maker, fo allo that other Faculty of his Will contributes 
alfo in like manner to render him fit for that employment. We hall 
for this purpofe only confider thefe two Properties in the Will. 

1. The liberty of the Will, whereby it hath power to determin it 
felf, and is free from all force and coa¢ction; and upon this account, 
namely, that Man is not only an intellectual Creature, but alfo hath 
liberty of Will, he becomes a Creature properly fufceptive of a Law, 
and capable of Rewards and Punifhments: that which aés out of 
coaction, as bare Inftruments, or out of neceffity, as bare Natural 
Caufes, or a determined Inftinét, as Brutes, are not properly capable of 
a Law but only analogically, and what they do is not properly an aé 
of Obedience, becaufe they cannot ordinarily do ctherwife. Therefore 
as his Intelleétive Faculty gives him the power to know his duty, fo the 
liberty of his Willis that which gives him the power truly to obey. 

2. The fecond property of the Will is, that it is moved and drawn 
to that which is good, or at leaft what appears to be fo. The fen- 
fitive Appetite is a power fubfervient to a fenfitive Nature, and carried 
to a fenfible Good; but the Willis a rational Faculty, a Faculty of an 
intelleétual Nature, and carried to an intellectual Good as its proper 
Obje&t , and therefore with moft earneftnefs, to the moft noble and 
fupreme Good, which is Almighty God. So that as by the liberty of his 
Will Man is capable to be an active Inftrument to ferve and obey his 
Maker, fo by this property of his Will he is by a juft fuirablenefs drawn 
to will and defire, and in enjoyment to delight in God as the chiefeft 
Good, the moft noble and fuitable Objeé of its choice and motion: And 
we may obferve, that the Divine Goodnels and Wifdom, to promote 
and advance this a@& of the Will, in choofing and loving Almighty God 
as his chiefeft Good, hath exhibited himfelf unto Mankind 1n all the 
manifeftation of Goodnefs and Beneficence imaginable, hath made him 
Lord of this inferior World, provides for him, {upplies him, and endears 
him to himfelf with all hott manifeftations of Mercy, Goodnefs, and 
Bounty that his nature is capable of, whereby he may be won to love 
God not only as the chiefeft Good , but alfo as his chiefeft Benefactor. 
And thus by the due confideration of both thefe Faculties of Under- 
ftanding and Will, we may reafonably conjedture, that the End of 
Almighty God in creating Man, was to make fuch a Creature as might 
actively know, ferve, glorifie, love, and obey his Creator, and in that his 
Service, and Obedience, and Love, enjoy the Love and Favour of that God 
whom he thus loves and obeys, becaufe we find his Faculties admirably 
fitted for {uch an end and ule, and certainly the wifeft Agent mutft needs 
be fuppofed to defign fuch an End to any Work as is fuirable and com- 
men{urate to the thing he makes: And thele feem to be thofe Ends for 
which the wife Gud created this noble Creature Man, which do more 
{pecially relate unto God. | 
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5. I fhall now confider the Ends of Man as they mutually relate onc 
to another. There are thefe particularities in the Humane Nature that 
fingularly commend Man each to other; namely, ; 

i. A great love and propenfity to Communion and Society, W47i- 
Hotle fomewhere in his Politécks tells us, that among Animals Bees feem 
to be the moft fociable, but that Man is by nature more fociable than 
Bees. 

2. That there are implanted certain connatural tendencies , or moral 
Principles that do moft naturally fuit with humane fociety , {uch as the 
firft Rudiments of natural Juftice, Charity, and Benignity, without 
which it is impoffible that hamane fociety can be upheld. And this 
appears hereby , that though it is*apparent that evil Educations and 
Cuftoms have much defaced and weakned the Principles of Morality 
among Men, yet they could never extinguifh it, but even among the 
Briars and Thorns the Rudiments of natural Juftice and Morality have 
arifen , and all the Order, and Government , and common Regiment of 
Societies have been maintained and preferved by it: 


Naturam expellas furca licet, ufque recurret. 


3. That the benefit of Speech, and thofe other inftituted Signs pecu- 
liar only to Mankind are of great and principal ufe in maintaining and 
upholding Society and Communication between Mankind: by thefe 
each Man communicates his Thoughts and Conceptions to another, 
each Man inftructs , direéts, and advifeth another, and makes another 
partaker of his own Knowledge, Wifdom, Counfel, and Advice, by 
this, Contraéts and mutual Commerce are upheld, the mutual Faith of 
each other given and taken, and infinite other advantages: by all which 
particularities and accommodations of Humane Nature fubfervient to 
mutual Society and Love, it feems reafonable to conclude, That the 
wile God intended as ane of his Ends of the Creation of Man, that Man 
fhould be beneficial to Man, fhould be inftrumental for the good of 
humane Society. 

4. There appears in Man , befides the fpeculative power of his Intel- 
lect, a certain admirable ingeny and dexterity in dilcovering and per- 
feéting divers Arts as well Mechanical as Liberal, for the benefit , delighr, 
and convenience of the Humane Nature: The great Arts of Govern- 
ment Political, Civil, and Oeconomical, the Arts of Husbandry, and 
Improvements of Nature for Food, Clothing, Medicine; the Arts of 
Geometry, Arithmetick, and artificial Meafuring and Partition of Time; 
the Arts of Architecture, Navigation; the Art of contriving Letters, 
Writing , Printing, the Arts of Mufick, and Oblervations of the Laws, 
Orders, and Rules of the Motions and Pofitions of the Celeftial Bodies, 
or Aftronomys; and infinite more, which by the Ingeny and Indoftry 
of Man have been invented, difcovered , or perfected in all fucceflion of 
Ages, for the ufe, benefit, and delight of Mankind. 

And although we may obferve an admirable fagacity and dexterity 
in many Animals, in certain kind of artifices convenient for their ule 
and the ufe of Mankind, as in the nidification of Birds, Bees, Silk- 
worms, and divers others, yet Man hath ftill the prelation; 1. In 
refpect of the variety and multiplicity of his Artificial Inventions and 
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Effections: commonly the Artifices of Irrational Natures are fingle and 
determinate, but the Arts invented and effected by Man are multifarious, 
various, and almoft infinite. 2. Befides, his rational Faculty is more 
excellent and perfect than the Faculties of other Creatures in relation to 
Arts, and more fruitful init. 3. That one Inftrument his Hand, which 
Ariftotle well calls Organum organorum , is admirably fuired and fitted to 
all variety of Artificial effcctions more than any of the Organs of other 
Creatures , asour own Experience without the induction of many parti- 
culars may eafily demonftrate and evince. By all which, and many 
other peculiar and diftinguifhing adaptations and accommodations of 
the Humane Nature, we may reafonably conclude, That the wife God 
in lodging of thefe particularities in the Humane Nature, had one End 
and Defign to make Humane Nattre beneficent and ufeful to Mankind 
and to humane fociety. And therefore that Precept fo often inculcated 
by Chrift and his Apoftles of Love, Charity, and Beneficence from Man 
to Man, was no other than the re-enacting of that old Commandment, 
and direéting Man to one of thofe Ends for which he was made, and 
which hath fo many Indications of it felf by the peculiar Conftitution, 
Make, and Accommodations of ‘our Faculties. 

6. But yet farther, the Creation of Man feems to have a farther End 
, even in relation to this inferior World, and the Animals and Vegetables 
themfelves, which delerves to be obferved. ue 

Firft, We may eafily obferve among the Creatures of this lower World? 
inferior to Man, that there are feveral Ranks of Beings, like fo many 
feveral Provinces, but efpecially the Animal and Vegetable Province. 
Among Animals fome are fierce, ftrong, and untameable, as Lions, 
Tigers, Wolves, Foxes, Dragons, Serpents; and thele ftand ia need 
of {ome coercive power over them, that they deftroy not the Speczes of 
more profitable, and yet weaker Animals. Again, there are fome 
Animals that are more ufeful and ferviceable to Man, which are more 
obnoxious to be preyed upon and depredated, and their Speczes to be 
utterly deftroyed by the invafian of the more fierce, voracious, and 
unruly Animals, as Sheep, Cows, and divers others, which {tand there- 
fore more in need of protection and prefervation , and thofe of the more 
voracious and fierce nature are lefs fubje@t to be difciplined, tamed, and 
brought into fubjeGtion, the other are by their very nature more domi- 
table, domeftick, and fubje@ to be governed: and the like we may obferve 
in many kinds of Fowls; as there are Beafts of prey fo there are Birds 
of prey , and others more manageable and obnoxious to injury. 

Again, if we look into the Vegetable Province, fome Herbs and 
Plants are more tender and delicate , and ftand in continual need of 
cultivation, and their very Seeds ftand in need of a more than ordinary 
care both in reference to their prefervation and prolemination , without 
which in a little time their very Species would be loft, or at leaft ftrangely 
degenerate; fuch are many forts of Fruit-Trees, Herbs, and choice 
Flowers. Again onthe other fide, there are multitudes of fpontaneous 
productions of Vegetables, or fuch as are fo hardy and prolifick, though 
lefs profitable or ufeful, that without a fuperintendent induftry to cor- 
ret their excels, would ufurp the whole face of the Earth, and make 
it a Wildernels, as lome forts of hardy Trees , Weeds, Thorns, oo 
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and other more unprofitable excrefcences; nay the very Superficies of 
the Earth -without a fuperintendent Cultivation would grow either 
marfhy and boggy by the defluxion of Waters, or altogether weedy and 
over-grown with exceffive excrefcences: And though much of this 
either infertility or unprofitable excrefcence might be the fruit of the 
Sin of Man, yet the Wife God that forelaw this Sin and the Effe@ 
thereof, was not wanting in providing a fit provifional Remedy againft 
it; that fo this part of the Work of his Creation might retain its beauty 
and ufe. And though after the Fall of Man this difficulty of this Em- 
ployment was greater, by reafon of the Curfe that thereby befell the 
Farch, yet even before the Fall the nature of his Employment was the 
fame: He pat the Man into the garden of Eden, to drefs and to keep it, 
. GC, 2. 

In relation therefore to this inferior World of Brutes and Vegetables, 
the End of Man’s Creation was, that he fhould be the Vice-Roy of the 
great God of Heaven and Earth in this inferior World, his Steward, 
Villicus, Bayliff or Farmer of this goodly Farm of the lower World, and 
referved to himfelf the fupreme Dominion, and the Tribute of Fidelity, 
Obedience, and Gratitude, as the greateft Recognition or Rent for the 
fame, making his Ufufructuary of this inferior World to husband and 
order it, and enjoy the Fruits thereof with fobriety, moderation , and 
thanktulnefs. | 

And hereby Man was invefted with power, authority, right, domi- 
nion, truft, and care, to correct and abridge the excefles and cruelties 
of the fiercer Animals, to give protection and defence to the mantfuete 
and uleful, to preferve the Species of divers Vegetables, to improve 
them and others, to correét the redundance of unprofitable Vegetables, 
to preferve the face of the Earth in beauty, ufefulnefs, and fruitfulnefs. 
And furely, as it was not below the Wildom and Goodnels of God to 
create the very Vegetable Nature, and render the Earth more beautiful 
and ufeful by it, fo neither was it unbecoming the fame Wifdom to 

_ ordain and conftitute fuch a fubordinate Superintendent over it, that 
might take an immediate care of it. 

And certainly if we obferve the fpecial and peculiar accommodation 
and adaptation of Man, to the regiment and ordering of this lower 
World, we fhall have reafon, even without Revelation, to conclude 
that this was one End of the Creation of Man, namely, To be the Vice- 
gerent of Almighty God, in the fubordinate Regiment efpecially of the 
Animal and Vegetable Provinces. 

1. The Earth, and Vegetables, and Animals ftand in need of fuch a 
Superior Nature to keep them in a competent order: an ordinary Ob- 
fervation lets us fee how foon thofe Regions uninhabited by Mankind 
become rude Forefts and Wildernefles, how deftitute they are of thofe 
manfuete Animals, being expofed without a protector to be the prey of 
favage Beafts. 

2. Man, by the advantage of his intelleQual fagacity and contrivance, 
is fitted for this Regiment: For although there be many Beafts much 
fironger than he, as Lions, Tigers, Wolves, and others, yet he is by 
the advantage of this Faculty enabled to avoid, and over-match, and 
fubdue them, and by the advantage of this Faculty hath power to reclaim 
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thofe that are reclaimable, though of greater {trength than himfelf; as 
Horfes, Elephants, Camels, and to protect and provide for the fafety 
and food of thofe that are either by Art or Nature rendred mantuete, 
as Horfes, Sheep, Oxen, and to make them fubfervient to his ends and 
ules. 

: 3. Though of all other vifible Creatures Man feems the leaft provided 
with natural offenfive Organs, yet by the advantage of his intellectual 
Faculty and that admirable Organum organorum his Hand, he is infinitely 
advantaged with artificial helps to defend himfelf, and fubjugate the molt 
contumacious and furious Brute: The Lion, the Bear, the Tiger, the 
Wolf, the Horfe, the Elephant, the Bull are furnifhed with natural 
offenfive and defenfive Munition; but by the advantage of the Hand, 
Man is able to provide himfelf more ferviceable Artillery , as Swords, 
Pikes, Arrows, Darts, Nets, Trapps, Toyls, and to ule them with greater 
fecurity and advantage. | 

4. We may alfo obferve a kind of connatural neceffity impofed upon 
Man to exercife this Oeconomy and Regiment over Animals and Vege- 
tables , for his own prelervation and defence; without the exercife of 
this Regiment he would be over-run with favage and noxious Animals, 
he would want the {peed of the Horle , the induftry of the Ox, the 
Clothing of the Sheep, the Milk of the Cow: without this Regiment 
he would be without Corn to feed him, Wineto refrefh him, Medicine 
to recover him, the Earth would become a barren Foreft or Wildernefs, 
over-rua with Bryars and Thorns. And it is obfervable, That as the 
wife God hath put all things in motion and action, the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, the Elementary Natures, the Meteors, the Animals; fo it is his 
Wildom to preferve Man alfo in bodily as well as mental motion, and 
by a kind of neceffity driven him from floth and idlenefs; if he will 
live he muft eat, and if he will eat he muft labour. Though by the 
Fall of Man his labour is fuller of toy! and vexation, yet labour and 
induftry was part of his duty and employment in the very {tate of Inno- 
cency. 

As he hath a bufie office and employment committed unto him, 
namely, to be God’s Vicegerent and fubordinate Officer in the Regiment 
of the Vegetable and Animal Provinces, fo he is under a neceffity for 
his own prefervation, and under an advantage for his own profit and 
convenience, induftrioufly and vigilantly to exercife the Province corn- 
mitted to him. 

Thus the infinite Wildom of Almighty God chains things together, 
and fits and accommodates all things fuitable to their ules and ends. 

5. And yet farther, there feems to be found in the Humane Nature 
certain Affections that carry it on effectually to this employment, his 
love to himéelf, his fafety, his convenient fupplies, wealth, and plenty, 
invite induftry and pains, and a complacency and delight attends the 
acquelts of honeft induftry and pains. 

2. Hitherto we have feen this part of the End of Maa’s Creation, 
namely, to be a fubordinate Redtor of this inferior World, a Triburary 
King thereof by Inveltiture from God himfelf, which Inveltiture was con- 
ferred upon Man in his firft Creation, Ge. 1.29. and again renewed 
after the Fall and Flood, Ge#. 9,3. Pfal. 8.6. Thon haft made him to have 
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dominion over the works of thy hands , thou hat put ail things under his feet, 
But there is yet another Office , another End in the Creation of Man, 
with relation to this inferior World and the Furniture thereof. 

Almighty God in the goodly Frame of this World hath manifefted 
the exceeding greatnels of his Wifdom and Power, as in the Heavenly 
Bodies, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the Elements, the Meteors, 
the Minerals, the Vegetables, the Animals, they all make up a moft 
magnificent and ftately Temple, and every Integral thereof full of 
wonder, and bears the Infctiption of the infinite Wildom, Goodnefs, 
and Power of the Glorious God; yet ftill all thefe are but paffive, re- 
ceptive, and objective reflections of the Goodnefs and Glory of God: 
there is not a Grafs in the Field, not a Tree in the Foreft, nor the 
{malleft infect Animal, the Fly, the Worm, but bear an Infcription of 
the incomparable Wildom, Power, and Goodnefs of the Glorious God. 
But yet thefe cannot actively glorifie their Maker, they underftand 
not their own original nor their own excellence; the niobleft Cedar in 
the Field, nor the vafteft Elephant in the sxdzes, nor the goodlieft 
Whale in the Ocean have not the fenfe of their own excellence, nor 
from whom they had it, nor can actively and intentionally return Praife 
and Glory to their Maker, for they want an intellective Principle to make 
thofe difcoveries or returns. 

6. The Glorious God therefore feems to have placed Man inthis goodly 
Temple of the World, endued him with Knowledge, Underftanding, 
and Will, laid before him thefe glorious Works of his Power and Wil- 
dom; that he might be the common Procurator, the vicarious Repre- 
fentative, the common High Prieft of the inanimate and irrational World, 
to gather up as it were the admirable Works of the Glorious God, and 
in their behalf to prefent the Praifes, Suffrages, and Acclamations of 
the whole Creation unto the Glorious God, and to perform that for 
them, and as their common Procurator, which they cannot actively, 
intellectually, and intentionally perform for themfelves. It is true, the 
whole Creation doth objectively and according to their feveral capacities 
fet forth the Honour and Glory of their Creator, and cry, Bleffing , ho- 
nour, olory, and power be unto him thar fittteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, for ever and ever; Revelat. 5.13. and the Plalmift, P/a/ 148. 
calls upon them all to perform that duty: But Man above all vifible 
Creatures 1s able to perform that duty intellectually and intentionally, . 
and fitted to be the common Procurator and High Prieft of unintelligent 
Creatures, intelligently on their behalf to prefent all their Praifes and 
Acclamations to their common Creator, Lord, and Sovereign. 

I have now done with thofe Ends for which we may reafonably con- 
jecture Man was made; Firft, in relation to Almighty God; that he 
might actively Know, Love, Serve, Honour, and Obey Him: Secondly, 
in relation to others of Mankind, mutual Beneficence, Juftice, and 
Charity: Thirdly, in relation to the inferior Creatures; to be their 
fubordinate Regent under God, and to be che common Prieft for the 
reft of the vilible Creation, to prefent their Recognitions and Praifes to 
their Maker. : 

I now come to confider what we may reafonably conjecture might 
be the End of the Wife and Glorious God in the Creation of Man in 
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relation to himfelf, The former Ends were fuch as were terminated 
without him , either to God, the reft of Mankind, or the unintellectual 
Creatures; but this Enquiry is touching that End that is terminated in 
himfelf; the former were Ends of Office or Duty, this of Fruition or 
Enjoyment. 

And in this Enquiry I fhall firft proceed Negatively, to thew what 
this End is not; and then Affirmatively, as far as the Light of Nature 
and natural Reafon will di@ate (forin this Difcourfe at prefent I go no 
farther) what it is, or may be reafonably concluded to be. 

As to the former , or Negative Procedure, 

1. Therefore I fay the proper, peculiar end of Man in point of fruition 
is not 2 fenfible fruition, or a Life of Senfe, but fomewhat that is 
higher, nobler, and of another nature. It is true, thar as Man agrees 
in the animal Nature with other Animals, and confequently hath a 
Life of Senfe as well as they, therein they participate of one common 
end: but that which we are enquiring concerning, is, the f{pecifical 
‘peculiar End of Man, appropriateto, and defigned for him as fuch; 
and therein it is that we affirm the end of his fruition is not the end of 
a fenfible Being , but of a Nature {pecifically and valtly different from it. 
And this I fhall prove, and alfo illuftrate by thefe following Reafons and 
Conclufions. 

1. As I have before obferved the Method of fearch and enquiry into 
the {pecifical or peculiar end of any Exiftence, 1s by oblerving the {pe- 
cifical and peculiar exiftence of Faculties of that Being, for we have 
reafon to think, that the fpecifical and peculiar end thereof is fomewhat 
that bears a f{pecifical proportion to thofe Faculties and Excellencies : 
thus we reafonably conclude , That fince the Animal Nature hath a 
fpecifical and peculiar excellence and faculty above Vegetables, namely, 
the faculty of Senfe, that therefore its proper end of fruition is not a bare 
fruition of a vegetable Life or the commentfurate Good thereof, but a 
Good that is fuperior , and accommodate to the Life of Senfe. And 
upon the fame account we may conclude, That fince the Excellence and 
Faculties of the Humane Nature are of a higher Make and Order than 
that of Senfe, namely, an intellectual Faculty; therefore the peculiar 
end of the Humane Nature is not terminated in a Life of Senle, ora 
fruition of that Good which is not only proportionate or accommodate 
to a fenfible Life or Nature, but in a fruition of fomething an{werable 
to the eminence and nature of an intelleétive Faculty. Now it is ap- 
parent to any confiderate Man, that the Operations , the Objects, the 
Delight of the intellectual and rational Faculties of Underftanding and 
Will, lye higher than the Faculties of Senfe, and have little communion 
with them: The very contemplation of natural Caules and Effects, if 
we went no higher, are not in order to a fenfitive Good, but often 
deprive us of it: the contemplation and action of moral Virtues are above 
the reach of Senfe; tranquillity of Mind, peace of Confcience, perce- 
ption and fruition of the favour and love of God, the fatistaction of the 
Underftanding in that contemplation, the motion and tendency of the 
Will towards it as its chiefeft Good: Thele are things that delight and 

leafe the Intellectual Nature, (if not bafely and grofly immeried in, 

and proftituted to the Animal Nature) are morg grateful, lapid, and 
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delightful to the Mind, than the beft Apparatus or Provifions of a fenfible 
Good. 

2. Again, it is apparent that the very excellency and preference of 
the Intellectual Nature doth render the fruition of the Good of Senfe 
lefs good, lels fatisfactory, than it 1s to the Brutes: the Good of Senfe is 
fo tar from being the {pecifical or peculiar end of Man, that the very 
Make, Texture, and Order of his nobler Faculties renders it not onl 
incomplete, but deficient, and lefs competent to him, than if he had 
not this excellency of Faculties which are {pecifical to his Nature. And 
therefore certainly it can never be that Good that ts the appropriate end 
of fruition in Man, for it is lefs good to the Beafts , and that even upon 
the very account of the excellencies of his Faculties: I fhall give many 
Inftances hereof. 

The fruition of the delights of Senfe in the Beafts are more entire, 
fimple, and unallayed than they arein Men; becaufe it is apparent, that 
in the Intellective Nature there is fomething thac checks, controls, and 
fowrs the fruition of Senfe , namely the Confcience, which hath often- | 
times a contrary motion, and checks the inferior Faculties of Senfe, even 
when it oftentimes cannot control it , it chides and allays the contentation 
of fenfual Delights; fo that even in Laughter the Heart is forrowful : 
but the Brutes have no fuch correction of their Delights in fruition of 
Senfe, but are entire in their enjoyments. 

Again, it is a great perfection of the Humane Nature, that it hath a 
more fixed , {trong , and compact memory of things paft than the Brutes 
have: A Brute forgets his fruitions when they are paft, hath not the 
fenfe , much lefs the memory of any faults or follies committed by him; 
and therefore his prefent fruitions are not fowred with the remembrance 
of thole better fealons of delight that he once had: But Man hath ever 
a remembrance of what is paft, he remembers his faults and follies, 
and what fenfible advantages he loft by this or that inadvertence, over- 
fight, or folly; if his profperity or fruition were formerly greater, it 
depreciates his prefent enjoyment: fo that the excellence of his memo- 
— Faculties makes his prefent enjoyment faint, weak, and taft- 

efs. 

Again, Man hath a more exquifite fenfe of prefent incumbent evils 
than the Beafts have: as his fruition of the fenfible Good he enjoys is 
not fo entire as the Beafts, fo his fenfe of any incumbent evil is more 
fharp, quick , and galling than that of the Beafts, and thereby his pre- 
fent fenfible contentations are fowred and allayed. When Haman had 
all the fenfible Honours, Wealth, Affluence, that the Court of the 
greateft Monarch in the World could yield him, yet the want of a 
bow from Mordecai fowred all his enjoyments, and made him fick for 
the want of it. And when U4bab had all the Honours and Provifions 
that a Kingdom could afford him, yet the want of Nadoth’s little Vine- 
yard rendred all his enjoyments taftlefs. And this Confideration is 
eafily improveable, if we confider that the very {tate and condition of 
our fenfible Life hath many more diftaftful and tharp ingredients than 
the brutal Life hath; and the greateft fenfual Contentments in Man are 
commonly haunted with more than one of thefe difpleafing Guefts: The 
Beafts have no fenfe of reproach, difhonour, dijgrace, which . fit 
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clofe upon Men, elpecially of great Spirits and Enjoyments. The Dif- 
eafes and Diftempers in Man are ten to one more in number, and fharper 
or longer than in Beafts: and any of thefe render the belt fenfual Enjoy- 
ments either taftlefs or vexing. 

Again, and moft principally of all the reft, the Brutes have little 
profpect to the future, if any at all, their provifions for things to come, 
as for the Winter, for their Young, and the like, feem not fo much 
acts of difting knowledge or forelight of the future, as certain conna- 
tural Inftinéts alligated to their nature by the wile and intelligent difpo- 
fition of their moft wife Creator. And hence it is, that they have no confi- 
deration or fear of death till they feel it; and if they have a good Pafture 
at prefent, they are not folicitous how long it will laft, or what they 
fhall do after: they are not tormented with fears of what may come, 
becaufe they have no anticipations or {ufpitions of what may be in the 
future; and by this means their enjoyments are fincere, unallayed with 
fears or fulpitions, they fear not death, becaufe they are not fenfible of 
their own mortality till they feel themfelves dying: But the cafe is quite 
otherwife with Man, the excellency of his Faculties, and the impreffion 
of Experience and Obfervation gives him a forefight of many things 
that will come, anda ftrong fufpition of many more that may come; and 
by this means he anticipates Mileries, and becomes twice milerable: firft, 
in fears, pre-apprehenfions, and anticipation, andthen again in the actual 
undergoing of it; and if thole fufpected and feared evils never overtake 
him, yet he is equally if not more milerable than if they did: For his 
pre-apprehenfions and fufpitions renders them as fharp as if they were 
felt, and many times fharper, by the appofition: of the moft hideous 
and aggravating circumftances that his thoughts and fears can fafhion. 
And this very advantage of anticipation and forefight, which is a per- 
fection and excellence in Man above the Brutes, faddens his Joy, galls 
and frets his fenfual Contentment, and upon the very account of his 
own excellency and perfection renders the fruition of a fenfible good 
utterly incompetible to be that end of fruition which the wife God de- 
figned for him: Thus when he hath Wealth and Plenty he is under a 
thoufand cares and fears, fometimes of falfe Acculers, fometimes of 
Thieves and Robbers, fometimes of Fire and Cafualty; and while he 
is rich and plentiful in fruition , he is poor and miferable by anticipation : 
If he be in Health and Strength, whereby fenfual Goods have their 
proper guft and relifh with him, yet he is under the fear of Sicknefs, 
Pain, and Difcompofure , which fear renders the Dileafe in a manner 
prefent before it comes, and fo gives a diftaft and difrelith to even his 
prefent fruition. 

And now if it be faid, That as this fagacity and forefight fometimes 
gives a difadvantage under Enjoyments by the Paflion of Fear, fo it 
makes an amends under fenfible Inconveniences by the Affection of 
Hope: I anfwer, It is true, it doth make fome amends, but yet it is 
not an{werable. 

For firft, the anticipations of Fear are ever more vigorous than the 
anticipations of Hope. 2. The objeéts , means, and occafions of our 
fears in relation to fenfuals, are ever more and greater than the objects 
of our hopes; becaufe we are obnoxious more to dangers, and — of 
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divers kinds , than we are to deliveranees and recoveries from fenfible 
evils. 3. But that which is zaflar omnium is this; Death puts a period 
to all fenfual Comforts, and this Death is certain will overtake us , and 
we know not how foon; and this forefight of Death is a certain fore- 
fight, and a continual object of certain fear. And this fear of Death, 
and the anticipation thereof is always prefent with us, and we cannot 
deliver our felves from the fear and forefight of it, no more than we 
can deliver our felves from the thing it felf; and commonly the antici- 
pation and fear of Death is more terrible, and drefled up in a more 
hideous profpect than Death it felf. And this one provifion and antici- 
pation of Death, is that which makes all fenfual Goods utterly incom- 
petible to be a fuitable end of fruition to a Man, upon thele two ac- 
counts, vs. Firft, that this prefenfation and anticipation of Death doth 
fadly allay all fenfible enjoyments, makes them weak, and renders them 
ungrateful, The Expreffion is excellent, Heb. 3.15. who through fear 
of death were all their life time [ubject to bondage: the delicacies of 2 Man 
in Bondage lofe their taft and relifh, Again fecondly, it prefents all our 
-enjoyments as determined or determinable in a fhort time, which takes 
off the value of any fenfible enjoyment. It muft needs be, that fenfual 
enjoyment muft be abated , when he that enjoys it doth in the very 
enjoyment thereof know it muft not laft long: a Beaft enjoys his full 
Pafture with greater contentment, that yer fhall be taken from him, or 
he from it to morrow; than any Man can enjoy the {weeteft Provifion 
for his Senfe, while he is under the aétual fenfe that he muft dye to 
morrow. The advantage of the anticipation of Death is that which 
renders it impoffible that a fenfual good can be the ultimate good of 
fruition to Man, fince it is by that very advantage rendreda lefs good to 
him than to the Beafts that perifh. 

The Proof of the Immortality of the Soul of Man belongs to fome of 
the following Difcourfes, I fhall not now launch out into that Deep. 
But to me this very Confideration, that the very excellence of the hu- 
mane Faculties, efpecially that whereby he hath a profpeét and confi- 
derate anticipation of Death, renders the good of Senfe lefs good, delight- 
ful, and pleafant to this excellent Creature Man than it is to the very 
brute Beafts; hath been a {trong Moral Evidence, that there is an immor- 
tal Soul in Man, for which an immortal Good is referved: Becaufe it 
feems not fuitable with Divine Wildom and Oeconomy, that the Brutes 
fhould have a greater felicity than Man; yet fo it muft be, if the end 
of Man’s fruition were only a fenfible Good, or a Good fuited only to 
the Life of Senfe. 

2. And furely if the good of Senfe be not the adequate end of humane 
fruition, then much lefs can thofe things be the end of fruirion intended 
for Man, which are but provifional and fubfervient only to the good 
of Senfe; and fuch are Honours, Grandeur, Power, and Wealth, they 
are but fo many fubfervients to the acquiring or performing of the good 
of Senfe, or the fruition of a fenfible Life to him that hath them, and 
therefore lower and lefs valuable than thofe things for whofe fake and 
ufe they ferve. 

And thus far I have gone in the Negative, whereby I have endea- 
voured to evince that the good of Senle, the fruition of thole good 
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things that ferve for a fenfible Life, Meat, Drink , Clothing, the Plea- 
fares and Delights of the Senfes, the expletion of the Faculties of the 
Senfible Nature; their motions are not the peculiar end of fruizion de- 
figned by the wife God to the Intellectual Nature of Man. I come to 
confider it Pofitively , That there is an end of Fruition, and what we 
may reafonably conjecture it may be. | 

That Man was created for an end of fruition appears, 1. From the 
nature of the Efficient: It is , as before is obferved, the property of 
every intelligent and wife Efficient in all his Works and Aétions to 
intend an End, and an end fuitable to the value of the work, but that 
is not always an end of fruition to the work it felf; it is fufficient, that 
there is an end in the work: Many times a wife Agent produceth a 
work or effect in order to fomething elfe, an inftrument fubfervient to 
fome other thing; and thus he might have made Man only to ferve, 
glorifie, and honour his Maker, as a Man makes a Saw or a Watch as 
an Inftrument for his own ufe, without any communication of a Good 
of fruition to the thing thus made. But as Almighty God is a moft 
wile Efficient, fo he isa moft benign and bountiful Efficient; He made 
all things not only for the glory ot his Wildom, bur for the communi- 
cation of his Goodnels to the things He thus made, according to the 
meafure and capacity of their participation. He made the inferior 
Animals for the glory cf his Wildom and Power, and for the fervice 
of Man, and yet he communicated to them {fo much of fruition and 
enjoyment, and of {uch a Good as was {uitable to their nature, namely, 
a fenfible Good. There 1s not the meaneft Infect in the World but hath 
a Good of fruition proportionate to its nature, namely, of a {enfible 
Good in which it delights, and which it endeavours to preferve. And 
thus as the Wifdom of this great Efficient made Man the moft excellent 
of Vifible Natures, for an end, and fuch an end as was {uitable to the 
excellence of the Nature he thus made, namely, actively to ferve and 
slorifie his Maker; fo the Goodnefs and Beneficence of this bountiful 
Efficient defigned an end of fruition tothis Creature, and defigned unto 
him allo fuch a fruition , and of fuch a good as is proportionate to the 
excellence of that Nature he thus made: And otherwile he fhould have 
been proportionally lefS beneficent to the nobleft of {ublunary Creatures, 
than he is to the meaneft of living Animals, which together with the 
end defigned in them iz ordine ad alind, have an end of fruition of fuch 
a Good as is proportionate to their being, nature, and capacity. 

2. And asthusthe contemplation of the Efficient, and his Beneficence 
to other created Beings , induceth us to conclude an end of fruition 
defigned to Man, fo the contemplation of the Work it felf concludes 
the fame. Man hath in the peculiarity of his nature thele two great 
Powers and receptive Faculties , whereby he is rendred amply capable 
of a great enjoyment, namely his Underftanding , whole proper Object 
is Truth, and the nobleft Truth thatis, and its proper action ts directed 
ro that Object, namely, Intellection and Will, whole proper Object 1s 
[ Good, ] and the greater and more fovereign the Good is, the more 
tuitable it is to this power, and the proper act of this power 1s to reach 
after, and defire, and embrace, and delight in its Obje@: and the filling 
of thefe two receptive powers with the chiefelt intellectual Truth, and 
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with the chiefeft and intellectual Good , is that which perfeéts, advan- 
ceth, and enableth thele Faculties or Powers. 7 

And this doth lead us to a juit difcovery of what that end of fruition is, 
for which Man was defigned by his beneficent Creator, namely, fuch as is 
fuitable, an{werable , and proportionate to thofe Powers or Faculties in 
Man whereby he excells all inferior Animals , his Underftanding and his 
Wul,; and herein confifts his happinefs, his end of fruition or enjoy- 
ment. 

1. As to his Underftanding, the great and general fruition of Good 
therein 1s Knowledge: Now I hall diftinguith thefe Objeds of Know- 
ledge or Sc#bstza into two kinds; 1. The Scébilia fubordinata, which 
being united to the intellective Power by that act or habit which we call 
Knowledge, do advance and perfeé this Power or Faculty in a {ubordinate 
way, mealure, ordegree; fuch is the knowledge of Natural Caufes and 
Effeéts of Arts Liberal or Manual, of Rules of jufam and decorum, of Mo- 
ral Truths, and the like: this gives a fubordinate perfeétion and fruition to 
this Power varied and diverfified according to the worth of the Objects, - 
and the perfection or clearne({s of their perception. 2. The Scibile fapre- 
mm, Which is the ever-glorious God, his Perfection, Attributes, Wildom, 
Power, Goodnets, his Will, and Commands, fo far forth as that infinitely 
perfect Being is cognofcible by our finite Underftanding: This is the 
fupreme Truth, the higheft fruition of the intelleétive Power, and the 
greatelt perfection of an intellective Nature as fuch. : 

2. Again, as to the power of the Will, it hath likewife Objeds of 
Good anfwerable to the former diftribution. 1. The fubordinate Good of 
Moral Virtues, Honefty, Sobriety, Juftice, Temperance , and all the train 
of Moral Virtues; thele being united to the Will in their aéts and con- 
ftant habits, the Will enjoys a great Moral Good , tranquillity of Mind, 
complacency and delight. 2. The Sovereign Good, which is the elorious 
God, reached after by the Will as the chiefeft Good, and enjoyed in the 
manifeftations of his Love, Favour, Prefence, Influence, and Beneficence : 
this fills che vafteft motions of the Will, fills it with Peace, Contentation, 
and Glory, and keeps it neverthelefs in a perpetual motion, by returns of 
Gratitude, humble Love, Obedience, and all imaginable extenfion of it 
felf for the Service, Honour, and Glory of that God that hath thus boun- 
tifully given to the Soul a power in fome meafure receptive of his Infnite 
Self, and fitted that power with a proportionate Good, even the Goodnefs 
and Bounty of the ever-glorious God. 

And now becaufe Man hath a double ftate, namely, a ftate in this Life in 
conjunction of the Soul with the Body, naturally diflolvible, and a ftate of 
Immortality after this Life, either in the Soul alone, or in the Soulin con- 
junction with an immortal Body, as thall be thewn in its due time: there- 
fore proportionable to this double ftate is that fruition which Almighty 
God defigned for his End. 

1. In this Life, the proportionable fruition of Man is that which is 
compatible to the ftate he hath here, namely, the knowledge of God and 
his Works in a meafure fuitable to the intelleétual Capacity in this Life, 
the fenfe of the Divine Love, Favour, Goodnefs, and Protection , the 
fenfe of his own Duty to God, to Man, to himfelf, with a cheerful endea- 
vourto oblerveit: And from thefe arife dominion over his Paffions and 
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inferior Faculties, and the due placing, ordering, and moderation of them; 
a refignation of his Will to the Divine Wilk, and a dependance upon his 
Goodnels, Power, and All-fufficiency: and from all thefe arife peace of 
Confcience, contentation and tranquillity of Mind, in which even the 
wileft of Heathens placed the greateft Happinels acquirable in this Life. 

2. After this Life an immutable {tate of everlatting Reft and Happi- 
nefs in the Beatifical Vifion of God, and fruition of fo much of his 
Goodnels and Beneficence as a glorified Soul is capable of: for it is rea- 
fonable that the end of fruition of an Immortal Nature fhould be an ever- 
fafting Good, comment{urate in its intention and duration to fuch an Im- 
mortal Nature. : 

And now if any Man fhall enquire if this be the End of Almighty God 
in the Creation of Man, How comes it to pafs that all Men attain not 
this End, or how comes it to pals that Almighty God comes to be fruftrated 
of the End which he thus defigned , as well in relation to his own Glory, 
as the Good of Mankind ¢ 

I Anfwer, firft in general, That this Enquiry belongs to another way 
of Examination, namely, herein we muft have the affiftance of Divine 
Revelation, both toanfwer this Enquiry and to guide us init, which im 
this place is not defigned to be prolecuted. 

2. Yet more particularly thus much I fhall fay, 1. That the wife God 
hath as it were twifted his own Honour and Glory with Man’s Felicity 
and Happinels; if Man decline to honour, glorifie, love, and obey his 
Maker, and calts off the primary and chief End of his Being, it is juft 
and neceffary that he be deprived of the End of his own Fruition and 
Happinels , which is the Reward of his Duty. 2. The Liberty of the 
Will was the great Prerogative of the Humane Nature, and Almighty 
God having furnifhed that Nature with all conducibles to enable him to 
obey, and to continue him in that Obedience, Man by the abule of his 
own liberty deprived himfelf of his own felicity: When we [peak there- 
tore of the End of Man we fpeak of it as God made him, not as Man 
made, or rather unmade himfelf. 

But of this End of the means of his Reftitution by Chrift, and the 
admirable Sy{tem and Connexion of the Divine Providence in relation 
to Man in his Redemption, belongs to another Difcourfe: Weare in this 
preceding Dilcourle but in the outward Court of the Temple, where 
the Gentiles came, or might come by natural Light or Ratiocination. 

Therefore to concludeall, 

Almighty God out of his abundant Wifdom, Goodnefs , and Benef- 
cence as he hath made Mankind, fo he hath fitted him for a double End, 
namely, to glorifie his Maker, and everlaftingly to enjoy him, and in 
order hereunto hath given him a double ftation , and in each of thefe a 
differing kind of fruition of his Maker, ws. a ftation in this lower 
World, and a ftation in the glorious Heavens. 

His {tation in this lower World, is during the time of his mortal Life 
here below; and in this ftation the glorious God hath furnifhed Man- 
kind with all conveniencies and accommodations fuitable to it, as the 
comfortable Accommodations of his fenfible Life, the Comforts of hu- 
mane Society, the Ule and Dominion of his Creatures , the admirable 
Faculties of his Mind, the Books and Inftru@tions of his Word and 
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Will, the goodly Works of Creation and Providence, the Tenders and 
Ayders of his Grace and Guidance, the Effluxes and Manifeftations of his 
Favours and Love, the Anticipations and Hopes of Eternal Happinels ; 
thefe and many more fuchas thefe, the Bountiful God affords to Mankind, 
even in this {tate of Mortality, which may and do render it in a great 
meafure very comfortable. 

But withall he lets us know, and we mult know, That thefe are but 
as fo many Bounties to render our paflage through this Life the more 
eafie and convenient to our felves, and the more ferviceable to our great 
Lord and Mafter : This is not to be the place of our reft or final happinefs, 
but a place of exercife and probation, a place of preparation for our future 

_ and more durable ftate; we are here as it were but put to School to learn 
our Duty and our Leflons, we are but as young Plants planted in a 
Nurfery, till we come to a convenient fize and fitnels to be removed, and 
then we are to be tranfplanted into another and a richer Soil. In this 
World we are as it were Seeds ripening upon the Trees or Stalks till 
they are fully digefted and ripe, and then as the Seeds drop into the 
Ground and become the Seminary of a new Plantation: fo by Death - 
we drop into Eternity, and become the Children, the Embryones of the 
Refurrection, and then we come into that fecond and bleffed ftation, 
the Country of our Reft and Happinefs, our Home, and the End of our 
Being; where we fhall ever behold the Glory of the Glorious God, and 
slorifie him for ever; where we fhall have the perpetual, fenfible, vi- 
gorous, fatisfactory Manifeftation and Influences of his Love to all Eter- 
nity, and enjoy that Bleflednefs which Eye hath not feen, nor Ear heard, 
neither hath entred into the Heart of Man to conceive: And this is the 
great End of the Glorious God in making this great goodly Creature 
called Man, whofe Body is but the Husk, the Shell of that vital , immor- 
tal Beam of Light, Life, and Immortality, that Seminal Principle of 
Eternal Life, the Soul, irradiated and influenced by the Sacred Spirit of 
Life and Love, and if God lend me Life and Strength, fhall in my next 
be handled. 
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